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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


OCTOBER  MEETING,  1922. 

THE  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th 
instant,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  regular  day  having 
been  a  holiday;  the  first  Vice-President,  Mr.  Lord,  in  the 
chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 
The  Librarian  reported  the  following  accessions: 
From  George  Edward  Cabot,  the  papers  of  his  grandfather, 
Samuel  Cabot,  from  17 12  to  1859,  and  of  his  great-grandfather, 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  from  1773  to  1853.  Mrs.  James 
Perkins,  daughter  of  Thomas  Handasyd  Peck,  and  mother  of 
James  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  took  charge  of  her  husband's 
counting  house,  in  Boston,  on  his  death  in  1771,  and  carried  on 
a  large  trade  with  the  Northwest  Coast  and  foreign  ports  which 
was  later  continued  by  James  and  T.  H.  Perkins  &  Son,  of  which 
firm  Samuel  Cabot,  who  married  Eliza  Perkins,  daughter  of 
Thomas  H.,  was  a  member.  These  combined  papers  contain 
business  and  social  correspondence;  the  papers,  letter  books,  and 
lists  of  vessels  relating  to  the  settlement  of  claims  of  American 
citizens  in  British  spoliations  1 796-1806,  kept  by  Samuel  Cabot, 
Agent  of  the  Commissioners;  letters  relating  to  the  sale  of  J.  S. 
Copley's  land  on  Beacon  Hill,  1796;  diaries  of  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins, 1 789-1 846;  and  an  account  book  of  Prince  and  Cabot, 
1783-1785. 

From  Miss  Edith  and  Henry  Hersey  Andrew,  additional  papers 
of  their  father,  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  1 809-1 867;  including  corre- 
spondence, legal  papers,  deeds  of  emancipation  of  slaves,  1854- 
1856;  letters  on  Capt.  John  Brown  and  his  associates,  1859-1860, 
with  a  list  of  contributions  for  their  defence,  and  miscellaneous 
printed  pieces. 

From  Miss  Josephine  MacChord  Shaw,  additional  Shaw  family 
papers,  1648-192 1,  and  a  Bible,  1822,  containing  entries  of  the 
family  record  by  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw. 
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From  Walter  Oilman  Page,  four  certificates  and  diplomas, 
1 806-1861;  and  papers  showing  the  preliminary  steps  taken  in 
»    the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  of  192 1. 

From  Mrs.  F.  Gordon  Dexter,  transcript  of  letters  of  Martha 
Babcock  Amory,  wife  of  Charles  Amory,  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Gardiner  Greene,  1 833-1 834,  which  were  privately  printed  in 
1922. 

From  Henry  Huxford  Morse,  ten  volumes  of  records:  four  of 
the  Boston  Lodge  of  the  American  Party,  kept  by  his  father, 
Solomon  Bradford  Morse,  Secretary,  1853-1856;  three  of  the 
Soldiers'  Relief,  Boston,  1861;  two' of  lists  of  scholars,  Boston, 
1866;  and  one,  a  log-book,  1847-1866,  kept  by  Melzar  and  George 
Stoddard,  masters  of  coasting  voyages  from  Boston. 

From  James  Benjamin  Wilbur,  nine  photostat  copies  of  original 
papers  in  London,  1766-67,  relating  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants. 

From  the  Estate  of  Miss  Mary  Perkins  Quincy,  by  legacy,  her 
collection  of  manuscript  material  relating  to  the  Quincy  family 
in  England  and  America. 

From  Winthrop  Wetherbee,  the  commission  of  Richard  Hill 
as  Lieutenant  in  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  October  17,  1739. 

From  Orenville  H.  Norcross,  a  copy  of  Hannah  Adams's  Dic- 
tionary of  Religions,  181 7,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  and  his  son  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
Also  a  volume  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  London,  1664, 
which  was  in  the  libraries  of  successive  ministers  of  the  West 
Church,  Boston,  containing  the  signatures  of  Edward  Pell,  Jr., 
Jan.  14,  1729-30;  of  Nathan  Mayhew;  of  Jonathan  Mayhew, 
1742;  of  S.  Howard,  1768;  of  Charles  Lowell,  1818;  and  of 
C.  A.  Bartol,  1861. 

From  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  works  on  English  history,  posters, 
and  photographs,  for  the  Kingsmill  Marrs  Collection. 

From  Henry  Besson  Thomas,  of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
two  papers,  1852,  from  the  papers  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw. 

By  deposit,  from  Mrs.  Katharine  Bell  Read,  of  Roxbury,  a 
Bible,  1706,  owned  in  1746  by  Thomas  Crafts,  of  Roxbury,  con- 
taining family  records  of  Bell  and  Crafts. 

By  purchase.  Directions  and  Exhortations,  by  William  Hunt, 
Boston,  1 7 19,  a  tract  of  eight  pages. 

The  Cabinet-Keeper  reported  the  follovdng  accessions: 

From  the  Estate  of  Miss  Mary  Perkins  Quincy,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  articles  as  described  in  the  extract  from  her  will,  printed 
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on  page  3,  infra;  a  ruler  made  from  a  piece  of  oak  timber  taken 
from  the  Hancock  House,  1863;  and  a  daguerreotype  of  Samuel 
Maverick  Quincy,  1844. 

From  Frank  W.  Bayley,  photographs  of  Hon.  John  Davis,  of 
Plymouth  and  Boston,  and  of  Mrs.  Davis,  from  paintings  by 
Gullager,  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  from  a  painting  by  Edward 
Savage,  and  of  Paul  Revere  from  Stuart's  painting;  also  thirteen 
engravings  of  Rev.  George  Whitefield. 

From  Miss  Edith  Andrew  and  Henry  Hersey  Andrew,  several 
engravings  and  relics,  associated  with  their  father,  Gov.  John  A. 
Andrew. 

From  Walter  Gilman  Page,  a  lithograph  of  the  "  Origin  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes"  compiled  by  John  S.  Sargent,  Chicago,  1894; 
his  original  drawing,  in  colors,  of  the  tablet  erected  to  mark  the 
site  where  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard  in  1773;  and  several 
photographs,  including  one  from  the  painting  of  James  Bowdoin. 

From  Charles  Bigelow,  a  piece  of  live  oak  from  the  Confederate 
iron-clad  Merrimac,  obtained  from  the  sunken  hull  in  1864,  and 
given  to  Capt.  John  Bigelow,  his  brother. 

From  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  a  plaster  cast  of 
Story's  bust  of  Charles  Sumner. 

From  Grenville  H.  Norcross,  badge  worn  at  the  24th  annual 
reunion  of  the  Association  of  Harvard  Clubs,  1922;  medal  of  the 
Annual  Congress,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  used  as  a 
badge,  1922;  and  medal  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary,  192 1,  used 
as  a  badge  by  the  reception  committee;  also  several  colored  prints. 

From  Mrs.  William  L.  Parker  of  Cohasset,  a  lithographic  view 
of  Chauncey  Hall  School,  and  First  Congregational  Church, 
Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  1857. 

From  Miss  Josephine  MacChord  Shaw,  photographs  of  Chief 
Justice  Lemuel  Shaw's  house,  49  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  of  Mrs. 
Shaw,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Paine. 

From  Mrs.  Richard  Sparks,  a  four-clasp  medal  received  by 
Richard  Sparks  for  service  in  the  first  expedition  to  Crimea  in 
1854;  also  a  soldier's  "housewife,"  or  mending  case,  given  him 
by  Florence  Nightingale  when  he  entered  the  service. 

From  Dr.  James  L.  Huntington,  a  photostat  negative  of  the 
key  to  the  engraving  "  Washington  and  his  Generals." 

From  Frank  C.  Brown,  an  engraving  of  Cotton  Mather  framed 
with  wood  from  the  old  Mather  house,  Hanover  Street,  Boston; 
also  a  brick,  said  to  be  of  Dutch  make,  from  the  same  house. 

From  Miss  Clara  Bertha  Dobson,  of  Ipswich,  a  daguerreotype 
of  her  grandfather,  Lemuel  Shattuck,  of  Concord,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  this  Society. 
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From  Arthur  B.  Claflin,  a  clock  of  Egyptian  design,  bought  in 
Paris  in  1875  by  his  father,  the  late  Gov.  William  Claflin,  and  kept 
in  his  drawing  room  at  63  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  during  his  residence 

there.  . 

From  Philip  Young,  a  brick  from  the  old  Provmce  House, 
the  remaining  part  of  which  was  recently  demolished,  taken  from 
the  tunnel  under  the  house,  which  ran  from  Province  Court  to 
Parvard  Place. 

From  the  Misses  Alice  and  Nellie  I.  Simpson,  of  Charlestown, 
a  lithograph  by  N.  Currier,  August,  1840,  of  the  house  in  Rox- 
bury  where  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  was  born. 

By  deposit,  from  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Read,  of  Brighton,  wax  por- 
traits of  Judge  Joseph  Read  and  of  his  son,  Gen.  Samuel  Joseph 
Read,  both  by  Rauschner. 

From  Mr.  Norcross  and  by  purchase,  a  number  of  photographs, 
of  the  Fort  at  Annapolis  Royal,  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  Grand  Pr6, 
of  Blomidon,  and  of  Digby. 

By  purchase,  a  view,  in  June,  1889,  painted  by  Walter  Oilman 
Page,  looking  northerly  from  his  studio  at  the  corner  of  Westland 
Avenue  and  Parker  (now  Hemenway)  Street  over  the  site  of 
the  Historical  Society's  building,  showing  in  the  centre  grounds 
the  tents  of  Barnum's  circus  on  both  sides  of  Boylston  Street,  its 
last  appearance  at  this  place. 

Mr.  Forbes,  as  Treasurer,  reported  the  receipt  on  July 
10,  1922,  of  $4,062.41,  from  the  executor  of  the  will  of 
Miss  Mary  Perkins  Quincy,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
who  died  there  on  July  12,  1921.  Miss  Quincy's  bequest 
of  $4,300,  as  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  her  will, 
was  reduced  to  the  amount  received  after  the  payment  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut  of  the  succession  tax  of  $237.59- 

12  To  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  at  Boston,  I  be- 
queath the  sum  of  three  thousand  ($3,000)  to  suitably  furnish, 
set  apart  and  prepare,  within  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety's building,  an  Alcove,  or  enclosure,  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Quincy  Memorial  Alcove." 

13.  I  also  bequeath  ^.the  additional  sum  of  one  thousand 
($1  000)  dollars  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  to  con- 
stitute an  Endowment  Foundation,  for  the  "  Quincy  Memonal 

Alcove."  ,  -  . 

To  the  "  Quincy  Memorial  Alcove  "  I  give  the  portrait  of  my 
brother,  John  Williams  Quincy,  painted  in  the  year  1892,  by  Mrs. 
Whitman  of  Boston,  that  is  now  in  the  Library  of  "Ardley." 
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(It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  if  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  would  consider  the  "  Quincy  Memorial  Alcove "  as  an 
especial  place  for  safeguarding  the  data  and  manuscripts  in  its 
keeping,  of  the  Quincy  name.) 

(An  earlier  gift  of  papers  has  already  been  made  by  me  to  the 
Society,  in  the  year  1904,  in  memory  of  my  venerable  Kinsman, 
the  late  Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury,  that  I  request  may  be  placed 
within  the  "  Quincy  Memorial  Alcove.") 

I  further  give  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  as  part 
of  the  "  Quincy  Memorial  Alcove"  gift: 

1.  The  Silver  Snuffer  Dish,  bearing  the  Hancock  Coat  of 
Arms,  once  owned  by  Hon.  John  Hancock. 

2.  The  Tortoise  Shell  Comb  (in  a  little  case)  which  was  once 
a  part  of  the  dressing  case  of  Hon.  John  Hancock. 

3.  The  small  repousse  Silver  Tea  Set,  of  five  pieces  (about 
the  year  1848-1850),  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of  my  mother. 

4.  I  further  give  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  at 
Boston,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  ($300)  dollars,  which  I  re- 
quest be  used  for  the  employment  of  a  suitable,  reliable  person, 
to  overlook  and  examine  the  papers  that  I  leave,  and  to  separate 
therefrom  and  return  to  my  Executors,  all  manuscripts  that  do 
not  refer  specifically  to  the  Quincy  family.  It  had  been  my  in- 
tention to  have  had  this  accomplished  during  my  life  time,  but 
I  trust  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  person  employed,  and  that  frag- 
ments or  papers  of  secondary  importance  be  destroyed. 

The  Editor,  in  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
reported  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 
of  Cambridge,  accepting  his  election  as  a  Resident  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  and  a  letter  from  George  Mackinnon 
Wrong,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  accepting  his  election  as  a 
Corresponding  Member. 

Mr.  Lord  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  Harold  Clarence 
Ernst,  a  Resident  Member  since  on  November  11,  1920, 
who  died  at  Plymouth,  September  6,  1922.  He  had  been 
present  at  six  meetings,  the  last  one  in  June  of  this  year. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  to  Examine  the  Library  and 
Cabinet  in  192 1,  was  prepared  by  him.  He  gave  the  Society 
a  bust,  in  plaster,  of  Wendell  Phillips,  and  deposited  his 
remarkable  collection  o'f  sun-dials  with  the  Society's  exhibi- 
tion in  Ellis  Hall.  In  many  vmys  he  had  shown  a  warm 
interest  in  the  Society. 
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Dr.  Farlow  s.poke  of  Dr.  Ernst's  work  and  position  in 
the  medical  world  and  his  tribute  will  be  embodied  in  a 
memoir  to  be  printed  in  this  volume. 

In  announcing  the  death  of  Henry  Herbert  Edes,  a  Resi- 
dent Member  on  January  ii,  igii,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Cambridge  on  October  13,  1922,  Mr.  Lord  said: 
He  had  served  the  Society  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  since  1913.  In  November, 
191 5,  he  was  one  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  a  Vice- 
President;  and  in  December,  191 6,  was  appointed  on  a 
committee  to  consider  the  erection  of  a  Memorial  to  the 
Founders  of  New  England.  In  April,  1920,  he  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  McFarland  Davis.  He  was 
occasionally  present  at  meetings,  and  had  made  several  gifts 
to  the  Society. 

Rev.  Mr.  Park  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Death  comes  to  some  as  a  release.  To  Henry  Herbert 
Edes  death  came  as  an  interruption.  He  might  well  have 
said,  quoting  Job,  "  My  purposes  are  broken  off."  Realizing 
that  his  days  were  numbered,  he  exclaimed  with  infinite 
regret  There  is  so  much  that  I  want  to  do."  He  loved 
life  passionately,  because  it  offered  him  such  a  quantity  of 
congenial  tasks  and  absorbing  interests.  It  is  given  to  few 
men  to  find  such  enduring  happiness  in  life  as  he  found,  or  a 
happiness  based  upon  so  worthy  and  useful  a  kind  of  activ- 
ity. His  passions  were  peculiarly  unphysical.  You  never 
thought  of  the  body  in  connection  with  Mr.  Edes.  He  was 
remarkably  free  from  any  sort  of  slavery  to  the  appetites  of 
the  flesh.  True,  he  loved  a  good  dinner,  but  he  loved  it  not 
for  the  carnal  delights  it  might  afford,  but  for  the  human 
companionship,  the  feast  of  wit  and  the  flow  of  soul,  of 
which  it  might  be  the  occasion. 

The  study  of  history  was  his  consuming  passion;  espe- 
cially the  study  of  our  local  history  in  its  more  intimate, 
more  detailed,  more  personal  aspects.  A  great  historian,  in 
the  sense  that  he  grasped  the  profound  philosophical  signifi- 
cances of  a  complete  epoch,  and  was  able  to  view  it  as  a 
whole  in  its  relation  to  other  epochs,  he  never  claimed  to  be. 
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Had  he  been  permitted  the  advantages  of  early  mental  train- 
ing, his  historical  interest  might  well  have  taken  this  grander 
form.  He  was  primarily  an  antiquarian.  The  minutiae  of 
history  comprised  his  especial  field,  and  in  this  field  he  was 
unrivalled.  No  item  in  the  story  of  our  own  colonial  days 
was  so  small  as  to  escape  his  vigilance,  no  personality  so 
insignificant  as  to  slip  by  unnoticed. 

From  this  close,  detailed  study  of  the  daily  life  and 
customs,  the  daily  thoughts  and  doings  of  our  forefathers, 
he  engendered  a  great  love  for  those  exquisitenesses  of  man- 
ner and  deportment,  those  refinements  of  etiquette  and 
courtesy  and  dignity  and  propriety  which,  to  our  wistful 
eyes,  constitute  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead." 
It  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  wrathful  grief  to  observe  that 
that  entire  body  of  mores,  as  the  anthropologist  might  say, 
the  outward  culture  and  conventionality,  the  suavity  and 
breeding,  the  regard  for  the  more  delicate  amenities  of 
man's  intercourse  with  man,  should  have  become  obsolete. 

And  perhaps  the  foremost  purpose  in  a  life  crowded  with 
purposes,  was  to  rehabilitate,  so  far  as  possible,  these  graces 
of  the  age  that  is  past,  and  put  them  again  in  vogue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  age  that  is  waiting  before.  We  are  bound  to 
agree  with  him  that  this  was  a  worthy  purpose;  that  there 
is  no  more  effective  way  in  which  a  generation  of  human 
beings  can  be  brought  to  realize  their  higher  possibilities 
of  spiritual  manhood,  than  by  being  taught  to  observe  those 
punctilios  of  behaviour  which  spring  from  the  finer  percep- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  which  inevitably  suggest  the  nobler 
sentiments,  the  nicer  tact,  the  more  cultivated  sympathies  of 
human  relationship. 

Of  course  Mr.  Edes'  devotion  to  these  olden  time  graces 
and  amenities  rendered  him  conspicuous,  not  to  say  incon- 
gruous, amid  the  raw  crudities  of  our  modern  time.  It  was 
an  incongruity  that  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge.  He 
gloried  in  being  an  anachronism.  Nothing  speaks  more  elo- 
quently of  the  independence  of  the  man's  nature  than  the 
serene  disdain  with  which  he  greeted  the  derisive  smiles  of  a 
State  Street  rabble  who  passed  audible  comments  upon  his 
tall  silk  hat.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  which 
is  more  than  many  of  us  can  boast.   He  knew  that  he  was 
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right  and  they  were  wrong.  In  his  tastes  and  moral  values 
he  was  anything  but  a  democrat.  There  was  nothing  docile 
or  conformable  in  his  nature.  He  lived  his  own  independent 
life  under  the  powerful  momentum  of  personal  conviction. 
He  divided  his  time  as  he  saw  fit.  If  he  wanted  to  turn  night 
into  day,  it  was  nobody's  business  but  his  own.  He  was 
a  thorough-going  aristocrat,  in  his  love  of  the  best  and  in  his 
ability  to  recognize  the  best  wherever  he  saw  it.  His  mind 
misgave  him  that  vox  populi  was  not  necessarily  vox  Dei. 
And  in  sooth,  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  pri- 
maries have  taught  a  great  many  of  us  to  share  his  mis- 
givings. 

For  a  self-made  man,  beginning  with  nothing  and  gather- 
ing headway  only  by  dint  of  constant  struggle  against  many 
obstacles,  he  won  for  himself  an  astonishing  amount  of  recog- 
nition. It  is  pathetic  to  think  how  earnestly  he  craved 
recognition,  how  sensitive  he  was  to  slights  and  neglect;  and 
it  is  comforting  to  think  how  he  rejoiced  in  the  honors  that 
were  conferred  upon  him,  how  profoundly  happy  they  ren- 
dered the  latter  years  of  his  life.  His  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Harvard,  his  membership  in  this  and  other  learned 
societies  —  these  all  were  to  him  a  source  of  infinite  pride 
and  comfort. 

Of  him  it  is  especially  true  that  the  man's  labors  and 
interests  tended  to  disguise  the  man  himself.  Only  by 
knowing  him  intimately  could  one  discover  the  rugged,  ster- 
ling traits  of  character  that  underlay  his  enthusiasms.  He 
was  gentle  and  kindly.  He  was  patient  and  persevering. 
His  friends  had  frequent  occasion  to  marvel  at  the  generosity 
of  his  solicitude,  and  his  self-effacing  humility.  His  honor 
and  rectitude  were  taintless,  and  for  all  he  was  such  an 
instinctive  aristocrat,  he  had  a  fairness,  a  consider ateness,  a 
genuine  human  feeling  in  his  treatment  of  others  that  many 
a  humble  soul  will  acknowledge  with  fervent  gratitude. 

Mr.  Ford  announced  the  death  of  an  Honorary  Member 
and  of  two  Corresponding  Members,  saying: 

The  three  members  whose  names  have  just  been  given, 
represented  historical  interests  in  three  nations.  Ernest 
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Lavisse  of  France,  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Soci- 
ety in  1905,  then  stood  at  the  head  of  French  historians.  A 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
he  was  also  editor  of  La  Revue  de  Paris.  His  writings 
covered  the  history  of  Prussia  and  Imperial  Germany  and  a 
general  view  of  the  history  of  Europe;  but  he  will  best  be 
known  by  the  Histoire  Generate,  prepared  in  collaboration 
with  M.  A.  Rambaud,  and  the  Histoire  de  France  jusqu'a  la 
Revolution  frangadse,  a  work  stamped  with  the  highest 
authority. 

Sir  George  Walter  Prothero  of  England  became  a  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Society  in  1907.  He  was  lecturer 
in  history  in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  for  eighteen  years, 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  six 
years,  president  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  for  four 
years,  and  also  held  the  honorable  and  exacting  post  of  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  —  the  old  Quarterly  —  a  periodical 
of  quite  unique  position  and  tradition.  Like  Lavisse,  he 
directed  large  undertakings  in  historical  fields,  such  as  the 
Cambridge  Historical  Series,  the  Cambridge  Modern  History 
and  the  series  of  peace  books  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
Some  of  us  remember  his  residence  in  Boston  in  19 10,  when 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  his 
gracious  courtesies  to  American  scholars  in  England  during 
the  International  Historical  Congress  of  1913- 

William  Archibald  Dunning  was  elected  a  Correspond- 
ing Member  in  1905,  and  spoke  at  one  of  our  meetings  in 
November,  1903,  on  A  Little  More  Light  on  Andrew  Johnson. 
For  thirty-six  years  a  teacher  of  history  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity he  has  held  since  1904  the  Francis  Lieber  profes- 
sorship of  history  and  political  philosophy.  In  all  that  time 
he  has  exerted  an  influence  in  the  teaching  of  history  that 
has  been  fruitful  of  good  and  offered  an  example  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  scholar  devoted  to  encouraging  scholarship  in 
others.  His  publications  were  not  many  in  number  —  on 
political  theory  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  on  the  recon- 
struction policy  after  the  War  of  Secession,  and  on  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  —  but  what- 
ever he  did  write  was  at  once  accepted  because  of  its  merit 
and  the  solid  foundation  of  research  on  which  it  rested.  His 
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fine  sense  of  the  requirements  of  his  profession  proved  an 
inspiration  to  many,  and  his  sympathy  and  sense  of  humor 
made  him  a  lovable  colleague  and  companion. 

Key  of  Port  Royal 

Mr.  Lord  said: 

In  the  record  of  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  July 
26,  1796,^  among  the  gifts  to  the  Cabinet  is  enumerated 
"The  key  of  the  Fort  at  Annapolis,  taken  1710,"  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Belknap.  At  that  time  there  was  a  Samuel  Belknap, 
a  silversmith  in  Boston,  born  December  31,  1771,  who  Mr. 
Tuttle  suggests  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap 
and  a  son  of  our  founder  by  the  same  name.  Dr.  Belknap 
gave  to  the  ^Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on  October  11, 
1 791,  his  large  collection  of  the  papers  of  Pepperrell  and 
Shirley  relating  to  the  Louisburg  Expedition. 

At  Annapolis  Royal,  the  old  Port  Royal  of  the  French, 
there  is  still  standing  the  picturesque  old  fort  surrounded 
by  grounds  of  some  31  acres  in  extent,  which  are  now  a 
national  park.  Here  came  in  1604  the  French  expedition 
under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  des  Gua,  Sieur  de  ]\Ionts,  and 
second  in  command  was  Samuel  de  Champlain,  famous  as  a 
navigator,  geographer  and  historian. 

About  1635  the  first  fort  was  built  at  Annapolis  Royal  by 
Charles  de  ^lenou  d'Aulnay.  The  fort  now  standing  was 
built  between  1688  and  1710.  It  resisted  an  attack  by  the 
English  forces  made  up  largely  of  men  from  New  England 
in  1704  and  again  in  1707,  and  was  finally  captured  by  the 
expedition  which  assembled  in  Boston  in  1710  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Francis  Nicholson.  New  England  fur- 
nished twenty-four  transports,  and  England  twelve.  The 
military  part  consisted  of  one  regiment  of  marines,  two  regi- 
ments from  Massachusetts,  one  regiment  from  Connecticut, 
and  one  from  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  The  fleet 
sailed  from  Nantasket  on  September  8,  1710.  and  six  days 
later  entered  the  lower  basin  of  Port  Royal. 

Daniel  d'Auger  de  Subercase  became  Governor  of  Acadia 
in  1706,  and  was  in  command  of  the  defence  of  the  territory 
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and  of  the  fort  when  Colonel  Nicholson  demanded  its  sur- 
render. Failure  to  comply  with  the  demand  led  to  a  deter- 
mined attack  on  the  fort.  On  the  12th,  or  13th,  of  October, 
Subercase  sent  an  officer  to  Colonel  Nicholson  to  propose  a 
capitulation;  and  the  surrender  was  made  on  the  i6th  of 
October,  1710. 

Between  the  date  of  its  capture  by  Nicholson  and  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  in  18 14,  the  fort  sustained  some  serious 
attacks  and  sieges.  From  the  date  of  that  treaty  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  been  disturbed  by  war's  alarms  and 
its  occupation  as  a  military  post  was  abandoned  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  no  place  on  the  North  American  continent  which  in 
the  three  hundred  years  of  its  history  has  been  so  often 
under  fire,  so  often  captured  and  regained,  and  because  of 
that  historic  past  the  key  of  the  ancient  fortress  has  an 
unusual  interest  to  the  present  day  visitor. 

On  April  4,  1922,  Mr.  L.  M.  Fortier,  President  of  the 
Historical  Association  of  Annapolis  Royal  and,  as  honorary 
curator  of  the  fort,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  government,  wrote 
me  a  letter  strongly  urging  the  propriety  of  the  restoration 
of  the  key  to  the  Dominion  Government,  to  be  permanently 
preserved  in  the  old  fort. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  held  on  April 
12,  1922,  I  brought  to  their  attention  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fortier,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Council  being  favorable 
to  the  return  of  the  key,  as  requested,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Norcross  and  myself  with  full  power  to  act.  I  then 
wrote  Mr.  Fortier  that  if  a  formal  request  was  made  for  the 
return  of  the  key  by  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  old  fort  is  placed,  that  the 
application  would  be  favorably  received,  and  stated  that 

it  would  serve  as  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
courtesy  and  generosity  of  the  English  Government  in  pre- 
senting to  the  Town  of  Plymouth  last  year  two  ancient 
cannon  of  the  Mayflower  period." 

On  June  2,  1922,  the  Commissioner  of  National  Parks 
at  Ottawa  wrote  me  saying  in  part,  that 

the  Dominion  Government  has  recently  set  aside  this 
interesting  old  fort  as  a  historic  park  and  created  a  museum  there, 
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in  which  as  many  historical  relics  connected  with  the  early  days 
as  can  be  secured  are  being  placed.  You  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  old  Key  would  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
,  value  in  this  connection,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  ask  whether  your  Society  would  consider  the  suggestion  of  its 
surrender  to  Canada,  so  that  it  might  be  deposited  permanently 
with  other  records  in  the  old  fort.  If  your  Society  feels  that  it 
can  consider  such  a  proposal  favorably,  I  can  assure  you  that 
your  courtesy  and  generosity  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
Canadian  Government. 

On  the  1 2  th  of  June,  after  conference  with  Mr.  Norcross, 
I  wrote  the  Commissioner  that  the  Society  would  permit  the 
return  of  the  Key  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and  express- 
ing the  hope  that  its  return  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries 
might  serve  as  a  slight  expression  of  the  present  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  I  received  a  graceful  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  Canadian  Government,  signed  by 
Charles  Stewart,  Minister,  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  12  th  and 
learn  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
has  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Dominion  Government  the  old  Key 
of  Fort  Anne,  Annapolis  Royal,  which  has  been  in  its  possession 
for  many  years,  in  order  that  it  may  be  deposited  permanently 
with  other  records  of  the  early  occupation  in  the  old  Fort. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  courteous  action  of  your  Society  in 
this  connection  is  very  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  be  remembered  as  a  very  happy  expression  of 
international  goodwill  and  will  help  to  strengthen  the  impression, 
that  in  the  work  for  the  preservation  of  historical  and  beautiful 
things  on  this  continent  there  is  no  dividing  line. 

In  August  of  this  year  Mr.  Norcross  and  Mr.  Tuttle  made 
the  formal  delivery  of  the  Key  at  Annapolis  and  I  shall 
ask  Mr.  Norcross  to  report  upon  that  interesting  event. 

The  return  of  the  Key  properly  follows  the  more  impor- 
tant return  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  of  the  Trumbull 
papers,  and  furnishes  another  precedent  which  I  trust  will 
have  a  helpful  influence  in  years  to  come  in  securing  the 
return  of  certain  relics  of  the  historic  past,  now  widely 
scattered,  to  the  localities  and  societies  where  such  memorials 
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naturally  belong  and  can  best  be  preserved.  No  collection 
will  permanently  suffer  by  a  gift  of  some  relic  in  its  posses- 
sion to  another  locality  or  society  which  presents  a  more 
natural  and  fitting  resting  place,  and  the  result  will  show, 
I  think,  that  the  collections  of  this  Society  in  the  years  to 
come  will  receive  objects  of  historic  interest  which  more 
properly  belong  here  than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  adoption 
of  the  policy  which  this  simple  gift  illustrates. 

Mr.  NoRCROSS  then  said: 

When  Mr.  Lord  went  to  England,  I  took  up  the  matter  of 
the  key  of  Port  Royal.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  our 
Librarian,  I  went  to  Annapolis  Royal  in  September,  taking 
with  me  the  key,  which  I  had  placed  in  an  appropriate  box 
with  a  brass  plate  inscribed: 

Key  of  Port  Royal  17 10 
Given  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  1796 
Returned  to  Annapolis  Royal  1922 

On  Monday,  September  18,  we  were  received  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Historical  Society  in  the  Officers'  Quarters  in  Fort 
Anne,  now  restored  and  made  into  a  Museum,  where  Mayor 
King  made  an  address  of  welcome.  Nicholson's  account  of 
the  Surrender  in  17 10  and  letters  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and 
the  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  at  Halifax  were 
then  read,  and  I  made  the  presentation  of  the  key,  with  a 
few  words  on  the  propriety  of  such  relics  being  placed  where 
they  were  of  the  most  interest.  Mr.  Tuttle  spoke  briefly, 
and  Mr.  Fortier,  the  President  of  the  Society,  read  the  fol- 
lowing response: 

Gentlemen: — In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  as  representing  more  particularly  the  National  Parks  Branch 
of  the  Public  Service,  I  accept  for  the  museum  of  Fort  Anne  the 
interesting  gift  you  have  brought  here  today. 

We  are  assembled  as  near  the  site  of  the  old  gateway  of  the 
Fort  as  circumstances  will  allow.  The  key  of  Port  Royal,  given 
up  and  received  by  brave  men,  French  on  the  one  hand,  English- 
American  on  the  other,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  is  brought 
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back  today  by  English-Americans  and  received  by  a  man  who 
by  descent  is  of  the  breed  of  de  Subercase!  Could  anything  be 
more  fitting? 

One  thing  we  of  Annapolis  Royal  must,  however,  regret,  and 
that  is  that  while  you  people  of  Boston,  and  particularly  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  were  taking  care  of  our  old 
key  and  preserving  it  for  us,  our  fathers  let  the  gateway  and  the 
gate  to  which  this  key  belonged  go  to  pieces  and  utterly  disappear, 
so  that  no  fragment  of  them  remains,  and  we  only  know  of  their 
existence  and  location  by  the  old  plans,  tracings  of  which  are  in 
our  museum. 

That  really  is  too  bad,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to  guard  against  a  repetition 
of  this  supineness  —  otherwise  we  would  not  be  worthy  of  the 
trust  you  are  reposing  in  us  in  giving  back  our  old  key.  The 
Government  and  the  Historical  Societies  of  Canada  are  working 
together  for  the  preservation  of  the  historic  monuments  that  re- 
main —  such  as  this  old  fort.  The  example  set  us  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  is  being  followed  —  we  are  working 
now  on  similar  lines  in  Canada,  and  doing  it,  we  believe, 
effectively. 

I  ask  you  to  carry  this  message  back  with  you  to  Boston,  along 
with  our  fraternal  greetings,  and  our  best  and  sincerest  thanks  to 
the  Society  you  represent  for  the  care  taken  so  many,  many  years 
of  this  old  key,  and  the  wonderful  kindness  and  unselfishness  of 
the  Society  in  parting  with  it  now  in  order  to  have  it  restored  to 
its  place  of  origin.  I  ask  you  to  assure  the  Society  for  us  that 
the  key  will  be  well  taken  care  of  here,  and  given  a  place  of 
special  honour  in  the  museum  of  Fort  Anne. 

Yours  faithfully, 

L.  M.  FORTIER, 

President  of  the  Historical  Association  of  Annapolis 
Royal  and  Honorary  Superintendent  of  Fort  Anne. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  filed  in  the  Society  with  this 
report. 

We  were  taken  on  motor  rides  through  Granville  and 
Digby  Gut  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  to  Bear  River,  and 
entertained  twice  at  afternoon  tea,  and  left  Annapolis  on 
Wednesday  the  20th.  On  the  way  to  Annapolis  Royal  we 
stopped  over  Sunday  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  saw 
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in  Trinity  Church,  founded  by  the  loyalists  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  original  carved  Royal  Arms  which  formerly  hung 
in  the  Old  State  House  in  Boston,  and  which  were  taken  to 
Halifax  at  the  evacuation  by  the  British  in  1776,  and  later 
to  St.  John. 

Mr.  Tuttle  made  rubbings  of  two  memorial  brasses  in  the 
Church  to  Jonathan  Sewall  and  his  wife,  Esther,  daughter 
of  Edmund  Quincy,  and  to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

Mr.  Ford  offered  some 

Letters  of  Thomas  Coram. 

What  little  is  known  of  Thomas  Coram,  at  one  time  a 
resident  of  Taunton,  may  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  in  Hamilton  A.  Hill's  paper  in  2 
American  Antiquarian  Society  Proceedings,  vii.  133,  and 
in  Charles  A.  Reed's  contribution  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  11.  1880.  To  these  essays 
may  be  added  an  anonymous  contemporary  and  vehemently 
favorable  estimate,  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1751,  entitled 
Private  Vertue  and  Public  Spirit  displayed.  In  a  Succinct 
Essay  on  the  Character  of  Captain  Thomas  Coram.  But 
none  of  the  studies  of  his  career  and  character  begin  to  have 
the  interest  that  his  letters  convey,  and  all  of  them  combined 
do  not  show  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  temper  as  do  the 
collection  now  given.  They  are  written  after  Coram  had 
attained  a  certain  success  and  position  in  England  and  ex- 
hibit to  the  full  his  remembrance  of  old  injuries,  his  restive- 
ness  under  opposition  and  his  freedom  of  expression,  the 
more  noticeable  because  the  letters  are  addressed  to  a  clergy- 
man. The  tribute  of  1751  says  "  his  Arguments  were  nervous, 
tho'  not  nice,  founded  commonly  upon  Facts;  and  the  Conse- 
quences that  he  drew,  so  closely  connected  with  them,  as  to 
need  no  farther  Proof  than  a  fair  Explanation.  When  once 
he  made  an  Impression,  he  took  care  it  should  not  wear  out; 
for  he  enforced  it  continually  by  the  most  pathetic  Remon- 
strances. In  short,  his  Logic  was  plain  Sense,  his  Eloquence 
the  natural  Language  of  the  Heart." 
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REASONS  OF  APPEAL.^ 

Bristol  Ss.   The  Reasons  of  Appeal  of  Thomas  Coram  of  Boston 
in  New-England  sometime  resideing  in  Tanton  Ship- 

SEAL    wright  Appel'ts  ags't  Peter  Walker  of  Tanton  afores'd 
Husbandman  Deft  from  the  Judgm't  of  the  Inferiour 

Court  of  Common  pleas  held  at  Bristol  for  the  County  of  Bristol 

on  the  second  tuesday  of  January  last  to  the  Superiour  Court  of 

Judicature  to  be  holden  at  Bristol  for  the  County  aforesaid  on  the 

second  tuesday  of  September  next  1701. 

ist.  That  whereas  at  the  said  Inferiour  Court  Judgment  was 

given  for  the  deft  the  same  by  law  ought  to  have  been  given  for 

the  pit.  -  . 

2d  That  whereas  the  said  deft  did  by  one  instrument  under  his 
hand  and  seal  dated  the  Eighteenth  day  of  apriU  1699,  for  and 
in  consideracion  of  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  mony  did  promise 
and  agree  with  the  said  Coram,  to  Cart  draw  and  raft  all  the 
timber  and  wooden  matterialls  from  the  stump's  into  the  building 
yard  of  said  Coram  for  the  Compleat  building  and  lanching  of  a 
new  ship  which  said  Coram  hath  on  the  Stocks  etc.  as  by  said 
Covenants  may  more  fully  appear,  which  said  agreement  or  Cove- 
nant the  b^id  deft  hath  broken,  to  the  damage  of  the  pit.  at  least 
five  hundred  pounds,  by  his  not  Carting  said  timber  for  said 
Ship  as  he  was  obleidged  to.  first,  by  the  loss  of  the  pit.  owne 
time  (2)  the  loss  of  his  mens  time  (3)  the  hinderance  of  the 
ships  goeing  on  (4)  the  Loss  of  many  tonn's  of  timber  which  was 
Cut  and  hewed  and  not  being  Carted  was  burnt  in  the  woods, 
other  timber  being  carted  to  the  waterside  and  not  brought  into 
the  Yard  accord:  to  Covnant  was  Carried  away  with  the  tide 
and  so  wholly  lost  which  Constrained  the  pit  to  Cut  more  timber 
to  Supply  the  place,  the  (5)  damage  for  want  of  the  timber  being 
Carted  is  the  loss  of  my  freind  one  Mr.  Hunt  a  worthy  Merchant 
in  London,  who  was  concerned  with  the  pit.  who  hath  ordered 
the  withdrawing  of  the  Effects  out  of  the  pits  hands  which  was 
sent  to  Carry  on  the  ship  and  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
of  the  tedeousness  in  building  occasioned  by  no  other  means  but 
the  want  of  timber  being  Carted,  all  of  which  doth  appear  by 
Evidence  and  whereas  the  deft  pleads  the  matters  being  left  to 
men  and  that  they  have  given  their  award  therein  it  plainly  doth 
appear  by  Shepherds  grand  abridgment  ^  i  prt.  fol.  178  that 
.1  From  the  coUection  of  Charles  P.  Greenough.    An  account  of  this 
suit  is  given  by  Mr.  Hill,  op.  cit.  r-    »  j 

2  Grand  Abridgment  of  the  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  England, 
London,  1675,  by  William  Sheppard. 
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their  award  is  voyd,  for  that  reason  that  they  have  not  mentioned 
or  awarded  any  thing  concerning  said  Actions  and  Crooks  re- 
ports ^  2d  prt:  fol:  200:  Dtt.  354  and  400.  neither  did  they  de- 
liver it  according  to  submission  therfore  voyd  as  appears  by 
Shepherd  abridgment  i  pr:  fol:  178:  and  Crooks  2  prt:  fol:  578 
for  these  reasons  therefore  the  Aplt.  doubts  not  but  this  Honor'd 
Court  will  see  good  reason  to  reverse  said  Judgment  of  the  In- 
feriour  Court  and  give  Judgment  for  the  damage  sued  for  and 
Costs  of  suit,  to 

your  Hon'rs  Humble  servant 

Thomas  Coram. 

Writ. 

Bristoll  SB.  WilHam  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England 
Scotland  France  and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  faith 
SEAL  etc:  To  the  Sheiriff  of  our  County  of  of  Bristol  his 
Under  Sheiriff  or  Deputy  Greeting 
We  command  you  to  Attach  the  Goods  or  Estate  of  Thomas 
Coram  of  Taunton  in  the  County  of  Bristoll  in  New  England, 
Shipwright  to  the  Value  of  three  Hundred  poundes  and  for 
want  thereof  to  take  the  Body  of  the  said  Thomas  Coram  (if 
he  may  be  found  in  your  precinct)  and  him  safely  keep  so 
that  you  have  him  before  Our  Justices  of  our  Infeiriour  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  next  to  be  holden  at  Bristoll  for  and  within  Our 
County  of  Bristoll  aforesaid  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January 
then  and  there  in  our  said  Court  to  answer  unto  Peter  Walker 
of  Taunton  in  the  County  of  Bristoll  within  the  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  aforesaid  Yeoman  in  a  Plea 
of  Coven't  for  that  viz't  whereas  by  Certaine  Articles  of  Agrem't 
Indented  and  made  the  i8th  day  of  April  i6gg  between  the  said 
Peter  Walker  by  the  Name  of  Peter  Walker  of  Taunton  in  the 
County  of  Bristoll  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England  Yeoman  of  the  one  part  and  the  said  Thomas 
Coram  by  the  Name  of  Thomas  Coram  of  Taunton  aforesaid 
Shipwright  of  the  other  part  One  part  of  which  Articles  be  sealed 
with  the  seale  of  the  said  Thomas  Coram  bearing  date  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid.  The  said  Peter  Walker  Produceth  here  in 
Court  Amongst  other  things  it  is  Concluded  as  followeth  viz't: 
That  in  Consideration  for  Carting  Drawing  and  Rafting  and  lay- 
ing into  the  yard  (mentioned  in  said  Articles)  All  the  timber 

1  Sir  George  Croke,  Reports,  King's-Bench  and  Common-Bench  [1582- 
1641],  London,  1669, 
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Planke  Masts  and  Trunails  and  all  wooden  Matterialls  what- 
soeuer  fitt  for  Compleat  Building  Lanching  and  finishing  the  Ship 
(in  said  Articles  allsoe  Mentioned)  as  in  said  Articles  covenanted 
The  said  Thomas  Coram  for  himself  Exe'rs  Adm'rs  and  Assignes 
Doth  Coven't  promise  Bargaine  and  Agree  to  and  with  the  said 
Peter  Walker  his  heires  Exe'rs  and  Adm'rs  to  pay  or  Cause  to  be 
payd  unto  the  said  Peter  Walker  or  his  Assignes  at  Taunton 
aforesaid  the  full  and  Just  somme  of  fifty  poundes  Curr't  mony 
of  New  England  in  moun'ts  following  (that  is  to  say)  Ten  poundes 
well  and  truely  payd  the  15th  day  of  June  last  past  before  the 
Ensealeing  said  Articles  the  Receipt  whereof  is  thereby  Acknowl- 
edged Thirty  poundes  more  on  the  thirtyeth  day  of  June  Next 
Ensueing  or  on  the  Third  day  Next  after  the  abouesaid  Matte- 
rial  shall  be  layd  into  the  yard  which  shall  first  and  Next  Happen 
after  all  be  layd  into  the  yard  as  thereby  Covenanted,  and  the 
remaineing  ten  poundes  within  three  months  after,  and  to  Hew 
all  the  Timber  as  much  as  is  proper  and  safe  and  all  the  Plank 
Loggs  on  two  sides  and  the  biggest  Masts  and  yards  Eight  Square, 
and  to  make  the  said  Wallker  Reasonable  allowance  for  the  Cart- 
ing any  timber  or  Planke  the  which  he  shall  Cart  and  lay  in  the 
yard  over  and  above  what  shall  be  used  about  the  said  ship  as 
aforesaid  According  to  the  Discretion  and  Award  of  two  Judicious 
men  (who  shall  haue  Liberty  to  Chuese  a  third  man)  mutually 
Choesen  by  both  the  said  partyes  To  the  true  and  faithfull  keep- 
ing obseruation  performing  and  fullfilling  of  all  and  singuler  the 
Couents,  Bargaines  Articles  Agreem'ts  and  Payments  in  maner  as 
aforesaid  The  said  Thomas  Coram  for  his  part  bindeth  himself 
his  heires  and  Executors  etc.  to  the  said  Peter  Walker  his  heires 
Exe'rs  etc.  in  the  penalty  of  makeing  good  all  the  Damage  that 
may  Arise  thro'  the  Neglect  or  Default  of  the  said  Thomas  Coram 
on  his  part  to  be  payd  unto  the  said  Peter  Walker  his  heires  and 
Assignes  as  in  and  by  the  Articles  of  Agreem't  aforesaid  Amongst 
other  things  more  fully  and  plainly  may  Appear.  And  alltho'  the 
said  Peter  walker  hath  well  and  faithfully  observed  performed  and 
fulfilled  all  and  singuler  the  Couen'ts  Bargains  Articles  and 
Agreem'ts  in  the  Articles  of  Agreements  Specifyed  on  the  part 
of  him  the  said  Peter  walker  to  be  obserued  fullfiUed  and  per- 
formed according  to  the  form  and  Effect  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment aforesaid.  Protesting  that  the  said  Thomas  Coram  hath  not 
kept  obserued  performed  or  fullfilled  the  Couen'ts  Bargaines 
Articles  Agreements  and  payments  in  the  said  Articles  of  Agrem't 
Specifyed  on  the  part  of  him  the  said  Thomas  Coram  to  be  kept 
obserued  performed  or  fullfilled  according  to  the  form  and  Effect 
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of  the  said  Articles  of  Agremt  In  fact  the  said  Peter  Walker 
saith  that  the  said  Thomas  Coram  hath  not  payd  him  the  Thirty 
poundes  aforesaid  Nor  the  ten  poundes  aforesaid  Nor  made 
Reasonable  Allowance  for  Carting  the  timber  Plank  etc  Carted 
and  layd  in  the  yard  over  and  above  what  was  used  about  the 
ship  aforesaid  and  so  the  said  Peter  saith  that  the  said  Thomas 
his  Couen't  aforesaid  with  the  said  Peter  walker  in  this  behalfe 
made  according  to  the  form  and  Effect  of  the  Articles  of  Agreem't 
aforesaid  hath  not  Kept  but  Broken  to  the  Damage  of  the  said 
Peter  walker  (as  he  saith)  the  somme  of  one  Hundred  and  fifty 
poundes  which  shall  then  and  there  be  made  to  Appeare  with 
other  due  Damages  and  haue  you  there  this  writt  with  your  doings 
therein  witness  Nathaniel  Byfield  Esq'r  at  Bristoll  the  24th  of 
December  In  the  Thirteenth  Year  of  Our  Reign  Annoque  Domini 

John  Cary  Cler: 

December  the  29th  1701 

By  Vertue  of  this  writt  I  have  Attached  a  New  Ship  upon  the 
stocks  of  the  within  said  Coram  of  Taunton  to  Suffecient  Value 
and  left  a  Summons  at  his  house  By 

John  Watts  Under  Sheiriff. 

The  Deft  pleads  that  the  pl't  hath  not  performed  his  Coue- 
nants  as  Auerd  in  the  writt  Therefore  the  payments  not  due. 

Thomas  Coram. 

A  true  Copie  Exam'd  per  John  Cary  Cler: 

To  Benjamin  Colman 

London  30th  April  1734. 

Reverend  Sir,  —  I  was  hon'rd  with  your  most  acceptable 
Letter  of  the  19th  September  last,  Signifying  your  Graceous 
Acceptance  of  one  of  the  24  Lattin  Copys  of  Erasmus  his  Eccle- 
siastes^  which  (by  permition  of  the  Rest  of  the  late  Reverend 
Dr.  Bray's  Associates)  I  sent  last  year  to  New  England;  And 
your  Expressing  your  good  liking  to  that  Book  as  proper  and 
usefull  in  the  hands  of  the  Professors  and  Tuters  of  the  College 
and  profitable  to  Studients  in  Divinity  and  Candidates  for  the 
Ministry  and  which  ought  to  be  Immortal  and  ly  on  the  Table  of 
every  one  that  has  the  Care  of  Soules;  it  was  by  the  like  good 

^  Ecclesiastes,  sive  de  Ratione  concionandi,  London,  1730.  A  translation 
was  printed  in  1797. 
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account  I  had  of  it  from  some  here  who  are  also  good  Judges  in 
Books,  I  was  prompted  to  send  those  few  Copys  supposing  there 
were  not  any  of  that  sort  in  New  England;  for  my  part  I  am  no 
Judge  in  Learning  I  understand  no  Lattin,  nor  English  nither, 
well,  for  though  Through  Mercy  I  discended  from  vertuous  good 
Parentage  on  both  sides  as  any  Body,  they  were  Famelies  of 
Strict  hon'r  and  honesty  and  alwayes  of  Good  Reputation  amongst 
the  better  sort  of  people,  Yet  I  had  no  Learning,  my  Mother 
Dying  when  I  was  Young,  My  Father  Marryed  again  4  or  5  years 
after  at  Hackney  Near  this  City,  I  went  to  sea,  out  of  my  Native 
place  the  Little  Town  of  Lyme  in  the  West  of  England  at  11 
years  and  half  old  until  5  years  after  my  Father  sent  for  me 
hither  and  put  me  apprentice  to  a  Shipwright ;  however,  the  above- 
said  venerable  Dr.  Bray  late  minister  of  Aldgate  Parish  ^  wherein 
I  lived  had  the  Goodness  to  bear  a  great  Respect  for  me  at  all 
Times  from  his  first  knowing  me,  and  often  Lamented  the  great 
pains  I  for  many  years  took  for  having  a  proper  Settlement  made 
on  the  Lands  Lying  Wast  and  Derelict  between  New  England 
and  Nova  Scotia,^  told  me  a  little  before  Christmas  1729  his  Death 
he  found  drew  near  for  he  was  sure  by  his  continued  decay  he 
should  not  live  out  the  Winter  yet  he  would  before  he  dyed  find 
out  a  way  to  have  a  Settlement  made  for  the  Releife  of  such 
honest  poor  Distressed  Famelies  from  hence  as  by  Losses,  want 
of  Employment  or  otherwise  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  such 
who  were  persecuted  for  their  professing  the  protestant  Religion 
abroad,  to  be  happy  by  their  Labour  and  Industry  in  some  part 
of  His  Majesties  Dominions  in  America  but  was  of  Opinion  the 
place  I  proposed  was  ,  too  far  Northward,  the  Winters  being  very 
long  there;  he  sent  for  Mr.  James  Vernon,^  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Hales,^  Ld.  Percival  ^  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  and  2  or  3  more  and 
proposed  their  Entering  into  an  association  with  him  tho  Confined 
to  his  Chamber  for  the  Carrying  on  his  Design  of  a  Colony,  and 
two  Designs  of  his  own  viz't  for  Instructing  the  Negroes  in  the 
British  Plantations  in  the  Christian  Religion;  (for  which  there 
is  £960  now  at  Intrest  under  good  security)  for  settling  Parochial 
Libraries  in  Great  Britain;  and  for  other  Good  purposes;  he  sent 

1  (1656-1730),  who  held  the  living  of  St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldgate. 

2  Abstract  of  the  Scheme  of  Government  so  fcLr  as  it  relates  to  the 
Grantees  for  settling  the  Land  lying  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Province 
of  Maine.    London,  1721. 

3  Died,  1756,  son  of  James  Vernon  (1646-1727).  He  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Bray  in  the  parochial  library  trust. 

^  (1677-1761),  physiologist  and  inventor. 

5  John  Perceval,  first  Earl  of  Egmont  (1683-1748). 
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for  proper  persons  to  Draw  up  an  Instrument  suitable  to  the 
occations  and  to  his  good  Hking  for  he  Continued  very  Senceble, 
and  had  also  his  last  Will  altered  to  his  Mind,  Which  were  both 
Executed  at  the  same  Time  and  just  Time  enough  before  he  be- 
gan to  loose  his  Spirits  and  Sences  and  he  Expired  a  few  dayes 
after  on  the  15th  february,  and  is  without  all  Doubt  happy,  he 
was  a  Great  Small  man  and  had  done  Great  good  things  in  his 
life  Time.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  had  recommended  to  him,  and  given 
him  the  names  of  some  Gentlemen  to  be  associates  which  I  believe 
he  would  not  have  Consented  to  if  he  had  known  them,  how 
ever  A  Charter  was  thereupon  solliceted  and  obtained  for  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  somewhat  more  than  2  years  after.^  There 
are  not  many  of  those  associates  who  gives  themselves  any  Trouble 
about  the  other  two  Matters,  but  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say 
the  better  sort  of  them  do.  They  Constantly  meet  the  first  Mun- 
day  in  every  Month;  at  their  last  meeting  I  proposed.  That  as 
they  have  still  Books  which  were  left  them  by  Doctor  Bray  for 
to  give  some  small  Library  either  to  Parishes  or  Missionaries 
abroad,  they  would  consent  to  let  me  have  a  small  parcel  of  those 
books  proper  for  each  of  the  3  Missionaries  Parker,  Hinsdell 
and  Secomb  who  were  on  the  12  th  December  Ordain'd  in  your 
South  Brick  Meeting  house  to  be  employed  in  that  most  Excel- 
lent Work  of  Converting  the  Indians  to  the  True  Christian  Re- 
ligion, as  mentioned  in  a  newspaper  sent  me  by  my  Sister  Mrs. 
Stirling  Entitled  the  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  13th  of 
December,^  Which  Paragraph  I  have  published  in  one  of  our 

1  June  9,  1732. 

2  Yesterday  came  on  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephen  Parker, 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Hinsdell  &  Mr.  Joseph  Secomb,  at  our  South  Brick  Meeting 
House,  before  a  great  &  reverend  sembly  of  Ministers  and  People.  The 
Rev.  Mr,  Cooper  began  the  Exercise  with  Prayer,  Dr.  Sewal  preach'd  from 
Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  their  Eyes  and  turn  them  from  Darkness  to  Light, 
and  from  the  Power  of  Satan  unto  GOD,  &c.  Then  Mr.  Webb  Pray'd,  Dr. 
Coleman  gave  the  Charge,  and  Mr.  Prince  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship: 
Several  other  Reverend  Ministers  of  the  Town  joyn'd  in  the  laying  on_  of 
Hands. 

Dr.  Coleman  gave  a  brief  Account  of  the  Occasion  of  the  Meeting  to 
this  Effect,  "  That  a  few  private  Gentlemen  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  who 
were  a  Society  there,  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  laying  to  Heart  the 
Ignorance,  Atheism,  Popery  and  Impiety  that  did  so  much  abound  in  the 
Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  made  a  voluntary  Subscription  for  erect- 
ing Charity  Schools  in  those  Places  of  Darkness  &  Irreligion.  But  soon 
finding  themselves  unable  in  their  private  Capacity,  to  carry  on  so  great 
and  publick  a  Work,  some  of  them  applied  privately  to  Members  of  their 
General  Assembly,  the  Representatives  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  in 
the  Year  1706,  recommended  it  to  their  Commission,  who  published  Pro- 
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Newspapers  hoping  it  may  provoke  other  Doctor  Williams  ^  here 
in  this  Kingdome  to  help  out  either  with  their  wealth  to  Support 
Missionarys  in  the  Protestant  Intrest  In  the  said  most  Excellent 
Work  Whilst  the  Romanist  spare  no  pains  to  Instruct  those 
Indians  in  their  Way  to  Consider  English  men  as  the  Posterity 
of  Jews  that  murtherd  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  I 
know  not  What.  I  represented  to  those  Worthy  and  hon'rd 
Gentlemen  the  Earl  of  Egment  and  the  other  associates  then  pres- 
ent on  the  ist  instant  That  to  give  a  small  parcel  of  those  books 
to  each  of  those  3  Gentlemen  would  have  Extreordinary  good 
effect,  the  publishing  it  in  our  News  papers  might  exite  Bene- 
factors for  promoting  so  good  a  Work  as  these  3  are  upon;  It 
would  be  a  great  Encouragement  to  them,  for  as  they  are  young 
men  they  have  no  books  nor  money  to  buy  any,  besides,  such 
notice  of  them  would  be  an  hon'r  to  them  and  would  Cause  Emu- 
lation amongst  other  Candidates  for  the  Ministry  and  there  is  a 
Large  havest  for  Labourers  in  that  Work  they  are  upon. 

The  Associates  Declared  they  were  willing  to  give  some  Books 
as  I  desired  provided  proper  application  be  made  for  them,  els  it 


posals  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  as  well  in  Foreign  Parts,  as 
in  their  own  Highlands. 

Two  Years  after  this,  they  made  Application  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne  who  granted  her  Letters  Patents  for  Erecting  the  Subscriptions  into 
a  Corporation  for  the  Ends  aforesaid. 

By  the  Year  1720  the  Subscriptions  amounted  to  above  Eight  Thou- 
sand Pounds  Sterling,  and  a  Vast  Number  of  Charity  Schools  are  now 
supported  by  the  Honourable  Society,  many  more  (we  think)  than  one 
Hundred. 

And  the  Rev  and  Charitable  Dr.  Daniel  Williams  of  London,  a 
pisenting  Minister,  having  in  his  last  will  bequeathed  to  this  Society,  an 
Estate  of  JFifty  six  Pounds  Sterling  per  Annum,  toward  the  support  of 
three  Qualified  Missionaries,  Ordained  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  that  should 
Labour  in  the  Instruction  &  Conviction  of  Infidel  People  perishing  in  Igno- 
rance of  Christ:  The  Honourable  Society  choose  to  make  the  poor  Heathen- 
ish People  about  New-England  the  first  Objects  of  their  Care. 

To  which  End  they  wrote  to  His  Excellency  our  GOVERNOUR,  and 
nominated  several  Honourable,  and  Reverend  Persons  under  Him,  to  be 
their  Commissioners  and  Corresponding  Members;  which  being  laid  before 
the  General  Court,  two  Years  ago,  they  granted  an  Additional  Honour- 
able Support  to  each  of  the  Missioners  for  five  Years. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  Year  that  Mr.  Parker,  Hinsdel  and  Secomb 
have  been  Ministring  in  the  Places  assigned  them,  the  first  at  Fort  Rich- 
mond, the  second  at  Fort  Dummer  the  third  at  St.  George's;  whither  they 
are  returned  (by  the  Will  of  GOD)  accompanied  with  the  Prayers  of  all 
the  People  of  GOD,  for  their  Success  in  a  Mission  of  so  great  Difficulty 
and  Importance.    Boston  Weekly  News-Letter,  December  13,  1733. 

1  Daniel  Williams  (1643  ?-i 716) . 
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would  be  improper  to  Send  any  before  it  be  Known  they  are 
Wanted,  they  desired  me  to  enform  myself  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Scots  Society  here  at  London,  who  has  since  told  me  he  be- 
lieves and  is  sure  no  books  have  been  sent  there  from  Great 
Britain;  And  that  I  would  Inform  myself  if  those  Missionarys 
wanted  Books.  Now  Good  Sir  I  conceive  the  Reverend  the  Presi- 
dent^ is  the  Proper  person  to  write  to  on  this  occation  yet  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  time  to  Write  to  him  by  this  Ship  to  acknowl- 
edge the  favour  of  his  Kind  letter,  I  being  such  a  poor  Writer  it 
is  troublesome  to  me,  but  if  I  can  get  Time  to  write  it  will  be 
but  short.  Wherefore  If  you  will  be  so  good  to  Commune  with  him 
on  this  affaire  of  Books  for  the  3  Missionaries,  you  will  between 
you  consider  who  it  will  be  best  to  write  to,  whither  to  the  Earl 
of  Egmont  who  is  a  Worthy  Good  Charitable  Gentleman  and  one 
of  the  Doctor  Bray's  first  associates  and  acquaintance,  but  is 
often  at  the  Bath  or  at  one  of  his  Seats  in  the  Country,  so  conse- 
quently uncertain,  els  he  would  be  the  very  best  person  to  Write 
to  on  it.  If  you  or  any  els  should  write  to  me  thereon  I  conceive 
it  would  be  as  well  to  write  to  me  and  Instruct  me,  as  I  have  the 
hon'r  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Bray's  Associates,  to  Represent  to  them 
that  some  Books  for  those  Missionaries  would  be  acceptable  etc. 
But  I  forget  myself,  for  me  to  pretend  to  give  you  advice  would 
be  like  bringing  forth  a  Candle  to  light  the  Sun;  I  had  like  to 
forget  to  acquaint  you  that  I  communicated  yours  ^  and  the  Presi- 
dents and  Doctor  Cutters  Letters  on  one  the  same  Subject,  to 
the  associates  who  shewed  a  just  Esteem  for  them  and  desired 
me  that  they  might  be  put  on  the  file  which  I  gladly  yeilded  to, 
for  they  were  in  my  opinion  very  good  letters  fitt  to  be  shewed 
and  keepd  and  X  hope  will  have  a  future  good  effect  and  produce 
a  most  noble  Building  on  that  low  foundation  of  sending  these 
few  Copys  of  that  small  Book. 

My  Wife  is  Extremely  obliged  to  your  Good  Lady  for  her 
Kind  Rememberance  of  her.  I  beg  leave  to  Joyne  with  my  Wife 
in  Tenders  of  our  utmost  Respects  to  your  Lady  ^  and  tho  I  never 
had  the  hon'r  of  any  acquaintance  with  her  I  had  with  her  good 
Father  Mr.  Crisp  from  my  first  coming  to  New  England  40  years 
past;  he  was  shaved  by  the  same  barber  Mr.  Chickley  where  I 
used  to  be  Shav^.   I  also  beg  the  favour  of  your  Brother  Mr. 

1  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

2  Written  in  September,  1733. 

3  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Crisp,  bom  September  15,  1672, 
married  (i)  William  Harris,  (2)  John  Leverett,  the  President  of  Harvard 
College,  (3)  John  Clark,  and  (4)  Dr.  Colman. 
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John  Coleman  ^  to  accept  of  our  Due  Respects. 

I  am  with  perfect  Esteem  Reverend  Sir  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

P.  S.    When  ever  you  think  fit  to  hon'r  me  with  a  line  be 
pleased  to  direct  for  me  to  be  left  at  the  Navy  Office  London. 
[Memorandum]    Answered  and  wrote  to  Ld.  Egmont,  July 

London,  13th  February  1 734-5- 

Reverend  and  Much  Esteemed  Sir,  —  As  soon  as  I  received 
the  favour  of  your  most  obliging  letter  dated  the  8th  July  which 
Inclosed  on©  from  you  to  the  Rt.  Hon'rble  the  Earl  of  Egmont  by 
Direction  of  his  Excellency  the  Gover'r  who  is  ever  ready  unto 
every  good  Work  and  is  first  in  the  Pious  Care  for  the  Success 
of  the  Mission  for  Conversion  of  the  Indians,  to  let  his  Lordship, 
as  head  of  the  associates  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Bray,  know  that 
the  Missionaries  among  the  Indians  are  in  Need  of  Proper  Books 
and  how  acceptable  the  bounty  of  his  L'dship  and  the  Associates 
to  the  said  Missionaries,  would  be  to  the  Gentlemen  Commissioners 
in  Boston  who  have  the  Oversight  of  those  Missions. 

The  Earl  of  Egment  was  at  that  time  sick  at  his  Seat  in  Kent. 
I  inclosd  to  him  your  said  Letter  which  he  answeared  me  and 
hoped  to  be  in  Town  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Associates,  w'ch  is 
the  first  Munday  Every  Month,  but  was  not  well  recoverd  then 
but  came  to  town  soon  after  and  readely  Consented  to  send  a 
Sortment  of  books  for  the  good  purpose  you  desired  them  and 
they  were  ordered  to  be  looked  out  and  bound  according  and  are 
Contained  on  the  small  Chest  w'ch  this  is  designed  to  be  sent  in. 
his  Lordship  was  not  then  very  well  recoverd,  and  Expected  the 
Books  would  be  sent  away  in  a  Ship  then  going  before  Winter, 
but  there  was  not  the  hast  made  to  have  the  books  got  ready,  as 
som,e  other  of  the  associates  as  well  as  my  self  Wished  for,  he 
said  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  be  able  to  write  to  you  then 
(but  Intends  it  now)  he  desired  me  to  do  it  in  the  best  manner 
I  could,  to  present  you  with  his  utmost  Respects  and  Thanks  for 
your  Letter  and  to  acquaint  you  with  his  Request  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  Intreat  your  Missionaries  to  Treat  the  Indians 
with  Justice  and  Patience  and  to  feed  them  with  Milk  and  not 
to  Cram  them  w'th  Mistry  (those  are  his  Lordships  Words)  and 
to  have  a  Care  not  to  put  the  fire  out  whilst  they  are  endeavour- 

1  (1671-1751),  a  merchant  who  wrote  much  on  currency  and  was 
connected  with  the  Land  Bank  of  1740. 

2  Printed  in  Turell,  Life  and  Character  of  Colman,  1749,  144- 
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ing  to  Kindle  it.  I  cannot  repeat  what  his  Lordship  said  but  w'th 
great  Disadvantage  to  it,  for  he  speaks  much  in  a  Httle  and  is 
no  Bigot  or  Partyman  in  Religion  no  farther  than  becoms  a  good 
and  Wise  man.  he  desired  me  to  get  one  or  2  of  Dr.  Watts's  small 
Catechisms,  a  Dissenting  minister  in  this  City,  which  his  Lordship 
thought  would  be  very  proper  to  teach  the  Indians,  so  I  got  5 
for  each  Missionary  15  in  the  Whole,  little  Things.  I  must  Re- 
quest you  will  be  pleased  to  take  a  Catalog  of  the  books  you 
receive  in  and  with  the  Chest  and  send  it  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith  at  Aldgate  Church  he  was  greatly  belov'd  by  Dr. 
Bray  and  the  fitest  man  among  his  Associates  for  you  to  Core- 
spond  with  for  he  knew  more  than  any  other  of  the  Drs.  Designes 
and  affairs  and  is  expert  enough  in  Writing,  he  has  put  a  letter 
Into  the  Chest  for  you  I  thinke  there  are  54  bound  books  in  the 
Chest,  little,  less  and  bigger.  They  are  designed  for  the  Mission 
not  for  the  Missionaries  to  be  their  own,  but  as  you  and  the 
other  Hon'rble  Commissioners  at  Boston  shall  be  pleased  to  Dis- 
pose of  them. 

as  soon  as  I  understood  there  were  Missionaries  appointed  to 
Reside  with  the  Indians  to  Instruct  them  I  requested  my  sister 
Mrs.  Stirling  to  send  each  of  the  Missionaries  one  of  Dr.  Brays 
Erasmus  Preacher  if  so  many  were  then  undisposed  of  (whereby 
they  are  already  supplyd  each  with  one).  I  have  a  letter  of 
Thanks  from  Mr.  Stephen  Parker  and  also  form  Mr.  Joseph  Sec- 
combe  which  were  transmited  to  me  by  my  said  Sister  and  the 
latter  named  Missionary  gave  me  an  account  of  those  Wild  people, 
which  I  communicated  to  the  Earls  of  Egmont  and  some  others 
of  the  Associates  who  are  Extreamly  pleasd  with  him  and  thinke 
he  appears  a  promising  man  to  do  great  Good  things  in  the 
World,  they  were  desirous  of  having  his  account  published,  in 
which  I  have  Gratifyed  them  as  you  may  see  by  the  Inclosed 
printed  paper,  he  happened  to  be  somewhat  Lucky  in  giving  an 
account  which  nither  of  the  other  did  so  I  was  desired  to  get  him 
a  Bible  worth  2  Genees  which  is  ordered  to  himself  not  for  the 
Mission,  and  which  I  shall  Convey  to  him  through  the  hand  of 
my  Sister  by  whom  I  had  his  account,  here  are  15  Sermons 
preaching  and  to  be  preached  against  Popery  by  15  Dissenting 
Ministers  in  this  City  when  they  shall  be  preached  and  Published, 
I  have  bespoke  one  of  each  for  each  of  the  s'd  3  Missionaries 
not  on  account  of  Dr.  Brays  associates  but  I  shall  send  them  by 
the  hand  of  my  Sister. 

I  request  your  Favour,  and  my  Wife  ^  Joynes  tharein  That  you 
1  Eunice,  daughter  of  John  and  Eunice  (Roberts)  Wayte,  born  July 
II,  1677,  and  married  Coram  June  27,  1700. 
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will  be  pleased  to  give  my  Mother  a  visit  when  it  may  suit  with 
your  Conveniency  She  is  an  Ancient  Good  Woman  we  both  love 
her. 

We  also  Request  you  will  be  pleased  to  present  our  utmost 
Respects  to  your  Good  Lady  Wishing  you  both  Long  enjoyment 
of  happiness  together  I  have  the  hon'r  to  be  with  perfect  Esteem 
Reverend  Sir  your  most  obedient  Servant 

Tho's  Coram. 

P.  S.  I  ami  not  a  Judge  in  books.  If  there  are  not  so  good  or 
so  many  of  those  as  I  could  wish  It  is  no  fault  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Smith. 

I  should  be  Glad  to  know  the  Age  and  Character  of  your  3 
Missionaries  their  Country  and  Parentage.^  Mr.  Seccombe  Stands 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Egment  and  some  others  here 

1  hope  he  will  deserve  always  to  be  so  and  that  it  may  be  for  his 
hon'r  and  advantage. 

[Memorandum]  Rec'd  April  14,  1735,  from  Mr.  Coram. 
Answered  21. 

[also]    Mr.  Coram.  1735.  with  my  answer  &  Revd.  Mr.  Smith 

2  Letter  on  same  head. 

London  26th  July  1735. 

Reverend  Sir,  —  I  was  highly  hon'rd  by  your  most  obliging 
letter  of  the  2 1  April,  which  was  Read  to  the  Earl  of  Egment  at 
a  full  Board  of  Dr.  Bray's  associates  His  Lordship  and  most 
of  the  Rest  hold  themselves  under  vast  obligations  to  you. 

I  think  Mr.  Seccombe  has  much  the  Harder  Taske  in  Grapling 
w'th  the  Jesuit  and  the  Jesuited  Indians  I  wish  he  had  a  fellow 
Labourer  with  him  to  Carry  on  that  Glorious  Worke.  The  L'd 
Egment  is  gon  into  the  Country  as  most  else  are,  and  there 
is  so  much  application  for  Books  for  the  Many  Charity  Schools 
erected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  they  each  desire  a 
quantity  equal  to  what  was  sent  to  the  Missionaries  (the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Scots  Society  is  one  of  Dr.  Brays  associates) 
as  I  fear  no  more  can  be  had  from  the  associates,  however  I  have 
spoke  to  Dr.  Avery  and  some  other  Good  men  from  whome  I  hope 

1  Stephen  Parker  was  in  the  class  of  1727,  Harvard  College,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  his  family.  Ebenezer  Hinsdell,  a  member  of  the  same  class 
was  from  Deerfield,  and  was  bom  on  the  passage  from  Canada  in  1706, 
and  died  in  1763.  Sheldon,  Deerfield,  I.  203.  Joseph  Seccombe  was  born 
in  1706,  graduated  in  1731,  married  Mary  Thuriel  in  1738  and  died  in 
1760. 
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to  get  some  books  or  other  assistants  against  those  Jesuitcal  Men 
and  ther  Disciples. 

I  have  desired  my  sister  to  send  you  one  of  the  3  volumes  of 
sermons  against  popery  I  request  you  will  forward  it  to  Mr. 
Hinsdell. 

My  Wife  Joyns  in  Thanks  to  your  self  and  Lady  for  your  kind 
visit  to  my  Mother. 

We  condole  with  you  on  the  Loss  of  your  Eldest  Daughter^ 
and  pray  God  to  sanctify  his  hand  to  you. 

I  desird  mr.  Smith  to  Excuse  me  to  you  for  I  am  going  out 
of  Town  for  Lancashire  for  6  weeks  and  was  afraid  I  should  not 
have  had  time  to  assure  you  I  am  w'th  the  Greatest  Respect 
Reverend  Sir  your  most  obedient  serv't 

Thomas  Coram. 

[Addressed]  To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Colman  in  Boston  New  Eng- 
land.   Per  Capt'n  Romans. 

[Memorandum]    Mr.  Coram  rec'd  Sept.  17.  1735. 

LivERPOOLE  Lancashire  23d  Septem'r  i735- 

Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir,  —  I  addressed  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  last  week  by  a  few  lines  wherein  I  mentioned  you  in  an 
affair  I  then  writ  on  which  he  will  Communicate  to  you.  I  came 
from  London  the  latter  end  of  July,  before  which,  I  received  a 
Packet  from  Mr.  Seccombe  at  Fort  George  in  St.  Georges  River 
dated  22d  April  Containing  a  Letter  to  the  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray 
with  some  further  accounts  of  the  Indians  and  the  Behaviour  of 
the  French  Jesuit  in  that  Quarter  etc.,  also  a  Letter  from  him  to 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Watts  in  London  and  a  letter  to  me,  all  open 
for  me  to  seal  them.  The  said  Associates  were  then  all  or  most 
of  them  gon  to  different  parts  of  the  Country  and  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Watts  was  in  the  Country  also  I  considering  those  Letters 
would  not  have  the  same  effect  if  I  left  them  or  Sent  them,  as  if 
I  deliverd  them  wherefore  I  resolved  to  bring  them  with  me 
to  make  some  proper  use  of  them  for  the  further  encouragement  of 
proscuting  that  Noble  Designe  of  Dr.  Williams,  and  before  I 
left  London  I  waited  on  Dr.  Avery  ^  once  a  Preacher  now  a 
Dr.  of  Laws  and  a  Man  of  a  Great  Estate  an  Excellent  man  speaks 
Truth  and  is  Ready  to  do  any  good  in  his  power.    I  requested 

1  Jane  (1708-173S),  married  Ebenezer  Turell.  Her  "Memoirs"  are  in 
Colman's  ReUqmx  Turellce,  173S. 

2  Benjamin  Avery,  d.  1764,  a  trustee  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  1728- 
1764. 
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him  to  move  amongst  his  Acquaintance  the  Raising  something 
for  the  Purchasing  proper  books  for  the  better  EnabUng  those 
Young  Davids  on  y'r  Borders  to  Beat  down  the  Old  Goliah's 
French  Jesuits  (tho  I  think  you  have  no  other  near  you  but  that 
one  of  Penobscot).  I  can  assure  you  the  Dr.  very  readily  Frankly 
told  me  he  liked  the  Designe  so  well  he  would  endeavour  to  per- 
swade  some  of  his  acquaintance  to  Contribute  something  toward 
so  good  a  Work  I  shall  write  to  him  thereon  before  I  return 
from  hence  for  London. 

I  well  knowing  that  many  wealthy  and  Generous  men  are  liv- 
ing in  this  Corperation  where  I  have  been  well  known  and  Re- 
spected for  many  years  past  and  was  presented  with  the  Freedom 
thereof  anno  1691  when  I  was  here  on  this  side  the  Kingdome 
to  adjust  the  True  Tunnage  of  the  ships  employed  for  Reduction 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Irland,  w'ch  service  I  performed  w'th  Reputa- 
tion, and  have  been  well  Esteem'd  in  those  parts  ever  since,  I 
Confer'd  with  some  of  the  Principal  Men  of  this  Great  Trading 
Town  and  Communicated  to  them  Mr.  Seccombe's  letters  and 
Explained  anything  which  I  found  necessary  if  any  such  wanted 
it  They  desird  the  Assistance  of  their  Minister  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Henry  Winder/  the  minister  of  the  Greatest  of  the  2  noble 
Presbeterian  Meeting  houses  ^  in  this  Town,  who  is  a  midle  aged 
man  greatly  Esteemed  by  every  body  and  he  is  a  Wealthy  man 
has  an  Elegant  Famely  and  they  live  in  good  Fashion  accordingly. 
The  heads  of  his  People  (some  of  Whome  are  Mr.  Pemberton,  his 
son  in  law  Mr.  Ogden  and  Mr.  Danvers  and  Mr.  Hardman)  have 
desired  him  to  write  to  you  and  have  yo'r  Answear  that  they 
may  then  Conclude  to  do  somthing  for  the  better  preventing 
the  Growth  of  Popery  on  yo'r  Borders,  but  be  pleased  to  be 
Cautious  of  mentioning  any  thing  to  him  in  your  answear  that 
may  look  like  mixing  the  Duty  and  Expence  w'ch  the  Province 
ought  to  be  at,  with  what  may  be  re[ceived]  on  the  Foot  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Designe,  for  it  is  thought  in  London,  and  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Hughs  ^  told  me  so  thare,  that  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Will  would  not  Readily  come  into  seting  over  that  Branch  of  the 
Drs.  Donation  to  the  Society  in  Scotland  because  they  had  been 
told  that  you  in  New  England  had  settled  the  3  Missionaries  as 
Chaplins  to  yo'r  Garrisons  rather  than  for  Regaining  the  per- 
verted Indians  out  of  the  Polutions  of  the  F[rench]  Jesuits.  You 
know  if  their  be  any  thing  in  that  suspected  mixture  or  not  I 

1  (1693-1752.) 

2  A  chapel  in  Bemis  Garden,  Red  Cross  Street,  built  for  him  and  opened 
in  July,  1727. 

3  Obadiah  Hughes  (1695-1751). 
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know  there  was  formerly  too  much  Narrow  Souldness  in  many 
of  those  then  called  Topmen  in  that  Country;  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  the  same  effort  at  Warrington  and  Manchester  in  this 
County  both  Rich  Towns  as  I  have  here  before  I  return  for 
London. 

It  has  happened  that  the  Wind  has  been  Westerly  for  a  week 
past,  and  Continues  so,  while  I  have  been  absent  from  hence  els 
I  should  have  lost  this  Opertunity  of  sending  the  Inclosed  but 
should  have  sent  it  to  London  to  have  been  forwarded  from 
thence. 

When  you  shall  be  pleased  to  write  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Winder  ;if  you  Inclose  it  to  me  I  will  forward  your  letters  to 
him  without  any  Expence  of  postage  to  him  provided  the  letters 
or  Packets  be  not  too  voluminous  and  be  directed  for  me  to  be 
l^ft  at  the  Navy  Office  London,  and  be  forwarded  in  Common 
with  other  Letters  but  Capta'n  Romans  alwayes  brings  them  to 
my  Wife  at  his  first  Coming,  anny  letters  are  lost  if  Directed  for 
me  at  the  New  England  Coffee  House  I  have  acquainted  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  the  Reason  of  it.  I  have  also  acqainted 
him  with  the  Cause  of  my  beliefe  that  no  more  Books  can  be  had 
from  the  associates  of  Dr.  Bray  for  yo'r  Mission.  Nevertheless 
I  conceive  it  very  proper  for  no  Notice  to  be  taken  of  it  but  for 
you  to  write  to  the  Earl  of  Egment  or  if  not  Directly  at  least 
address  him  through  yo'r  Letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  His  Lordship 
is  Really  a  Worthy,  Good,  Charitable  man  and  a  Wise  man  which 
shocks  me  the  more  that  he  has  been  prevailed  on  by  mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe and  others  to  Com  into  that  Detestable  Tenure  Scheme 
(in)  by  which  they  Grant  the  Lands  and  Govern  in  Georgia 
whereby  the  Females  are  all  Excluded  from  Inheriting  their 
Fathers  Lands  and  an  arbitrary  millitary  Government  is  set  up 
there  There  is  some  Extreordinary  Designe  in  all  this  which  I 
think  I  see  Clearly  Into,  but  I  would  no  more  give  my  Consent 
to  it  than  I  would  to  the  murder  of  all  the  Children  in  this  King- 
dome:  If  you  should  write  to  his  Lordship  he  would  answear  you 
with  pleasure  and  is  a  Well  bred  man  he  hon'rd  me  with  a  letter 
last  post  hither,  however  if  you  write  to  him  I  conceive  you  will 
not  mention  anything  of  Georgia  to  his  Lordship.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, as  I  more  and  more  Expect  from  the  Contents  of  some 
letters  from  London  to  me  thereon  in  my  Endeavours  now  under 
Consideration  for  the  Settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cat-Island 
(in  which  I  have  the  friendship  of  many  Great  Men)  it  will  tak 
off  from  Georgia. 

I  sent  the  set  of  Sermons  preached  in  London  the  begining  of 
this  year  against  popery  to  my  sister  Mrs  Stirling  one  volume 
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for  each  of  the  3  Missionaries  and  have  desired  her  to  send  you 
one  of  them  and  to  Request  you  will  be  pleased  to  forward  it 
to  that  of  them  whose  name  may  be  set  in  the  forepart  of  it, 
when  you  shall  have  done  with  it. 

I  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  Compliments  and 
thankfull  acknowledgments  to  yo'r  Lady  and  be  pleased  to  accept 
of  the  same  to  yo'r  self  for  your  Joynt  kind  visit  to  my  Good 
Mother  Mrs.  Waite.  Your  Repeating  her  that  hon'r  when  it 
may  be  suiteble  to  your  Lady  and  the  Weather  will  be  a  vast 
Obligation. 

I  am  w'th  the  most  profound  Respect  Reverend  Sir  Your  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  serv't 

Thomas  Coram. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  writen  and  as  I  was  begining  to 
seale  some  other  Letters  the  post  came  in  from  London  by  which 
my  wife  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Seccome  dated  21st 
of  June  with  one  Inclosed  therein  of  the  same  date  for  the  Rt. 
Hon'ble  the  Earl  of  Egmont  w'ch  I  shall  not  send  to  His  Lord- 
ship until  I  have  Communicated  it  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Winder 
and  some  of  the  Chiefe  of  His  Congregation  for  a  further  prompt- 
ing them  to  forward  the  Noble  Designe  of  the  founder  of  the 
Protestant  Mission  to  the  Indians  and  then  I  will  Inclosed  his 
Letter  to  the  ^slyI  of  Egmont.  I  am  sure  his  Lordship  will  be 
highly  wel  pleased  with  it. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Josiah  Cotton  ^  of  Providence  in 
New  England  thanking  me  for  one  of  the  Erasmus  Ecclisiasticks 
(if  I  spel  it  right)  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  that  name 
in  New  England  I  pray  to  know  from  you  if  he  be  a  Desendant 
from  that  mr.  Cotton  a  minister  in  Plymouth  Colony  and  was,  I 
think,  an  unkle  to  mr.  Cotton  Mather  son  of  mr.  Increase  Mather 
of  North  Boston,  who  was  in  or  about  the  year  1697  or  within  a 
year  or  two  after  Charged  with  attempting  to  be  too  Familiar 
with  one  of  his  Church  Members  Wife  for  which  mr.  Stoughton 
then  Lt.  Governor  Displaced  him  from  his  Church  w'ch  Drove 
him  to  Carolina  where  he  Dyed.^  I  happened  then  to  be  build- 
ing ships  at  Taunton  in  Plymouth  Colony  and  well  understood 
from  those  who  had  no  friendship  for  that  mr.  Cotton,  That  all 
that  affair  was  a  Base  piece  of  villainy  that  the  man  was  no  more 
Guilty  of  that  Crime  Charged  on  him  than  you  or  I  was;  I  hap- 

1  ( 1 703-1 780),  son  of  Roland  and  Elizabeth  (Saltonstall  [  Denison) 
Cotton. 

2  This  was  John  Cotton  (1640-1699),  son  of  the  first  John  and  uncle 
to  Cotton  Mather. 
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pened  to  speak  of  it  severall  Times  in  Plymouth  Colony  and  in 
Boston,  but  at  that  Time  it  was  looked  on  a  Sort  of  Blasphemy 
to  Suspect  mr.  Stoughton  could  do  any  thing  Wrong  beside  I  did 
not  think  fit  to  give  my  self  much  Trouble  about  it  having  no 
manner  of  Knowledge  or  acquaintance  w'th  that  Cotton  nor  with 
his  Nephew  Cotton  Mather  with  whome  I  never  to  my  Knowledge 
Exchanged  a  Word  with  him  in  my  life  yet  he  (after  the  Example 
of  a  Snorting  vile  Fellow  of  Bristol  County)  spoke  many  fals 
and  Injuring  things  of  me  to  Cloath  me  in  a  Bares  Skin  which 
Hallow'd  all  the  Hellhounds  in  Town  and  Country  on  to  Wurry 
me.  as  I  never  wanted  Resentment  so  I  gave  my  self  no  paines 
about  Mr.  Cotton  Mathers  Unkle,  and  if  I  had,  it  would  have 
had  no  Effect  for  the  Generality  of  the  People  were  taught  to 
beleive  I  was  a  vile  fellow  an  Enemy  to  Gods  People  and  aboun- 
dance  of  such  Kind  of  Cant  and  Diabolical  practices  however 
I  beleive  that  man  Mr.  Cotton  has  as  much  Injustice  done  him  in 
that  abominable  Proceeding  against  him  as  those  other  Innocent 
men  who  were  Murdered  on  account  of  the  Pretended  Witchcraft 
and  that  there  is  equal  Justice  due  to  the  Children  and  Posterity 
if  any,  of  the  one  as  the  other  If  you  or  any  want  further  ex- 
planation I  shall  not  faile  of  sending  it. 

be  pleased  to  forward  the  Inclosed  acknowledgment  of  mr. 
Seccome's  letter  to  him 

If  you  should  happen  to  see  the  Reverend  Mr.  President  Wads- 
worth  I  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  Communicate  to  him  my 
most  humble  Respects  for  him  and  his  Lady. 

T.  C. 

London  17th  May  1736. 

Reverend  Sir,  —  I  sent  a  line  or  two  near  3  Weeks  past  to 
the  Downs  to  go  by  Capta'n  Prince  but  know  not  if  it  reached 
him  At  [it?]  was  to  acquaint  you  that  I  had  received  the  favour 
of  yo'r  Letters  and  have  forwarded  and  Delivered  most  of  the 
Books  you  sent  by  Capta.  Scutt  who  delivered  them  well  as 
Directed  I  must  beg  leave  to  suspend  writing  more  at  large  untill 
after  the  Parliament  shall  be  prorogued  and  the  King  gon  for 
Germany  w'ch  will  be  both  within  6  dayes  from  this  day  I  hav- 
ing something  must  be  done  before  His  Majesties  Departuiie 
which  requires  my  attention. 

My  Wife  Joynes  w'th  me  in  praying  acceptance  of  our 
utmost  Respects  to  yo'r  self  your  Good  Lady  and  Daughter,^ 

^  Abigail  (1715-1745),  married  in  1737  Albert  Dennie,  a  merchant  of 
Boston. 
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I  have  the  hon'r  to  be  with  perfect  Esteem  Reverend  Sir  Your 
humblest  and  most  obedient  Serv't 

Thomas  Coram. 

[Addressed]  To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Colman  in  New  England  by 
Capta'n  Scutt. 

[Memorandum]    Capt  Coram  May  1736  rec'd  July  17. 

London  8th  Octo'er  1736. 

Reverend  Sir,  —  I  have  received  the  favour  of  yo'r  letter  8th 
June  with  the  Books  for  Mr.  Winder  and  Mr.  Smith  and  am 
very  thankfull  for  what  you  sent  to  me.  you  have  herewith 
Inclosed  Mr.  Winders  Thankfull  acknowledgments  as  you  would 
doubtless  have  had  from  Mr.  Smith  to  whome  I  sent  them  in 
the  Country  where  he  was  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  is 
not  I  believe  come  yet  to  Towne  he  is  removed  from  Aldgate 
being  now  Rector  of  the  Church  called  Alhallows  London  Wall. 

My  friends  here  are  Sorry  to  find  you  are  discouraged  from 
hoping  for  any  Success  among  the  popish  Clanns  or  Tribes  it 
is  great  pity  if  the  best  of  the  Missionaries  were  not  sent  where 
the  greatest  parts  and  Services  were  most  Necessary  but  most 
Certainly  you  on  the  Spot  are  the  best  Judges  It  is  certainly 
a  Noble  undertaking  among  the  Western  Indians  I  wish  it  had 
been  begun  sooner  I  think  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
that  to  the  eastward  not  to  be  discouraged  or  Droped  I  hope 
Care  will  be  taken  by  the  Government  as  well  as  by  the  Worthy 
and  painfull  Missionaries  that  the  Western  Indians  may  not  be 
Cheated  by  the  Crafty  Traders  as  those  to  the  Eastward  have 
been  formerly. 

I  am  extreamly  Obliged  and  so  is  my  Wife  for  yo'r  Kind  Con- 
dolence on  the  Death  of  my  Sister  Mrs.  Stirling  ^  Wee  Joyne  in 
the  Tenders  of  our  utmost  Respects  to  yo'r  self  and  yo'r  Lady. 
My  Wife  prays  to  acquaint  her  that  if  she  be  capable  of  Serving 
her  or  any  of  her  friends  in  any  thing  here  and  would  hon'r  her 
with  her  Commands  for  it  they  should  be  Executed  with  the 
Greatest  faithfullness. 

I  am  with  the  greatest  Respect  and  perfect  Esteem  Reverend 
Sir  yo'r  most  obedient  Serv't 

Tho's  Coram. 

1  "Last  Tuesday  [May  11]  Madam  Stirling  died  here  of  a  Fever  and 
a  sore  Throat,  having  been  111  but  2  or  3  days."  Boston  Weekly  News- 
Letter,  May  13,  1736. 
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London  2d  March  1736-7. 

Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir,  —  I  have  this  day  received  by  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Smith,  by  whome  you  sent  them,  your  letter  of 
7th  January  with  4  Copies  of  your  Excellent  Sermon  Preached 
before  the  General  Court  on  the  loth  of  December,  viz't  one  Copy 
for  Mr.  Smith  one  for  Mr.  Newman,^  and  one  for  Mr.  Winder 
of  Liverpoole  and  one  w'ch  you  designed  for  me  for  w'ch  I  pay 
you  my  most  Thankfull  Acknowledgments.  I  have  already  de- 
livered that  to  Mr.  Smith  and  that  for  Mr.  Newman  and  have 
sent  that  forward  towards  Mr.  Winder  at  Liverpoole  To  whome 
I  wrote  last  night.  I  really  think  Mrs.  Gerrish's  letters  w'th 
Mr.  Appletons  Sermon  ^  on  her  Death  w'ch  you  was  pleased 
to  send  him  through  my  hand  will  have  a  good  Effect  on  the 
Charity  School  in  Leverpoole  where  there  are  about  60  boys  and 
but  8  or  ID  or  12  Girls,  w'ch  is  an  Evil  amongst  us  here  in  Englan 
to  think  Girls  having  learning  given  them  is  not  so  very  Material 
as  for  boys  to  have  it.  I  think  and  say  it  is  more  Material,  for 
Girls  when  they  come  to  be  Mothers  will  have  the  forming  of 
their  Childrens  lives  and  if  their  Mothers  be  good  or  Bad  the 
Children  Generally  take  after  them  so  that  Giving  Girls  a  ver- 
tuous  Education  is  a  vast  Advantage  to  their  Posterity  as  well 
as  to  the  Publick  I  cannot  say  half  so  much  on  this  Subject  as 
I  know  and  have  seen  the  Experience  of  it  and  I  believe  every 
bodys  owne  Experience  must  tel  them  the  Great  benefit  of  it. 
Witness  the  good  Care  had  of  Mrs.  Foxcrofts  ^  Education  in  Piety 
and  vertue  how  it  descended  on  her  Children  and  others  through 
them  but  what  am  I  doing,  am  not  I  holding  the  Candle  to  the 
Sun  when  I  say  this  to  you  that  know  so  many  fold  better;  I  am 
very  thankfull  to  you  for  the  Sermon  on  Mrs.  Gerrish  and  her 
letters,  as  I  am  for  this  Sermon  of  yo'rs  on  the  loth  December 
I  am  perswaded  there  is  great  need  of  it  I  am  really  of  opinion 
That  the  Growing  Pride  and  Luxury  both  in  old  England  and 
New  will  end  in  the  Loss  of  Liberty  to  both.  I  pray  God 
Divert  it. 

I  am  very  Sorry  for  the  Cause  of  yo'r  Confinement  I  pray 
God  restore  you  and  Sanctify  his  Strokes  of  Bereavements  they 
are  doubtless  very  heavy. 

1  John  JSTewman  (1677?-!  741),  a  trustee  of  the  foundation  of  Dr. 
Williams. 

2  Christian  glorying  in  Tribulation,  a  discourse  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Martha,  wife  of  Benjamin  Gerrish,  April  14,  1736,  by  Nathaniel  Apple- 
ton  (1693-1784).  Some  of  Mrs.  Gerrish's  letters  are  appended  to  the 
discourse. 

3  Probably  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Francis  Foxcroft,  who  died  July  4,  1721. 
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As  writing  is  very  troublesome  to  me  I  am  afraid  my  remiss- 
ness in  it  [to]  you  and  other  friends  gives  offence  for  which  I 
must  ask  pardon. 

I  cannot  yet  say  whether  I  shall  come  to  America  or  not; 
The  matter  of  Settling  Nova  Scotia^  on  another  foot  than  now 
it  is  viz't  a  perfect  free  Civil  Government  where  every  body  may 
be  fully  free  in  Every  respect  as  in  England  but  much  freer  in 
some  Respects,  and  to  have  the  Detestable  military  Government 
now  Exercised  there  to  be  utterly  abolished,  is  under  Considera- 
tion and  seems  to  be  well  Countenanced  by  the  Ministry  The 
Chiefest  Difficulty  subsisting  is  breaking  the  Regiment  there 
(w'ch  in  reality  is  not  half  a  Regiment  tho  paid  for  a  Whole 
and  the  Chief e  Officers  remain  in  England  w'th  very  high  pay) 
and  to  have  instead  thereof  three  Independant  Companys  with 
a  Captain,  a  Lieut,  an  Ensign,  3  Sergents,  3  Corperals,  3  Drumers 
and  ICQ  privat  soldiers  to  each  Company  to  be  all  under  the 
Derection  of  the  Civil  Government  there,  these  3  Companies  will 
Contain  more  effective  men  than  the  Regiment  now  there  ot 
10  Companies  but  not  Cost  half  so  much,  and  the  annual  Savings 
of  the  Cost  of  that  Regiment  to  be  applyed  towards  Settling  the 
Colony  with  Protestant  Famelies.  if  any  thing  of  these  be 
denyed  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  w'th  Settling  it  I  thank  God 
I  have  more  love  towards  Mankind  than  to  have  any  hand  in 
Introducing  Slavery  upon  Children  unborn. 

I  am  fully  Satisfyed  Mr.  Seccombe  is  as  you  say  not  so  learned 
as  one  or  both  of  the  other  Missioners,  w'ch  cannot  be  wondered 
at  if  as  I  have  heard  his  Parents  are  poor.  And  the  others  Rich 
who  could  be  at  greater  Expence  to  Edefy  them  but  as  he  was 
sent  to  the  place  of  the  Greatest  Difficulty  and  at  a  vast  Distance 
from  the  emidiat  Inspecktn  of  the  Commissioners  (more  proper 
according  to  my  Weak  Judgment  for  the  Person  of  the  Most 
Learning  and  Wisdome)  and  behaved  well  in  it  and  was  thank- 
full  for  what  he  had  received  and  gave  some  notable  perticuler 
accounts  of  the  Indians  etc.  I  thought  he  deserved  some  perticuler 
Notice  Wherefore  I  got  him  some  books  for  himself  (not  for  the 
Mission)  and  sent  him,  w'ch  was  the  2  parcels  you  saw  for  him 
and  am  endeavouring  to  get  something  else  to  send  him  but  have 
not  Time  yet;  I  think  I  have  the  promis  of  some  books  for  Mr. 
Cotton  of  whome  I  made  mention  to  you  from  Leverpool.  if  I 
can  get  any  for  him  I  shall  beg  leave  to  send  them  to  yo'r  Care 
for  him;  I  having  lost  his  letter  I  know  not  his  Christian  name 

1  He  petitioned  the  Board  of  Trade,  April  22,  1737,  for  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  on  Cat  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas. 
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nor  place  of  abode  but  I  think  it  is  about  the  Narrowganset  or 
that  way. 

I  hope  and  pray  the  approaching  Spring  may  raise  you  to 
yr.  former  Strength  and  that  you  and  yr.  Lady  may  long  enjoy 
health  and  Peace.  My  Wife  Joynes  with  me  in  Tendering  our 
utmost  Respects  to  you  and  her. 

If  please  God  you  shall  be  well  restored  of  health  so  as  to 
walk  to  the  south  end  of  Boston  and  will  still  be  so  very  good 
as  give  my  Mother  a  visit  it  will  be  a  very  great  obligation  on  my 
Wife  and  me  who  am  with  the  Greatest  Respect  and  perfect 
Esteem  Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir  your  most  obedient  Servant 

Thomas  Coram. 

London  30th  April  1737. 

Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir, —  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
direct  a  Box  of  Books  to  you  Containing  a  Bundle  Directed  for 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Josiah  Cotton  of  Providence  and  another 
Bundle  Directed  for  Mr.  Seccombe  with  10  loose  books  in  the 
Box  and  3  out  of  the  Box,  all  under  the  Care  of  Mr.  Smith;  your 
letter  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cotton  has  put  me  upon  geting  those 
books  for  him;  when  you  shall  think  fitt  to  send  them  the  Books, 
be  pleased  to  send  the  Inclosed  letter  for  each  w'ch  I  pray  to 
Close  with  a  Waffer. 

My  Wife  Joyns  with  me  in  Requesting  yours  and  your  good 
Ladies  acceptance  of  our  most  humble  Respects  and  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  remember  us  in  yo'r  Prayers. 

I  pray  God  have  you  and  all  yours  allwayes  in  his  holy  pro- 
tection. I  am  with  Great  Respect  Reverend  and  hon'rd  sir  Your 
most  obedient  servant 

Thomas  Coram. 

[Memorandum  in  ms.  of  Colman]  Extract  from  Mr.  Corams 
Letter  to  Mr.  Seccomb,  Lon.  April  30.  1737.  A  bundle  of  books 
directed  to  you,  from  the  Hon  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  between  220  and  230  of  them;  in  a  Box  to  Dr.  Col- 
man: In  the  same  Box  is  another  Bundle  of  the  same  sort  and 
quantity  for  Mr.  Cotton  of  Providence,  and  some  other  loose 
books  for  him:  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Boston.  I  believe 
some  of  my  friends  will  send  you  something  you  may  want  as 
much  as  books. 

To  Mr.  Cotton  of  Providence,  of  the  same  Date.  Two  year 
ago  you  wrote  to  me.  I  have  since  had  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Colman 
in  answer  to  one  of  mine  w'rin  I  mentioned  you;  he  sayes  you 

1128389 
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are  a  very  worthy  Man,  and  some  Books  may  be  of  service  to 
you;  w'rfore  I  applied  to  the  Society,  and  they  have  sent  you 
some  Books,  most  of  them  very  smal,  229  in  all:  A  letter  of 
thanks  may  possibly  get  more. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler^  of  London  also  gave  me  13.  Books 
for  you  w'ch  I  send  to  Dr.  Colman;  by  Mr.  Smith. 

[Memorandum]  From  Mr.  Coram  of  London.  Rec'd  June  22. 
1737- 

London  9th  July  i737- 

Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir,  —  I  was  very  much  Rejoyced  at 
the  sight  of  yo'r  kind  letter  of  the  6th  of  May,  the  more  so  for 
that  I  had  heard  it  reported  a  Ship  from  New  England  had 
touched  some  where  in  the  West  of  England  w'ch  brought  the 
Mallencholy  news  you  were  dead.  I  thank  God  you  are  re- 
served for  more  Great  and  Good  Service.  I  really  beleive  Mrs. 
Gerrish  Incomperable  letters,  w'ch  you  was  so  good  to  send, 
will  have  much  good  with  some  few  Charity  Schools,  most  Women 
who  I  have  opertunity  to  Convers  with  are  advocates  for  giving 
the  Girls  learning  as  well  as  the  boyes,  and  easily  beleive  there 
is  more  good  to  be  expected  from  it  to  the  end  of  Time. 

I  hope  you  received  a  few  Small  new  books  I  got  for  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Josiah  Cotton  of  Providence,  on  yo'r  Recommenda- 
tion, and  13  of  a  bigger  sort  the  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler 
gave  me  for  him,  also  the  like  quantity  of  new  books  for  Mr. 
Seccombe  they  went  under  the  Care  of  Mr.  Smith  about  the 
beginning  of  May  he  very  kindly  promised  to  Deliver  them 
to  you. 

I  am  Sorry  the  Mobbish  Temper  of  the  people  of  the  Baser 
Sort  has  so  far  prevailed  as  to  pull  down  the  Markets,  perhaps 
there  were  some  offencive  persons  appointed  officers  of  those 
Markets.^  such  men  every  where  provokes  hatred,  it  is  Natural, 
if  your  Dog  bites  me  and  you  do  not  hang  him  for  it  I  shall 
unavoidably  hate  you  for  not  doing  me  Justice  upon  your  Dogg. 

I  find  your  Country  men,  tho  much  mended,  are  not  become 
so  good  housbands  as  to  preserve  their  Cattle  from  Dying  in  a 
Hard  Winter  for  want  of  Sufficient  outhouses  barnes  and  Sheds 
as  well  to  preserve  them  from  the  Severity  of  the  Winter  weather 
as  to  preserve  Fother  in  for  them;  It  is  great  pity  their  being 
Lords  of  their  own  Soyle  should  make  them  too  Lazy  to  provide 

1  Samuel  Chandler  (1693-1766). 

2  See  Phips'  and  Belcher's  Proclamations  in  the  Boston  Weekly  News- 
Letter,  April  I  and  21,  1737. 
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Fother  and  Sheter  for  their  good  Creaturs  w'ch  God  has  given 
them.  I  well  remember,  in  the  Winter  Coll  Shrimpton  Dyed  anno 
1697  ^  I  was  at  Taunton  all  that  Winter,  few  if  any  had  any 
shelter  for  their  Cattle  tho  their  Land  was  encumbered  with 
Timber  Trees.  Their  Cows  Calved  out  a  dores  and  the  Calves 
were  Frozen  to  Death  for  want  of  a  Shead  or  Covering  for  the 
Cows  to  Calve  under.  Those  Lazy  vermin  would  ly  all  night 
by  one  anothers  fire  sides  contriving  how  to  hurt  their  Industrious 
Neighbours  rather  than  take  a  little  paines  to  preserve  their  own 
Cattle. 

I  was  allwayes  of  opinion  the  Contrivance  of  a  few  merchants 
for  their  own  base  gaine  in  raising  such  great  advantages  to 
themselves  by  the  paper  Currency  would  bring  a  General  Callam- 
ity  on  the  Province. 

I  and  my  Wife  hold  ourselves  under  Great  obligations  to 
you  and  your  Lady  for  your  Kindly  visiting  our  Good  Mother. 
We  were  in  Expectation  of  seeing  her  this  Somer  in  order  to  the 
Settling  Nova  Scotia  with  good  Protestant  Famelies  British  and 
Foreigners  under  a  Civil  Government  not  military  nor  Arbitrary, 
and  there  is  still  as  much  likelyhood  as  ever  that  it  will  be 
done  tho  not  this  Somer  but  the  Little  Regard  as  is  had  for  our 
Plantations  makes  it  Still  precaarious  There  was  a  Meeting 
of  some  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  on  this  affaire  the 
7th  Instant  and  I  am  to  attend  a  great  man  about  it  on  the 
nth  Instant  to  whom  it  is  referred  for  him  to  give  his  reasons 
for  it  and  if  it  should  go  forward  as  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will, 
unless  the  Kings  great  affection  for  Military  Forces  should  de- 
termin  His  Majesty  to  keep  a  miHtary  Government  there  (De- 
testable to  all  thinking  men)  Nova  Scotia  may  remain  a  Wilder- 
ness as  it  now  is  for  another  5  or  6  thousand  years  for  any  body 
that  I  know. 

We  are  like  to  have  very  Great  plenty  of  Wheate  and  other 
Grains  in  England  this  Harvest  but  not  so  plenty  of  Grass  the 
weather  having  been  somewhat  dry  and  I  hear  the  Kingdome  is 
pretty  healthy,  but  not  very  much  easier  in  mind  than  you  are 
in  New  England. 

My  Wife  Joynes  with  me  in  Tenders  of  our  Due  Respects 
to  your  Self  and  Lady. 

I  am  w'th  perfect  Esteem  Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir  your 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant 

Thomas  Coram. 
1  Samuel  Shrimpton  (1643-1698),  dying  February  9,  1697-98. 
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London  21st  September  1738. 

Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir,  —  About  a  year  past  a  Citizen  of 
my  acquaintance  told  me  an  honest  poor  man  in  his  Neighbour- 
hood, a  Joyner  he  had  sometimes  Employ'd,  had  told  him  that  2 
or  3  years  before,  he  and  another  Man  had  served  at  Sea  in  a  Ship 
of  War.    Wherein  was  a  New  England  Man  their  mesmate  that 
Dyed  whilst  they  were  on  board  the  said  Ship,  and  the  Captain 
had,  at  their  Request,  permited  them  to  Carry  him  on  Shoar  and 
bury  him  there,  And  they  knowing  he  had  some  Wages  due  to  him 
which  his  relations  were  never  like  to  be  the  better  for  it  or  hear 
of  unless  by  their  Means  Wherefore  they  had  been  with  some 
New  England  Masters  of  Ships  about  it,  Who  bid  them  apply  to 
the  New  England  Merchants,  who  upon  their  application,  told 
them  it  was  not  their  business  and  bid  them  go  to  the  Masters 
of  New  England  Ships;  by  these  discouragements  they  had  given 
it  over  Wherefore  my  said  Acquaintance  desired  I  would  stop  at 
his  house  and  he  sent  for  the  Joyner  who  thereupon  said  That 
before  he  would  tell  me  any  further  perticulers,  he  and  the  other 
mesmate  who  had  helped  him  make  a  Coffin  and  bury  the  Dead 
man  on  Shore  had  agreed  not  to  discover  any  thing  whereby  his 
Wages  may  be  recovered  unless  they  could  be  well  assured  of 
having  one  Guinea  each  out  of  their  Ded  Messmate's  Wages.  I 
told  him  I  could  make  no  bargain  about  it.    Nither  could  I 
suppose  any  person  would,  for  perhaps  there  might  be  but  little 
or  no  Wages  due  to  him,  and  beside,  what  ever  may  happen  to  be 
due  it  could  not  be  had  by  any  in  New  England  without  great 
Expence  but  so  far  I  assured  the  Joyner  that  if  it  appeared  the 
Relations  of  his  ded  Messmate  were  not  like  to  get  his  Wages 
but  by  his  and  the  others  means  I  would  not  endeavour  to  serve 
them  nor  give  them  the  least  advise  for  it,  unless  I  had  first  good 
assurance  that  they  (the  Joyner  and  his  other  Messmate)  should 
have  one  Guinea  each,  if  I  should  think  it  worth  the  relations 
While  to  be  at  the  expence  of  geting  it,  so  he  believed  me  and 
then  told  me  his  dead  Messmates  Name  was  Samuel  Tucket  a 
young  man  of  24  years  of  age  or  upwards  when  he  dyed  he  was 
from  New  London,  by  Trade  a  Ship  Carpenter   I  told  him  I  had 
no  friend  or  acquaintance  in  Connecticut  nor  was  I  fond  of  Med- 
dling with  Connecticut  folks    Yet  as  his  Dead  Messmate  might 
have  a  Mother  or  other  relations  living  who  ought  to  have  what 
may  be  had  of  his  Wages  clear  of  the  Charges  for  obtaining  it 
I  would  give  myself  the  Trouble  some  time  or  other  to  mention 
it  to  some  Worthy  Gentlemen  in  Boston  for  it  is  not  every  body 
there,  any  more  than  here,  cares  to  do  good  to  others.   I  Got  a 
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proper  person  to  find  out  what  Wages  remained  due  to  the  said 
Sam'l  Tucket  and  there  is  i6  li.  3  s.  due  to  him  by  the  Kings 
books;  I  was  taken  Sick  the  next  day  after  w'th  a  long  Sickness 
so  never  til  now  mentioned  it.   But  as  you  have  alwayes  delighted 
in  doing  good  I  choose  to  Request  you,  Reverend  Sir,  to  hand 
this  account  to  some  Worthy  person  of  the  same  principal  (if 
any  there  be)  in  or  near  New  London  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  informing  the  Relations  of  the  deceased  Samuel  Tucket  Ship- 
wright, and  if  they  have  not  Tryed  for  it,  being  a  Year  since 
I  had  a  friend  Searched  the  books,  which  is  not  at  any  Expence 
for  a  perticuler  friend  had  it  done  for  me,  And  if  they  will  now 
think  fit  to  try  for  it,  perhaps  it  may  be  Ten  guineas  Clear,  which 
if  well  laid  out  in  Goods  here  may  be  worth  50  or  60  pounds  or 
more  there  in  New  England  Money;  I  shall  not  concern  my  self 
any  more  in  this  or  any  thing  else  in  favour  of  Connecticut 
folks  yet  a  little  While  for  the  reasons  which  shall  hereinafter 
be 'given,  but  I  here  advise  what  I  think  will  be  best  for  the 
said  dead  mans  Relations  to  do:  vizt.  the  person  next  akin  to 
administer  there,  w'ch  I  think  will  Cost  but  Little  at  Connecti- 
cut, but  there  must  also  be  some  properly  Worded  Instrument 
from  the  proper  Majistrate  under  the  Scale  of  the  Province  to 
Certify  that  the  person  who  shall  be  Admited  to  Administer  was 
so  and  so  to  the  deceased  Samuel  Ticket  etc.,  for  little  or  no 
regard  is  had  to  any  affidavit  or  attestations  from  the  Planta- 
tions without  the  Seal  of  the  Province  to  it  because  that  cannot 
be  easily  Counterfieted,  and  there  has  been  so  many  Cheats  and 
Forgeries  about  Dead  Seamens  Wages  and  Many  have  been 
Pillered  for  it,  the  Comptrolers  are  very  Scrupleous.    There  must 
also  be  a  power  of  Attorney  Witnessed  by  2  Witnesses  (one  of 
Which  must  be  coming  to  London  if  such  can  be  had)  to  Some 
Person  of  the  best  Reputation  to  receive  the  Wages  here.  I 
know  of  none  that  would  be  more  proper  for  it  than  Mr.  Belcher 
of  the  Temple  if  he  would  vouchsafe  to  engaige  in  the  Trouble 
of  it,  he  being  well  known  and  Greatly  Esteem'd  by  some  of  the 
principall  Officers  of  the  Navy  who  will  not  Suspect  any  fraud 
where  he  is  Concerned  for.  And  may  thereby  Save  the  Expence 
of  his  Administering  w'ch  is  Commonly  required  by  this  Officer 
in  Such  Cases  w'ch  is  a  great  Expence  here,  I  think  upwards  of 
3  pounds  w'ch  will  be  well  saved,  if  it  can  be.   That  Gentleman 
is  a  Sober  Dillegent  valuable  person  of  Truth  and  Sincerity  a 
Credit  to  his  Country  and  well  Esteemed  by  all  the  best  folks 
here  who  have  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance,  he  seems  to 
Coppy  exactly  after  his  Good  Grandfather  Capta'n  Andrew  Bel- 
cher who  in  my  time  Constantly  attended  his  Warehouses  and 
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Other  Businesses,  as  this  does  his  Chambers  and  Studies  without 
haunting  Taverns  and  Helltraps  as  too  too  many  of  his  Country 
men  have  done.  If  he  will  medle  with  this  affair  I  will  endeavour 
to  get  what  necessary  Information  I  can  for  the  better  accomplish- 
ing it  without  desiring  any  Reward  for  it,  hoping  every  thing  he 
touches  will  prosper  he  never  is  seen  in  any  Company  but  what 
is  very  good  and  Reputable.  It  is  7  years  at  least  since  he  came 
into  England  and  I  have  Never  seen  him  in  any  Company  but 
what  you  or  the  Governor  his  Father  or  any  Subject  in  England 
might  well  be  seen  in.  If  the  said  Deceased's  Relations  can  pre- 
vaile  on  his  Excellency  the  Governor  at  Boston  to  recommend 
their  affaire  to  his  Son  Jonathan  Belcher  Esqr.  of  the  Middle 
Temple  he  would  doubtless  readily  obay  him  as  soon  as  the  proper 
powers  should  come  to  his  hand  for  it. 

The  whole  Wages  due  as  I  said  before  is  by  the  Kings  Books 
£16.33.  out  of  Which  the  Joyner  and  his  Messmate  must  have  2 
Guineas.  There  will  also  be  one  Shilling  of  every  pound,  as  the 
Constant  Custome  is,  to  the  Receivers,  who  attend  the  pays  and 
waite  the  proper  times  to  receive  the  Money  after  it  is  Ordered 
to  be  paid,  w'ch  would  not  be  proper  nor  Comely  for  Mr.  Belcher 
to  attend  from  time  to  Time  for  it  after  he  should  have  got  it 
ordered,  so  that  after  the  2  Guineas  and  the  16  sh.  aboue  said 
should  be  deducted,  there  would  be  13  li.  5  sh.  remain  and  if 
Mr.  Belcher  should  be  able  to  receive  the  Wages  with  Saving 
the  Expence  of  an  Administration  here  w'ch  perhaps  he  may  do 
by  his  Intrest  w'th  the  principal  officers  of  the  Navy  There  would, 
besides  Mr.  Belchers  Charges,  be  Ten  Guineas  or  near  it  for  the 
Deceased's  Relations  w'ch  if  Poor,  would  be  a  great  help  to  them. 
I  heartily  wish  they  may  have  it,  if  the  man  had  lived  to  take 
his  wages  himself  not  one  penny  would  have  been  abated  him. 
I  do  not  desire  nor  Expect  any  thanks  from  those  who  may  be 
entitled  to  the  Wages,  for  this  Information,  the  favour  is  Small 
and  I  beleive  every  one  ought  in  duty  to  do  any  good  they  can 
Yet  the  unhandsome  behaviour  I  have  found  2  or  3  times  from 
persons  of  Connecticut  (w'ch  were  all  I  ever  had  to  do  with  of 
that  Colony)  after  favours  done  them  here  will  make  me  afraid 
ever  to  concern  myself  or  medle  with  serving  any  more  from 
thence. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  to  mention  only  the  last  of  them  vizt. 
about  2  years  and  half  past  Mr.  Mason  ^  came  hither  with  his 
Father  and  two  Mohegan  Indians  to  apply  to  the  King  for  Redress 
against  the  Oppresive  Injuries  done  to  that  Tribe  by  defrauding 

^  Samuel  Mason.  In  1742  the  Indians  charged  him  with  false  repre- 
sentations.   Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  xi.  50. 
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them  of  their  Lands.  These  Gentlemen  brought  letters  of  Recom- 
mendation to  the  Earl  of  Siikirk  ^  who  is  a  good  Natured  Gentle- 
man and  readily  Introduced  them  and  their  Petition  to  His 
Majesty  who  was  Graceously  pleased  to  recommend  it  to  the 
Duke  of  New  Castle  ^  Principal  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  that 
Grievance  to  be  enquired  into.  His  Grace  Ordered  the  Lords  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  to  examin  into  the  affair  and  found  by 
their  own  books  and  papers  those  Indians  had  been  Jockyed  in 
the  latter  part  of  Q  Anne's  Reigne  by  the  People  of  Connecticut 
and  made  Report  thereof  and  Lodged  the  same  in  the  Duke  of 
New  Castle'  Office  for  the  King  and  there  it  was  like  to  remain 
The  Summer  being  far  advanced  the  Earl  of  Siikirk  went,  as 
usual,  to  Scotland  for  some  months,  Mr.  Mason,  Father  and  Son, 
were  w'th  good  reason  under  Concern  at  the  Earls  going,  asked 
him  who  they  could  apply  to,  his  Lordship  advised  them  to  apply 
to  Sir  Charles  Wager  ^  as  most  Capable  of  serving  them.  They 
went  to  him  but  he  having  beside  his  being  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  Cabinett  Council  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  on  his  Shoulders 
he  did  not  care  to  meddle  in  their  affaire  w'ch  gave  them  still 
more  Concerne.  They  knew  that  Sir  Charles  had  some  regard 
for  me,  desired  I  would  speak  to  him  in  their  favour,  which  I 
did  very  heartily,  being  Senceble  of  the  Great  Importance  of 
having  all  the  Nations  of  Indians  in  the  English  Intrest  to  pre- 
vent the  Vast  Designs  of  France  upon  our  American  Plantations; 
Sir  Charles  Wager  gave  me  leave  to  bring  them  to  him  and  told 
them  they  were  in  a  wrong  Path,  for  as  the  affair  Stood  no  order 
could  be  given  upon  it  because  the  Petition  should  have  been 
presented  to  the  King  in  Council  (not  to  the  King  in  his  with- 
drawing room  as  that  was  done)  and  then  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  plantations  could  have  made  Report  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  but  Sir  Charles  very  Graciously  told  them  he  would 
speake  to  the  Duke  of  New  Castle  and  to  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  to  have  the  said  Report  and  the  whole  affaire  into 
the  Right  Channel  which  was  done  accordingly  and  a  Commission 
thereupon  Granted  by  the  King  to  the  Governors  and  Councils 
of  the  Provinces  of  New  York  and  Rhoad  Island  or  any  5  or  more 
of  them  to  go  into  and  meet  in  Connecticut  and  Examin  and 
dicide  the  Differan[ce.]  Mr.  Mason  the  Father  was  dead  before 
Sir  Charles  had  made  any  progress  in  the  affair,  only  I  think 
he  got  it  Ordered  into  the  Right  Channel.  Sir  Charles  got  all  the 
Fees  paid  so  that  Mr.  Mason  was  not  at  a  penny  Cost,  only  30 

1  John  Hamilton,  third  Earl  of  Selkirk,  d.  1744. 

2  Thomas  Pelham-Holles  (i  693-1 768). 

3  The  Admiral  (i  666-1 743). 
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Guineas  for  his  own  Sollicitor,  w'ch  would  have  been  paid  also 
if  he  had  been  so  happy  to  have  given  in  an  account  of  it.  More 
over  Sir  Charles  Wager  got  a  Grant  or  Order  for  Three  hunden 
pounds  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  Mr.  Mason  for  his  Expences 
in  Coming  and  being  here  and  going  back.  This  surprising  good- 
ness of  Sir  Charles  ought  Certainly  to  have  Thankfull  acknowl- 
edgements, and  I  advised  Mr.  Mason  before  he  went  hence  not 
to  faile  at  his  coming  home  of  writing  a  letter  of  Thanks  to  Sir 
Charles,  but  he  has  not  done  it,  w'ch  makes  me  ashamed  to  think 
of  it,  much  more  when  Sir  Charles  has  asked  me  how  they  got 
home  and  what  is  done  in  the  affair  etc.  Such  unthankfull  Crea- 
tures hurts  others  who  afterwards  wants  friendship,  as  bad  as  he 
does  who  puis  the  plank  away  after  he's  got  over  the  Ditch,  who 
can  ever  shew  favour  to  such  Creatures  of  no  More  thankfull- 
ness  in  them  than  in  the  baser  sort  of  horses  when  they  have 
eaten  up  their  Provender  turn  their  Tailes  and  Shi-te  in  the 
Manger. 

I  hope  the  Surviving  Indian  who  came  and  returned  with  him 
will  be  handsomer  if  the  Inclosed  letter  falls  into  the  hand  of 
any  who  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  it  safe  conveyance  to 
him.  he  is  a  youn  man  of  Tolerable  good  Sence  and  can  write 
pretty  well  I  think. 

If  the  Relations  of  the  Deceased  Samuel  Tucket  before  Men- 
tioned should  Try  for  his  Wages  and  would  write  to  me  thareon 
they  may  Direct  it  for  me  and  get  their  Letter  Conveyed  to  the 
Governor  in  Boston. 

I  am  perswaded  you  will  the  more  ready  excuse  this  Trouble 
as  it  may  serve  some  honest  poor  Body.  I  am  w'th  the  Greatest 
Esteem  Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant 

Thomas  Coram. 

P.  S.  I  have  left  the  Inclosed  letter  open  under  a  flying  Seal, 
for  the  Worthy  Gent'n  you  may  send  it  to  to  close  it  with  the 
loss  of  his  finger  wetted,  before  he  gives  it  or  sends  it  to  Cato. 

London  2 2d  September  1738. 

Reverend  and  Hon'rd  5ir,  —  I  have  been  Hon'rd  with  your 
Kind  and  obliging  letters  of  the  isth  of  April  and  of  the  14th 
July  w'th  3  Copys  of  the  Excellent  Sermon  on  5th  June  last  to 
the  Artillery  Company  in  Boston,  one  I  delivered  to  Mr.  Smith 
and  another  Sent  to  Mr.  Winder  in  Leverpoole  in  a  Frank'd  letter, 
and  the  other  I  keep  for  my  own  and  friends  use. 
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The  Death  of  that  Sincere  honest  Gentleman  Coll.  Quincy^ 
must  be  a  Great  Loss  to  His  Country  as  well  as  His  Family. 

I  am  Extreamly  obliged  to  your  Goodness  in  being  thankfuU 
for  my  recovery  from  a  Dangerous  and  I  thought  Long  Sickness 
I  Lay  under  at  this  time  last  year.  I  find  by  your  account 
of  your  age  th't  I  Started  on  the  Race  of  Life  4  or  s  years 
before  you  I  wish  I  could  be  sufficiently  thankfull  that  I  am 
now,  God  be  praised,  in  as  good  health  as  ever,  I  eat  and  Drink 
and  Sleep  Comfortably  and  tho  heavy  can  Walk  10  or  a  dozen 
Miles  in  a  day  and  hope  to  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Designe  of  Re  [s]  cuing  poor  Miserable  Exposed  Newborn 
Infants  or  Foundlings  from  the  Cruelties  of  their  own  Parents 
or  Barberous  Nurses.^  I  have  a  very  hopefull  prospect  of  the 
good  Success  of  it,  after  many  Difficulties,  inexpressable  ones, 
that  attended  my  Solicitations  in  order  to  bring  it  before  the 
the  King  in  Council  where  it  was  well  received.  The  Copys  I 
did  myself  the  favour  to  send  you  will  shew  what  round  about 
Wayes  I  was  forced  to  take,  first  to  get  the  first  Rank  of  Ladys, 
then  the  first  of  the  Noblemen  and  other  Gentlemen,  then  a 
Recomendation  Subscribed  by  may  Justices  and  others;  for  with- 
out that  round  about  way  I  found  it  was  Impossible  to  be  done, 
for  I  could  no  more  prevaile  on  any  Arch  Bishop  or  Bishop  or 
Nobleman  Britain  or  Foreigner  or  any  other  Great  Man,  I  tryed 
them  all,  to  speake  to  the  Late  King  or  his  present  Majesty  on 
this  affair  than  I  could  have  prevailed  with  any  of  them,  if  I 
had  tryed  it,  to  have  putt  doun  their  Breeches  and  present  their 
Backsides  to  the  King  and  Queen  in  a  full  Drawing  room  such 
was  the  unchristian  Shyness  of  all  about  the  Court;  After  I  had 
the  Committee  of  Councils  order  to  the  Attorney  and  Sollicitor 
General  to  examin  and  Report  on  this  affair  the  Next  Difficulty 
was  to  get  Money  to  pay  all  Fees  for  preparing  and  pasing  a 
Charter,  I  was  in  hopes  from  her  late  Majesty's  so  much  talked 
of  extencive  Goodness  and  Charity  that  the  Expence  of  passing 
a  Royal  Charter  would  have  been  defrayed,  but  I  soon  found 
myself  Mistaken  a  little  before  this  Time  12  month  I  was  taken 
Sick,  w'ch  Sickness  Confined  me  until  the  Queens  Death  ^  and 
after  that  her  Death  Locked  up  all  publick  business  for  some 
time.    Then  I  was  to  get  the  heads  of  a  Charter  drawn  up,  in 

^  Edmund  Quincy  (1681-1738),  who  died  in  England,  where  he  had 
gone  as  agent  of  Massachusetts  on  the  boundary  between  that  province  and 
New  Hampshire. 

2  A  History  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  by  John  Brownlow,  was  issued 
in  1858. 

3  Wilhelmina  Caroline  (1683-1737),  daughter  of  John  Frederick,  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg- Ansback. 
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which  I  lost  3  months  and  half  or  more  by  employing  one  of  the 
very  Top  attorneys  so  called  for  such  an  affair,  he  neglected  it 
and  promised  me  from  time  to  time  notwithstanding  he  was  to 
have  20  Guineas  for  his  Trouble  which  a  Master  In  Chancery 
promised  as  a  Gift  from  his  Lady  who  has  been  a  good 
acquain[tan]ce  of  my  Wife  ever  since  the  year  1710,  but  this 
Rich  Attorney  never  regarded  the  pressing  Instances  I  could 
make  until  the  2 2d  of  July  he  being  to  go  out  of  Town  for  a 
Week  he  said,  but  is  not  yet  rctu.rned  set  One  of  his  Clerks  to 
draw  it  up,  so  I  found  it  did  not  contain  what  I  liked,  I  rejected 
it  and  have  got  it  done  greatly  to  my  Satisfaction  by  the  very 
person  employed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  draw  up  Charters 
and  it  is  to  my  good  liking  so  that  I  am  Ready  for  them  as  soon 
as  they  come  to  Town  it  being  now  w't  they  call  the  Long  vaca- 
tion when  the  Courtiers  and  Lawyers  are  in  the  Country  for  3 
Months  or  more.  When  I  get  the  Charter  passed  I  will  do  myself 
the  favour  to  send  you  a  Copy  thereof.^  I  shall  not  want  money 
to  pay  the  fees  w'ch  will  be  more  than  200  Guineas  to  prepare, 
and  pass  the  Charter  through  all  the  Offices  and  Officers,  not 
withstanding  it  is  on  so  Compassionate  a  Case,  but  I  am  told  and 
do  believe,  if  it  was  to  prevent  the  abolishing  of  Christianity  out 
of  the  World  no  Lawyer  nor  Office  man  would  abate  of  his  Fees. 
I  have  had  Money  sent  into  a  bankers  hand,  who  I  prevailed  with 
to  receive  and  account  for  Benefactions  for  the  Expence  of  pass- 
ing the  Charter,  by  some  great  Ladies,  the  Present  L'd  Mayor 
and  another  Alderman  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ^  5  Guineas 
each  but  finding  it  took  up  much  writing  I  got  half  a  Thousand 
letters  Printed.  I  inclose  one  of  them  only  to  shew  you  what 
they  are.  I  had  just  prepared  this  to  send  into  a  Family  in  the 
North.  I  do  not  send  it  in  expectiation  of  any  benefaction  from 
New  England  for  this  affaire  (there  is  something  els  w'ch  would 
well  become  them  to  do  w'ch  I  shall  mention  to  you  herein  after 
if  I  have  time)  I  sent  one  of  those  printed  letters  into  Northamp- 
tonshire to  a  Lady  at  her  Seat  there  but  inclosed  it  together 
wih  a  Copy  of  the  Kings  order  in  Council  hereon,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Vere  Beauclerk  ^  one  of  the  L'ds  of  Admiralty  then  with 
his  Wife  at  the  Said  Lady  her  Aunt's  house.  I  have  the  hon'r 
to  be  known  to  his  Lordship  near  20  years  but  not  to  the  Lady. 
I  have  also  inclosed  a  Copy  of  his  Answear  to  my  letter.  I  am 
the  better  pleased  with  myself  that  every  Step  I  have  taken  in 
this  affair  has  been  exactly  what  I  would  do  if  I  had  life  enough 


1  It  was  printed  by  John  Baskett,  the  king's  printer,  in  1740. 

2  John  Russell,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford  (1710-1771). 

3  Afterwards  Lord  Vere. 


EVERAL  Ladies  of  Quality  and  other  Pcrfbns,/;^  having 
Earnestly  recommended  the  creeling  and  fupporting  an  HOS-; 
PITAL  for  FOUNDLINGS,  in  or  near  London^  where  it  is  fo 
much  wanted,  to  prevent  the  frequent  Murders  of  innocent  Children  at 
their  Birth, .by  the  Hands  of  their  own  Parents,  to  hide  their  Shame,  bcfid? 
other  fatal  Conlequences,  as  breeding  up  Thieves,  Robbers,  Murderers, 
Xic.  to  the  great  Reproach  of  the  Britijb  Nation  :  His  Majefty  in  Council, 
taking  into  his  Royal  Confideration  the  Reprelcntations  humbly  made 
to  him  on  this  Head,  has  fo  far  declar*d  his  Approbation  of  it,  as  to  re- 
fer it  to  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  his  moft  honourable  Privy  Council, 
who  have  referr'd  it  to  the  Attorney  and  SoUicitor  General,  to  examine 
into  the  fame,  together  with  fuch  Propofals  or  Heads  of  a  Charter,  as 
fliall  be  laid  before  them  for  fuch  a  Foundation :  But  the  preparing  and 
paffing  a  Charter  for  thefe  Purpoics  being  attended  with  an  Expencc 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  the  private  Perfon  who  has  hitherto  foliicited 
this  Afiair. 

It  is  therefore  humbly  recommended  to  compaffionate  and  well  dit 
pos'd  Perfons,  to  aflift  by  their  Bounty  in  defraying  the  faid  Expence; 
and  whatever  their  Liberality  may  happen  to  exceed  the  ncceffary  Fees, 
and  other  unavoidable  Disburfcmcnts  for  preparing  and  pafling  the  Char- 
ter through  the  proper  Offices,  will  be  faithfully  apply'd  to  the  common 
Fund,  fubjett  to  the  Direftions  of  fuch  Truftecs  as  His  Majefty  ftiall  ap- 
point, for  bringing  fo  neccffary  an  Eftablifliment  to  effeft :  And  in  ordec 
thereunto  Mr.  Andrew  Drummond^  Banker  at  Charittg-Crofs,  will  re- 
ceive and  account  for  all  fuch  Sums  as  fhall  be  lodged  in  his  Hands  for  this 
Purpofe ;  at  whofe  Houfc  any  Benefador  to  this  laudable  Defign,  will  be 
welcome  to  be  inform'd  of  theProgrefs  already  made  in  it  j  and  whatever 
your  felf,  or  any  of  your  charitable  Friends  may  be  pleas'd  to  contribute, 
the  fame  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by  all  the  Well-wiChers  to  the 
Undertaking,  ^ticularly,  with  the  utmoft  refpcd,  by 
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before  me  and  was  to  begin  it  again  so  that  I  cannot  find  room  to 
repent  my  doing  this  or  that  about  it.  I  cannot  help  the  back- 
wardness or  delays  in  some  folks  w'ch  I  have  met  with  in  the 
progress  thereof. 

The  affair  of  Nova  Scotia  Sleeps  ever  since  the  fore  part  of 
February  last  when  the  Ministry  seemed  Intent  on  Sending  out 
of  hand  One  hundred  or  more  Industreous  proper  Famelies  to 
be  Settled  under  a  Civil  Government,  w'th  4  Independant  Com- 
panies of  English  under  its  Direction  each  Company  to  have 
Contained  100  private  Soldiers,  one  Captain,  one  Lieut,  one  En- 
signe,  3  Sergents,  3  Corporals,  2  Drums  a  Chaplin  and  a  Surgeon. 
This  would  have  been  many  more  private  men  than  is  Contained  in 
the  Rigement  now  there  which  was  to  have  been  broke  there  and 
all  the  officers  have  been  provided  for  here.  If  I  had  gon  in  the 
direction  of  that  Settlement  I  hope  I  should  have  had  more  hon'r 
and  Justice  than  to  have  Suffered  any  one  Soldier  to  be  tricked 
or  deminished  of  one  farthing  of  the  Wages  or  victuals,  or  the 
Cloathing  yearly  allowed  them.  But  the  Dread  of  a  War  put 
these  matters  out  of  their  heads  so  that  Nova  Scotia  seems  like 
to  remaine  as  it  is  £16000  per  annum  Charge  to  the  Government 
for  Wages  and  victuals  to  the  Rigement  Including  £1000  per 
annum  to  the  Colonel  for  being  also  Governor  of  the  Province. 
To  what  purpose  has  this  Rigement  been  at  that  vast  Expence 
so  long,  but  I  believe  the  progress  I  have  made  therein  will  exite 
some  or  others  to  accomplish  it  on  any  alteration  or  Turn  of 
affairs,  for  the  Good  of  Nova  Scotia  as  my  endeavours  for  a 
Lighthouse  on  the  Great  Brewster  w'ch  I  believe  was  not  known 
to  you  and  many  others  for  the  benifit  of  Nagigation  of  New 
England,  be  pleased  to  know  that  after  it  was  known  here  the 
packet  boat  or  vessel  sent  by  the  Post  office  by  order  of  the 
Government  with  News  of  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  and  Orders 
to  the  Governors  to  Proclaim  King  George  was  Lost  on  Cony- 
hasset  Rocks  and  all  the  Company  Droun'd,^  I  got  a  Petition 
Prepared  to  be  Subscribed  by  proper  Owners  and  Masters  of 
Merchants  Ships  Trading  to  New  England  and  to  be  presented 
to  the  King  setting  forth  the  Security  it  would  be  to  His 
Majestys  Ships  of  War  as  well  as  to  Merchants  Ships  trading 
to  New  England  if  a  proper  Lighthouse  was  Erected  on  the  Great 
Brewster,  and  praying  His  Majesty  to  Recommend  the  Erecting 
and  Maintaining  so  Beneficial  and  necessary  a  Conveniancy  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Trade  of  His  Majesties  Subjects  in  those 
parts.    I  also  got  prepared  a  Certificate  and  had  it  Subscribed 

1  2  Proceedings,  xv.  338.    It  was  the  Hazard. 
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by  the  Captains  of  Ships  of  War  having  been  there  on  the  Station 
or  otherwise,  Shewing  the  Great  Security  it  would  be  to  His 
Majesties  Ships  of  War  and  others  if  a  Lighthouse  was  Erected 
and  maintained  on  the  S'd  Grat  Brewster  near  Nantasket  on  the 
Coast  of  New  England  all  the  Captains  of  Ships  of  War  who  I 
could  meet  w'th  readily  Subscribed  the  Certificate,  amongst 
whome  was  Capta'n  Fairfax  ^  then  Lord  Mayor  of  York  who  I 
waited  on  him  at  his  house  there  I  having  a  Call  to  that  City; 
all  the  Merchants  in  London  who  I  applyed  to  that  Traded  to 
New  England  readely  Subscribed  the  Petition  to  to  the  King 
and  so  did  the  Masters  of  the  Ship  who  I  could  meet  with  that 
had  traded  to  New  England  they  all  did  it  very  willingly  except 
2  or  3  of  New  England  who  affected  to  be  very  Cautious.  One 
whose  name  I  forgot  he  was  of  Barnstable  or  some  place  that 
Way  was  2  or  3  times  here  Master  of  a  Vessel  from  Boston  or 
Rhoad  Island.    I  met  him  in  Cornhill  and  proposed  his  subscrib- 
ing the  Petition,  w'ch  I  had  with  me     he  Consented  and  I  bor- 
rowed a  pen  with  Ink  at  a  Shop  against  us  and  he  Subscribed  it 
properly  but  the  Moment  he  had  done  so  he,  I  suppose  thought 
he  had  done  something  he  did  not  know  what,  claped  his  Thumb 
upon  his  Name  and  tore  his  own  and  other  Names  and  ran  out  of 
the  Shop  and  left  the  torn  Petition  on  the  Comptor,  and  me  in 
the  Shop,   he  wisely  Kept  out  of  Sight  that  voyage  else  I  should 
have  given  him  Trouble.   The  folks  in  the  Shop  saw  him  tare  the 
Petition;  I  had  then  to  get  another  Petition  Subscribed  w'ch  I 
got  done  with  Convenient  Dispatch  but  Coll  Byfield  ^  went  from 
home  about  that  Time  from  hence  where  I  had  Stuck  in  his 
Skirts  to  prevent  his  obtaining  to  be  Governor  or  so  much  as 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  again  in  New  England,  for  the  Intolerable 
Oppression  that  Proud  base  Monster  had  Malliciously  brought  on 
me  in  that  Country  for  3  or  4  years  together  and  for  no  more 
Cause  than  you  have  given  to  me,  his  only  pretence  for  it  was 
that  I  had,  as  he  said,  been  hard  upon  his  Tennants  Son  Named 
Dan  Throope  who  had  Covenanted  with  me  to  build  a  vessell 
with  my  Timber  and  Plank  in  My  Building  yard  at  Zebulon  then 
in  Taunton  now  in  the  New  Township  Called  Dighton  on  the 
further  side  of  Taunton  and  had  received  his  first  Payment 
thereon  and  [before]  he  had  done  any  thing  to  it  found  Means 
by  the  help  of  the  Mistress  of  the  house  where  I  lodged  in  the 
year  1699  near  my  said  Building  yard  to  break  open  my  Chest 
and  take  out  the  said  Covenant  and  burnt  it;  I  could  not  obtaine 
1  Robert  Fairfax  (i 666-1 725). 
•2  Nathaniel  Byfield  (1653-1733),  son  of  Richard  Byfield  (1598-1664), 
an  ejected  minister.   He  married  (i)  Deborah  Clark  and  (2)  Sarah  Leverett. 
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a  Warrant  of  the  Justice  in  Taunton  to  take  the  Rouge  up,  but 
afterwards  took  him  in  Boston  where  he  got  his  Fathers  Land- 
lord Byfield  to  be  bound  for  his  performance  of  the  Work,  before 
which  tho  I  had  been  5  or  6  years  in  New  England  had  never 
been  in  Byfields  his  Company  or  spoken  with  him  yet  he  used 
me  with  very  Scurrilous  Language  and  Said  his  being  bound  to 
me  should  be  my  Ruin,  and  he  endeavoured  it  accordingly  not 
only  in  Bristol  County  where  he  had  a  Party  would  do  any  vile 
thing  he  desired  or  were  told  would  please  him,  even  the  Inferiour 
Judges  of  the  Court  as  well  as  most  of  the  Jurymen  (not  all) 
and  other  vile  Fellows  did  all  the  Divel  could  put  in  their  heads 
to  please  him  and  Ruin  Mee.  I  say  this  Monster  Byfield  finding 
here  anno  1716  he  had  Injured  a  man  who  remembered  it  and 
that  he  was  never  like  to  obtain  any  thing  here  of  those  I  was 
known  to,  he  returned  I  cannot  say  whether  a  Shamed  or  not, 
but  he  thought  to  Defeat  my  endeavours  for  a  Lighthouse  and 
on  his  arival  in  Boston  put  his  Son  Taylor  ^  then  Lieu't  Governor 
upon  putting  the  General  Court  on  Erecting  a  Lighthouse  w'ch 
answeared  my  End  and  I  think  is  better  than  if  it  had  been  done 
by  any  body  else  the  King  could  have  recommended  it  to.  Thus 
you  have  the  history  of  the  begining  of  the  Lighthouse  w'ch  you 
could  Scarce  have  had  from  any  else.  I  have  the  2  petitions 
and  Certificate  now  by  me  I  happened  to  fall  upon  them  as  I 
was  romaging  2  or  3  days  past  for  some  other  Papers;  I  wish 
some  body  or  other  whether  an  honest  man  or  a  Byfield  friend  or 
Enemy  would  get  Nova  Scotia  Settled  under  an  honest  Safe  Free 
Civil  Government  for  I  believe  I  shall  no  further  give  myself  any 
trouble  about  it.  I  believe  I  have  not  one  Enemy  living  in  Eng- 
land. I  wish  there  was  more  Regard  than  there  is  had  for  the 
British  Plantations  those  valuable  Blessings  to  the  Kingdome  if 
suffered  to  be  so. 

You  judge  Rightly  of  Georgia  The  bettermost  of  the  People 
are  coming  and  going  from  that  Wretched  Colony,  made  so  by  a 
Wrong  begining  contrary  to  every  thing  I  could  say  or  do,  Mr. 
Oglethorpe  found  means  to  get  almost  all  to  be  of  his  party  and 
those  2  or  3I  who  could  not  think  right  to  be  so,  did  not,  through 
Modesty  or  Intrest  or  for  want  of  Experience  in  plantation  affairs, 
think  fit  to  oppose  the  Oglethorpeans,  so  that  at  last  I  had  no 
Second  out  of  the  37  Trustees  for  opposing  them  being  8  or  9 
Lords  24  or  25  Members  of  Parliament  most  of  them 
Zealous  Oglethorpeans  then,  but  some  of  them  have  wholy  left 
them,  others  seldom  appear  appear  among  them  its  a  pleasure 
to  me  they  find  what  I  said  in  a  Written  Declaration  I  had  read 

1  William  Tailer. 
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at  the  board  on  the  27th  of  March  1734  and  demanded  to  have 
it  Lodged  with  the  Records  to  prove  true  That  the  Inhabitants 
would  desert  from  that  Province  like  leaves  from  a  Tree  in 
Autumn.  I  think  I  then  sent  a  Copy  of  that  Declaration  to  his 
Excellency. 

What  I  promised  Just  now  to  mention  would  become  the  peple 
of  the  better  sort  in  New  England  to  do,  is  to  make  a  begining 
for  some  provision  in  favour  of  those  of  that  Country  who  may 
fall  into  Distress  here  by  accedent  or  Want  of  Prudence   I  think 
the  Scots  had  a  Bank  in  Boston  for  the  reliefe  of  such  of  their 
Country  as  fell  into  Distress  in  New  England.^   They  have  one  in 
London  and  in  Many  other  places  in  Europe   And  I  think  there 
is  great  Reason  for  something  like  it  for  those  of  New  England 
I  have  seen  occations  for  such  a  thing    I  shall  mention  2  or  3 
of  them  vizt.  some  time  after  I  returned  from  New  England  in 
the  begining  of  the  year  1704  there  were  many  Seamen  of  New 
England  came  out  of  Denant  Gale  near  St.  Mallo  a  Town  of 
France  in  the  upper  Bretagne  where  they  had  been  carryed  into 
by  their  Privateers  who  took  them  coming  from  New  England  to 
England.   You  may  Imagin  they  came  poore  and  needy  Enough 
God  knows  how  they  got  Credit  or  Sustenance  whilst  here  The 
Merchants  in  General  consults  their  Intrest  how  much  per  cent 
they  shall  get  by  laying  out  their  Money.   Those  poor  Exchanged 
Prisoners  wanted  to  get  home  to  their  Famelies,  but  how  they 
did  it  I  know  not,  for  as,  I  was  seting  in  the  New  England  Coffee 
house  old  Mr.  Hackshaw  came  down  Stares    when  he  saw  the 
Master  of  his  Ship  then  bound  for  Boston  seting  with  me  in  the 
Coffee  Roome  Called  to  him  and  Said,  Captain  I  charge  you  not 
to  Suffer  any  passenger  to  come  on  board  yo'r  Ship  before  his 
passage  Money  five  pounds  to  be  paid.  This  was  in  my  Eyes  very 
berberouse  treatment  to  men  who  had  Suffered  by  coming  in  their 
Ships,   how  those  poor  men  could  do  I  know  not    I  was  not  in 
Circomstances  to  help  them  nither  did  I  know  any  of  them  I 
sh^ll  mention  one  or  2  I  did  know  about  the  Time  Good  Mrs. 
Noyse  ^  came  with  her  Brother  the  Governor  to  London  to  seek 
Reliefe  for  her  lameness,  Mrs.  Susanah  Winslow  now  Mrs.  Alden  ^ 

1  Little  is  known  of  this  Society,  but  in  the  Shaw  mss.  are  a  number 
of  receipts  for  sums  received  by  the  needy.  It  is  called  the  "  Scots  Private 
Charitable  Society,"  the  "Scots  Box,"  "Scots  Charity  Box,"  or  ''Scots 
Charitable  Society,"  the  last  being  the  official  title.  In  176S  John  Erwing 
was  President  and  William  Murray,  Treasurer.  See  Memorial  History  of 
Boston  IV.  659. 

2  Ann  (Belcher)  Noyes,  wife  of  Oliver  Noyes  (1675-1721). 

3  Susannah,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  (Hutchinson)  W,inslow, 
married  John  Alden  of  Boston,  November  22,  1722. 
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was  with  her,  A  Young  Man  Named  John  Datnn  or  Datiom  ^  his 
Mother  lived  near  Olivers  Dock  The  poor  Young  Man  had  Lost 
an  Arm  in  an  Engaigement  but  was  afterwards  employed  as  cheife 
mate  in  the  Same  ^Merchant  Ser\-ice  under  one  Captan  Poke  but 
whe±er  through  want  of  Prudence  in  him  or  Pride  of  the  Master 
or  both  I  know  not.  but  he  was  discharged  and  ha\'ing  but  one 
arm  could  not  ver\-  readily  get  emplo}Tnent.  he  spent  his  ^lonev 
and  Cloths  and  then  went  to  Tunbridge  and  by  beging  or  other- 
wise got  bread  and  remained  there  until  the  Season  was  over 
and  came  to  RatcHf  by  the  Thames  side  where  he  had  Spent  his 
^loney  but  they  would  not  entertain  him  ha\-ing  no  ^Money  and 
the  Winter  being  then  come  on  he  was  forced  to  ly  on  bulks  and 
in  the  Street  and  was  in  a  Greiveous  Condition  Rags  and  Lice 
and  almost  Stanxd  with  hunger  and  Cold.  Somebody  had  told 
of  my  Wife  who  directed  him  to  IMrs.  Winslow  now  Mrs.  .Alden 
and  he  went  to  speake  to  her  at  the  Governors  Lodging  over 
against  the  Ro\-al  Exchange  on  Comhill  but  the  ^^listress  of  the 
Shop  seing  such  a  frightfull  object  would  not  hear  him  but  caled 
their  Porter  to  drive  him  away  but  my  Wife  coming  there  in  the 
Evening  told  :Mrs.  Xoise  and  :Mrs.  Winslow  of  him,  they  desired 
the  ]Mrs.  of  the  Shop  to  let  them  know  if  he  came  again  w"ch  he 
did  the  next  day  and  Mrs.  Xoyse,  good  Soul,  did  what  was  ver\- 
Xatural  to  her  she  fed  the  hungn.-  and  Covered  the  Xaked. 

Another  was  Sir  Charles  Hobby  -  Son  John,  after  his  Fathers 
death  ^Ir.  Belcher  ordered  his  Son  Captan  John  Foy  -  to  take 
the  poor  Lad  with  him  in  the  Ship  Protestant  Ceazer  bound  from 
Boston  to  the  West  Indias  and  London,  here  he  saw  Somebody 
ad\1sed  him  to  come  to  me  he  was  but  a  Child  when  I  left 
Boston  I  enquired  even.-  thing  of  him  I  thought  proper,  and 
foimd  Capta'n  Foy  had  not  used  him  Kindly  or  Humanly  had 
messed  him  in  the  forecastle  with  a  Xegro  during  the  Vovase  and 
had  Suffered  ever\-  body  that  pleased  to  beat  and  ill  use  the  poor 
Lad.  I  could  Scarce  beheve  it  until  I  talked  with  Captan  Foy 
about  it  who  owned  it  all,  and  said  he  did  not  bring  him  to  make 
a  Gentleman  of  him  (  which  I  thought  was  true  enough)  and  he 
would  not  have  had  him  but  for  his  Father  Belcher  and  that  he 
should  do  no  better  for  him  and  what  not,  so  I  then  talked  with 
Captain  Wyer  who  had  taken  Possession  of  the  Ship  Capta  Foy 

'  John  DanoiT-e  or  Daffem  is  mentioned  by  Savage. 

-  See  note  in  £.  Rist.  end  Ge7i.  Register.  xxi\-.  iic.  The  son  may 
be  the  object  of  Belcher's  recommendation  in  1732  for  a  fellowship  in 
Har\-ard  College.    6  Collections,  vi.  474.  478. 

s  He  had  married  Sarah.,  daughter  of  Andrevr  Belcher,  and  sister  of  the 
Governor. 
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having  left  her.    he,  Capta'n  Wyer  behaved  very  handsomly  in 
the  matter  and  said  if  the  Lad  Continued  in  the  Ship  he  would 
engaige  he  should  be  well  used  but  then  he  must  have  Cloaths 
and  Necessaries  w'ch  he  wanted  very  much  so  I  considered  that 
as  the  poor  boy  was  the  son  of  a  Knight  and  that  Shew  and  Noise 
has  great  Influence  in  the  World  especially  with  some  folks  I  got 
him  what  they  caled  the  Kings  Letter  to  the  Captain  of  a  Ship 
of  War,  but  he  was  emediatly  Seazed  with  the  Small  pox  and  had 
it  very  Severely.    My  Wife  got  a  Lodging  and  a  Norse  for  him 
an  Excellent  good  nurse  for  that  Distemper  and  promised  her 
payment.    I  applyed  to  Mr.  Stephen  Mason/  Mr.  Mico  Brother 
and  him  who  lived  and  Dyed  in  Boston,  and  to  3  or  4  other 
Merchants  who  knew  his  Father  but  not  one  of  them  would  Con- 
tribute a  farthing  towards  defraying  the  Expence  of  his  Sickness 
so  I  was  forced  to  pay  it  all  except  the  Appothicary  and  for  his 
Lodging  who  let  it  alone  for  him  to  pay  them  when  able,  as 
soon  as  he  was  well  I  got  him  on  board  the  said  Ship  and  I 
bought  him  a  Quadran,  a  Callender  and  other  books  and  Instru- 
ments for  his  voyage  and  Spoke  to  General  Nicholson  for  him 
The  General  gave  Shirst  and  some  Cloaths  of  his  own  so  we  set 
forth  John  in  a  torerable  and  he  was  Esteemed  the  first  of  the 
Kings  letter  men  on  board  as  being  best  recommended  to  the 
Captain    The  Ship  went  on  the  Coast  of  Scotland  and  stayed 
there  about  10  months  and  them  came  to  the  hope  and  John 
came  up  but  did  not  let  me  know  it   some  time  after  I  saw  him 
on  Tower  hill  and  was  somewhat  surprised  at  seing  me  w'ch 
gave  me  some  concerne,  but  I  did  not  then  know  he  had  happend 
to  see  a  young  Woman  going  to  her  Husband  at  Jamaica   he  was 
resolved  to  go  with  her  she  might  be  a  vertuous  Woman  for  ough 
I  know  or  heard,   he  got  the  Captain  to  discharge  him  and  give 
him  a  Ticket  for  the  Wages  due  him  as  the  Kings  letter  man 
w'ch  he  sold  and  not  long  after  sent  me  a  letter  from  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  in  the  Downs  he  was  going  in  to  Jamaica  wherein  he 
told  me  he  was  going  to  Jamaica,  for  that  to  be  in  a  Ship  of 
War  in  the  post  of  a  Gentleman  and  not  have  money  to  spend 
as  a  Gentleman  would  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  him  therefore  he 
chose  to  go  to  Jamaca  his  native  place.    If  he  had  Staid  in  the 
Kings  Service  his  having  had  what  they  Call  the  Kings  Letter 
w'ch  was  given  by  the  Admiralty  would  have  entitled  him  to  a 
Commission    he  was  since  in  England  but  did  not  think  fit  to 
come  and  see  me. 

There  is  another  as  much  an  Object  of  Charity  as  any  an 
Industrious  Woman  born  in  Boston  who  I  never  saw  but  once 
1  See  Savage,  Dictionary,  in.  170. 
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before  Yesterday  since  she  was  a  little  Girle  when  I  was  there 
but  I  have  heard  her  very  well  spoken  of  for  a  very  Industrious 
Woman  in  Distress  she  got  somebody  to  come  to  my  Wife  to 
desire  her  to  come  to  her  but  my  wife  happening  not  be  able  to 
walk  I  went  and  found  her  very  ill  in  Bed  a  Docter  with  her 
she  seems  to  be  in  Great  Distress  but  conjured  me  not  to  mention 
her  name  least  it  might  prejudice  her  husbands  Intrest  or  Repu- 
tation who  is  just  got  into  some  employment  Therefore  I  shall 
not  mention  her  name  at  present. 

What  I  would  say  to  you  Reverend  Sir  on  all  this  is  That  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  y'r  Consideration  whether  it  would 
not  highly  become  you  and  some  others  of  the  head  Ministers  in 
New  England  to  propose  it  to  some  of  the  Wealthy  people  who 
whether  going  to  leave  the  World  soon  or  not  to  give  something 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  better  sort  of  men  of  New  England 
now  here  for  the  begining  a  New  England  Bank  for  the  Releife 
of  such  honest  men  or  Women  of  New  England  as  may  hereafter 
fall  into  Destresses  here,  surely  it  would  redound  Greatly  to  the 
happy  Satisfaction  of  the  first  Contributers  but  let  such  of  that 
Country  as  would  be  proper  Solicitors  for  Charity  here  of  those 
wealthy  folks  who  shall  come  from  and  go  to  New  England  and 
other  proper  persons.  If  I  was  asked  to  name  some  to  be  Mana- 
gers her  I  would  Name  Mr.  Henry  Newman,  Mr.  Richard  Part- 
ridge Mr.  Belch  [er]  of  the  Temple  and  Mr.  Wilks^  There  may 
be  others  I  know  not  fit  to  promote  the  hon'r  and  Reputation  of 
New  England. 

I  request  you  will  send  the  Inclosed  letter  w'ch  I  have  writ  to 
some  men  of  hon'r  in  Connecticut  who  will  not  be  affraid  of 
offending  any  in  doing  what  I,  have  therein  Requested. 

My  Wife  joynes  in  Tenders  of  utmost  Respects  to  your  Lady 
and  beg  your  Remembrance  of  us  in  your  Prayers  I  pray  God 
preserve  you  to  be  still  a  great  Blessing  to  that  Country. 

I  have  some  thing  further  to  say  but  shall  not  be  so  trouble- 
some at  present. 

I  am  w'th  all  possible  Esteem  and  the  Greatest  Respect,  Rever- 
end and  hon'rd  Sir  your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Thomas  Coram 

London  24th  August  1739. 

Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir,  —  I  return  you  most  hearty  thanks 
for  your  kind  letter  of  the  6th  December  which  was  accompanied 
with  2  Copies  of  an  Excellent  Sermon,  a  Letter  from  Governor 
1  Francis  Wilks,  agent  for  Connecticut. 
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Talcot  to  yourself  another  from  Mr.  Wadsworth  of  Hertford  and 
a  Copy  of  a  Record  of  a  Declaration  of  Owaneco  and  another 
of  his  Nephew  Ben  Uncas  on  the  same  paper.  I  have  no  manner  of 
Doubt  but  that  Mason  did  what  he  could  to  Cheat  the  Indians  of 
their  Lands,  is  there  a  Man  of  Connecticut  who  would  not  do  the 
same.'  I  am  afraid  they  have  done  it  too  much,  their  posteritys 
Blood  may  pay  for  it,  as  it  has  done  in  some  other  places  of  those 
who  have  most  unchristianly  Cheated  them. 

I  perceive  you  think  there  was  some  Designe  to  Set  up  Cato 
the  Indian  for  Chiefe  of  the  Tribe  or  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
a  Man  of  Influence  amongst  them.   I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  sir 
there  was  no  such  Designe  nor  was  he  ever  thought  here  to  be  a 
person  of  Influence,  but  as  you  say  one  of  Masons  Schoolers;  I 
will  acquaint  you  the  Reason  of  my  writing  to  him,  and  since 
you  and  his  Excellency  have  by  your  Mistake  thought  proper  it 
should  be  sunk  I  must  be  obliged  to  send  another  and  think  to 
get  it  conveyed  to  him  by  order  of  the  Post  Masters  General,  to 
their  Agents  at  New  York.   The  reason  is  This  Sir  Charles  Wager 
is  not  an  absolute  Stranger  in  America  he  has  been  at  Piscataqu[a] 
Boston  Rhoad  Island  New  York  Virginia  and  all  to  the  South- 
ward,   he  well  knows  the  Importance  of  being  well  with  the 
Indians  on  the  British  Frontiers  and  having  seen  Cato  and  the 
other  Indian,  was  Greatly  desirous  the  Indians  should  go  away 
satisfyed  and  that  their  Tribe  should  be  so  too,  and  when  I  told 
him  I  had  got  a  hatchet  made  here  for  a  present  to  Cato  accord- 
ing to  the  patternd  I  desired  him  to  make  for  it  and  gave  him 
a  'fine  piece  of  old  England  ash  for  a  helve  or  handle  for  it,  at 
which  he  was  Extreamly  well  pleased,  I  believe  as  much  as  if  I 
had  given  him  something  of  a  Great  Value,  and  some  time  after 
he  had  been  long  gon  from  hence  Sir  Charles  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  of  his  geting  over  and  had  any  account  from  the  tall  young 
man  (meaning  Mason).    I  told  him  not  and  Marveled  I  had 
received  no  letter  from  him  and  that  I  had  thoughts  of  Writing 
to  Cato  who  could  read  and  Write,  Sir  said  I  would  to  well  to 
encourage  him  and  his  Tribe  that  they  might  alwayes  expect  Jus- 
tice from  the  King  and  it  was  fit  the  Indians  should  all  know  it 
for  they  have  been  greatly  abused  every  where  which  was  the  real 
Motive  of  my  Writing  to  Cato.    And  I  am  very  very  Sorry  my 
letter  [was]  not  by  some  means  or  other  Suffered  to  go  to  him 
but  I  dare  not  let  Sir  Charles  know  the  Governor  advised 
against  it. 

Mason  came  to  me  soon  after  his  Arival  but  I  gave  him  a 
^  The  deed  to  John  Mason  from  the  Indians  is  in  S  Collections,  ix. 
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Cold  reception  for  his  base  Ingratitude  in  not  writing  a  line  to 
Sir  Charles  Wager  who  I  had  Introduced  him  and  his  Father  to 
after  he  had  denyd  himself  to  hear  them  having  the  affairs  of 
the  Navy  on  his  Shoulders,  and  after  he  helped  him  after  his 
Fathers  Death  and  got  £300  for  him  to  defray  the  Expence  of 
their  voyage  hither  and  back  beside  all  the  Fees  in  the  Offices 
Free  to  him  This  ungratefull  Brute  Mason  never  writ  Sir  Charles 
nor  me  a  line  of  thanks  I  dare  say  he  will  not  come  to  me  againe 
for  I  told  him  he  should  never  have  any  favour  from  me  nor  any 
friend  of  mine  What  he  is  doing  I  know  not  I  never  enquire 
about  him,  but  I  mentioned  him  and  my  dislike  of  him  to  Sir 
Charles. 

On  the  14th  Instant  the  King  signed  the  Charter  or  the  Bill 
so  called  before  the  Great  seal  is  affixed,  it  is  to  my  Satisfaction 
in  every  perticuler  since  with  much  Difficulty  I  got  several 
amendments  to  it  w'ch  the  Attorney  Gen'l  opposed  I  suppose 
he  thought  it  a  blemish  to  his  hon'r  to  desire  any  amendments 
whereupon  I  petitioned  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  those  amendments  to  be  made  which  their  L'dships 
ordered  to  be  done  accordingly  I  shall  get  the  Charter  Printed 
and  will  send  you  a  Printed  Copy  I  have  now  sent  my  Mother 
a  Written  Copy  and  have  desired  her  to  send  it  for  you  to  see 
as  also  an  Impression  of  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Corporation 
which  I  chose  out  of  the  affair  Mentioned  in  the  2d  of  Exodus 
of  Pharoah's  Daughter  and  her  Maids  finding  Moses  in  the  ark 
of  Bulrushes  which  I  thought  would  be  very  appropo  for  an  hos- 
pital for  Foundlings  Moses  being  the  first  Foundling  we  read  of. 
The  Motto  round  the  Seal  is  vizt.  Sigillum  Hospitii  Infantum  Ex- 
po sitorum  Londimnsis.  The  Seal  is  cut  in  Steel  but  [by]  a 
Good  artist. 

If  there  should  be  a  Warr,  a  Chest  or  Bank  of  Relief  in  this 
City  would  be  most  absolutely  Necessary  for  those  of  New 
England  who  should  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Enemies  and 
after  lying  long  in  the  Enimies  Goales  come  to  London  Naked  and 
Sick  without  Money  or  friends  a  little  Money  Contributed  to  such 
a  bank  by  those  who  come  here  in  good  Circumstances  would  be 
of  much  more  hon'r  to  their  Country  and  to  themselves,  than  to 
go  from  the  New  England  Coffee  house  of  a  Saterday  Night  to  a 
Publick  or  Private  Meeting  in  Drury  Lane  so  often  until  some  of 
them  goes  to  their  own  Country  with  a  fistilow  in  their  Reputa- 
tion vastly  differing  from  what  is  practised  on  those  nights  in 
New  England.  I  always  thought  a  Peaceable  Saterday  night  one 
of  the  Grolies  [Glories]  of  that  Country. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith  presents  you  with  his  utmost  Re- 
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spects  he  was  about  3  years  and  half  past  presented  to  the  Living 
or  Rectorship  of  Alhallows  by  London  Wall  and  soon  after  was 
marryed  to  a  Beautifull  young  Gentlewoman  who  proves  to  be 
Vertuous  Kind  Delightful  Wife  without  fault.  Soon  after  His 
Marryage  he  Invited  me  and  my  Wife  to  any  part  of  his  house 
w'ch  is  the  Parsonage  house  for  the  Sake  of  our  Company  though 
I  believe  was  much  more  for  my  Wife's  than  for  mine,  he  would 
have  given  us  house  roome  but  I  would  not  accept  of  it  on  that 
Score,  and  agreed  for  his  first  floar  upstares  3  or  4  Rooms  where 
we  have  been  2  years  and  %  w'th  the  best  and  most  agreable 
Company  that  can  be.  They  are  both  too  good  and  too  Wise  to 
think  the  worse  of  my  Wife  for  going  to  meeting,  they  think  them- 
selves happy  in  us  and  we  know  ourselves  happy  in  them. 

My  Wife  and  I  Joyne  in  Tenders  of  our  utmost  Respects  to 
yourself  and  Lady.  I  am  with  the  Greatest  Esteem  Reverend 
and  Hon'rd  Sir  Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant 

Thomas  Coram. 

P:  S.  I  think  I  may  say  I  am  sure  of  having  34  acres  of 
Land  in  the  fields  before  Queens  Square  in  Ormond  Street  for 
a  Scite  for  our  Hospital  and  every  thing  proper  belonging  thereto 
it  is  about  an  equal  Distance  from  Aldgate  and  from  Whitehall 
or  St.  James  Palace. 

[Memorandum]    Rec'd  Oct.  24,  1739. 

London  3d  September  1739. 

Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir,  — I  this  day  saw  Mr.  Henry 
Newman  who  shewed  me  the  Inclosed  w'ch  he  received  yesterday. 
I  begg'd  it  of  him  to  send  to  you  the  better  to  Confirm  the 
real  Necessity  of  a  New  England  Bank  for  relief  of  such  New 
England  Folks  on  this  side  the  World  who  fall  into  Distress 
here;  If  it  were  once  begun  though  but  by  a  very  small  Mat- 
ter by  some  few  folks  of  the  best  Esteem  and  Character  it  would 
soon  increase  here  if  put  into  proper  hands  to  be  appointed  by 
the  first  Contributers  and  be  greatly  to  the  hon'r  of  New  Eng- 
land as  well  as  a  real  Comfort  and  preservation  to  those  of  it 
who  happen  by  some  accident  or  other  to  fall  into  Extream 
Want  and  no  Care  taken  of  them  being  Strangers  here. 

I  have  the  hon'r  to  be  w'th  profound  Respect  Reverend  and 
hon'rd  Sir  yo'r  most  obedient  ser't 

Thomas  Coram. 
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LoxDON  13th  September  1740. 

Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir,  —  It  having  pleased  the  Almighty 
God  to  remove  my  dearly  beloved  Wife  from  hence  by  death  in 
the  IMiddle  of  July  Worn  out  by  long  Sickness,  I  was  Alarryed 
to  her  a  little  above  40  years  during  which  time  she  never  once 
gave  me  Cause  to  be  angry  or  vexed  at  her,  she  was  always  a 
Sincere  Christian  of  an  humble  meek  and  Quiet  Spirit  and  Wisely 
Study'd  my  Peace  and  Comfort  and  was  to  her  Life's  End  a 
vertuous  kind  and  Prudent  Wife  without  fault.  She  Chearfully 
bore  an  affectionate  part  in  all  my  Toyls  and  affections.  By  her 
Death  I  am  bereaved  of  one  of  the  best  of  Wives  but  as  it 
is  the  hand  of  the  God  of  ]\Iercy,  I  humbly  Submit  and  beseech 
His  Divine  Majesty  to  Sanctify  this  Stroke  to  me. 

I  am  Strong  and  pretty  Successfull  in  accomplishing  the  Estab- 
lishment of  my  Darling  Project  the  Hospital  for  the  jNIaintenance 
and  Education  of  Expos'd  and  Deserted  Young  Children;  after 
the  Charter  was  passed  in  October  last  I  got  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  Confirming  and  enlarging  the  Powers  therein  Granted.  We 
had  an  Offer  made  to  lett  us  Mountague  House  by  Lease  for 
an  Hospital  but  that  could  not  be  accepted.  Yet  that  offer 
Hurted  the  Charity  very  Much.  We  have  between  5  and  6000 
pounds  in  Cash  paid  in,  326  annual  Subscriptions  and  2300  li. 
Legacies  not  yet  received.  Benefactions  are  at  a  Stand  because 
we  have  not  began  to  Build  yet  which  I  think  we  should  have 
done  before  now. 

I  have  found  ]Many  weak  persons,  more  Ladies  than  Gentlemen 
say  such  a  foundation  will  be  a  promotion  of  Wickedness;  I  was 
about  3  Months  past  at  a  Noblemans  at  Diner  where  many  of  the 
Learned  men  of  the  universitys  come  and  4  or  5  of  them  dined 
there  that  day.  after  Diner  came  in  a  Gentleman  a  friend  of  the 
Nobleman  came  in  and  asked  the  Learned  men  (I  found  he  knew 
them)  if  they  would  set  to  and  write  something  to  convince  a 
Woman  of  her  Mistake  about  this  Intended  Hospital  and  Said  his 
Wife  had,  by  the  Will  of  one  of  her  Relations  3000  li.  left  to 
her  Care  and  Ivlanagement  for  Erecting  a  Charity  School  in  a 
Certain  Parish  for  a  Certain  Number  of  Children  and  Said  the 
Parish  where  the  School  by  the  Will  was  to  be  Erected  would  not 
accept  of  the  !Money  on  Such  a  Condition  because  the  Intrest  of 
the  Money  is  J^Iuch  falln  and  they  the  Parish  Officers  could  not 
afford  to  feast  themselves  out  of  it.  whereupon  this  Gentleman 
said  he  had  been  trying  to  perswade  his  Wife  to  give  it  to  this 
Hospital,  she  said  she  would  by  no  means  encourage  so  wicked 
a  thing  whereof  he  desired  any  of  those  Gentlemen  of  Learning 
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to  draw  up  somthing  and  have  it  printed  but  they  all  excused 
themselves.  I  was  sorry  for  their  refusal.  Met  the  next  day 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  a  Son  of  Mr.  Chandler^  who  I  have 
been  told  Succeeded  you  at  Bath,  this  Gentleman  was  Bred  a 
Book  Seller  but  has  for  Several  years  past  Preached  in  the  Meet- 
ing 2  where  Mr.  Showers  ^  used  to  Preach  he  redily  complyed 
with  my  Request  and  so  that  it  should  be  printed  and  sold  by  a 
High  Church  bookseller  that  nobody  here  might  know  who  or 
what  he  is  that  Writ  it,  it  gives  great  satisfaction.  I  have  sent 
one  of  the  Copys  to  my  Wife's  Neice  Mrs.  Unice  Greenleaf  *  in 
her  box  for  you.  she  is  at  her  Father's  Mr.  Thomas  Wallis  they 
will  send  it  to  you  when  the  box  comes  on  there  from  Capta'n 
Hall. 

I  am  affraid  my  Dear  Wife's  Death  will  break  her  poor 
Mother's  heart. 

I  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  Compliments  accept- 
able to  your  Lady  I  wish  you  both  health  and  Peace  and  beg 
leave  to  subscribe  me  Reverend  and  Hon'rd  Sir  your  most  obedi- 
ent and  most  humble  ser't 

Thomas  Coram. 

P:  S  The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  where  I  and  my  Wife  have 
lived  above  3  years  and  half,  and  his  Wife  have  been  the  Most 
Civil  folks  and  always  treated  my  Wife  with  the  Greatest  regard 
that  was  Possible  notwithstanding  my  Wife  went  to  Meeting 
he  had  thought  to  have  writ  to  you  since  my  Wife  Dyed  but  is 
afraid  it  will  be  unacceptable  to  you  because  he  sess  he  has  writ 
twice  since  he  had  the  favour  of  a  line  from  you. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  told  me  Mason  has  got  a  New  Commission 
so  there  will  be  an  Opertunity  and  a  proper  time  for  those  Con- 
cerned to  set  forth  the  Rougery  of  Concealing  the  Deed  w'ch 
the  Indians  gave  and  which  they  were  made  to  believe  was  Burnt. 

[Memorandum]    Mr.  Coram.    1740.    Answered  Nov.  22. 

Remarks  were  made  during  the  meeting  by  Messrs.  A.  B. 
Hart,  Perry,  Shattuck,  and  General  Schaff. 

1  Samuel  Chandler  (1693-1766),  who  opened  a  bookshop  because  his 
wife's  fortune  had  been  lost  in  the  South  Sea  bubble. 

2  At  the  Old  Jewry. 

3  John  Shower  (1657-171S). 

4  She  married  Stephen  Greenleaf  (i  704-1 765).  Her  mother  was  Grace 
Wayte  (b.  1681)  who  married,  April  7,  1702,  Thomas  Wallace. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

EDWARD  HENRY  CLEMENT 

BY  SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 


Edward  H.  Clement,  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
and  lover  of  mankind,  was  born  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
on  April  19,  1843.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Clement, 
who  came  from  England  to  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
ship  Clement  and  Job,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bay  Colony. 
Both  his  parents,  Cyrus  and  Rebecca  Fiske  (Shortridge) 
Clement,  were  originally  of  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 
Cyrus  was  a  wholesale  woolen  merchant  in  Boston,  fairly 
prosperous  until  the  fire  of  1872  wiped  out  his  stock  and 
business. 

Chelsea,  at  the  time  of  Ned  Clement's  boyhood,  was  a 
t5^ical  New  England  town  by  the  sea,  of  white  houses  and 
spacious  grounds,  elm-shaded  and  lilac-embowered,  a  favor- 
ite place  of  residence  for  Boston  merchants  and  professional 
men.  The  Clement  house  was  on  a  knoll  with  a  wide  out- 
look, and  Ned's  first  memories  were  of  the  clipper  ships, 
being  built  or  launched  in  nearby  East  Boston,  or  putting 
out  to  sea  past  Apple  Island.  He  had  six  or  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  devoted  to  each  other  and  to 
their  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  unusual  sensitiveness  and 
feeling  for  beauty.  Each  member  of  the  family  played  some 
musical  instrument,  and  most  of  them  took  part  in  the  debat- 
ing societies  and  other  typical  activities  of  the  New  Eng- 
land town  of  that  day. 

In  the  autumn  of  i860  Ned  entered  Tufts  College,  then 
a  new  and  struggling  institution.  Before  his  freshman  year 
was  over,  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  After  two  of  his  elder 
brothers  had  enlisted,  Ned  went  to  a  recruiting  office  and 
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did  likewise  by  falsifying  his  age;  a  patriotic  deception 
which  proved  of  no  avail  against  the  parental  veto. 

He  returned  to  college.  Even  in  the  years  of  currency 
inflation,  the  cost  of  an  education  at  Tufts  was  incredibly 
low.  Edward's  term-bills  show  an  average  expenditure  of 
sixty  dollars  a  year  for  tuition  and  room  rent,  and  three 
dollars  a  week  for  board. 

In  the  winter  of  1862-63,  he  left  college  to  become  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Stow,  Massachusetts.  Neither 
the  place  nor  the  profession  suited  him,  and  he  returned 
once  more  to  College  Hill,  graduating  with  his  class  —  seven 
in  number  —  in  July,  1864.  At  the  commencement  exer- 
cises he  delivered  the  valedictory  oration,  on  The  Enthu- 
siasm of  Genius." 

During  the  summer  the  young  B.A.  visited  one  of  his 
brothers,  a  Union  officer  stationed  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C. 
Entering  Savannah  with  the  Union  army,  he  met  two  New 
York  newspaper  men,  who  under  military  authority  seized 
the  Savannah  Morning  News,  and  placed  Edward  Clement, 
now  in  his  tv^renty-first  year,  in  charge  as  editor.  He  had 
youthful  enthusiasm,  courtly  manners,  and  sympathy  for 
the  defeated  people  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast;  but  he 
also  wished  to  uplift  the  freedmen,  an  attitude  which  made 
it  impossible  to  pierce  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  Savannah. 
After  sticking  it  out  for  two  or  three  years  he  gave  up  his 
position  and  returned  northward. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Clement  went  to  New  York,  and  became 
a  reporter  on  Horace  Greeley's  Tribune.  His  work  pleased 
the  then  editor,  John  Russell  Young,  who  advanced  him  to 
city  editor  in  1869.  About  May  of  that  year  he  resigned, 
apparently  because  he  had  been  made  the  scapegoat  in  a 
dispute  between  the  Tribune  and  the  Associated  Press.  The 
New  York  Sun  characteristically  remarked:  ''Mr.  E.  H. 
Clement,  the  one-hundred-and-eighty-ninth  city  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  has  accepted  an  editorial  situation  on  the 
Newark  Advertiser.  Mr.  Clement  writes  pure  English, 
flavored  with  sound  common  sense."  ''  He  and  N.  C.  Meeker 
were  the  Beau  Brummels  of  the  Tribune,  only  '  Clem '  wore 
all  the  good  clothes,"  stated  the  New  York  Telegram,  add- 
ing that  Mr.  Clement  ''  is  a  success  on  the  Advertiser,  as 
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Boston  notions  are  well  received  in  Newark."  For  a  few 
weeks  before  obtaining  the  Newark  post,  he  did  space- 
writing  for  several  New  York  papers,  including  the  World, 
for  which  he  served  as  special  correspondent  on  President 
Grant's  trip  to  Boston  with  Jay  Gould  and    Jim  "  Fiske. 

The  same  year  that  he  went  to  Newark,  1869,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent married  Miss  Gertrude  Pound,  of  New  York.  She  was 
a  devoted  wife,  and  their  twenty-six  years  of  married  life 
were  very  happy.  Within  a  few  years  Mr.  Clement  left  the 
Advertiser  for  the  Register,  and  at  the  same  time  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal. 
Early  in  1875  he  was  offered  the  assistant  editorship  of  the 
Boston  Transcript.  In  our  years  of  professional  fellow- 
ship with  him,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Newark  Advertiser, 
"  we  have  found  him  scholarly  in  thought  and  reading, 
earnest  in  duty,  firm  in  discipline  and  obstinate  in  opinion. 
.  .  .  We  congratulate  the  Transcript.'^ 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  was  indeed  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  acquiring  this  young  man,  who  was  destined 
to  guide  it  from  obscurity  to  a  unique  position  in  American 
journalism.  At  that  date,  1875,  the  Transcript  counted  for 
very  little  as  an  organ  of  opinion,  or  of  anything  else.  It 
had  once  been  edited  by  a  woman,  and  still  exhaled  the 
aroma  of  that  association.  It  specialized  in  harmless  local 
and  personal  gossip,  and  in  columns  of  Facts  and  Fancies  " 
and  Maxims  worth  Knowing."  The  book  reviews  and 
literary  comment,  written  by  Charles  E.  Hurd,  were,  how- 
ever, excellent;  and  the  circulation,  though  very  small,  was 
"  select."  It  was  a  good  foundation  to  build  upon;  but 
unless  the  building  were  done  quickly,  it  would  decay  in 
the  shade  of  the  journalistic  skyscrapers  that  were  shoot- 
ing up  on  every  side. 

Mr.  Clement  was  put  in  immediate  charge  of  the  musical, 
dramatic  and  artistic  departments,  and  soon  raised  these 
to  a  higher  standard  than  that  of  any  newspaper  in 
New  England.  His  influence,  moreover,  invigorated  the  en- 
tire journal.  He  wrote  crisp,  pithy  editorials  on  current 
politics;  he  introduced  new  features,  several  of  which  are 
still  in  the  Transcript,  such  as  "  Musical  Matters,"  "  Art 
and  Artists,"  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  "  Divers  Good  Causes," 
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and  School  and  College."  Consequently,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Hovey  retired  in  1881,  Mr.  Clement  succeeded  him  as 
editor-in-chief;  a  position  that  he  held  for  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Clement's  character  and  disposition  were  not  well 
suited,  one  would  think,  to  the  editorship  of  a  great  city 
newspaper.  His  temperament  was  artistic,  his  tastes  lite- 
rary and  musical,  his  political  ideas  were  liberal,  in  the  nine- 
teenth-century meaning  of  the  word,  and  he  was  above  all  a 
humanitarian  idealist.  One  of  his  closest  associates,  himself 
an  editor,  has  said  of  Mr.  Clement,  More  than  any  other 
man  I  ever  knew,  he  led  the  New  Testament  life  a  state- 
ment which  serves  to  deepen  the  mystery  of  his  success.  He 
was  generous  and  confiding,  giving  freely  of  his  time,  money 
and  advice  to  the  poor,  the  struggling,  the  unfortunate;  and 
not  always  discriminating  in  the  objects  of  his  generosity, 
or  in  the  causes  that  he  espoused.  He  was  loyal  to  a  fault, 
withdrawing  his  trust  in  a  friend  or  his  support  from  a 
public  man  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  after  re- 
peated provocation.  His  political  and  economic  beliefs 
were  formed  more  by  his  heart  than  by  his  head.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  which  seems  to  the 
present  generation  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  solid  of  Boston 
institutions,  is  in  great  part  a  monument  to  Mr.  Clement's 
skill  and  character.  Most  of  the  features  and  departments 
whose  excellence  give  the  paper  its  peculiar  stamp  —  the 
notable  exceptions  being  the  business,  sporting  and  financial 
departments  —  were  either  established  by  Mr.  Clement,  or 
by  men  secured  by  him. 

Opinion  differs  considerably  as  to  the  precise  extent  of 
Mr.  Clement's  influence  in  building  up  the  Transcript,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  form  a  just  estimate.  He  was 
never  so  completely  identified  with  his  paper  as  Greeley  with 
the  Tribune  or  Dana  with  the  Sun;  and,  as  he  never  had 
any  share  in  the  ownership,  he  could  have  accomplished 
nothing  without  some  measure  of  support  from  the  owners. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  who  knew  the  situation  seems 
able  to  name  any  one  of  the  many  capable  journalists  con- 
nected with  the  Transcript  whose  influence  on  its  develop- 
ment was  in  any  way  comparable  with  Mr.  Clement's;  and 
it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  his  was  the  guiding  brain. 
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Certainly  the  character  of  the  paper  down  to  1900,  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  its  editor-in-chief. 

All  American  newspapers  that  have  survived  were  expand- 
ing fast^  in  the  eighties  and  nineties;  but  none  expanded 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  the  Transcript  under  Mr.  Clement. 
It  was  in  no  sense  a  popular  journal^  and  was  insensitive  to 
broad  currents  of  public  opinion.  In  politics  it  was  inde- 
pendent and  liberal.  It  was  not  sensational,  and  never 
acquired  the  slightest  tinge  of  yellow.  It  published  no  sport- 
ing news,  or  illustrations,  or  Sunday  edition.  But  its  vir- 
tues were  more  positive  than  negative.  It  was  sensitive  to 
injustice  and-  oppression,  particularly  outside  New  Eng- 
land; and  highly  appreciative  of  excellence  in  every  form, 
wherever  found.  New  movements  and  tendencies,  particu- 
larly in  art,  literature  and  music,  were  treated  with  interest 
and  respect,  instead  of  the  jibes  and  sneers  which  they  gen- 
erally encounter  from  a  successful  newspaper.  In  a  word, 
the  Transcript  well  represented  the  educated  native  Yankee 
intelligentsia  (the  New  England  Brahmin  caste,  as  Dr. 
Holmes,  coiner  of  the  phrase,  meant  it),  into  which  Mr. 
Clement  was  born. 

The  position  of  editor-in-chief  was  no  sinecure.  Mr. 
Samuel  P.  Mandell,  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  paper, 
returned  from  a  European  trip  in  1884  to  find  with  dismay 
that  the  Transcript  had  gone  mugwump,"  —  it  was  support- 
ing Cleveland  for  President  against  Blaine.  Mr.  Mandell 
found  it  impossible  to  turn  his  editor  from  this  course.  The 
personal  relations,  or  lack  of  relations,  which  were  established 
between  the  two  —  and  which  lasted  until  their  deaths,  oc- 
curring in  the  same  week  —  may  be  deduced  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  Mr.  Clement's  files: 

33  Summer  St. 
Sept  4th  84. 

My  dear  Clement  :  —  I  congratulate  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
so-called  Independents  upon  the  honor  and  honesty  of  your 
party.  It  used  to  be  said  that  there  was  "  Honor  among  thieves," 
but  it  seems  that  there  is  not  honor  enough  among  your  party  to 
cast  an  honest  ballot  for  their  own  candidates.  I  think  the  Tran- 
script will  rue  the  day  when  it  went  into  such  company. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  P.  Mandell 
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C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co. 
Boston,  July  8th  1886. 

E.  H.  Clement,  Esqr. 

Dear  Sir:  — Yours  of  7th  to  hand,  and  contents  noted.  Were 
you  and  I  more  "  in  accord  "  the  letter  I  wrote  you  on  the  6th 
(and  which  I  now  regret  exceedingly)  would  not  have  caused  the 
trouble  that  it  did,  and  would  have  been  taken  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit.  Unfortunately  for  me,  but  probably  fortunately 
for  "The  Transcript,"  you  told  me  you  wanted  none  of  my 
advice.  I  have  never  since  that  time  given  it.  But  I  can't  see 
why  I  may  not  express  my  opinions  once  in  a  while,  and  that 
too  without  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  office  —  and  worrying 
Mr.  Durant  who  has  enough  on  his  shoulders  without  any  such 
disturbance.  As  I  said  before  I  regret  writing  and  sending  you 
the  letter,  for  the  above  reason;  but  my  ideas  are  not  changed, 
and  I  have  "  fresh  hatred  for  the  causes  "  of  the  troubles  in  South 
Ireland,  which  troubles  are  first  Laziness  and  2d  Ignorance  and,  as 
Goldwin  Smith  says,  egged  on  by  politicians.  And  the  reason 
that  the  prominent  men  of  this  country  say  nothing  against  "  home 
rule  "  is  that  they  want  Irish  votes.   Yours  truly, 

Sam  p.  Mandell 

Transcript  Office 
Boston,   July  8  1886. 

S.  P.  Mandell,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — As  you  hold  no  personal  relations  with  me,  I 
could  not  but  consider  your  letter  addressed  to  me  as  editor,  and 
hence  concerning  everybody  involved  in  setting  the  course  the 
paper  takes  —  for  no  position  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  taken 
arbitrarily  by  myself  alone,  against  the  advice  of  Mr.  Durant  and 
my  colleagues.  We  do  our  best  to  keep  the  paper's  character 
and  prosperity  what  it  was  in  the  past,  and  the  public  seems  to 
approve  and  support  our  efforts.  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
incur  your  hostility  on  account  of  political  differences.  I  have 
never  knowingly  treated  you  discourteously,  unless  it  be  dis- 
courteous for  me  to  firmly  assert  my  responsibility  as  editor  and 
my  purpose,  as  long  as  I  may  be  editor,  to  have  the  paper  edited 
in  this  office,  and  nowhere  else.  I  can  not  do  otherwise  and  be 
faithful  to  the  responsibility.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  H.  Clement 

This  atmosphere  of  armed  truce  was  not  a  pleasant  one 
to  work  in.  But  Mr.  Clement  had  so  revivified  the  Tran- 
script, and  his  personality  had  brought  it  such  prestige,  that 
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he  became  indispensable  to  the  owners.  He  compromised  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  others  in  the  office  to  direct  the 
editorial  policy  during  presidential  campaigns;  but  through- 
out his  tenure  of  office  the  Transcript  was  distinctly  liberal  in 
its  politics.  Its  columns  were  open  to  everyone  —  Irish 
home-rulers,  friends  of  Armenia,  single-taxers,  anti-vivisec- 
tionists,  and  women  suffragists;  and  several  of  these,  and 
even  less  popular  causes,  were  supported  in  the  editorial 
columns.  Lucy  Stone,  in  a  letter  of  1891  to  Mr.  Clement, 
declares  herself :  ^'  Always  grateful  for  the  good  service  the 
Transcript  renders  to  the  cause  of  Women."  Mr.  Clement 
always  refused  to  have  in  the  Transcript  a  woman's  page," 
a  feature  beloved  by  contemporary  journalists,  preferring  to 
make  the  entire  paper  of  such  character  that  it  could  be  read 
by  intelligent  men  and  women  alike. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  Mr.  Clement  performed  for 
his  newspaper  and  for  the  community  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  young  men  with  a  literary  bent.  Hamlin  Garland 
speaks  appreciatively  of  Mr.  Clement's  encouragement,  in 
his  autobiography.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  the  columns  of  the  Transcript.  The  services 
of  the  late  William  F.  Apthorp  as  musical  critic  were  secured 
in  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Clement's  editorship,  and  retained 
against  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Mandell.  Mr.  Apthorp's  able 
successor,  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  was  taken  on  in  1891;  and  in 
May,  1893,  he  wrote  Mr.  Clement:  Whatever  I  have  done 
and  whatever  I  may  do  I  owe  to  the  Transcript  and  the  start 
it  gave  me,  and  personally  to  you  most  of  all."  This  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Clement  in  young  men  continued  to  his  death; 
and  he  remained  so  young  at  heart  that  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  when  over  seventy  years  of  age,  he  belonged  to 
a  lunch  club  of  which  he  was  the  only  member  over  thirty- 
five. 

Mr.  Clement  did  not  lose  touch  with  metropolitan  journal- 
ism. He  corresponded  frequently  with  critics  like  William 
Winter,  R.  W.  Gilder,  and  E.  C.  Stedman.  In  1882,  at 
Whitelaw  Reid's  invitation,  he  began  contributing  a  weekly 
Boston  letter  to  the  Tribune,  which  at  that  time  made  a 
feature  of  weekly  letters  by  telegraph  containing  news  and 
gossip  from  other  cities.    A  good  deal  of  local  history  is 
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preserved  in  these  Tribune  letters  of  Mr.  Clement  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  specimens  for  1883: 

Boston,  Feb.  3.  — The  Republican  State  Committee's  choice 
of  young  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  for  chairman  is  interpreted  in  two 
ways  — one  that  the  "Old  Guard"  definitively  surrenders  to  the 
new  blood,  and  the  other  that  the  chance  of  success  is  so  desper- 
ate that  only  venturous  youth  can  be  induced  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  next  year's  campaign.  There  was  really  no  serious 
competition  on  the  part  of  ex-Collector  Beard,  the  one  other 
prominent  candidate  for  the  post.  Mr.  Lodge  has  been  defeated 
by  prejudice  against  "  aristocracy "  in  his  two  last  attempts  to 
secure  the  Republican  nomination  in  the  Lynn-Nahant  district, 
where  he  resides  in  the  summer,  but  he  has  shown  so  much  per- 
sistency and  "  practical  politics  "  in  his  canvasses  that  he  has  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  politicians.  He  is  the  gentle- 
man and  scholar  in  politics  without  the  guilelessness  and  squeam- 
ishness  of  the  said  gentleman  and  scholar.  He  will  organize  a 
cool,  thorough  and  able  campaign  to  win,  and  will  claim  his  re- 
ward in  due  time. 

Boston,  April  5.  —  Another  topic  that  has  made  a  far  deeper 
stir  in  Boston  this  week  is  the  new  departure  taken  by  the  Old 
South  pulpit  in  receiving  young  Mr.  Gordon  as  its  minister.  After 
a  long  and  deeply  moved  session  of  the  council  of  orthodox  Con- 
gregational ministers  he  enters  that  venerable  pulpit  declaring  that 
he  rejects  utterly  the  foundation-stone  of  Calvinism,  the  vicarious 
atonement.  Christ  came  into  the  world  not  as  a  sacrifice  but  as 
an  enlightener  and  emancipator  of  man's  mind  in  religious  faith. 
The  young  divine  professes  himself  still  a  student  and  answers 
his  questioners  that  he  does  not  know  enough  about  the  world  to 
come  to  state  precisely  what  goes  on  there;  but  he  is  convinced 
by  his  reason  that  punishment  cannot  be  everlasting  unless  sin 
is  everlasting.  He  finally  received  the  votes  of  46  to  18  against 
him,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Webb  refused  to  administer  the  oath  to 
him.  It  is  freely  stated  that  had  the  council  rejected  him  he 
would  have  been  put  into  the  pulpit  all  the  same,  the  upholders 
of  the  "  new  departure  "  in  Andover  theology  having  reached  the 
determination  to  take  their  stand  here  and  now.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
George  E.  Ellis,  the  eminent  Unitarian  historian,  pointed  out  in 
his  speech  at  the  installation  supper,  which  had  been  much  delayed 
by  the  tough  struggle  in  the  council,  that  this  Old  South  Church, 
like  every  other  of  which  he  had  ever  heard,  began  in  a  quarrel. 
He  also  recalled  the  times  when  the  "  gentlemen  "  only  ruled  in 
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the  business  of  the  churches.  This  had  a  particular  pointedness 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  new  minister  was  a  few  years  ago 
a  poor  mechanic,  a  friendless  young  Scotch  immigrant  at  work  in 
a  South  Boston  safe  factory. 

Boston,  April  28.  —  The  combat  deepens.  Last  week  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  a  deadlock  between  Governor  Butler  and  the 
Legislature  on  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions.  This  week  he  has  locked  horns  with  the 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  and  with  the  Attorney- 
General's  office.  The  Governor  sprang  his  mine  upon  the  Tewks- 
bury  Almshouse  trustees  on  Monday.  It  was  a  genuine  surprise 
to  everybody.  The  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  who 
were  ordered  to  relieve  the  trustees,  were  apparently  more  be- 
wildered and  dismayed  than  the  ejected  board.  Frank  B.  San- 
born, of  the  first-named  board,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Butler's, 
but  an  equally  inveterate  pursuer  of  the  Marshes  under  the  old 
Board  of  State  Charities,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  suggested 
by  the  Governor  as  provisional  superintendent  of  the  almshouse 
under  the  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  acting  as  trus- 
tees. Sanborn  immediately  wrote  to  his  old  enemy,  who  was  offer- 
ing him  the  chance  to  put  another  old  enemy  under  his  feet,  that 
"  no  earthly  consideration  "  would  tempt  him  to  assume  Marsh's 
place.  Then  the  Governor  flew  into  a  passion  (in  an  official 
interview  manifolded  to  the  press  from  the  Executive  office)  and 
abused  Sanborn  with  his  choicest  virulence. 

The  Board  meanwhile  had  held  a  meeting  and  adjourned  to 
Saturday  after  merely  voting  to  refer  the  Governor's  order  to 
them  to  the  Attorney- General  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Governor  could  order  the  Almshouse  trustees  out  and  the  Health 
Board  into  the  Almshouse.  This  action  the  Governor  also  took 
in  high  dudgeon  rating  the  Board  for  their  contumacy  and  de- 
claring anew  that  if  every  official  in  the  State  should  attempt  to 
balk  him  he  would  still  fight  single  and  alone  to  save  the  poor 
from  being  "  murdered  at  Tewksbury  and  cut  up  at  Harvard." 
Then  he  turned  upon  the  Attorney-General's  office  and  demanded 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney  in  charge  by  what  right  he  was  going 
to  give  counsel  to  a  Board  that  had  no  right  to  go  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  opinions,  and  further,  what  business  he  had  to  be 
giving  opinions  anyhow  in  the  Attorney- General's  absence.  The 
Assistant  Attorney- General  merely  replied  that  he  had  already 
informed  the  Board  that  the  law  did  not  authorize  them  to  appeal 
to  him,  and  as  to  giving  opinions  in  his  chief's  absence,  that  was 
precisely  his  duty  and  what  the  Governor  himself  had  called  on 
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him  to  do  in  several  instances.  So  the  week  has  worn  till  to-day 
in  this  exchange  of  wild  blows,  none  of  which  reached  home.  The 
Board  has  compromised  by  accepting  the  trusteeship  without  re- 
moving the  Marshes,  appointing  an  inspector  over  them  instead. 
This  is  only  just  to  persons  under  trial,  and  baffles  Butler  for 
the  time  being. 

Another  cross  for  the  Governor  this  week  has  been  the  defeat 
of  the  Meigs  Elevated  Railroad  scheme.  It  is  a  curious  and  sig- 
nificant fact  that  this  project,  which  has  threatened  Boston  real 
estate  now  for  three  years,  had  the  substantially  unanimous  party 
support  in  this  Legislature  of  the  Democrats.  Butler  and  his 
chief  henchmen  have  vigorously  worked  for  it,  and  foreign  as  it 
seems  to  party  politics,  it  has  still  been  made  a  party  question. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Clement's  tact  and  sympathy,  a 
brief  editorial  note  of  congratulation  to  Walt  Whitman 
for  having  lived  through  one  of  his  last  winters,  called  forth 
the  following  epistle: 

Camden  May  6  '91. 

Thank  you  heartily  —  &  thank  Clement  &  all — for  that  deep 
deep  U  in  May  4th  T[ranscript]  ab't  me  at  date  &c;  It  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  delicious  morsel  ever  proffered  to  me 
&  goes  to  the  right  spot  curiously  —  an  old  fellow's  heart's  and 
brain's  gratitude  to  you  all  —  I  am  stumbling  &  tottering  pur- 
blindly  along  these  last  concluding  few  days  &  paths  &  essays  — 
my  mentality  &  right  arm  responsive  —  the  rest  utterly  wreck'd  — 

Love  to  you  &  f rau  —  &  the  editor  &  all  the  boys  —  If  Clement 
sh'd  care  for  this  note,  give  it  to  him  with  best  remembrance 

Walt  Whitman^ 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Clement  had  acquired  a  distinctive 
position  in  the  little  artistic  and  literary  world  of  Boston. 
During  the  early  days  of  his  editorship,  the  New  England 
galaxy,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  was  "  flickering  to  a  close 
but  a  lesser  constellation  was  arising,  grouped  somewhat 
irregularly  around  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  William  Dean  Howells,  and  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
Mr.  Clement's  wide  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  things  of 
the  spirit,  his  fine  presence  and  charming  manners,  and  de- 
lightful conversation,  gained  him  the  friendship  of  these 
men  and  women.   His  house  was  one  of  the  centers  of  intel- 

1  Recipient  unknown.   The  letter  is  in  Mr.  Clement's  files. 
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lectual  Boston.  Major  Higginson  frequently  wrote  asking 
his  advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Colonel  Lee  as  frequently  gave  his  advice  on 
many  subjects.  Mr.  Clement  entertained  visiting  actors  and 
actresses,  such  as  Henry  Irving,  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  Madame 
Modjeska,  and  formed  many  warm  friendships  among  them. 
He  also  wrote  occasional  poems  and  essays,  some  of  which 
were  published;  and  plays,  which  were  seldom  performed 
save  privately;  although  a  dramatization  of  Daudet's  Rois 
en  Exil  was  purchased  by  Irving.  Another  play  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mrs.  Fiske  and  pronounced  by  her  the  greatest 
American  tragedy,  but  when  she  was  ready  to  put  it  on  the 
stage,  Mr.  Clement,  with  his  characteristic  carelessness  in 
practical  affairs,  had  mislaid  the  manuscript;  and  it  was 
never  recovered.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  took 
up  painting  as  a  hobby.  His  portraits  and  landscapes  were 
modernist  in  character,  seeking  to  express  the  inner  content 
of  the  subject  rather  than  its  superficial  appearance. 

Nor  were  his  friendships  confined  to  Boston,  or  to  purely 
intellectual  circles.  Perhaps  the  first  reference  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  the  press  is  a  report  in  the  Transcript  of  February  23, 
1878,  of  his  remarks  on  the  English  sparrow,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  at  Cambridge.  On  April  23, 
1884,  the  Transcript  calls  attention  editorially  to  the  rising 
member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  Mr.  Roosevelt";  and 
shortly  after,  their  common  interest  in  civil  service  reform 
drew  the  two  together.  Their  ways  parted  in  1899,  when 
Mr.  Clement  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  League.  Success  and  high  position  never  in  the 
least  dulled  the  edge  of  Mr.  Clement's  humanitarianism, 
or  lessened  his  weight  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  angels. 

Mr.  Clement's  relations  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Trans- 
cript were  somewhat  ameliorated  around  1890,  when  Mr. 
George  S.  Mandell  took  an  active  part  in  the  management 
of  the  paper;  but  not  for  long.  Hitherto  the  Transcript  had 
been  conducted  rather  penuriously.  Money  was  now  sup- 
plied to  enlarge  the  staff  and  increase  the  services;  and  by 
1 89 1  the  paper  had  acquired  substantially  its  present  make- 
up and  appearance.  But  Mr.  Clement  never  took  any  in- 
terest in  the  purely  business  end  of  journalism,  and  his 
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liberalism,  especially  in  its  quixotic  aspects,  became  increas- 
ingly galling  to  the  owners.  He  wished  to  continue  broad- 
ening the  policy  of  the  paper,  at  a  time  when  the  general 
tendency  of  American  journalism  was  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  various  'isms  that  were  beginning  to  loom 
somberly.  Finally  the  time  came  when  the  owners  felt  that 
they  could  afford  to  dispense  with  Mr.  Clement.  In 
March,  1906,  at  the  age  of  sixty- three,  and  approaching  the 
close  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  editor-in-chief,  he  was  super- 
seded by  our  present  associate,  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien. 
The  proprietors  urged  him  to  continue  his  connection  with 
the  paper  as  writer  of  the  Listener  '*  column.  He  was  too 
old  to  seek  a  new  position.  He  had  saved  nothing  from  his 
none  too  ample  salary,  nor  had  he  taken  advantage  of  any 
of  the  numerous  opportunities  that  fall  to  a  newspaper  editor, 
to  feather  his  nest.  Consequently  he  was  forced  to  accept 
this  rather  humiliating  offer,  which,  according  to  the  con- 
temporary ethics  of  American  journalism,  was  considered 
"  letting  him  down  easy." 

From  1914  until  his  death  on  February  7,  1920,  Mr. 
Clement  lived  at  Concord  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Clement  Jones.  He  continued  his  interest  in  every  good 
cause,"  was  always  ready  to  drop  everything  and  spend  his 
last  cent  to  rescue  someone  in  distress.  President  Wilson's 
war  policies,  and  the  League  of  Nations,  found  in  him  an 
enthusiastic  supporter.  He  kept  up  with  the  latest  and  best 
in  literature  and  painting;  the  ''Listener"  was  one  of  the 
first  voices  in  America  to  hail  Robert  Frost  as  a  poet  worthy 
of  the  New  England  tradition. 

Readers  of  the  placid  paragraphs  of  the  ''  Listener  "  little 
suspected  the  inner  fire  that  burned  within  their  author. 
As  Mr.  Clement  grew  older,  his  perception  became  sharper. 
Age  and  experience,  instead  of  cooling  the  clean  and  gen- 
erous ardor  of  his  youth,  seemed  to  fan  it  to  a  clear,  white 
flame.  It  was  a  flame  that  burned  only  for  a  few;  and  he 
was  content  that  it  should  be  so.  "  After  all,"  he  wrote  in 
a  letter,  about  six  weeks  before  his  death:  ''  When  one  has 
waited  as  long  as  I  have,  he  can  easily  contain  himself  a 
little  while  longer,,  and  some  day  nothing  will  matter  to  him, 
anyway.  Meanwhile  he  has  had  a  better  time  than  anybody 
but  himself  knows." 
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NOVEMBER  MEETING 

THE  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  9th 
instant,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.    Mr.  Norcross  was 
chosen  to  preside. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  Henry  Besson  Thomas,  of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
several  papers  of  the  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw  family,  1723- 
1850. 

From  Rev.  Daniel  Munro  Wilson,  of  Dover,  Mass.,  a  Bible, 
London,  1601,  containing  the  Hovey  family  record. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton,  letters  received  by  Charles  Henry 
Dalton,  from  his  brothers  in  the  army,  from  January  31,  1859,  to 
May  28,  1866. 

By  purchase,  a  volume  of  notes  of  sermons,  preached  at  Cam- 
bridge, May  10  to  May  31,  17 19,  and  at  Northampton,  mostly  by 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  September  20,  1719,  to  May,  1720. 

By  purchase,  a  deed  and  duplicate,  on  parchment,  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  Dr.  Thomas  Ruston,  of  Phila- 
delphia, August  26,  1794,  of  lands  in  Townships  4,  5,  and  6,  now 
respectively  in  the  towns  of  Steuben,  Harrington,  and  Addison, 
of  Washington  County,  Maine,  with  plans  of  the  townships  by 
Lothrop  Lewis,  of  Gorham. 

The  Cabinet-Keeper  reported  the  following  gifts: 

From  the  Naval  History  Society,  New  York,  a  half-tone  of  the 
battle  between  the  Constitution  and  Guerriere,  August  19,  181 2, 
from  the  original  water  color  by  Garneray  in  18 18,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  Society. 

From  Walter  Oilman  Page,  a  bronze  reproduction  of  the  Seal 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  which  appears  on  all  of  the  tablets 
erected  by  that  Society;  also  a  photograph  of  the  copy  of  the 
Edward  Winslow  portrait  in  the  State  House. 

From  William  T.  Clark,  a  photograph  of  the  Society's  painting 
of  James  Savage,  its  president. 

From  Mrs.  Whitman  Ware,  some  Greek  and  Roman  coins. 

From  Mr.  Norcross,  seven  posters  of  recruiting  in  Ward  5, 
Boston,  1864-65,  issued  by  Otis  Norcross,  then  alderman  and 
recruiting  officer. 
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Philip  Hale,  of  Brookline,  was  elected  a  Resident  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

Clarence  Walworth  Alvord,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  presented,  with  brief  remarks,  in  be- 
half of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Mixter,  a  picture  of  the 
ruins  of  the  great  Boston  Fire,  of  November  9  and  10,  1872, 
by  John  J.  Enneking  from  a  sketch  taken  by  him  the  morn- 
ing after  the  fire.  Mrs.  Mixter's  father,  Charles  William 
Galloupe  (i 858-1 903),  had  this  picture  made  to  his  order. 

Mr.  NoRCROSS  supplemented  Dr.  Warren's  remarks  by 
giving  some  of  his  recollections  of  the  fire  on  this  fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK  read  a  paper  on 

The  British  at  Concord  —  April  19,  1775. 

In  considering  any  phase  of  the  battle  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  we  must  have  always  in  mind  the  hatred  that 
existed  between  the  soldiery  and  the  people.  The  bitter- 
ness of  the  troops  was  born  of  long  and  strict  confinement 
within  the  crowded  area  of  old  Boston,  a  period  marked  by 
bickerings  with  the  towns  folks  and  by  the  ensuing  court- 
martials  and  punishments.  On  the  other  hand  the  hatred 
of  the  rebellious  element  for  the  soldiers  had  become  fanati- 
cal in  its  intensity.  It  was  useless  for  Gage,  a  pacific  and 
humane  man,  to  attempt  to  persuade  his  critics  that  the 
army  was  in  Boston  to  preserve  order  and  to  protect  all 
law  abiding  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  their 
legal  rights.  The  inflammatory  appeals  of  Samuel  Adams 
and  his  colleagues  nullified  all  the  conciliatory  efforts  of 
the  British  Governor,  and  history  presents  him  as  rather  a 
pitiable  object  in  his  lack  of  influence  and  in  his  distaste 
for  strong  measures.  Among  his  officers  there  was  always 
the  clamor  for  action,  treason  would  quail  before  force 
strongly  exercised.  There  were  other  officers,  and  Percy  was 
among  them,  who  opposed  any  such  move  as  the  Concord 
project  as  at  once  petty  and  fraught  with  great  risks,  a 
dangerous  game,  the  winning  of  which  would  not  be  worth 
the  candle.  Gage  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  maintain  the  morale 
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of  his  command  and  at  the  same  time  to  appease  the  unap- 
peasable element  in  the  population.  He  was  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  before  reaching  his 
final  and  fatal  decision. 

British  accounts  indicate  that  the  expedition  comprising 
all  the  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infantry  in  the  garrison  went 
out  less  than  700  strong.^  As  we  know,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Smith  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  was  in  command,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bernard  of  the  Royal  Welch  Fusi- 
leers,  and  Major  Pitcairn  of  the  Marines.  Perhaps  these 
gentlemen  welcomed  the  chance  to  perform  military  duty  in 
the  field.  There  was  at  least  the  stimulus  of  a  military 
object  to  be  achieved  and  a  bloodless  success  might  even 
bring  them  honorable  mention  and  perhaps  ultimate  prefer- 
ment. Let  us  for  a  moment  indulge  in  the  harmless  diver- 
sion of  glancing  over  the  contemporaneous  evidence  upon 
both  sides  for  information  as  to  how  these  three  brethren  in 
arms  fared  upon  their  way. 

1  The  strength  of  Smith's  command  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty 
but  we  know  that  the  regiments  were  all  far  below  their  normal  strength. 
American  estimates  give  from  800  to  1000  men.  An  anonymous  letter  from 
an  Englishman  in  Boston  (Detail  and  Conduct  of  the  War,  p.  9)  says  800. 
Captain  Evelyn  of  the  4th  Regiment  (See  Memoirs  and  Letters  of,  p.  53) 
says  they  made  "  near  700  men."  Lieut.  Barker  says  "  about  600,"  and  he 
was  in  the  detachment.  Lieut.  Mackenzie  of  the  23rd  Regiment  informs  us 
that  the  combined  strength  of  Percy  and  Smith  "did  not  exceed  1500 
men."  (2  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  v.  396.)  He  also  gives  the  actual 
strength  of  his  own  regiment  under  arms  on  the  19th  of  April,  as  282 
rank  and  file.  Mackenzie  is  a  careful  and  convincing  statistician  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  disregarding  the  wild  estimates  of  his  colleagues 
he  placed  the  Provincial  strength  "  actually  assembled  at  the  close  of  the 
day "  at  4000.  That  Mackenzie  was  a  good  guesser  has  been  proved  by 
Mr.  Frank  Cobum  of  the  Lexington  Historical  Society,  for  as  the  result 
of  recent  work  among  the  muster  rolls  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Archives, 
he  finds  the  number  of  Americans  engaged  to  have  been  3763.  In  an 
intercepted  letter  printed  in  Force  (4th  Series,  11.  440)  a  private  soldier 
says  that  "  twenty-one  companies "  went  out  with  Smith.  If  the  soldier 
was  right,  this  would  probably  mean  that  nine  complete  regiments  in  Bos- 
ton sent  two  companies  each,  the  Marine  battalion  two  companies,  while  a 
battalion  consisting  of  three  companies  of  the  i8th  Regiment  (Royal 
Irish)  contributed  a  single  company.  These  21  companies  at  28  men  each, 
the  known  strength  of  the  23rd  Regiment,  would  give  Smith  a  total  strength 
of  588  rank  and  file.  I  fancy  that  Mackenzie's  estimate  of  the  combined 
forces  was  a  dose  one  and  if  we  assign  600  to  Smith  and  900  to  Percy's 
Brigade  we  are  very  near  the  truth.  Mackenzie  was  in  a  position  to  know 
the  facts  and  had  he  been  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  numerical  inferiority 
of  the  troops  he  would  hardly  have  set  the  American  numbers  so  low. 
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Smith  must  have  realized  that  the  success  of  his  mission 
depended  upon  secrecy  and  speed.  He  did  not  know,  as  he 
was  being  ferried  across  the  moonlit  waters  of  the  Charles, 
that  his  secret  had  become  common  Provincial  property,  but 
by  the  time  the  belfry  clocks  in  Boston  were  clanging  the 
midnight  hour  he  must  have  become  conscious  that  precious 
time  was  being  lost.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  turn  to  the 
diary  of  Lieutenant  John  Barker  ^  of  the  King's  Own  Regi- 
ment, a  witness  who  has  been  too  carelessly  examined.  He 
places  the  King's  Troops  ashore  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock, 
the  hour  that  Paul  Revere  left  Charlestown  on  his  ride  to 
Lexington,  and  says,  moreover,  that  wet  and  chilly  with  wad- 
ing from  the  boats,  they  were  held  there  inactive  for  three 
long  hours  awaiting  the  arrival  of  provisions  which  "  the  Men 
threw  away  having  carried  some  with  'em."  ^  Now  Barker 
was  a  young  subaltern  of  a  certain  well  known  British  type, 
critical  of  his  superiors,  an  implacable  growler,  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  inexperience  full  of  ideas  for  putting  things 
to  rights.  For  all  that  he  is  a  fine  fellow  and  an  invaluable 
witness,  and  despite  the  darkness  and  his  fretful  state  of 
mind,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  him  to  you  as 
we  shall  be  much  in  his  company  during  the  progress  of  this 
paper.  He  is  our  principal  authority  on  British  military 
activities  in  Concord  and  although  he  lacks  the  exactness 
of  Mackenzie  of  the  Fusileers  ^  and  is  somewhat  unreliable 

1  See  the  Diary  of  a  British  soldier  in  Boston,  contributed  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  April,  1877,  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  who  describes  the 
history  of  the  manuscript  and  how  it  came  into  his  hands.  The  identity 
of  the  writer  was  not  then  clear  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  subaltern  in 
the  4th  or  King's  Own  Regiment.  By  the  elimination  of  all  the  regimental 
officers  mentioned  in  the  diary  Mr.  Dana  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  was  either  Lieut.  David  Hamilton  or  Lieut.  Francis  Peregrine  Thorne. 
Since  that  time  Barker's  authorship  has  been  firmly  established.  See  state- 
ment of  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter  in  Mass.  Col.  Society  Transactions,  v.  4Q- 

2  Barker's  assertion  naturally  suggests  the  query,  why,  if  the  soldiers 
had  taken  provisions  with  them,  were  they  buying  food  in  Concord  so 
early  in  the  forenoon  as  alleged  in  American  accounts.  De  Bemiere  says 
(2  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  iv.  215)  that  the  troops  "landed  and 
received  a  day's  provisons,"  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  supplies 
being  regarded  as  superfluous  or  of  their  being  thrown  aw^y. 

3  Lieut.  Frederick  Mackenzie  of  the  23rd  Regiment,  better  known  as  the 
Royal  Welch  Fusileers,  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  that  corps  in  Novem- 
ber, 1775.  He  was  delegated  for  important  duties  in  the  Boston  garrison 
and  ultimately  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  army.    His  narrative  of  his  ex- 
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in  the  matter  of  statistics,  he  is  nevertheless  a  keen  and 
helpful  observer.  He  may  have  left  his  watch  at  his  quar- 
ters or  perhaps  he  could  not  read  its  face  by  moonlight; 
otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  asserted  that  the  march  did 
not  begin  until  two  o'clock  and  that  the  long  halt  he  be- 
moans consumed  three  hours  of  time.  The  column  must 
have  been  on  the  move  by  one  o'clock  to  have  reached 
Lexington  when  it  did,  but  a  delay  of  two  hours  was  quite 
enough  to  justify  Barker's  comments.  The  fact  that  neither 
Smith  nor  Gage  cared  to  embalm  that  useless  dawdling  on 
the  Cambridge  flats  in  their  official  reports  does  not  militate 
against  the  general  accuracy  of  Barker's  indictment.  He 
lays  the  day's  failure  to  this  delay. 

It  is  possible  that  any  high  hopes  entertained  by  Smith 
had  been  dampened  before  the  march  began.  Even  at  that 
early  hour  there  may  have  been  scattered  alarm  guns  to 
convince  him  that  treason  was  awake.  However  that  may 
be,  he  knew  that  his  last  chance  for  credit  melted  into  thin 
air  with  that  cloud  of  powder  smoke  that  drifted  across 
Lexington  Common  in  the  early  dawn.  He  was  not  present 
at  the  first  shedding  of  blood,  but  the  fatal  deed  was  the 
work  of  men  serving  under  his  command.  Some  of  the 
muddled  old  gentlemen,  survivors  of  the  Lexington  slaughter, 
whom  the  town  brought  forward  as  witnesses  in  its  case 
against  Concord  in  1825,  did  testify  to  seeing  Smith  on  the 
Common  fifty  years  before,  but  they  confused  him  with  Pit- 
cairn  and  no  one  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  refresh  their 
memories  or  correct  their  testimony.  There  is  no  other  con- 
temporaneous American  evidence  bearing  upon  Smith's 
activities  aside  from  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  prints  en- 
graved and  issued  by  Doolittle  at  New  Haven  in  the  fall  of 
1775.  In  the  second  plate  entitled,  ''The  Town  of  Con- 
cord," Smith  is  depicted  as  standing  with  Pitcairn  on  the 
burial  hill  above  that  place,  looking  through  his  glass  in  the 
direction  of  the  North  Bridge.  There  is  in  these  figures  so 
little  suggestive  of  the  human  form  divine  that  our  first  feel- 

periences  with  Percy's  Brigade  on  the  igth  of  April  is  a  singularly  clear 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  day.  He  was  evidently 
an  officer  of  force  and  precision  and  as  stated  in  a  previous  note,  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  respect  for  and  a  mastery  of  statistics  and  detail. 
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ing  is  that  Doolittle  was  attempting  a  gross  political  carica- 
ture. With  a  broader  knowledge  of  his  work,  comes  the  con- 
viction that  as  a  representation  of  the  human  visage  and 
anatomy  this  print  approximates  his  highest  level  of  excel- 
lence. In  the  fourth  plate  of  Doolittle's,  labelled  The  East 
Part  of  Lexington,"  we  may,  with  the  aid  of  the  key,  find 
Smith  again,  this  time  on  horseback  in  conference  with  Lord 
Percy.  As  the  Colonel  had  been  wounded  a  half  hour  before 
this  meeting  could  have  taken  place,  we  must  assume  that 
his  conference  with  the  young  Northumbrian  Brigadier  did 
not  occur  in  the  manner  depicted  in  the  plate. 

British  sources  are  almost  equally  barren  of  allusions  to 
Smith,  but  Barker  comes  to  our  rescue  in  Concord  flashing 
him  upon  the  screen  for  a  moment  in  the  following  words: 
"  Capt'n  Laurie  "...  (who  was  threatened  by  a  superior 
force  at  the  North  Bridge)  "  sent  to  Coll  Smith  begging  he 
would  send  more  Troops  to  his  Assistance  and  informing 
him  of  his  situation;  the  Coll  order'd  2  or  3  Compys.  but 
put  himself  at  their  head,  by  which  means  stopt  'em  from 
being  time  enough,  for  being  a  very  fat  heavy  Man  he 
wou'd  not  have  reached  the  Bridge  in  half  an  hour,  tho'  it 
was  not  half  a  mile  to  it."  This  allusion  savors  of  disrespect 
and  is  characteristic  of  Barker,  who  although  disapproving 
Laurie's  management  at  the  North  Bridge,  yet  attributes 
the  loss  of  the  position  mainly  to  Smith's  deficiencies  as  a 
pedestrian. 

We  have  noted  that  Smith  was  wounded  near  Lexington  a 
half  hour  before  the  arrival  of  Percy's  brigade.  Ensign 
De  Berniere  of  the  10*^  Regiment  records  the  event  in  a 
word  but  he  does  not  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  importance.^ 
We  do  not  learn  from  him  or  from  anyone  else  how  the 
stricken  commander  got  back  to  Boston,  whether  he  con- 
tinued to  ride  his  horse  as  indicated  in  Doolittle's  print,  or 
whether  he  was  conveyed  thither  in  a  chaise  or  upon  a  litter. 
Gage  informs  us  in  his  official  report  that  both  Smith  and 
Pitcairn  "  did  everything  that  men  could  do,"  and  that  brief 
mention  completes  the  sum  of  all  that  we  can  learn  of  Smith. 
Surely  no  soldier  ever  contributed  a  more  difficult  or  more 

1  2  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  iv.  217. 
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conscientious  day's  work  to  the  service  of  his  King.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  serious  blunders  or 
neglect.  Perhaps  he  hardly  rose  to  the  situation  at  Concord, 
but  he  made  an  early  request  to  Gage  for  reinforcements,  an 
action  that  not  only  showed  alertness  and  good  judgment 
but  prevented  a  real  disaster.  From  the  pain  and  seclusion 
of  his  sick  room  in  Boston  he  penned  his  report  to  Gage, 
and  it  is  exceptional  in  British  evidence  as  betraying  humilia- 
tion and  chagrin/  It  is  remembered  now  for  its  querulous 
complaint,  they  did  not  make  one  gallant  attempt  during 
so  long  an  action."  Poor  Colonel  Smith,  to  have  done  every- 
thing that  a  man  could  do  and  to  live  in  history  by  virtue 
of  one  petulant  phrase  I 

As  for  Bernard,  the  second  of  the  trio,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  the  most  distinguished  regiment  in  the  Boston  garrison, 
he  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  day.  Gage  is 
silent  as  to  his  services  but  we  must  assume  that  he  was  in 
immediate  command  of  the  Grenadiers.  We  find  his  name 
in  the  official  list  of  the  wounded,  for  he  was  hit  during  the 
afternoon  fighting  in  Menotomy,  but  no  officer  of  the  de- 
tachment remembered  to  mention  it  in  the  letters  and  diaries 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  Essex  Gazette  of  May 
12,  1775,  is  printed  an  intercepted  letter  of  a  common  soldier 
of  the  Fusileers.  He  mentions  the  wounding  of  Bernard  and 
adds  the  simple  comment,  "  which  all  the  regiment  is  sorry 
for.''  ^  This  is  a  touching  tribute  but  not  suggestive  of 
fame.  Let  us  hope  that  the  gallant  colonel's  wound  was  as 
slight  as  his  service  was  inconspicuous. 

No  one  will  deny  that  Pitcairn  won  for  himself  a  place 
in  the  historical  sun  but  it  was  not  a  place  that  either  Smith 
or  Bernard  would  have  coveted.  The  limelight  of  tradition 
and  error  still  plays  fiercely  upon  him,  and  he  stands  forth 
in  the  minds  of  men  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  of  the 
day.  What  American  school  boy  for  generations  past  has 
not  beheld  him  as  flesh  and  blood,  quivering  with  cruel  rage 
as  he  urged  on  his  men  to  the  slaughter  of  the  unoffending? 
What  speech  of  the  time,  whether  uttered  by  Samuel  Adams, 

1  I  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  xiv-.  350. 

2  Force,  4th  Series  11.  440. 
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Patrick  Henry,  or  another,  is  better  known  than  that  assigned 
to  Pitcairn  as  the  prologue  of  a  great  war?  Disperse,  ye 
rebels,  ye  villains!  Damn  you,  why  don't  you  lay  down 
your  arms  and  disperse!  "  Captain  Parker  seems  a  wraith- 
like personage;  even  Paul  Revere,  the  beneficiary  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  poetical  license,  leaves  no  more  vivid  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  than  the  Scots  major  on  horseback  calling 
for  innocent  blood.  That  Pitcairn  was  not  a  man  of  blood, 
that  he  gave  no  order  to  fire  at  Lexington,  need  not  concern 
us  now.  As  he  brooded  over  his  part  in  ushering  in  the 
fateful  day,  the  defence  we  should  offer  in  his  behalf  would 
have  brought  him  small  comfort.  He  had  lost  control  of 
his  men  and  his  professional  reputation  was  dearer  to  him 
than  the  verdict  of  the  future  historians  of  America. 

Pitcairn  is  not  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  day.  We  may  see  him  in  Concord  through 
the  medium  of  the  Doolittle  print  we  have  mentioned,  but 
we  do  not  find  him  at  either  of  the  bridges  or  at  Colonel 
Barrett's  where  the  Light  Infantry  were  employed.  It  is 
evident  that  he  was  detained  in  the  village  for  work  in  which 
he  had  proved  himself  an  adept,  the  placating  of  angry  citi- 
zens and  persuading  them  to  submit  peacefully  to  the  mili- 
tary necessities  of  the  hour.  We  learn  from  Smith  that 
while  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  the  Major  was 
assaulted  by  one  irate  Provincial.  His  whereabouts  are 
further  revealed  in  that  preposterous  petition  of  Martha 
Moulton  ^  to  the  Province  praying  for  financial  compensation 
for  her  services  in  persuading  British  officers  to  extinguish 
the  fire  that  had  caught  upon  the  roof  of  the  Concord  Court 
House.  She  mentions  Pitcairn  as  among  the  listless  red- 
coats to  whom  she  made  her  appeal.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Major  acted  the  part  of  a  kindly  arbiter  on  more  than 
one  doubtful  question  of  fact,  but  I  fear  that  he  was  no 
match  for  the  zealous  villagers,  whose  capacity  for  bold  and 
ingenious  prevarication  was  quite  beyond  his  understanding. 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  evidence  that  pertains  to  the  re- 
turn march  to  Lexington.  We  know  that  he  lost  his  horse. 
Some  American  accounts  have  it  that  he  was  wounded  and 
fell  from  his  saddle.  That  is  of  course  an  error.  He  may 
(1  See  appendix  to  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston. 
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have  abandoned  his  mount  as  a  measure  of  safety  but  the 
more  probable  theory  is  that  the  animal  reared  at  a  close 
discharge  of  musketry  and  threw  the  Major  to  the  ground. 
Though  neglected  by  history  at  this  juncture,  Pitcairn  has 
been  given  a  place  in  historical  fiction.  It  is  to  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  and  the  pages  of  Lionel  Lincoln  that  we  must 
turn  if  we  would  find  him  on  the  Concord-Lexington  road. 
Cooper  gives,  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  and  places  the 
Major  where  he  doubtless  belongs,  with  the  advance  and  in 
command  of  the  Light  Infantry.  Even  Cooper  deserts  him 
at  Lexington,  and  we  can  only  surmise  and  hope  that  on  the 
march  to  Charlestown  Common  he  took  over  the  command 
of  the  men  he  loved,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  that  devoted 
Marine  battalion  that  sustained  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  British  casualties  for  the  day. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  19th  of  April  seems  to 
have  been  a  cold  windy  day,  with  a  bright  sun.  We  learn 
as  much  from  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  William  Marrett  ^  and 
his  words  receive  a  measure  of  confirmation  from  Parson 
Gordon's  statement  that  on  the  return  march  to  Boston  the 
troops  were  annoyed  by  the  smoke  blowing  back  upon  them. 
Evidently  the  wind  was  east  and  from  the  comments  of  the 
two  clergymen  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  typical  early  spring 
day  on  the  New  England  coast,  when  the  sea  breeze  comes 
in  to  break  an  unusually  warm  spell  for  that  early  season. 
Vegetation  was  certainly  far  advanced,  trees  were  leafing 
out  and  probably  Marrett's  use  of  the  word  cold  should  be 
interpreted  with  reference  to  the  unseasonable  warmth  of 
the  days  preceding.  The  idea  of  heat  which  tradition 
assigns  to  the  day  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  able-bodied  citizenry  of  eastern 
Massachusetts  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  vigorous  and 
unwonted  exercise. 

As  I  have  said.  Lieutenant  Barker  is  our  best  British 
authority  for  what  happened  at  Concord  and  on  the  road 
between  that  place  and  Lexington.  The  narrative  of  the 
Rev.  Jonas  Clark  ^  has  it  that  after  dispersing  Capt.  Parker's 

1  See  extract  from  Marrett's  diary  in  Samuel  Dunster's  Henry  Dunster 
and  his  Descendants,  84,  and  Jeremy  Belknap's  ms.  entry  for  the  day  in 
his  almanac  was  "  fair  cool  wind." 

2  Appendix  to  his  anniversary  sermon  preached  at  Lexington  in  1776. 
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company  the  troops  fired  a  volley  and  cheered  in  token  of 
victory.    Barker  does  not  confirm  that  allegation  but  his 
narrative  is  no  more  creditable  for  his  side;  "  we  then  formed 
on  the  Common,"  he  says,    but  with  some  difficulty,  the 
Men  were  so  wild  they  cou'd  hear  no  orders;  we  waited  a 
considerable  time  there,  and  at  length  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  Concord,  which  we  then  learnt  was  our  destination." 
This  march  was  uneventful  but  American  tradition  furnishes 
a  wealth  of  interesting  and  picturesque  material  as  to  the 
thoughts  and  doings  of  the  country  folk  who  lived  along 
that  quiet  stretch  of  road.    The  sun  was  up  and  all  need 
of  military  secrecy  was  now  dispelled.    Many  regarded  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  soldiery  in  such  force  as  a  menace 
and  watched  their  march  with  dismay  or  rage  but  there 
were  others  who  gazed  upon  the  sight  as  merely  a  fleeting 
pageant.   The  long  scarlet  line  threading  its  way  among  the 
wind-tossed  greenery,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon 
polished  gun  barrels  and  military  adornments  stirred  the 
admiration  of  many  sturdy  revolutionists  who  were  to  do 
manful  work  for  the  cause  before  that  day  was  done.  We 
met  with  no  interruption,"  says  Barker,  "  till  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  Town^  where  the  Country  People  had  occupied 
a  hill  which  commanded  the  road;  the  Light  Infantry  were 
order 'd  away  to  the  right  and  ascended  the  height  in  one 
line,  upon  which  the  Yankees  quitted  it  without  firing,  which 
they  did  likewise  for  one  or  two  more  successively.  They 
then  crossed  the  River  beyond  the  Town."    This  statement 
is  in  entire  accord  with  what  the  Provincials  have  to  say 
of  their  own  movements  from  the  time  they  first  sighted  the 
British  until  they  passed  over  the  North  Bridge  and  took 
position  on  Punkatasset  Hill.    Shattuck  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  armed  Provincials  at  that  time  as  about  loo  men 
from  Concord  and  Lincoln;  other  authorities  place  it  higher. 
The  student  is  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  the  way 
the  military  problem  was  handled  here  as  compared  with 
the  way  it  had  been  handled  in  Lexington  a  few  hours 
before.   We  are  told  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  was  early 
with  his  parishioners  in  arms  and  that  when  the  British  van 
flashed  glittering  upon  his  sight  he  appealed  to  his  people 
to  stand  their  ground;  ''if  we  die  let  us  die  here."  Eleazer 
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Brooks  of  Lincoln  disapproved  the  counsel  of  the  ardent 
young  clergyman,  pointed  out  the  folly  of  contending  against 
such  odds  and  urged  that  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  begin 
the  war.  His  common  sense  prevailed  and  the  handful  of 
militia  and  minute  men  retreated  slowly,  avoiding  dangerous 
contact  with  their  enemy,  until  they  stood  upon  the  hill 
beyond  the  river  where  reinforcements  were  fast  gathering. 
The  Grenadiers  followed  the  main  road  and  as  they  entered 
the  village  their  step  was  timed  to  the  music  of  their  fifes 
and  drums.  The  bandsmen  of  the  Light  Infantry  on  the  hill 
responded  in  kind  and  then  there  floated  back  from  the 
group  of  retreating  Provincials  the  faint  strains  of  their  own 
music,  less  resonant  and  full  bodied  than  the  British  but  as 
brave  and  defiant  as  any  that  ever  was  played.^ 

Smith's  first  orders  in  Concord  were  to  secure  the  North 
and  South  Bridges,  so  called.  Captain  Pole  repaired  to  the 
South  Bridge  with  a  force  of  Light  Infantry  and  then  for 
affairs  at  the  other  place  we  may  listen  for  a  moment  to 
Barker.  The  Light  Companies  were  detached  beyond  the 
River  to  examine  some  Houses  for  more  stores;  i  of  these 
Compys.  was  left  at  the  Bridge,  another  on  a  Hill  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  another  on  a  hill  ^  of  a  mile  from  that; 
the  other  3  went  forward  2  or  3'  miles  to  seek  for  some  Can- 
non which  had  been  there  but  had  been  taken  away  that 
morning.  During  this  time  the  People  were  gathering 
together  in  great  numbers,  and  taking  advantage  of  our 
scatter'd  disposition,  seemed  as  if  they  were  going  to  cut  off 
the  communication  with  the  Bridge,  upon  which  the  two 
Companies  joined  and  went  to  the  Bridge  to  support  that 
Company.  The  three  Compys.  drew  up  in  the  road  the  far 
side  of  the  Bridge  and  the  Rebels  on  the  Hill  above,  cover'd 
by  a  Wall;  in  that  situation  they  remained  a  long  time,  very 
near  an  hour  the  three  Companies  expecting  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Rebels,  who  were  about  1000  strong." 

This  recital  of  Barker's  brings  us  up  to  about  half  past 
nine,  more  than  two  hours  having  elapsed  since  the  troops 

1  "  We  marched  before  them  with  our  drums  and  fifes  going  and  also 
the  British  drums  and  fifes.  We  had  grand  music."  Capt.  Amos  Bar- 
rett's statement  written  April  19,  1775.  See  Journal  and  Letters  of  Rev. 
Henry  True,  Marion,  Ohio,  1900. 
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entered  Concord  village.   It  was  then  that  Laurie,  the  senior 
officer  at  the  bridge,  sent  to  Smith  for  reinforcements  and 
the  portly  Colonel  responded  in  person  with  the  Grenadiers 
as  derisively  described  by  Barker.   The  British  dispositions 
at  the  time  were,  then,  briefly  as  follows;  three  companies 
of  Light  Infantry  under  Captain  Laurie  were  at  the  North 
Bridge,  three  more  companies  under  Captain  Parsons  were 
at  Colonel  Barrett's  house,  two  miles  beyond,  the  rest  of  the 
Light  Infantry  were  with  Captain  Pole  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
South  Bridge.    Colonel  Smith  with  two  or  three  companies 
of  Grenadiers  was  on  his  way  to  reinforce  Laurie  and  the 
rest  of  that  corps  were  in  the  village  searching  for  and  de- 
stroying military  stores.    Plainly  the  danger  point  was  at 
the  North  Bridge  above  which  was  concentrated  the  entire 
armed  strength  of  Concord  and  the  neighboring  towns,  a 
strength  that  constituted  not  only  a  real  danger  to  the  de- 
tachment at  Colonel  Barrett's  but  a  menace  to  the  small 
force  with  which  Laurie  held  the  bridge.    Barker  says  that 
Laurie  was  fearful  of  being  attacked  and  yet  as  we  shall  see 
in  a  moment  he  made  no  preparation  for  such  a  contingency. 
The  Provincial  numbers  now  amounted  to  about  450  men. 
They  had  come  down  from  Punkatasset  Hill  and  were  now 
concentrated  on  the  open  land  west  of  Major  Buttrick's 
house.    They  had  become  disturbed  by  the  smoke  rising 
from  bonfires  in  the  village,  which  gave  the  impression  that 
the  British  were  firing  the  place.  Adjutant  Hosmer  is  alleged 
to  have  propounded  the  question,  "  will  you  let  them  burn 
the  town  down?  "  A  council  of  war  followed  whereat,  in  the 
words  of  Ripley,  they  solemnly  resolved  ''to  march  into 
the  middle  of  the  town  for  its  defence,  or  die  in  the  attempt." 
Ripley  further  informs  us  that    they  acted  upon  principle, 
and  in  the  fear  of  God."    And  so  Laurie's  apprehensions 
were  realized.   The  fateful  advance  began,  the  450  men  of 
Barrett's  command  fell  into  line  and  marched  two  and  two 
down  the  road  to  the  bridge  where  Laurie's  100  troopers 
stood  at  their  ease.    The  Acton  men  were  in  front,  a  fact 
that  has  troubled  our  local  history  ever  since.^    Major  But- 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  from  the  Acton  point  of  view  see 
Josiah  Adams'  address  delivered  at  the  "  first  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  that  town,"  published  Boston,  1835. 
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trick,  Colonel  Robinson  of  Westford  and  Captain  Davis 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  British  hastily 
retired  across  the  bridge  and  began  to  remove  the  planks. 
They  were  ordered  to  desist  by  Buttrick.  One  gun,  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  others  was  fired  by  the  red  coats 
perhaps  as  a  warning,  the  bullets  splashing  in  the  river. 
Then  came  a  volley  from  a  score  of  muskets,  the  Acton  fifer 
was  wounded  and  Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer  were  killed. 
Buttrick  gave  the  command  to  fire,  which  was  obeyed  with 
deadly  effect,  and  the  troops  retreated  from  the  bridge. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  American  narrative.'  The  affair 
occurred  probably  between  half  past  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
and  was  over  in  a  few  moments."  Here  is  how  it  appeared 
to  Barker  as  he  stood  with  his  company  at  the  bridge :  the 
Rebels  marched  into  the  Road  and  were  coming  down  upon 

us,  when  Capn.  L  e  made  his  Men  retire  to  this  side  of 

the  Bridge  (which  by  the  bye  he  ought  to  have  done  at  first, 
and  then  he  wou'd  have  had  time  to  make  a  good  disposition, 
but  at  this  time  he  had  not,,  for  the  Rebels  were  got  so  near 
him  that  his  people  were  obliged  to  form  the  best  way  they 
cou'd;)  as  soon  as  they  were  over  the  Bridge  the  three  com- 
panies got  one  behind  the  other  so  that  only  the  front  one 
cou'd  fire;  the  Rebels  when  they  got  near  the  Bridge  halted 
and  fronted,  filling  the  road  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
The  fire  soon  began  from  a  dropping  shot  on  our  side  when 
they  and  the  front  Compy.  fired  almost  at  the  same  instant, 
there  being  nobody  to  support  the  front  Compy.  The  others 
not  firing  the  whole  were  forced  to  quit  the  Bridge  and  re- 
turn toward  Concord;  some  of  the  Grenadiers  met  'em  in 
the  road  and  then  advanced  to  meet  the  Rebels,  who  had 
got  this  side  the  Bridge  and  on  a  good  height,  but  seeing  the 

1  Acton  contended  in  1835  (see  Josiah  Adams'  address)  that  the 
British  fired  twice  and  that  Blanchard,  the  Acton  fifer,  was  wounded  at 
the}  first  discharge  which  occasioned  the  American  volley.  The  British  then 
delivered  a  return  fire  killing  Davis  and  Hosmer.  Supported  by  statements 
in  the  depositions  of  Thomas  Thorp  and  Solomon  Smith  made  in  1835 
(see  appendix  to  Adams'  address)  and  assisted  by  discrepancies  in  the 
Concord  evidence  of  177s,  Adams  made  an  ingenious  if  not  a  convincing 
argument,  his  aim  being  to  prove  that  no  American  guns  were  fired  after 
Davis  fell.  Barker's  statement  makes  it  clear  that  only  the  British  front 
company  fired  and  that  they  could  have  fired  but  once. 

2  Record  book  of  Captain  David  T.  Brown.  See  extracts  printed  in  foot- 
note to  page  32  of  Josiah  Adams'  address. 
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manoeuvre  they  thought  proper  to  retire  again  over  the 
Bridge;  the  whole  then  went  into  Concord,  drew  up  in  the 
Town,  and  waited  for  the  3  Companies  that  were  gone  on, 
which  arrived  in  about  an  hour;  4  officers  of  8  who  were  at 
the  Bridge  were  wounded;  3  Men  killed;  i  Sergt.  and  several 
men  wounded."  ^ 

You  will  notice  how  completely  Barker's  brief  narrative 
supplements  and  confirms  the  American  accounts.  He 
admits  that  the  British  fired  the  first  shot.  He  does  not 
explain  why  the  fire  of  the  front  company  was  so  ineffective, 
being  delivered  at  close  range^  and  the  only  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  mercy  in  the  soldiers'  hearts. 
Barker's  comments  on  Laurie's  defective  alignment  make  it 
reasonably  clear  why  the  musketry  of  the  Provincials 
wrought  such  damage.     It  is  evident  that  the  soldiers 

1  Gage  says  in  his  Circumstantial  Account  that  the  Provincial  fire  "  kUled 
three  Men,  wounded  four  Officers,  one  Serjeant,  and  four  private  Men." 
The  officers  wounded  at  the  North  Bridge  were  four  lieutenants,  Gould  of 
the  4th  Regiment,  KeUey  of  the  loth,  Sutherland  of  the  38th,  and  Hull 
of  the  43rd.  Gould  was  struck  in  the  foot  and  Kelley  in  the  hand  while 
Sutherland  escaped  with  a  scratch.  Hull's  wound  was  more  serious  and 
it  is  probably  of  him  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler  wrote  to  Ezra  Stiles,  "  an 
officer  walked  a  little  ways  and  gave  out,  upon  which  they  carried  him 
into  Town:  he  asked  the  Surgeon  whether  his  wound  was  mortal?  Yes: 
is  there  a  Clergyman  near?  No."  (Stiles'  Diary,  i.  S5i-2.)  A  chaise 
was  impressed  for  his  use  but  he  was  wounded  again  in  Menotomy,  where 
he  was  left  a  prisoner  perhaps  at  his  own  request.  He  was  kindly  cared 
for  at  Samuel  Butterfield's  house  where  he  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McClure,  who  found  him  lying  in  bed  garbed  in  a  great  coat,  a  fur  hat 
on  his  head.  "When  I  fell,"  explained  Hull,  "our  own  people  stripped 
me  of  my  coat,  vest,  and  shirt  and  your  people  of  my  shoes  and  buckles.' 
This  has  been  construed  as  meaning  that  he  was  robbed  by  his  own  men; 
while  the  proper  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  he  had  been  stripped  by 
the  military  surgeons.  He  died  on  May  2nd  and  his  remains  were  de- 
livered at  the  British  lines  with  full  military  honors.  A  pathetic  account 
of  his  last  days  is  given  by  Dr.  McClure.    (i  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings, 

XVI    157)  u 

Lieut  Gould  started  to  drive  a  chaise  to  Boston  and  left  ahead  of  the 
column  He  met  the  first  Brigade  on  the  road  beyond  Lexington  and 
later  surrendered  to  a  party  of  Provincials  in  Menotomy.  American  esti- 
mates are  in  disagreement  with  Barker,  Gage  and  nearly  all  the  British 
authorities,  who  assert  that  three  British  soldiers  were  killed  m  the 
skirmish.  Shattuck  in  1835  claimed  three  as  the  British  loss,  and  on 
another  page  of  his  narrative  we  find  this  probable  explanation,  one  ot 
the  wounded  died  and  was  buried  where  Mr.  Keyes'  house  stands.  Shat- 
tuck did  not  give  his  authority  and  was  ridiculed  by  Adams  m  his  address. 
It  is  reasonably  clear  that  while  the  British  left  but  two  men  at  the  bridge, 
a  third  died  of  his  wounds  as  he  was  being  carried  to  the  village. 
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crowded  into  a  solid  block,  presented  a  narrow  front,  and 
deep  flanks  that  were  exposed  to  Provincial  riflemen  when 
"  they  fronted "  all  along  the  curving  road.  Strangely 
enough  the  critical  Barker  has  nothing  to  say  about  Smith's 
apparent  desertion  of  Capt.  Parsons.  When  Smith  returned 
to  the  village  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  that  detach- 
ment to  its  fate.  That  it  came  back  unscathed  was  not  due 
to  any  effort  on  his  part,  although  it  is  possible  that  he 
counted  and  counted  rightly  upon  the  demoralization  in  the 
Provincial  ranks 

Our  subject  is  the  British  in  Concord,  but  before  we  turn 
our  backs  upon  the  old  North  Bridge  perhaps  it  is  permis- 
sible to  say  a  few  words  about  our  own  people,  whose  re- 
bellious activities  were  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  town.  In  the  first  place  we  are  impressed 
with  the  prudence  as  well  as  with  the  courage  of  the  Pro- 
vincial leaders.  To  refuse  combat  in  the  morning  when  they 
believed  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  troops  to  be  as  8 
to  I  was  an  act  of  simple  common  sense;  to  attack  the 
detachment  at  the  bridge  when  the  odds  were  nearly  5  to  i 
in  their  own  favor  cannot  be  criticised  upon  military  grounds. 
The  controversy  between  Acton  and  Concord,  which  broke 
out  sixty  years  after  the  fight,  is  now  almost  a  forgotten 
chapter,  but  it  has  introduced  a  controversial  quality  into 
American  accounts  of  the  affair,  disputes  that  in  no  way  in- 
volve the  British.  While  the  Concord  historians  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  Captain  Davis,  they  fell  short  of  the 
Acton  claim  that  he  was  the  only  forceful  spirit  at  the 
bridge,  that  he  not  only  heartened  but  guided  the  councils 
of  his  superiors  and  that  when  he  fell,  Barrett's  whole  com- 
mand disintegrated  from  the  lack  of  dominating  leadership. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  the  Provincial  cohesion 
and  aggressiveness  did  disappear  with  the  first  exchange 
of  shot.  Most  of  the  men  who  crossed  the  bridge  in  pursuit 
of  the  troops  did  as  Barker  says,  re-cross  the  river  upon  the 
appearance  of  Smith  with  the  Grenadiers.^   Acton  advocates 

1  De  Berniere,  who  was  with  Parsons,  says,  "  they  had  taken  up  some 
of  the  planks  of  the  bridge,  but  we  got  over;  had  they  destroyed  it  we 
were  most  certainly  all  lost."  He  evidently  counted  upon  no  assistance 
from  Smith. 

2  Shattuck  says  (page  112)  that  about  150  men  instead  of  recrossing  the 
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would  fain  have  known  what  became  of  that  heroic  resolve 
"  to  march  into  the  middle  of  the  town  for  its  defence  or  die 
in  the  attempt/'  a  resolve  subscribed  to  by  men  acting  upon 
principle  and  in  the  fear  of  God."  Under  this  fire  of  criti- 
cism the  Concordians  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  con- 
ducted themselves  with  a  patient  restraint  worthy  of  their 
forbears  in  1775.  Ripley  and  Shattuck  had  directed  their 
shafts  at  Lexington,  with  a  somewhat  irritating  smugness, 
be  it  said,  but  were  guiltless  of  any  intentional  slight  upon 
Acton,  whose  armed  representatives  had  acquitted  them- 
selves with  conspicuous  valor  at  the  bridge  and  had  sus- 
tained all  the  casualties  inflicted  by  the  British  at  that  place. 
Under  great  provocation  the  Concord  people  of  Shattuck's 
day  were  slow  to  anger,  they  refrained  from  employing  the 
much  misused  affidavit,  they  did  not  protest  too  much.  They 
could  not  account  for  the  presence  of  the  Acton  company  in 
the  van,  for  that  problem  has  always  been  as  insoluble  as  it 
was  unimportant,  but  they  stood  on  the  broad  ground  that 
their  companies  were  exposed  to  British  bullets  and  that 
Major  Buttrick  marched  at  the  head  of  the  column.  That 
Davis,  had  he  lived,  could  have  held  the  Provincials  together 
is  a  statement  that  cannot  be  proved,  as  is  that  other  assertion 
that  he  would  have  stood  by  the  solemn  resolve  to  fight  his 
way  into  Concord  village.  This  theory  seems  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  Davis  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  wise  as  well 
as  well  as  a  courageous  man.  I  have  wondered  whether 
Ripley  may  not  have  innocently  distorted  some  characteris- 

bridge  made  their  way  across  "  the  Great  Field  "  to  Merriam's  Corner,  but 
does  not  give  his  authority.  Amos  Barrett,  giving  his  recollections  in  1825, 
states,  "  we  soon  drove  them  from  the  bridge,"  but  adds,  "  we  did  not 
follow  them."  Despite  this  surprising  statement  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
"We  then  saw  the  whole  body  of  the  British  coming  out  of  town"  and 
that  with  some  200  other  Provincials  he  lay  behind  a  wall  with  his  musket 
trained  upon  Smith's  Grenadiers  awaiting  the  command  from  Buttrick 
to  fire.  The  British  he  says  "  staid  about  10  minutes  and  then  marched 
back  and  we  after  them."  This  statement  of  Barrett's  is  out  of  harmony 
with  every  other  witness.  It  is  possible  that  the  200  men  mentioned  by 
Barrett  may  be  identical  with  Shattuck's  150,  and  that  while  they  did 
not  follow  the  British  on  the  road,  they  kept  abreast  by  crossing  "the 
Great  Field"  to  Merriam's  Corner.  Josiah  Adams  ridicules  Shattuck's 
claim  and  cites  the  deposition  of  Thorp,  "  in  a  short  time  we  returned  over 
the  bridge  but  did  not  form  in  any  order,"  and  that  of  Smith,  "after  a 
short  time  we  dispersed,  and,  without  regularity  went  back  over  the 
bridge." 
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tics  of  the  council  of  war  upon  the  hill  and  whether  the  spirit 
that  gave  birth  to  the  resolve  may  not  have  been  more 
impulsive  than  solemn  and  deliberate  in  character/  At  all 
events,  no  one  was  bound  by  oath  to  do  a  foolish  thing. 
The  melting  away  of  Barrett's  force  after  the  firing  should 
have  occasioned  neither  surprise  nor  criticism.  These  men 
were  not  trained  soldiers,  their  military  association  was  of 
the  loosest  and  most  elastic  sort,  they  were  merely  stout 
yeomen  embattled  for  the  moment.  The  first  reaction  from 
the  excitement  of  battle  was  doubtless  one  of  misgiving  not 
unmixed  with  fear.  They  had  taken  a  bold  step;  in  premedi- 
tated and  orderly  fashion  they  had  shed  the  blood  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  King.  Whether  they  should  be  known  here- 
after as  patriots  or  as  traitors,  whether  they  should  be 
crowned  with  laurel  or  hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  were 
dead,  depended  upon  the  sequel  of  what  they  had  dared  to 
do.  Their  fate  in  life  and  their  status  in  history  they  had 
already  consigned  to  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  third  print  in  Doo- 
little's  series  which  gives  us  the  aspect  of  the  battle-ground 
as  it  was  in  1775,"  the  North  Bridge,  the  river  bank,  the  hill- 
side sloping  up  to  the  muster  ground^  and  the  houses  on  the 
ridge.  From  that  same  slope  today,  green  acres  that  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  Major  Buttrick's  descendants,  you  may 

1  There  was  one  impulsive  man  in  the  Provincial  council,  if  we  can 
accept  the  tradition  that  was  first  given  broadcast  to  the  world  by  Frederic 
Hudson  in  an  article  on  the  Concord  fight  published  in  Harper's  Magazine 
in  April,  1875.  Captain  Timothy  Brown  lived  hard  by  the  North  Bridge 
and  his  company  of  minute  men  was  the  first  to  appear  in  arms  on  the 
battle  morning.  It  is  alleged  of  him  that  just  before  the  British  fired  their 
fatal  volley  at  the  bridge,  a  bullet  whistling  by  his  ear  drew  forth  the 
unpremeditated  and  regrettable  words,  "  God  damn  it,  they  are  firing  ball !  " 
We  are  assured  that  this  speech,  so  suggestive  of  Sergeant  Cambronne's  ex- 
ploit at  Waterloo,  constituted  the  Captain's  first  and  only  venture  within 
the  realm  of  profanity.  Perhaps  this  legend  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
modern  scientific  historical  examination  and  yet,  while  no  advocate  of 
swearing,  I  hope  that  its  truth  cannot  be  disproved.  To  me  Brown's 
presence  lends  a  touch  of  reality  to  that  brave  muster  on  the  hill,  he  is  a 
living,  breathing  personality,  strongly  drawn  upon  the  stormy  canvas  of 
the  day.  We  may  all  conjecture  as  to  where  he  could  have  heard  such 
language  as  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  this  much  can  be  said  in  his  defence, 
that  few  chronic  swearers  of  oaths  could  have  surpassed  what  he  achieved 
on  his  first  attempt. 

2  The  title  of  this  print  is  The  Engagement  at  the  North  Bridge  in 
Concord." 
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look  down  upon  a  scene  that  in  nearly  150  years  has  under- 
gone no  essential  change,  that  appears  much  as  it  did  on 
that  April  morning  of  long  ago  when  the  Acton  men  came 
tramping  out  of  "  the  back  road  "  to  the  tune  of  the  White 
Cockade."  The  sluggish  river  glides  lazily  beneath  the 
replica  of  the  old  North  Bridge,  wildwood  still  fringes  the 
banks,  and  its  drooping  foliage  is  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
the  quiet  stream.  The  ruthless  energy  of  man  has  achieved 
nothing  to  affront  the  eye  of  one  who  stands  upon  this  his- 
toric ground  and  who  would  in  imagination,  travel  back  over 
the  long  road  to  yesterday.  Silence  and  peace  brood  over 
the  place,  save  when  the  motor  bus  from  the  city  with  its 
inquisitive  and  chattering  freight  comes  clanking  and  hoot- 
ing up  to  the  river's  edge.  Then  indeed  is  the  Old  Manse 
roused  from  its  dreaming  by  the  din  of  infernal  machinery 
and  the  Babel  of  many  tongues. 

While  the  embattled  farmers  were  discharging  their  mili- 
tary duties  at  the  North  Bridge,  a  bloodless  battle  of  wits 
was  waging  in  Concord  Village  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
town.  We  have  only  American  evidence  as  to  this  contest 
and  it  is  from  our  own  chroniclers  that  we  learn  that  the 
general  conduct  of  the  soldiery  in  the  discharge  of  their 
unpleasant  duty  was  almost  above  reproach.^   It  is  true  that 

^  The  story  of  Pitcairn's  savage  speech  as  he  stirred  his  whiskey  with  a 
bloody  finger,  has,  I  believe,  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  myths.  Mr. 
Hudson,  prone  as  he  was  to  revere  the  whole  body  of  American  tradition, 
publicly  abandoned  this  more  than  thirty,  years  ago.  (i  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proceedings,  xvn.  322.)  The  story  was  a  long  time  a-dying  and  has  recently 
been  revived  eliminating  Pitcaim  and  substituting  "  an  officer  "  in  his  place. 
{The  Beginnings  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Ellen  Chase,  in.  53.) 
I  am  not  aware  of  evidence  that  supports  the  legend  in  any  form.  The 
allegation  of  both  Ripley  and  Shattuck  that  the  British  set  fire  to  the 
Concord  Court  House  is  not  only  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  prob- 
abilities, but  it  is  not  proved  by  the  evidence  usually  cited  in  its  support. 
Martha  Moulton  deposes,  "When  all  on  a  sudden,  they  the  British  had 
set  fire  to  the  great  gun  carriages  just  by  the  house,  and  while  they  were 
in  flames  your  petitioner  saw  smoke  arise  out  of  the  Town  House  higher 
than  the  ridge  of  the  house."  (Frothingham's  Siege,  369.)  Hannah  Moul- 
ton, as  we  know,  was  seeking  some  modest  part  of  the  public  funds  for  her 
success  in  persuading  the  British  officers  to  have  this  fire  extinguished,  but 
the  inference  I  should  draw  from  her  somewhat  ambiguous  statement  is 
that  the  building  caught  from  the  burning  gun  carriages.  This  was  Mr. 
Hudson's  opinion  in  1880  (i  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  xvii.  322). 
Had  the  reverse  been  true  I  fear  that  the  excited  entreaties  of  Martha  Moul- 
ton would  have  been  in  vain.    It  is  also  alleged  that  old  Samuel  Buttrick 
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Ripley  asserts  that  "  while  in  the  village  the  British  seized 
and  abused  several  persons,  aged  men  who  were  not  armed," 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  cites  but  one  censurable  incident. 
Deacon  Thomas  Barrett  he  characterizes  as  a  man  "  noted 
for  his  piety  and  goodness  and  for  his  mildness  of  disposi- 
tion/' qualities,  which  if  now  of  seeming  rarity,  were,  we 
are  assured,  the  common  possession  of  the  Patriot  citizenry 
of  the  time.  Yet  this  man  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  and 
his  life  threatened  by  the  soldiers  before  he  was  suffered  with 
jocose  remarks  to  depart  in  peace.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
we  know  and  must  assume  that  the  British  knew  that  his  son 
was  conducting  a  gun  factory  upon  the  paternal  premises, 
we  must  in  all  fairness  admit  that  if  anyone  in  Concord  was 
to  come  under  suspicion  or  was  to  suffer  an  affront,  it  is 
possible  that  Deacon  Barrett  had  qualified  for  the  distinc- 
tion. At  Concord  the  soldiers  came  into  contact  with 
women.  What  was  their  attitude  toward  them?  Read  the 
accounts  of  how  Mrs.  Barrett  fared  in  her  house  where 
munitions  of  war  were  hidden  in  the  attic  under  piles  of 
feathers  and  see  if  you  can  detect  any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
minions  of  the  King  that  was  unworthy  of  officers  or  of 
gentlemen.  In  a  certain  room  of  the  Jones  Tavern,  Henry 
Gardner,  the  Province  Treasurer,  had  concealed  a  chest 
containing  some  money  and  other  important  articles."  As 
the  soldiers  were  preparing  to  enter  the  room  a  certain  Han- 
nah Barns  appeared  with  the  assertion  that  it  was  her 
apartment  and  contained  her  property."  She  was  politely 
questioned,  the  soldiers  passed  on,  and  Gardner's  chest  was 
saved.  In  the  house  of  Amos  Wood  there  was  a  locked  door 
which  led  into  an  apartment  piled  high  with  Provincial  prop- 
erty, but  when  Captain  Pole  was  informed  that  frightened 
women  of  the  household  had  taken  refuge  there  he  forbade 
any  one  to  enter  and  went  his  way.  Moreover,  we  have  it 
on  Shattuck's  authority  that  on  quitting  the  house  the  officers 
left  a  guinea  apiece  to  each  of  the  female  attendants  to 
compensate  them  for  their  trouble." 

was  crippled  for  life  by  a  blow  from  a  soldier's  musket,  and  that  after 
the  soldiers  left  Colonel  Barrett's,  fifty  dollars  was  missing  from  a  bureau 
drawer.  I  have  not  investigated  these  charges,  but  while  they  are  not 
cited  by  Ripley  and  Shattuck,  such  isolated  incidents  might  well  have 
occurred.  If  Samuel  Buttrick  served  at  the  North  Bridge  with  his  kinsman 
the  Major,  as  asserted  in  Concord  Guide  Books,  he  certainly  ran  some  risks. 
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Nor  was  it  necessary  to  wear  the  petticoat  to  fool  a  soldier. 
You  remember  how  Timothy  Wheeler  by  his  shrewd  and 
successful  address/'  saved  the  Provincial  flour.  He  admitted 
the  soldiers  to  his  storehouse  where  he  had  placed  bags  of 
his  own  grain  alongside  the  Provincial  store.  ''I  am  a 
miller,"  he  declared,  putting  his  hand  upon  his  own  bags, 
"  and  every  gill  of  this  is  mine."  The  officer  in  charge  with- 
drew his  men  with  the  remark,  ''Well,  we  do  not  injure 
private  property."  ^  Surely  what  Shattuck  calls  ''  the  inno- 
cent artifice  of  individuals  "  had  its  reward  and  the  victories 
of  peace  were  quite  as  effective  as  those  of  war  in  bringing 
the  King's  cause  to  grief  at  Concord.  The  British  soldier 
had  come  out  hating  the  people,  he  had  shed  blood  at  Lex- 
ington, but  at  Concord  he  not  only,  under  discipline,  con- 
ducted himself  with  humanity  and  consideration,  but  was 
there  hoodwinked  and  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  We 
may  well  query  whether  Federal  tax  inspectors  or  enforcers 
of  the  Volstead  Act  operating  in  the  old  Middlesex  town  in 
this  year  of  Grace  would  prove  as  gullible  and  as  amenable 
to  the  spoken  word,  as  were  the  armed  forces  of  the  King 
in  1775. 

There  was  one  tragic  incident  in  Concord  that  must  be 
mentioned  here  as  it  has  long  been  avoided  or  misrepresented 
by  American  writers  who,  it  seems  to  me,  either  failed  to 
comprehend  its  importance  in  the  battle  story  or  cherished 
a  distorted  notion  that  its  recital  would  constitute  a  blot 
upon  a  heroic  cause.  When  Captain  Parsons'  detachment 
reached  the  North  Bridge  on  its  return  from  Colonel  Bar- 
rett's, the  soldiers  were  shocked  to  find  a  comrade  of  Laurie's 
command  lying  in  the  road,  with  his  head  horribly  mutilated, 
or  in  the  words  of  Gage  in  his  Circumstantial  Account ^ 
"  scalped,  his  Head  much  mangled,  and  his  Ears  cut  off, 
tho'  not  quite  dead."  The  culprit  guilty  of  this  brutal  act 
of  assaulting  a  wounded  Briton,  appears  to  have  been  what 
President  Langdon  would  have  characterized  as  of  "  weak 
mental  powers."  He  was  known  to  Mr.  Emerson,  and  that 
reverend  gentleman  in  great  perturbation  whispered  the  facts 
of  the  case  to  Gordon,  the  historian.  Gordon  committed  his 
information  to  print  in  the  following  words :  "  a  young  fellow 

^  Holmes,  Annals,  11.  326. 
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coming  over  the  bridge  in  order  to  join  the  country  people, 
and  seeing  the  soldier  wounded  and  attempting  to  get  up,  not 
being  under  the  feelings  of  humanity,  very  barbarously 
broke  his  skull  and  let  out  his  brains  with  a  small  axe  (appre- 
hend of  the  tomahawk  kind,)  but  as  to  his  being  scalped  and 
having  his  ears  cut  off,  there  was  nothing  in  it.  The  poor 
object  languished  for  an  hour  or  two  before  he  expired." 
It  was  a  cruel  and  unprovoked  atrocity  which  all  Concord 
understood  and  deplored  sincerely,  but  which  the  Provincial 
authorities  at  Watertown  hesitated  to  confess.  The  use  of 
the  word  scalped,"  in  the  British  reports  afforded  these 
men  the  opportunity  to  deceive  by  asserting  a  technical 
truth,  a  temptation  that  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  So 
Zecariah  Brown  and  Thomas  Davis  were  brought  forward 
and  on  May  ii,,  1775,  they  made  oath  to  the  fact  that  they 
''buried  the  dead  bodies  of  the  King's  troops  that  were 
killed  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Concord  and  that  neither  of 
those  persons  were  scalped  nor  had  their  ears  cut  off,  as 
has  been  represented." " 

The  Reverend  Ezra  Ripley  was  most  solicitous  that  this 
cat  should  be  kept  in  the  bag,  and  in  his  history  he  leaves 
us  to  infer  that  both  of  the  British  victims  at  the  bridge 
met  instantaneous  death  by  gunfire.  In  1835,  Shattuck  also 
thought  it  best  to  conceal  the  facts.  Fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately as  we  have  already  noted,  there  was  that  in  Shat- 
tuck's  narrative  of  the  fight  which  offended  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  good  people  of  Acton,  who  at  once  began  to  collect 
from  their  aged  townsmen  who  had  served  at  the  North 
Bridge  sixty  years  before  the  affidavits  so  characteristic  of 
the  period.  In  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Thorp,  Solomon 
Smith  and  Charles  Handley  the  long  smothered  facts  of  the 
Concord  atrocity  were  once  more  brought  joyously  to  light.^ 

1  Force,  4th  Series,  n.  621. 

2  Deposition  of  Zecariah  Brown  and  Thomas  Davis,  Jr.,  Concord,  May 
II,  1775. 

3  "  Two  of  the  enemy  were  killed  —  one  with  a  hatchet,  after  bemg 
wounded  and  helpless.  This  act  was  a  matter  of  horror  to  us  all.  I  saw 
him  sitting  up  and  wounded,  as  we  had  passed  the  bridge."  Thomas  Thorp's 
deposition,  July  10,  1835.  "Two  of  the  British  were  killed  there.  One 
of  them  was  left  on  the  ground  wounded,  and  in  that  situation,  was  killed 
by  an  American  with  a  hatchet.  This  act  met  with  universal  disapproba- 
tion, and  was  excused  only  by  the  excitement  and  inexperience  of  the 
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Josiah  Adams,  a  native  of  Acton,  took  up  the  prevailing 
quarrel  and  in  a  tract  published  in  1835  he  ruthlessly 
arraigns  Shattuck  for  his  dishonest  evasion  of  the  episode. 
It  is  not  now  clear  to  us  how  the  irresponsible  act  of  a 
passer-by  could  ever  have  been  construed  as  reflecting  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  Concord,  but  her  traducers  were  not  in  a 
judicial  frame  of  mind  and  doubtless  Shattuck  was  more  the 
object  of  their  animosity  than  the  town  in  which  he  lived 
and  of  which  he  wrote.  Acton's  wrath  had  this  result,  that 
it  restored  to  history  the  murder  of  the  soldier.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  moved  into  the  Old  Manse  in  1842  and  in 
his  essay  of  that  name  he  describes  how  standing  by  the  rude 
stone  that  marked  the  soldier's  grave  he  heard  the  story  of 
the  tragedy  from  the  lips  of  "  Lowell  the  poet."  It  was  told 
as  tradition  but  it  appealed  to  Hawthorne's  imagination  and 
he  was  fearful  that  it  might  not  be  true.  I  could  wish,'^ 
he  says,  "  that  the  grave  might  be  opened;  for  I  would  fain 
know  whether  either  of  the  skeleton  soldiers  has  the  mark 
of  an  axe  in  his  skull.  The  story  comes  home  to  me  like 
truth.  Oftentimes,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  exercise,  I 
have  sought  to  follow  that  poor  youth  through  his  subse- 
quent career  and  observe  how  his  soul  was  tortured  by  the 
blood  stain,  contracted  as  it  had  been  before  the  long  cus- 
tom of  war  had  robbed  human  life  of  its  sanctity  and  while 
it  still  seemed  murderous  to  slay  a  "brother  man.  This  one 
circumstance  has  borne  more  fruit  for  me  than  all  that 
history  tells  us  of  the  fight."  Lossing  mentioned  the  episode 
in  1850  in  a  few  brief  but  honest  words,  and  Frothingham 
made  a  briefer  but  equally  honest  statement  in  his  History 
of  the  Siege.  In  1858  Bancroft  approached  the  subject  with 
reluctance  and  in  the  spirit  of  an  apologist.  Here  is  his 
contribution,  surely  a  model  of  brevity  and  discretion,  one 
wounded  soldier,  attempting  to  rise  as  if  to  escape,  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  young  man  with  a  hatchet."  We 
learn  nothing  from  him  of  the  effect  of  the  blow,  whether 

perpetrator."  Solomon  Smith's  deposition,  July  lo,  1835.  *'  I  heard  at  the 
time,  and  many  times  since,  that  one  of  the  two  British,  who  were  killed 
at  the  bridge,  was  killed  with  a  hatchet,  after  he  was  left  wounded.  The 
young  man  who  killed  him,  told  me  in  1807,  that  it  had  worried  him  very 
much;  but  that  he  thought  he  was  doing  right,  at  the  time."  Charles 
Handley's  deposition,  December  i,  1835. 
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the  soldier  lived  or  died^  whether  his  head  was  mutilated  by 
the  blade  or  whether  he  was  subdued  by  the  flat  of  the  axe. 
Bancroft  was  the  first  to  palliate  the  young  man's  attack, 
and  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  assailant  was  engaged 
in  a  laudable  effort  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  prisoner.  In 
1875,  the  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds  carried  on  in  Bancroft's 
mood  while  rejecting  his  theory.  He  admitted  that  the 
soldier  was  cloven  through  the  skull,  but  asserted  that  it  was 
the  deed  of  a  lad  at  whom  he  made  a  thrust  with  his 
bayonet."  ^  Five  years  later  Mr.  Hudson  gave  us  an  honest 
epitome  of  Gordon's  original  narrative,  but  concluded  with 
the  statement  that  the  assailant  struck  his  wounded  victim 
"  several  blows  upon  his  head,  and  thus  ended  his  sufferings." 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  it  is  at  best  a  mere  splitting  of  hairs, 
but  in  that  concluding  phrase  of  Hudson's,  I  think  I  recog- 
nize an  almost  pathetic  attempt  on  his  part  to  convince  him- 
self that  possibly  the  young  man  had  recourse  to  his  hatchet 
from  an  impelling  desire  to  put  a  suffering  fellow  creature 
out  of  misery.  The  real  trouble  with  Hudson's  statement  is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  soldier's  wound  was 
mortal,  and  the  British  assertion  that  he  was  not  quite 
dead  "  when  found,  is  confirmed  by  Gordon's  admission  that 
"  the  poor  object  languished  for  an  hour  or  two  before  he 
expired."  These  evasions  and  theories  of  our  nineteenth 
century  writers  are  submitted  for  their  psychological  rather 
than  for  their  historical  interest.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  knew  the  facts  and,  had  there  been 
extenuating  circumstances  of  the  sort  I  have  quoted,  he 
would  have  communicated  them  to  Gordon  in  1775. 

The  importance  of  this  regrettable  episode  lies  in  the  in- 
fluence it  exerted  upon  the  British  morale  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and,  through  not  unnatural  distortions  and  exaggera- 
tions upon  public  opinion  in  England,  How  could  it  have 
been  otherwise?  The  one  hundred  witnesses  of  Parsons' 
command  were  soon  mingling  with  their  comrades  in  the 
village  and  the  gruesome  tale  was  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  all  sorts  of  exaggerated  forms.  You  read  of  it  in 
the  reports  of  Smith  and  Percy,  in  Gage's  letter  to  Trumbull, 

1  See  Reynold's  tract  on  Concord  fight  published  Boston,  1875.  His 
theory  was  based  on  a  statement  made  by  Chaplain  Thaxter  in  his  old  age. 
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in  his  official  report  to  the  War  Office  in  London,  and  in  the 
Parliamentary  records.  You  find  it,  too,  in  private  letters 
of  British  officers  and  soldiers.  We  may  regret  that  a 
frank  statement  of  the  facts  was  not  forthcoming  from  the 
Provincial  Congress.  This  would  have  cleared  up  the 
charges  or  robbed  them  of  their  sting;  but  for  the  British 
soldier  in  Concord  no  explanation  was  possible,  and  when 
about  noon  the  orders  rang  out  that  put  the  column  in  motion 
on  its  return  march  to  Boston  the  sickening  conviction  had 
spread  throughout  the  ranks  that  the  Americans  "  scalped  " 
the  wounded.  With  rage  and  horror  in  their  hearts  the 
Grenadiers  and  Light  Infantry  passed  out  of  Concord  into 
Lexington  road.  All  along  the  high  ground  above,  the  Pro- 
vincial minute  men  were  gathering  and  they  looked  down 
in  anger  upon  the  ruthless  hirelings  of  the  Crown  whose 
hands  were  stained  with  American  blood  that  cried  out  for 
vengeance.  As  the  British  took  up  their  march,  the  sort  of 
resentment  upon  which  brutality  thrives  was  raging  in  the 
hearts  of  men  upon  both  sides. 

American  annals  teem  with  picturesque  incidents  that 
have  to  do  with  that  happy  hunting  from  Concord  to 
Lexington  and  tablets  placed  along  the  old  battle  road 
commemorate  many  real  and,  fancied  episodes  of  the  day. 
The  American  scheme  of  attack  was  of  course  a  happen- 
ing, and  not  the  result  of  a  prearranged  plan.  Its  effec- 
tiveness may  well  have  been  a  surprise  to  them  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  consternation  to  their  enemy.  No  one  can 
say  how  many  of  the  armed  men  gathered  in  Concord  entered 
upon  the  pursuit,  but  it  is  probable  that  after  Merriam's 
Corner  had  been  passed  the  numerical  superiority  was  with 
the  Provincials.  Minute  Men  diverted  from  their  march  to 
Concord  by  the  sound  of  firing  closed  in  upon  the  Lexington 
road  and  secreted  themselves  in  the  underbrush  and  behind 
other  favorable  cover.  Fresh  companies  were  constantly 
arriving.  As  the  men  grew  bolder  they  entered  houses  and 
fired  from  within  and  behind  them.  The  British  rear  guard 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  fire  from  buildings  that  during 
the  passage  of  the  column  had  appeared  to  be  deserted.  As 
the  British  approached  the  Lexington  line  they  were  opposed 
by  more  than  twice  their  number.    Here  they  encountered 
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anew  the  indomitable  Lexington  company  and  here  Jedidiah 
Munroe,  who  had  been  wounded  on  the  Common  in  the 
morning,  met  a  soldier^s  death.  Smith's  flank  guards  whose 
early  operations  had  been  effective  now  began  to  fail  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  The  British  commander  had  pinned  his 
faith  to  the  reinforcements  for  which  he  had  appealed  in  the 
early  morning  hours  and  their  non-appearance  filled  him 
with  anxiety  and  dismay.  British  evidence  makes  it  clear 
that  the  soldiers  threw  away  their  fire  without  judgment  with 
no  enemy  in  sight,  and  in  the  extraordinary  conditions  pre- 
vailing, the  officers  seem  to  have  been  powerless  to  prevent 
this  waste.  These  soldiers  were  maddened  by  the  galling  fire 
they  sustained  from  unseen  enemies  and  the  dread  of  scalp- 
ing "  was  always  in  their  minds.  Yet  no  charge  of  cruelty 
lies  against  them  and  we  know  that  such  of  their  wounded 
as  fell  into  Provincial  hands  were  treated  with  humanity  and 
consideration.  All  angered  as  they  were,  these  warring  men 
of  common  British  ancestry  maintained  a  clean  if  bitter 
fight  along  that  six  miles  of  road.  Smith,  seeing  no  way  of 
crippling  his  enemy,  tried  to  speed  up  his  march  and  prayed 
with  lessening  faith  for  the  arrival  of  the  long  expected 
succor.  He  was  wounded  at  a  critical  moment.  The  column 
was  then  approaching  Lexington  village.  Its  effective 
strength  had  been  reduced  by  twenty-five  per  cent,  panic 
and  insubordination  threatened,  and  the  ammunition  was 
nearly  exhausted.  The  officers  tell  plain,  straightforward 
stories  in  the  diaries  and  letters  that  have  been  brought  to 
light;  they  show  no  disposition  to  minimize  the  peril  in 
which  they  stood.  Hope  of  assistance  had  well-nigh  van- 
ished and  the  surrender  or  dispersal  of  the  entire  detach- 
ment seemed  imminent. 

Then,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  situation 
changed.  The  Provincial  fire  that  had  been  growing  closer 
and  more  deadly  with  every  moment,  suddenly  waned,  then 
almost  ceased,  and  the  Light  Infantry  passing  hurriedly  on 
by  Lexington  Common,  found  themselves  looking  into  the 
promised  land.  It  was  no  mirage  or  optical  illusion  that  met 
their  half  doubting  gaze,  but  uniformed  flesh  and  blood 
drawn  up  in  battle  array.  Above  the  steel  fringed  lines  of 
infantry  the  standards  of  three  famous  British  regiments 
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streamed  out  in  the  fresh  breeze.  A  cloud  of  smoke  billowed 
above  the  tree  tops,  and  the  roar  of  a  six-pounder  echoing 
and  reverberating  among  the  woods  and  hills,  proclaimed 
that  the  Royal  Artillery  was  in  the  field.  What  wonder  that 
the  weary,  tortured  soldiery  broke  into  shouts  and  cheers 
as  they  first  beheld  Earl  Percy  and  his  men?  After  de- 
spondency and  dread  they  tasted  real  exaltation  that  was 
akin  to  the  joy  of  victory.  The  Provincials,  robbed  of  their 
prey,  experienced  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  that  is 
born  of  a  sense  of  defeat.  There  was  to  be  hard  fighting  for 
all  these  men  of  kindred  blood  before  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
but  with  the  first  cannon  shot  the  curtain  falls  upon  what 
for  the  King's  troops  was  the  critical  period  of  that  April 
battle  day. 

Franklin's  Accounts  against  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Ford  said: 

If  any  proof  of  Franklin's  greatness  was  needed,  the  last- 
ing interest  in  his  performance  would  suffice.  To  the  bibliog- 
rapher his  work  is  a  source  of  joy.  With  an  almost  perfect 
sense  of  form  and  fitneSs  in  his  own  productions,  he  was 
bountiful  in  aid  and  suggestion  to  others,  and  became  re- 
sponsible for  a  number  of  publications,  not  associated  with 
his  name.^  In  spite  of  the  attention  given  to  his  printing 
and  publishing  activities  new  discoveries  are  continually 
made  or  new  connections  developed.  I  have  found  some 
items  of  Frankliniana  hitherto  unrecorded  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  not  without  importance,  as  measuring  his  public  serv- 
ice to  Massachusetts. 

In  turning  over  the  volumes  of  Massachusetts  Archives, 
now  in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  John  H.  Edmonds  as  State  archi- 
vist, I  noticed  a  paper  of  which  I  took  a  memorandum,  not 
having  the  time  to  examine  it  closely.  Some  two  years 
passed  before  the  memorandum  reminded  me  of  the  matter, 
and  then,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Edmonds  having  ob- 

1  An  example  is  seen  in  his  printing  at  Passy,  Conciliateur  de  toutes  les 
Nations  d' Europe,  1782,  an  essay  by  Pierre  Andre  Gargaz,  a  galley-slave 
for  twenty  years.  It  has  recently  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  George  Simpson 
Eddy  of  New  York. 
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tained  photostat  reproductions,  I  was  in  a  position  to  study 
the  document  and  its  accompanying  papers  at  my  leisure. 
I  found  that  it  was  the  account  of  expense  submitted  by 
Franklin  as  agent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay for  service  rendered,  and  that  it  had  been  paid 
on  Franklin's  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  Continental  army  as 
member  of  a  committee  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775.^ 
It  covered  the  legal  expenses  in  the  proceedings  arising  out 
of  the  Hutchinson-Oliver  letters,  which  formed  so  dramatic 
an  incident  in  Franklin's  career.  The  well-known  story  of 
the  transmission  by  Franklin  of  the  original  letters  to 
Massachusetts  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  of  their  pub- 
lication contrary  to  that  injunction,  of  the  resulting  duel 
between  Whately  and  Temple,  of  Franklin's  public  assump- 
tion of  responsibility,  of  the  process  brought  against  him  by 
Whately  and  the  savage  and  unseemly  attack  upon  him  by 
Wedderburn  —  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  any  life  of  Franklin. 
The  details  of  the  lawyer's  bills  add  nothing  except  some 
precise  dates;  but  they  do  indicate  the  manner  of  making 
up  a  lawyer's  charge  in  that  day^,  from  the  fees  to  the  lead- 
ing counsel  and  assistants  to  the  presents  given  to  servants 
or  court  officers.  Fees,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  fore- 
runners of  fixed  salaries,  and,  though  open  to  great  abuses, 
were  the  ordinary  mode  of  recognizing  services  in  that  day. 
The  rebellion  of  the  colonies  put  an  end  to  all  proceedings 
against  Franklin,  so  the  matter  in  question  was  never  passed 
upon  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  For  that  reason  the 
manner  in  which  Franklin  obtained  the  Hutchinson  letters 
has  never  come  to  light,  and  probably  never  will  be  disclosed. 

Whately 's  suit  in  Chancery  was  brought  in  January,  1774, 
and  about  the  last  day  of  that  month  Life  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  bill  in  which  Whately  set  forth  his  charges  against 
Franklin.  It  is  summarized  in  the  ^'  Tract "  (Smyth,  vi. 
286),  and  Franklin's  answer  upon  oath  is  outlined  in  the 
same  essay.  The  ansv/er  was  prepared  after  consulting 
with  Dunning,  Lee,  Jackson  and  Sayre;  but  in  the  light  of 
experience  Franklin  asserted  that  he  had  now  learnt  that 
in  chancery,  tho'  the  Defendant  [himself]  must  swear  to  the 

1  The  purpose  and  membership  of  the  Committee  are  in  Journals 
(Ford),  in.  265,  266. 
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Truth  of  every  Point  in  his  Answer^  the  Plaintiff  [Whately] 
is  not  put  to  his  Oath,  or  obHged  to  have  the  least  Regard 
to  Truth  in  his  Bill,  but  is  allowed  to  lie  as  much  as  he 
pleases.  I  do  not  understand  this,  unless  it  be  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Business."  ^  The  explanation  that  Frank- 
lin gives  for  Whately's  bringing  such  a  vexatious  suit  against 
him,  that  he  had  acted  by  direction  of  others,  and  presum- 
ably of  the  King's  ministers,  is  not  convincing.^ 

From  one  item  in  these  accounts  we  learn  that  on  Jan- 
uary 2  0,  1774,  Franklin  gave  to  Agent  Life,  i,  the  petition 
to  the  King  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, for  the  removal  from  office  of  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver;  2,  copies  of  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver 
letters,  and  his  own  Remarks  on  each  particular  Letter 
and  3,  his  general  observations  on  the  whole."  The  "  Re- 
marks "  on  each  letter  have  been  lost,  but  I  believe  the 
"  general  observations  on  the  whole  "  to  be  the  basis  of  the 

Tract  relative  to  the  Affair  of  Hutchinson's  Letters,"  which 
was  first  printed  in  William  T.  Franklin's  compilation  of  the 
Works  in  181 7,  and  is  in  Smyth,  vi.  258.  In  that  case  the 
paper  was  prepared  early  in  1774,  between  January  11, 
when  Wedderburn  called  for  the  letters,  and  the  20th, 
when  the  observations  "  were  given  to  Life,  and  probably 
was  modified  later,  as  it  mentions  Wedderburn's  attack, 
which  occurred  on  the  29th.  The  paper  is  known  by  a 
draft  and  transcript,  both  in  the  Franklin  Papers  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.^ 

The  letters  of  Barbeu-Dubourg  give  an  opportunity  to 
question  a  statement  of  Brunet  on  the  translation  into 
French  of  Franklin's  writings  on  electricity.  In  the  1838 
edition  of  his  Manuel  du  Libraire  he  says  that  the  translator 
was     M.  I'Ecuy  "  and  the  same  statement  occurs  in  the 

1  Writings  (Smyth),  vi.  287. 

2  lb.,  289.  Hill,  in  his  edition  of  Boswell  (11.  137)  states  that  Franklin 
wrote  of  Whately's  agency  in  Johnson's  pension  as  of  1773,  but  it  was 
more  probable  in  1774,  after  the  chancery  suit  had  been  instituted. 

3  Incidentally  I  am  able  to  clear  doubt  from  a  name  in  this  "  Tract " 
of  Franklin  where  he  speaks  of  letters  of  "  Rosne  and  Auchmuty  "  (Smyth, 
VI,  264).  It  should  be  Rome,  and  refers  to  a  letter  written  from  Narra- 
ganset,  December  22,  1767,  and  signed  George  Rome.  Wedderburn  gave 
some  attention  to  it  in  his  attack  on  Franklin  and  it  was  printed  as  a 
broadside  in  1774,  and  not  in  1767,  as  stated  in  Collections,  Lxxv.  1423. 
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edition  of  1861.  Larouse  attributes  the  translation  to  Jean 
Baptiste  Lecuy  (i  740-1 834),  a  native  of  Yvoi-Carignan 
(Ardennes),  who  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Pre- 
montres  in  1759,  and  taught  successively  philosophy  and 
theology,  becoming  the  "  prieur-secretaire  "  in  1775.  The 
Premontres,  established  in  1120  by  St.  Norbert,  took  their 
name  from  Premontre,  near  Laon.  Barbeu-Dubourg  shows 
that  Lesqui,  a  member  of  the  order  of  Premontres,  evidently 
a  manner  of  writing  Lecuy,  began  the  translation,  that  Le 
Roy  had  some  part,  but  that  he  himself  took  hold,  because 
of  the  slow  progress.  The  title  reads,  "  traduites  .  .  . 
Par  M.  Barbeu-Dubourg  "  and  gives,  as  the  residence  of 
the  author,  rue  de  la  Bucherie,  aux  Ecoles  de  Medecine," 
a  place  described  in  one  of  the  following  letters.  I  doubt 
if  it  is  correct  to  give  Lecuy  or  Lesqui  as  the  translator. 

With  the  legal  bills  which  were  prepared  by  agent  Thomas 
Life,  are  two  other  papers,  neither  of  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  to  possess  any  interest.  One  is  a  bill  of  C.  Say,  a  printer 
in  London,  against  a  Mr.  Massie,  for  printing  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  London,  that  of  New 
England  with  London,  and  four  Letters  to  the  Principal 
Landholders  of  England  "  —  all  broadsides  or  leaflets.  The 
"  Letters  "  were  part  of  a  series  —  Nos.  8  to  1 1  —  and  were 
issued  in  March  and  April,  1774,  in  editions  of  from  one 
thousand  to  four  thousand  copies,  intended  for  circulation 
in  Great  Britain.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  charge  for 
this  printing  was  paid  by  the  Province  of  Massachusetts- 
Bay  curiosity  is  excited  on  the  origin  of  what  is  —  so  far 
as  I  know  — ^  a  unique  experiment  in  propaganda  by  a  royal 
province  from  this  side  of  the  ocean  at  that  time.  Franklin 
must  have  been  authorized  to  select  the  agent,  but  his  con- 
nection with  Massie  is  shown  by  only  one  paper  in  the 
Franklin  collection,  dated  December  18,  1771,  and  that  re- 
lates to  an  extension  of  time  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  a 
certain  transaction,  and  is  worded  too  cautiously  to  give 
foundation  even  for  conjecture.  This  memorandum  was  as 
follows : 

Whereas  I  Benjamin  Franklin  Esq"",  on  the  22"^^  of  Dec^:  1770, 
did  receive  from  Joseph  Massie  sundry  manuscript  and  printed 
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Books  and  Papers,  upon  certain  Conditions;  and  whereas  I  the 
said  Joseph  Massie,  on  the  22°"^.  of  Dec''.  1770,  did  receive  from 
the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  Esq"":  the  sum  of  Sixty  Guineas,  upon 
certain  Conditions;  all  which  Conditions  are  specified  in  the  Re- 
ceipts taken  by  each  of  us  respectively  from  the  other,  on  the  said 
22°^.  of  Dec"^:  1770:  Now  this  Writing  or  Memorandum  wit- 
nesseth  that  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  us  the  said  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  said  Joseph  Massie  that  the  Time  of  performing 
the  several  Conditions  mentioned  in  both  or  either  of  the  aforesaid 
Receipts,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  extended  or  prolonged  until  the 
24*^.  of  June  1772.  In  Testimony  whereof  we  have  each  of  us 
hereunto  and  likewise  unto  a  Duplicate  of  the  same  Tenor  and 
Date  as  this,  set  our  Hands  this  18*^.  of  Dec'".  1771  — 

B.  Franklin 
Joseph  Massie  ^ 

Of  Joseph  Massie  little  is  known  except  that  his  writings 
are  dull  reading.  Mr.  Gordon  Goodwin  says  of  him  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  economic  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  made  him  "  upon  the  whole  a  discrimi- 
nating critic,  though  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  judge 
events  of  his  own  dayjn  the  light  of  the  past."   But  he  adds: 

His  schemes  met  apparently  with  little  encouragement 
either  from  the  public  or  from  the  statesmen  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  works,  for  he  had  ceased  to  write,  or  at  least 
to  publish,  twenty  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  Holborn  on  i  Nov.  1784."  A  list  of  eighteen  tracts  is 
appended  to  Goodwin's  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  but  tables  of  calculations  published  in  single  folio 
sheets  are  omitted.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  these  Letters 
were  known  to  Goodwin,  but  they  are  not  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  I  have  found  only  one  example 
—  No.  VIII  —  which  I  stumbled  upon  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  and  which  is  added  to  this  paper.  What 
general  effect  on  English  opinion  this  series  of  papers  was 
intended  to  produce  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Parliament 
or  the  Ministry  was  the  body  to  act  upon,  and  some  liberals, 
merchants  with  American  connections,  and  agents  of  the 

1  From  the  Franklin  Papers  in  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
Philadelphia,  l.  (i)  42.  I  owe  the  copy  to  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Rebecca 
E.  Kirkpatrick,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
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colonies  were  seeking  to  influence  that  source  of  action,  and 
the  general  public  were  not  only  indifferent  but  impervious 
to  instruction  or  discussion  of  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies.  Who  first  suggested  a 
campaign  of  education  from  Massachusetts-Bay  or  who 
designated  that  somewhat  decayed  economist,  Massie,  as  a 
fit  instrument  for  conducting  the  campaign  are  questions  in- 
capable of  answer.  We  only  know  that  Massachusetts-Bay 
paid  the  cost  and  that  the  leaflets,  hitherto  unknown  even  by 
title,  will  take  rank  among  the  great  rarities  in  the  literature 
of  the  War  for  Independence.^  Massie's  writing  for  Frank- 
lin came  to  an  end  in  April,  1774,  but,  with  supreme  balance 
and  oversense  of  equal  justice,  within  two  months  he  had 
sent  a  printed  letter  with  the  caption  of  the  Massachusetts 
series,  but  dated  June  9,  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  announced 
the  titles  of  three  treatises  he  proposed  to  publish  on  the 
subject  of  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  British  American 
colonies.-  In  his  need  he  was  not  going  to  let  a  little  differ- 
ence in  politics  interfere  with  marketing  the  products  of 
his  pen.^ 

Another  bill  filed  with  these  Franklin  vouchers  was  of 
William  Strahan,  the  King's  printer  and  Franklin's  long-time 
friend,  a  man  of  large  views  and  success  in  business.  In  it 
is  noted  the  printing  in  February,  1773,  of  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Freeholders  and 
other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  In  Town  Meeting 
[October  28  and  November  2  and  20,  1772]  which  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Wilkie,  a  noted  bookseller  of  London,  with 
an  introduction  attributed  to  Franklin,  and  a  hke  edition 
of  the  True  State  of  the  Proceedings  respecting  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  first  published  by  Bailey  in  London  in  folio 
and  reprinted  by  Joseph  Crukshank  in  Philadelphia  in  1774, 
the  cost  of  both  English  issues  being  paid  by  Massachusetts. 
The  authorship  of  the  latter  tract  has  been  given  to  Franklin 

1  I  have  listed  them  in  Collections,  lxxv.  242. 

2  Dartmouth  Papers,  n.  213. 

3  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  single  sheet  of  Massie,  printed  in  1781, 
entitled:  "  Second  Collection.  The  following  letters  [to  the  Landholders 
of  England  and  Citizens  of  London]  are  here  re-printed  together  for  the 
more  convenient  information  of  the  Committees  and  Delegates  of  associated 
countries,  .  .  .  and  all  other  well-meaning  men,  throughout  England." 
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or  to  Arthur  Lee,  and  the  mention  in  the  printer's  bill  is  not 
conclusive  on  that  point.  Lee  is  the  more  likely  to  have 
written  it,  upon  material  supplied  by  Franklin.^ 

Another  item  on  Strahan's  bill  provoked  investigation.  It 
called  for  an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  of  "  Petit  Code 
de  la  Raison  Humaine,"  issued  in  December,  1772,  with  two 
errata  in  June  and  September,  1773,  all  paid  for  by  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Company,  for  which  Franklin  was 
continually  buying  books  in  London.  The  bill  would 
show  that  the  entire  edition  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,^ 
yet  the  Library  which  paid  the  bill  does  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  tract. 

The  author  of  this  anonymously  issued  tract  was  Jacques 
Barbeu-Dubourg,  physician  and  botanist,  born  at  Mayenne 
in  1709  and  died  in  Paris  in  1779.  He  was  probably  some- 
thing of  a  liberal  in  politics,  for  in  1752,  he  translated  some 
of  Bolingbroke's  writings,  notably  his  Letters  on  the  Study 
and  Use  of  History,  in  two  volumes.  The  next  year  was 
published  at  Paris  and  at  his  own  expense,  Chronographie  ou 
Description  des  Terns,  which  had  enough  merit  to  be  edited 
and  republished  in  1838,  some  eighty-five  years  after  its 
first  appearance.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  botany 
and  printed  in  Paris  through  Lacombe  in  1767  Botaniste 
Frangais,  which  is  said  to  have  greatly  encouraged  the  taste 
for  botany  in  France,  a  taste  later  much  utilized  by  Jefferson 
among  his  lady  friends  in  Paris.  In  1769  he  translated 
Dickinson's  Farmer's  Letters.  He  wrote  on  medical  sub- 
jects. It  is  rather  noticeable  that  he  printed  in  many  places 
—  Paris,  Sieclopolie  [Frankfort],  Dresden  and  Amsterdam, 
and  a  number  of  his  publications  have  no  place  of  issue.  He 
would  have  been  unknown,  even  by  name,  in  America  had 
it  not  been  for  his  friendship  for  Franklin,  for  whom  his 
admiration  could  hardly  be  expressed  in  words.  It  is  prob- 
able that  they  met  at  some  meeting  of  physicists,  or  Doctors 
or  Physiocrats,  and  about  the  year  1768,  if  the  formality  of 

1  See  Ford's  Bibliography  of  Franklin,  31S,  and  Evans,  13282. 

2  Robert  Watt  in  his  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  published  in  1824,  states 
that  Franklin  reprinted  the  Petit  Code  in  England,  and  "sent  it  to 
America,"  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement,  now  apparently  sup- 
ported by  Strahan's  bUl.  Yet  I  doubt  if  that  was  the  disposition  of  the 
tract. 
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the  earliest  of  Barbeu-Dubourg's  letters  offers  any  indica- 
tion. The  first  favor  "  seems  to  have  come  from  Frank- 
lin, but  the  Frenchman  loyally  discharged  the  debt  by  re- 
vising and  superintending  the  publication  of  a  translation 
by  Lesqui  of  Franklin's  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Electricity  in  1773.    The  rest  is  told  in  the  letters. 

In  my  doubt,  on  the  Petit  Code,  I  naturally  turned  to 
Mr.  William  S.  Mason,  who  places  his  rich  Franklin  collec- 
tion and  his  own  wide  knowledge  freely  at  the  call  of  in- 
vestigators. He  sent  the  following  titles  of  issues  contained 
in  his  library: 

1.  Code  I  de  rHumanite  |  Ou  Loix  immutables  qui  servent  |  de 
base  aux  devoirs,  aux  droits,  |  &  au  |  bonheur  de  rHomme. ! 
Extrait  du  Mercure  de  France  du  mois  |  de  Decembre  1768.  | 
A  Paris,  |  chez  Lacombe,  Libraire,  rue  |  Christine,  pres  la  rue 
Dauphine.  |  Avec  Approbation  &  Privilege  du  Roi. 

I  leaf  and  14  (3-16)  pages  165  x  105  mm.  The  pamphlet  contains  33 
short  articles  and  is  signed  at  the  end:  "A  Paris,  ce  10  Mars  1768.  J. 
Barbeu-Dubourg."  This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Code  in  pamphlet  form 
and  a  great  rarity. 

I  a.  Petit  Code  translated  in  English  and  printed  at  the  instance 
of  Franklin,  1770. 
No  copy  has  been  found. 

2.  Petit  Code  |  de  la  |  Raison  Humaine:  |  ou  |  Exposition  suc- 
cincte  |  de  ce  que  |  La  Raison  dicte  a  tous  les  Hommes,  | 
pour  I  Eclairer  leur  Conduite,  &  assurer  leur  |  Bonheur.  |  A 
Londres  |  chez  Becket  &  De  Hondt,  Libraires,  dans  le  Strand,  | 

MDCCLXXIII. 

The  tract  was  printed  in  1772,  as  the  bill  proves,  but  no  copy  with 
title  of  that  year  is  known.  From  December,  1772,  to  September,  1773, 
it  appears  to  have  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  a  title  for  1773 
followed. 

3.  Petit  Code  |  de  la  |  Raison  Humaine,  |  ou  |  Exposition  suc- 
cincte  |  de  ce  que  |  La  Raison  dicte  a  tous  |  les  hommes,  |  Pour 
eclairer  leur  conduite  &  |  assurer  leur  bonheur.  |  Par  M.  B. 

D.  I  M.  DCC.  LXXXII. 
"He  [D-B]  had  enlarged  his  little  piece,  which  you  translated;  and 
in  respect  for  his  memory,  I  have  had  it  printed.    I  inclose  a  copy." 
Franklin  to  Mrs.  Mary  Hewson,  June,  1782,  (Smyth),  vm.  541. 

4.  Petit  Code  |  de  la  |  Raison  Humaine  |  ou  |  Exposition  suc- 
cincte  |  de  ce  que  |  La  Raison  dicte  a  tous  |  les  Hommes,  |  Pour 
eclairer  leur  conduit  &  |  assurer  leur  bonheur.  |  Par  M.  B. 

D.  I  M.  DCC.  LXXXIX. 
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Here  then  is  a  matter  of  bibliographical  interest,  for  it 
proves  that  the  second  known  issue  in  the  list  was  printed 
in  London,  by  William  Strahan,  at  the  instance  of  Frank- 
lin, in  an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies,  and,  apparently, 
the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  paid  the  cost.  Yet  it 
was  a  second  London  edition.  For  Franklin  was  attracted 
by  the  pamphlet  and  caused  it  to  be  translated  and  printed 
in  England  in  1770.  Barbeu-Dubourg  in  November  of 
that  year  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  seven  copies  of  the 
translation  and  called  attention  to  an  error.^  The  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hewson,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Stevenson,  at  whose  house.  No.  7,  Craven  Street, 
Franklin  resided  for  the  most  part  when  in  London.  No 
copy  of  this  first  English  translation  has  been  found,  and, 
if  published  anonymously,  it  may  be  buried  under  an  un- 
recognized title.  At  that  time  the  author  looked  for  a 
second  London  edition,  enlarged  the  essay  by  more  than  one- 
half  and  sent  the  new  material  to  Franklin,  expressing  the 
wish  that  it  might  appear  in  the  same  form  as  the  first  issue 
of  the  tract.  Willing  to  oblige  his  friend  Franklin  did 
print  the  entire  essay,  but  in  the  French  language,  and  we  are 
now  able  to  clear  away  doubts  connected  with  that  edition. 
Querard  gives  Londres,  1774"  and  Ford  ''Paris,  1774" 
as  the  proper  dates.  The  title  bears  the  imprint:  "  A  Lon- 
dres:  |  Chez  Eecket  &  De  Hondt,  Libraires,  dans  le  Strand,  | 
MDCCLXxiii.''  Two  copies  are  in  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  and  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  one,  and 
Mr.  Mason  possesses  one. 

The  relations  that  existed  between  Franklin  and  Barbeu- 
Dubourg  induce  me  to  print  in  full  the  letters  of  the  latter 
to  Franklin  to  1775.  After  that  year,  when  the  French- 
man had  become  an  agent  of  the  united  colonies,  his  letters 
cease  to  have  any  literary  or  scientific  interest.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  I  am  per- 
mitted to  use  those  letters. 

^  Livingston,  Franklin  and  his  Press  at  Passy,  69. 
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A  state  of  the  Account  between  The  Honble.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Esqr.  late  agent  for  this  colony  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
colony. 

The  sum  of  the  last  Grant  made  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  said  Franklin  and  concurred  by  the  Honble.  Board, 
being  for  his  services  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  from  Octo. 
31st,  1770,  to  Octo.  31st,  1773  £  iioo  :  - 

The  interest  of  that  sum  from  Octo.  31st,  1773, 

to  Octo.  31st,  1774  66  :- 

For  his  services  from  Octo.  31st,  1773,  to 

Octo.  31st,  1774  300  :  - 

For  his  Services  from  Octo.  31st,  1774,  to  the 

end  of  his  Agency,  being  4  months  100  :  - 

His  Account  of  Sundry  disbursem[en]  ts  of 

Money  in  the  Service  of  this  colony  285  :  - 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Octo.  23d,  1775,  Resolved, 
That  there  be  granted  and  paid  out  of  the  publick  treasury  of 
this  colony  to  the  Honble.  Benja.  Franklin  Esqr.  late  agent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  said  colony  in  Great  Britain 
in  full  for  his  services  and  disbursements  in  his  said  agency  from 
Octo.  31st,  1770,  to  the  first  day  of  March,  1775,  when  his  agency 
determined,  the  sum  of  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  one  pounds 
sterling,  and  that  Henry  Gardner  Esqr.  Treasurer  of  this  colony 
be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  wait  on  the  said  Benja.  Franklin 
Esqr.  now  at  Cambridge  and  pay  the  said  sum  to  him  taking  his 
receipt  for  the  same. 

Sent  up  for  Concurrence. 

J.  Warren,  Speaker. 
In  Council  Octo.  23d,  1775.    Read  and  Concurred. 

Perez  Morton,  Deputy  Secretary. 

Consented  to: 

James  Otis  James  Prescott 

W.  Sever  M.  Farley 

B.  Greenleaf  S.  Holten 

Caleb  Cushing  Moses  Gill 

J.  WiNTHROP  Jabez  Fisher 

B.  Chadbourn  B.  White 

Joseph  Gerrish  John  Whetcomb 

Jedh.  Foster 

1  This  paper  is  in  the  ms.  of  James  Otis. 
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II 


Mr.  Life  for 
Dr.  Franklin 

1773 
loth  Deer. 


(Bill  at  the  Cockpit.) 

Massachusetts  Bay  against  Governor  Hutchin- 
son and  Lieutenant  Governor  Oliver. 


1774 
nth  Janry. 


29th  Do. 
7th  Febry. 


Order  referring  to  a  Committee  Address 
of  Assembly  against  Govr.  Hutchinson 
and  Lieut.  Govr.  Oliver  together  with  Dr. 
Franklin's  Letters  to  Lord  Dartmouth 
thereupon 

Copy  of  Address  and  Letter  annexed 
Committee  Order  for  taking  the  same 
into  Consideration  on  nth  Janry.  1774    2  2 
Summons  for  parties  to  attend  on  that  day  —  16 


Committee  Order   for  hearing  Counsel 

on  this  Matter  on  29th  Janry. 

Summons  for  hearing 

Committee  Report 

Duplicate  of  Order  approving  Do. 


2  6 
10  — 


2  2 
-  16 

2  12 

3  12 


Cl[er]ks 


16  15  10 
I    I  — 


17  16  10 


III 

Massachusetts  Bay  Dr.  Franklin 

On  the  Petition  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  his  Majesty 
to  remove  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Oliver. 


1774 

Janry.  20th.  Soll[icito]rs  Retaining  Fee  i    i  — 

Attending  Dr.  Franklin  at  his  House  in 
Craven  Street  to  take  Instructions  for 
Brief  when  after  shortly  stating  the 
Nature  of  the  Case  he  delivered  to  me  a 
Copy  of  the  Petition  with  an  authentick 
Copy  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Oliver's 
Letters  and  his  own  Remarks  on  each 
particular  Letter  and  his  general  Observa- 
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tions  on  the  whole  and  gave  me  directions 
to  retain  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Lee  13  4 

Paid   Mr.   Dunning   Retainer   for  the 
Petitioners  22  — 

Attending  him  13  4 

Paid  his  Clerk  5  — 

Paid  Mr.  Lee  Retainer  do  22  — 

Paid  his  Clerk  5  — 

Attending  him  13  4 

Perusing  the  above  papers  being  about  20 
Brief  Sheets  and  Dv.^  Additions  to  and 
Alterations  in  the  Remarks  and  modelling 
the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  Brief  contain- 
ing 2 1  Sheets  which  took  me  up  two  whole 
days  3    3  — 

24th  Attending  Dr.  Franklin  to  read  over  and 

settle  the  Brief  13  4 

Making  two  Copys  of  the  two  Allegations 

in  the  Petition  and  Drawing  a  Minite  of 

the  Letters  that  supported  them  and  two 

Copys  thereof  near  a  Brief  Sheet  16  8 

Making  two  Copys  of  the  Resolutions  of 

the  House  of  Representatives  2  Brief 

Sheets  each  i  

25th  Attending  at  the  Council  Office  to  give 

Notice  that  I  was  concerned  in  the  Peti- 
tion and  to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Bollan 
had  preferred  a  Petition  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  and  found  he  had  not  and  that  if 
he  had  could  not  be  heard  on  our  Petition. 
And  likewise  to  enquire  if  any  further 
Steps  were  necessary  to  be  taken  by  us 
before  the  Petition  came  on  that  they 
might  be  stated  in  our  Brief  and  after- 
wards attending  Dr.  Franklin  to  acquaint 
him  thereof  13  4 

Making  two  Copys  of  the  Brief  for  Coun- 
sel 21  Brief  Sheets  each  and  scoring  the 
particular  Passages  in  the  Letters  that 
supported  the  Petition  which  took  up  a 
considerable  time  10  10  — 


1  An  uncertain  contraction,  which  might  be  drawing,  draughting,  deliv- 
ering or  divers. 
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Making  another  Copy  for  myself  5    5  — 

Paid  Mr.  Dunning  with  his  Brief  21  

Attending  him  13  4 

Paid  his  Clerk  and  Servant  7  6 

Paid  Mr.  Lee  with  his  Brief  21  

Attending  him  13  4 

Paid  his  Clerk  and  Servant  7  6 

26th  Attending  at  Mr.  Dunning's  Chambers  for 

upwards  of  an  hour  to  get  him  to  appoint 
a  time  for  Consultation  and  afterwards 
attending  at  Mr.  Lee's  Chambers  to  fix 
him  for  the  same  6  8 

27th  Attending  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee 

(who  is  to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  in  his 
Agency)  on  Consultation  with  Mr.  Dun- 
ning and  Mr.  Lee  and  was  then  directed 
to  make  two  Close  Copys  of  the  Bill  filed 
by  Mr.  Whately  against  Dr.  Franklin  168 
Paid  Mr.  Dunning  on  Consultation  5    5  — 

Paid  Mr.  Lee  the  like  5    S  — 

Paid  Mr.  Dunning's  Clerk  and  Servant  7  6 

28th  Making  two  Copys  of  the  Bill  fo:  30  each 

for  the  Counsell  10  — 

29th  Attending   hearing   of    Petition  at  the 

Cockpit  which  took  up  several  hours  2  2  — 
Paid  Bill  at  the  Cockpit  17  16  10 

Making  Copy  of  the  Order  7  6 

Paid  Coach  hire  Messengers  etc.  pending 
this  Affair  13  — 

107  18  2 


In  Chancery  Hilary  Term  1774 

Whately  v.  Franklin. 

Attending  to  take  Instructions  to  appear        6  8 

Paid  for  Appearance  3  4 

Paid  for  Office  Copy  Bill  i    7  ^ 
Janry.  31st    Paid  Mr.  Dunning  a  General  Retainer 

for  Dr.  Franklin  in  this  and  all  other 

Causes  5    5  — 

Attending  him  13  4 
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Paid  his  Clerk  10  6 

Paid  Mr.  Lee  the  like  General  Retainer  5  5  — 
Attending  him  13  4 

Paid  his  Clerk  10  6 

Attending  Mr.  Lee  to  advise  whether 
proper  to  demurr  to  the  Bill  when  he  de- 
sired to  have  a  Consultation  tomorrow 
Morning  with  Mr.  Dunning  and  some 
Chancery  Counsel  and  afterward  attend- 
ing Mr.  Jackson  to  read  over  the  Bill 
who  advised  me  to  lay  it  before  Mr. 
Sayer  this  Evening  to  consider  of  it  and 
attending  Mr.  Sayer  therewith  and  left 
the  same  with  him  that  he  might  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  on  a  Consult  [atio]n  with 
the  rest  of  the  Gentlemen  at  West- 
m[inste]r  Hall  and  appointed  all  the 
Counsell  for  the  Consultat[io]n.  All 
which  took  up  from  6  o  Clock  in  the  Eve- 
ning till  ^  past  9  13  4 
Paid  Coach  hire  home  i  — 
Feby  ist  Attending  at  Westminster  Hall  from  11 
oClock  in  the  Morning  till  near  3  in  the 
afternoon  when  Mr.  Jackson  Mr.  Dunning 
and  Mr.  Lee  met  and  consulted  together 
about  the  Question  of  Demurring  to  the 
Bill  but  Mr.  Sayer  being  obliged  to  go  to 
India  House  they  adjourned  the  meeting 
till  9  o'clock  in  the  Evening  at  Mr.  Dun- 
ning's  Chambers,  and  attending  Mr.  Sayer 
from  8  till  9  at  his  Chambers  searching 
Cases  and  afterwards  on  all  the  Councel 
at  the  Consult  [atiojn  from  9  till  11  when 
it  was  determined  that  it  wo[uld]  not  be 
proper  to  demurr  but  to  put  in  a  full 
Answer  Except  to  those  parts  of  the  Bill 
which  were  demurable  and  to  insist  that 
the  Pit.  has  no  Right  to  a  Discovery 
either  from  whom  the  Dr.  had  the  Let- 
ters or  to  whom  he  Transmitted  them  i  i  — 
Paid  Mr.  Jackson  on  Consultation  2  2  — 
Paid  Mr.  Dunning  the  like  2  2  — 
Paid  Mr.  Sayer  the  like                          2    2  — 
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Paid  Mr  Lee  the  like 

2  2 

Paid  Mr.  Dunning's  Clerk  and  Servant 

7 

6 

Paid  Coarh  hire  to  Westminster  Hall  and 

back  and  from  Mr.  Dunning's  in  the 

T^veninP' 

D 

Attending  Deft  to  take  Instrructionl  for 

his  Answer 

6 

8 

Do  same  foi  20  and  fair  Copy 

\j 

4 

Attending  Deft,  at  his  House  in  Craven 

Street  to  read  over  and  settle  the  same 

6 

8 

Paid  Cnarh  hirf^ 

I 

Fair  Copy  for  Mr.  Sayer  to  peruse  and 

settle 

3 

4 

Paid  him  therewith 

I  I 

riiienQing  iiiiii 

6 

8 

Paid  his  Clerk 

2 

6 

Attending  him  by  his  own  Appointm[e]nt 

and  went  thro'  the  same  with  him 

6 

8 

28  18 

10 

On  the  Petition  107  18  2 

In  the  Cause  of  Whately  and 

Franklin  28  18  10 


136  17  — 

24th  Janry.  1774.  Reed  of  Dr. 
Franklin  on  Accot.  63 


Balance  73  1 7 

Recevd  this  26th  Febry.  1774  of  Dr.  Franklin  the 
sum  of  Seventy  three  Pounds  seventeen  Shillings 
the  Balance  of  this  Bill. 

Thos.  Life. 

IV 

Dr.  Franklin  Dr. 

In  Chancery  Trinity  Term  1774 

Whately  v.  Franklin 

Ingrossing  Exception  to  Ma[ste]rs  Report 

and  paid  Stamp  omitted  in  the  last  Bill         2  4 

Making  4  Copys  of  the  whole  Brief  of  Bill 
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answer  Exceptions  to  the  Answer,  the 
Masters  Report  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Answer  and  Defts.  Exc[epti]ons  to  the 
Masters  Report  6  Brief  Sheets  each  for 
Mr.  Ambler  Mr.  Jackson  Mr.  Dunning 

and  Mr.  Lee  3  

Paid  Mr.  Ambler  with  his  Brief  3    3  — 

Paid  his  Clerk  2  6 

Paid  the  like  to  Mr.  Jackson  and  Clerk  356 
Paid  the  like  to  Mr.  Dunning  and  Clerk  356 
Paid  the  like  to  Mr.  Sayer  and  Clerk  356 
Attending  the  above  Counsel  13  4 

Making  Copy  Answer,  Exc[epti]ons 
thereto,  JVLasters  Report  thereon  and  Ex- 
c[eptio]n  to  Masters  Report,  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor  6  8 

Attending  at  Lord   Chancellor's  House 
with  the  same  6  8 

Paid  Lord  Chancellor's  Clerk  on  leaving 
same  5  3 

Nov.  2d  Attending  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  on  Ex- 
c[eptio]ns  in  the  paper  but  they  did  not 
come  on  6  8 

Mich[  ]  as  Term  1774 

Paid  Mr.  Lee  with  his  Brief  (he  being  out 
of  Town  when  the  Briefs  were  delivered 

to  the  other  Counsel)  3  3 

Attending  him  6  8 

Paid  his  Clerk  2  6 

Paid  Mr.  Ambler  refreshing  Fee  11  — 

Paid  Mr.  Jackson  the  like  i    i  — 

Paid  Mr.  Dunning  the  like  i    i  — 

Paid  Mr.  Sayer  the  like  i    i  — 
Nov.  nth.     Attending  Exc[eptio]ns  but  they  did  not 

come  on  and  paid  Coach  hire  with  papers  7  8 

15th     The  like  7  8 

1 6th     The  like  7  g 

1 8th  The  like  7  8 
25th     The  like  Attendance  and  paid  Coach  hire 

there  and  back  8  8 
Dec.  19th     The  like  and  paid  Coach  hire  there  with 

papers  7  8 
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2oth     The  like  7  8 

1775 

Jany  12  th  Attending  Mr.  Sayer  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall 
in  the  Morning  to  advise  how  to  act  about 
Mr.  Dunning  when  he  directed  me  to  wait 
upon  him  to  acquaint  him  that  the  Ex- 
ceptions would  be  in  the  paper  Tomorrow 
and  some  days  after  and  to  know  from 
him  which  of  those  days  would  be  most 
convenient  for  him  to  attend  and  after- 
wards attending  at  his  Chambers  and  he 
not  being  there  followed  him  to  the  Cock- 
pit but  the  Lords  being  sitting  could  not 
get  near  him  and  returned  back  to  his 
Chambers  and  was  informed  that  he 
would  be  at  Chambers  in  the  Evening 
between  7  and  8  o  Clock  and  attending 
from  that  time  'till  9  before  I  could  see 
him  when  I  begged  of  him  to  let  me  know 
which  day  would  suit  him  best  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  would  attend  upon 
any  day  that  it  could  be  known  it  would 
certainly  come  on  10  6 

14th     Attending  Exc[eptio]ns  but  they  did  not 

come  on.    Paid  co:  Hire  7  8 

16     The  like  7  8 

17th     The  like  and  paid  Coach  hire  there  and 

back  8  8 

Term  Fee  Clerk  and  Sol.  10  — 

Letters  and  Messengers  2  — 


Hilary  Term 

Paid  Mr.  Ambler  refreshing  Fee  i    i  — 

Paid  Mr.  Jackson  the  like  i    i  — 

Paid  Mr.  Dunning  the  like  i    i  — 

Paid  Mr.  Sayer  the  like  i    i  — 

Paid  Mr.  Lee  the  like  i    i  — 

Mar  27th  Attending  at  Lincolns  Inn  Hall  when 
Exc[epti]ons  were  part  heard  and  paid 
Coach  hire  with  papers  7  8 

The  like  when  Order  was  made  and  Deft, 
ordered  to  Answer  3  of  the  Exc[epti]ons        7  8 
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Paid  Court  Fees  2  6 
Paid  for  Copy  Minitts  2 
Paid  for  Copy  Order  4  6 
Perusing  same  and  attending  to  pass  it  6  8 
Attending  the  Register  to  receive  back 
Deposit  6  8 
Paid  on  receiving  back  Deposit  5  — 
Term  Fee  Clerk  and  Soil  10  — 
Letters  and  Messengers  2  — 
April   5        Writing  a  Long  Letter  to  Dr.  Franklin 
giving  him  an  Account  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's Order  on  the  Exc[eptio]ns  and  de- 
siring his  directions  how  to  act  6  8 


£39    6  7 


In  the  House  of  Lords  Session  1775 

Franklin  v.  Whately 

Sollicitors  retaining  Fee  i    i  — 

March  22  Being  informed  that  Dr.  Franklin  was 
gone  to  America  Attending  Mr.  Lee  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  Agency  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  enquire  whether  the  Dr.  had  settled 
any  thing  with  him  relative  to  bringing 
the  Cause  below  to  a  Hearing  or  had  left 
any  directions  about  my  Appealing  to  the 
House  of  Lords  or  whether  as  it  was  a 
Cause  of  the  Province  and  not  of  the  Drs. 
own  Mr.  Lee  would  see  me  paid,  when  he 
absolutely  refused,  saying  that  the  Dr.  was 
my  Client  and  not  the  Province  And  after- 
wards attending  at  the  House  of  Lords  to 
search  how  many  Causes  were  unheard 
and  to  inform  myself  how  I  should  act  to 
prevent  the  Appeal  being  brought  on  this 
Session  when  I  was  advised  to  delay  pre- 
ferring it  'till  within  a  few  days  before 
the  End  of  the  Session  and  was  informed 
that  I  must  enter  into  a  Recognizance  of 
200/.  to  pay  the  Respondents  Costs  i    i  — 
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Attending  Mr.  Dunning  to  consider  about 
appealing  when  he  advised  me  to  do  it 
and  then  informed  him  of  the  Dr's  situa- 
tion and  that  he  was  liable  to  be  taken  up 
by  process  of  Contempt  for  not  putting 
in  a  further  Answer  if  he  returned  before 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  and  no 
Petition  of  Appeal  presented 


Paid  Mr.  Dunning  Retainer  2    2  — 

Attending  him  13  4 

Paid  his  Clerk  5  — 

Paid  Mr.  Lee  retainer  2    2  — 

Attending  him  13  4 

Paid  his  Clerk  5  — 
Perusing  the;  sev[era]l  pleadings  in  the 

Cause  by  Way  of  Inst  [ructio]  n  for  Appeal  13  4 
Do.  Petition  of  Appeal  and  fair  Copy  for 

Counsel  2  2 

Paid  Mr.  Sayer  to  peruse  and  settle  same  22  — 

Attending  him  13  4 

Paid  his  Clerk  5  — 
Paid  Mr.  Dunning  to  peruse  and  sign 

Pet[itio]n  of  Appeal  22  — 

Attending  him  13  4 

Paid  his  Clerk  5  — 
Paid  Mr.  Lee  to  peruse  and  sign  Pet[itio]n 

of  Appeal  2  2 

Attending  him  i3  4 

Paid  his  Clerk  5  — 


For  Attendance  at  the  House  of  Lords 
on  many  different  days  to  watch  the 
Causes  in  hearing  and  as  the  Order  on  the 
Exc[eptio]ns  was  not  passed  and  entered 
to  advise  there  how  to  act  when  they  di- 
rected me  to  search  at  the  Registers 
Office  on  the  Morning  I  went  to  Lodge  the 
Pet[ition]  to  enable  me  to  give  Evidence 
at  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  was  not 
passed  and  entered  to  support  an  Allega- 
tion in  the  Pet[ition]  that  it  was  not  if  I 
was  called  upon  and  Dr  [awing]  and  set- 
tling the  Allegation  with  the  Officers  of 
the  House  of  Lords 
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Engrossing  the  Petit  [io]n  13  4 

Paid  parchment  2  3 

May  24th.  Attending  at  the  Registers  to  search  if 
the  Order  was  passed  and  entered  and 
found  it  was  not  6  8 

Attending  at  the  House  of  Lords  to  present 
the  Petit  [io]n  and  waited  there  sev[era]l 
Hours  in  order  to  give  Evidence  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Order  not  being  passed  and 
Entered  but  was  not  called  upon  2    2  — 

26th  Attending  at  the  House  of  Lords  to  get 
the  Order  made  on  the  Petit  [io]n  and  to 
enter  into  a  Recognizance  for  Costs  i    i  — 

Paid  for  the  Order  2    2  — 

Paid  for  the  Recognizance  2    2  — 

Paid  Mr.  Croft  his  Bill  22  — 

Making  2  Copys  of  the  Order  and  Service 
on  Mr.  Robinson  the  Clerk  in  Court  and 

Mr.  Bargrave  the  Soll[icitor]  i  

Making  2  Copys  of  the  Recognizance  and 

Service  on  Do.  10  — 

Paid  Coach  hire  and  Expences  pending 

this  Affair  18  6 

Session  Fee  i    i  — 


36    8  5 

]  Whately,  in  Chancery    39    6  7 


75  15  — 


1  Total  of  the  above  Bill        75  15 

Deduct  the  Deposit  received 
back  out  of   Court  in  the 
Chancery  Cause  5 


70  15 

1  In  the  MS.  of  Thomas  Life. 
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Dr.  Franklin  Dr. 

Hilary  Term  1774 

Franklin  v.  Whately 

Febry  3d.      Drawing  and  Engrossing  Pet[itio]n  for 

time  to  answer  and  4  6 

Duty  paid  answering  Petition  5  6 

Paid  Drawing  up  Order  and  Entry  and 
Copy  to  enter  7  — 

Copy  and  Service  2  — 

28th  Making  3  Close  Copys  of  Bill  fo:  30  each 
and  3  Close  Copys  of  the  Draft  of  the 
Answer  fo:  20  each  for  Councel  i    5  — 

Attending  Mr.  Jackson  Mr.  Sayer  Mr. 
Dunning  and  Mr.  Lee  therewith  and  to 
get  a  time  appointed  for  a  Consultation  168 
March  2d      Dr [awing]  and  Engr[ossing]  Petition  for 

further  time  to  answer  and  duty  4  6 

Paid  answering  Petition  5  ^ 

Paid  Drawing  up  Order  thereon  and  Entr>' 
and  Copy  to  enter  7  — 

Copy  and  Service  2  — 

Attending  Dr.  Franklin  Mr.  Jackson  and 
*  Mr.  Sayer  at  Mr.  Dunning's  Chambers  in 

order  to  have  a  Consultation  upon  the 
Draft  of  the  Answer  for  an  Hour  and  a 
half  but  Mr.  Dunning  did  not  come  6  8 

Paid  Coach  hire  to  Mr.  Dunning's  and 
back  again  2  — 

5th  Attending  Consultation  with  Dr  Franklin 
Mr.  Jackson  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Sayer 
on  the  Draft  of  Dr.  Franklin's  answer 
which  lasted  upwards  of  2  Hours  when 
many  Alterations  were  made  in  the  Draft  13  4 
Paid  Mr.  Jackson  on  Consultat[io]n  2    2  — 

Paid  Mr.  Dunning  on  Do.  22  — 

Paid  Mr.  Sayer  on  Do.  22  — 

Paid  Mr.  Dunning's  Clerk  and  Servant  7  6 

Paid  Coach  hire  home  i  6 

Making  fair  Copy  of  the  Answer  as 
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settled  by  Councel  on  the  Consultation 
fo:  24  4  _ 

2 1  St  Attending  Dr.  Franklin  at  his  House  in 
Craven  Street  to  consider  his  Alterations 
in  the  Answer  6  8 

23d  Attending  Mr.  Jackson  Mr.  Sayer  and  Mr. 
Dunning  separately  to  peruse  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's Answer  as  settled  at  the  Consultation 
and  Mr.  Dunning  acquainted  me  that  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Lee  at  the  York  Assizes 
who  asked  him  about  a  particular  Fact 
being  inserted  in  the  Answer  which  Mr. 
Dunning  could  not  then  recollect  and 
therefore  referred  me  to  him  13  4 

31st  Dr [awing]  and  Eng[rossing]  Petition  for 
further  time  to  answer  until  the  first  day  of 
next  Easter  Term  and  duty  4  6 

Paid  answering  Pet[itio]n  5  6 

Paid  Dr  [awing]  up  Order  and  Entry  and 

Copy  to  enter  y   

Copy  and  Services  2   

Paid  Mr.  Wainwright  signing  Consent  to 
pray  no  further  time 
April  8th  Attending  Mr.  Lee  to  Peruse  and  Consult 
on  Dr.  Franklin's  Answer  when  he  shewed 
me  an  Alteration  he  had  made  in  it  and 
afterwards  on  Dr.  Franklin  to  acquaint 
him  thereof  when  he  said  he  could  very 
safely  swear  it  as  altered  and  afterwards 
Attending  Mr.  Sayer  to  acquaint  him 
thereof 

Paid  Mr.  Lee  his  Consultation  Fee 
Paid  Coach  hire  to  Mr.  Lee's  and  back 
again  it  being  a  rainy  day 

Engr[ossing]  Answer  fo:  24  g   

Paid  for  Parchment  and  Stamps  for  Do.        3  8 
19th      Attending  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  Morning 
to  read  over  his  Answer  and  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  Publick  Office  to  swear  it  6  8 

Paid  for  Oath  i  

Abbreviating  Bill  and  Answer  fo:  54  9   

Making  fair  Copy  thereof  5  Brief  Sheets       12  6 

Term  Fee  Clerk  and  Soll[icitor]  10   

Letters  and  Messengers  2   


3  4 


6  S 


2 
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Making  Copy  of  Answer  for  Dr.  Franklin 
Paid  for  Office  Copy  Exc[epti]ons  to 
Defts.  Answer  fo:  10  and  duty 
Making  2  fair  Copys  thereof  one  for  Dr. 
Franklin  and  the  other  for  Mr.  Sayer 
Perusing  Bill  Answer  and  Exc[epti]ons 
and  making  Copy  of  the  Interr  part 
of  the  Bill  and  scoring  the  Passages  in 
the  Bill  and  Exc[epti]ons  and  marking 
the  Passages  in  the  Answer  relating  thereto 
Paid  Mr.  Sayer  to  argue  Exc[epti]ons 
before  the  Master 
Attending  him 
Paid  his  Clerk 

Attending  warrant  to  argue  Exc[epti]ons 
when  9  Exc[epti]ons  were  allowed 
Paid  for  Masters  Report  of  Insufficiency 
of  Answer 
Close  Copy 

Dr  [awing]  Exc[epti]ons  to  Masters  Re- 
port and  fair  Copy  for  Counsel 
Paid  Mr.  Sayer  to  sign  Exc[epti]ons 
Attending  him 

Paid  Deposit  Money  on  leaving  Exception 
to  Master's  Report  with  the  Register 
Attending  to  leave  Exc[epti]on  at  the 
Register  Office  and  to  get  a  Certificate 
thereof  and  to  pay  Deposit  Money 
Making  3  fair  Copys  of  Bill  Answer  and 
Exc[epti]ons  for  Councel  5  Brief  Sheets 
each 

Term  Fee  Clerk  and  Soll[icito]r 
Letters  and  Messengers 


Total  of  the  above  Bill  £3 
Paid  the  Doorkeepers  and  Messengers 
Fees  on  hearing  the  Petition  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  at  the  Cockpit  omitted  in  the  former 
Bill 
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Received  August  12  th,  1774,  of  Dr. 
Franklin  the  sum  of  Thirty  three  Pounds 
five  Shillings  and  four  pence  the  Con- 
tents of  the  above  Bill  for  Mr.  Life. 

Philip  Morshead 
Agent  to  Mr.  Life. 

VI  ^ 

Account  of  Money  paid  by  B.  Franklin 
in  the  Service  of  the  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay 

Sterling 

To  Mr.  Life,  Sollicitor,  his  first  Bill       £136  17  o 

To    Ditto  his  second  Bill      33    5  4 

To    Ditto  his  third  Bill        70  15  o 

To  Mr.  Dunning  (Counsellor)  a  special 

Fee  10  10  o 

To  Charles  Say,  Printer  12    5  o 

To  William  Strahan,  Do.  16  12  o 

To  Messengers  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

a  Guinea  Yearly  at  Christmas  5    5  o 


£285    9  4 

Some  other  small  Sums  were  disburs'd 
for  Printing,  Coach  and  Chair  Hire,  etc., 
of  which  I  have  no  Account. 


VII 

Mr.  Massie       Dr.       to       C.  Say. 

1774 

March  10  To  Paper  and  Printing  An  Account  of 
the  Trade  between  Ireland  and  London, 
One  Sheet  Small  Pica  Demy  Folio  No. 
1000  £3    4  — 

Do.  An  Account  of  the  Trade  between 
New  England  and  London,  Part  new  set, 
and  the  rest  over-run  from  the  foregoing. 
Number  the  same  2    9  — 

Do.    Eight  Hundred  Demy  Octavo  Bills 
relative  to  the  above  Accounts  —    6  — 

i  In  MS.  of  Franklin. 
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31  Do.  Letter  to  the  Principal  Landholders, 
etc.  No.  8.  One  Sheet  sm.  Pica  Demy 
Fol.  No.  1000  3    4  — 

Do.  Letter  to  the  Principal  Landholders, 
etc.  No.  9.  A  Demy  Long  Prim.  Quarto 
Page  printed  by  itself.   No.  100  —    5  — 

March  i  ^  Letters  to  the  Principal  Landholders, 
.  i  9  PJ^i^t^d  together  on 

[  two  Demy  Quarto  Pages.    No.  1800         i    i  — 
April    14.      Do.   Letter  to  the  Principal  Landholders, 
etc.  No.  II,  two  Long  Prim.  Quarto  Pages 
perfect  on  Double  Demy  No.  4000         i  16  — 


£12  5 


Ave  Maria  Lane,  25  April,  1774.  Reed, 
of  J.  Massie  Twelve  Pounds  five  Shillings 
being  the  full  Contents  of  the  Above  Bill 
and  for  which  Sum  under  a  Duplicate  of 
said  Bill  I  have  this  Day  given  another 
Receipt  of  the  same  Tenor  with  this. 

C.  Say. 

Witness,  J.  Wraye. 

26  April,  1774.  Received  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Esqr.  Twelve  Pounds  Five  Shill- 
ings being  the  full  Contents  of  the  above 
Bill.  £12:5:0 

J:  Massie. 


VIII 

Dr.  Franklin  To  Will:  Strahan. 

1772 

Deer.  Sheet  of  Rules,  2  Reams  PL  ^    2    2  — 

Two  Reams  of  Writing  Medium  Paper 
for  Do.  PL    2    8  — 

Petit  Code  de  la  Raison  Humaine  4  sheets 
No.  500,  @  14s  PL    2  16  — 

Four  Reams  of  Paper  for  Do.  PL  3  

Stitching  Do.  50  of  which  in  marble 
Paper  PL    i    5  — 

1  In  MS.  of  Franklin  for  Philadelphia  Library  Company. 
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1773 

February 


June  and 
September 

1772 

August  24 


Votes  of  Freeholders  of  Boston,  sheets, 
No.  500  @  14s 

3J  Reams  of  Paper  for  Do  Massachusetts  ^ 
Two  Erratas  for  Petit  Code,  No.  500 
with  Paper  PL 


Every  Man  his  own  Vermin 
Killer 

Georgical  Essays,  4  vols 
sewed 

Young's  Eastern  Tour,  4  vols 
Balance  due  on  account  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  Company 


charged 
to  W.  F. 

>  Augt.  24: 
1772 


2  9  — 
2  9~ 

15  — 


10  — 
I    4  — 

91  14  6 


True  State  of  Proceedings  ^  Massachu- 


£110  14 


setts 


II  14 


122  8 


Received  Sepr.  13,  1774,  of  Benj.  Frank- 
lin Esqr.  the  Contents  of  the  above  Bill 
in  full. 

Will:  Strahan 

[On  the  reverse.] 
Books  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company 

July,  1772,  Entered    to    Ly.  Co. 

April,  1773  102:18:  6 

Discount  on  Do.  5  per  Ct.    5:  3:  o  97:15:  6 


Do.  sent  Do.  February,  1774,  Entd. 

Ly  Co.  98:18:  o 
Discount  on  Do.  Apl.  7. 

1774  4:19-  o  93-I9-  o 


Received  on  acct.  June  11,  1772 


Balance 

1  In  MS.  of  Franklin. 


191:14:  6 
100:  o:  o 

£91:14:  6 
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IX 

Printed  for  Dr.  Franklin       By  Will:  Strahan 
1774  True  State  of  the  proceedings  respecting  Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 
May    6  sheets,  No.  500,  @  £1:4:0 

For  6  Reams  of  Paper  for  Do.  @  12^. 
For  Title  to  Do.  No.  350,  with  Paper  ^ 


£11:14:  o 


L    s  d 

7:  4:  o 

3:12:  o 

0:18:  o 


To  the  Principal  LANDHOLDERS  of  ENGLAND 

AND 

To  the  Principal  CITIZENS  of  LONDON. 

Gentlemen,  No.  VIII. 

I.  OUCH  of  ye  as  remember  my  general  Propositions,  or  First 
O  Principles,  relating  to  Colonies,  (published  in  the  Year 
1 761)  may  easily  believe  that  the  British  Colonies  in  North- 
America  will  rise  to  Independency  and  Empire  soon  enough,  with- 
out our  doing  any  thing  to  hasten  their  Growth;  for  in  less  than  a 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  they  have  cleared  vast  Tracts  of  Land, 
on  a  widely  extended  and  fertile  Continent;  and  they  have  so  well 
adapted  their  several  Sorts  of  Culture  and  Product  to  their  widely 
differing  Climates,  that  they  form  a  System  of  Maritime  Trade 
among  themselves;  in  which  great  Work  they  have  been  so  far 
aided  by  the  Accession  of  oppressed  or  distressed  People  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  other 
Parts  of  Europe,  that  partly  by  Emigrants  and  partly  by  natural 
Increase,  they  are  become  respectable  for  Number;  and  they  are 
so  inured  to  Toil  and  Danger  by  the  Plough,  the  Axe,  the  Sail, 
and  the  Musket,  that  I  do  not  see  how  any  thing  less  than  the 
Ruin  of  this  Kingdom  can  be  the  ultimate  Consequence  of  our 
either  taking  hostile  Measures  against  any  of  those  Colonies,  or 
endeavouring  to  introduce  new  fangled  Politics  among  them. 

2.  For  according  to  the  best  Information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  there  now  are  about  Two  Millions  of  Free  People  in  all 
those  Colonies;  and  most  of  them  breathe  in  Air  so  favourable  to 

1  This  would  indicate  that  150  copies  of  the  tract  were  issued  without 
a  title-page. 
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the  Human  Species,  that  they  are  reckoned,  upon  a  general 
Average,  to  double  their  Numbers  every  Twenty-five  Years;  so 
that  if  no  more  oppressed  or  distressed  People  go  from  Europe  to 
settle  among  them,  Fifty  Years  will,  by  the  common  Course  of 
Nature,  be  sufficient  to  make  them  equal  in  Number  to  the  People 
of  Great-Britain;  and,  if  Government  doth  not  very  soon  take 
wise  and  honest  Courses,  less  than  Half  Fifty  Years  will  bring  those 
Colonies  to  an  Equality  with  this  Kingdom;  for  ruinous  Councils 
and  Measures  have  already  impoverished  and  distressed  this  Nation 
in  such  a  Manner,  that  our  Husbandmen,  Manufacturers,  and  Sea- 
men, leave  us  by  Ship  Loads,  without  a  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  or  a 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  drive  them  abroad ;  and  the 
Prospect  of  nothing  but  Poverty  and  Misery  in  this  Country,  pre- 
vents the  Generality  of  suffering  People  from  much  caring  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  leave  any  of  their  own  Flesh  and  Blood  to  suffer 
after  them;  so  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  Four  Millions  of  People  in  this  Kingdom,  Twenty  Years 
hence,  if  wise  and  honest  courses  are  not  taken. 

3.  But  of  such  horrid  Devastation,  and  of  many  other  important 
Matters,  every  Man  will  be  better  able  to  judge  for  himself,  when 
the  Causes  of  hostile  Proceedings  between  the  Mother-Country 
and  her  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  Tendency  of  the  Measures  now 
taking  by  Parliament,  have  been  duly  considered;  for  there  appears 
to  me  to  be  such  a  Mixture  of  Right  and  Wrong  on  each  Side  of 
the  Question,  that  he  who  undertakes  to  justify,  or  to  condemn,  all 
that  hath  been  done  by  either,  will  only  make  bad,  worse,  and 
may  prevent  the  curing  of  a  Disease  that  doth  not  yet  seem  to  be 
incurable;  neither  would  this  Kingdom  and  those  Colonies  now 
have  been  impoverished  and  distracted  by  any  such  Disease,  if 
the  late  Mr.  George  Grenville  had  either  known  how  to  make  a 
proper  Use  of  my  Colony-Propositions,  or  had  desired  to  know 
what  I  could  have  told  him  for  the  common  Good  of  both;  but  he, 
and  several  other  Ministers  affected  to  hold  me  and  my  Arguments 
in  great  Contempt,  though,  upon  Twenty  different  Occasions,  they 
have  sat  like  chidden  Children  to  hear  what  I  had  got  to  tell  them; 
and  now,  the  whole  Nation  may  with  Sorrow  read  in  new  Malt  and 
Beer  Taxes,  in  American  Disputes,  in  Emigrations  to  America, 
and  in  the  Faces  of  half -starved  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  the 
HONESTY  and  ABILITY  of  those  Ministers. 

4.  The  first  Cause  of  Misunderstanding  between  Great-Britain 
and  the  British  North-American  Colonies,  was,  the  laying  of  a  Tax 
upon  them,  towards  paying  the  Charges  of  Government  in  this 
Kingdom;  which  Measure  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  con- 
stitutional as  it  is  for  the  King  to  make  War  or  Peace;  but,  on 
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the  Other  Hand,  I  must  observe  that  our  Northern  Colonies  seem 
to  me  to  have  such  Objections  against  that  sort  of  Taxation,  as 
cannot  be  removed  otherwise  than  by  the  British  Parliament  lay- 
ing a  proportionable  Tax  or  Taxes,  for  the  like  Purpose,  upon  the 
People  of  Ireland;  because  our  North-American  Colonies  defray 
the  Charges  of  their  respective  Governments,  which  is  all  that  the 
People  of  Ireland  can  be  said  to  do;  for  they  do  not  maintain 
Twelve  Thousand  regular  Forces,  to  serve  or  help  Great-Britain, 
but  to  prevent  such  Massacres  of  Protestants  by  Papists  as  there 
were  in  the  last  Century;  so  that  I  cannot  discover  any  Reason  why 
our  Northern  Colonies  should  contribute  towards  the  Charges  of 
British  Government,  until  the  People  of  Ireland  proportionably 
contribute  for  the  same  Purpose;  although  the  Right  of  so  taxing 
both,  or  either,  doth,  and  constitutionally  must,  belong  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great-Britain. 

5.  Now  if  these  Premises  are  well  founded,  it  will  from  them 
follow,  that  the  first  Cause  of  Misunderstanding  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  British  North- American  Colonies,  was  such  a 
Partiality  in  Taxation  towards  the  Charges  of  British  Government, 
as  those  Colonies  might  well  think  oppressive;  and  the  Second 
Cause  of  Misunderstanding  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sending  into 
those  Colonies  a  considerable  Body  of  regular  Land  Forces;  from 
which  Measure  nothing  could  reasonably  be  inferred  but  an  In- 
tention, in  British  Government,  to  levy  the  Tax  that  had  been  so 
partially  laid;  of  which  there  was  such  Proof  given  last  Year,  by  a 
new  Tea-Tax  Act  for  the  British  American  Colonies,  that  I  am  not 
surprized  to  hear  of  the  Outrages  since  committed  in  New-England ; 
neither  did  I  imagine  that  Government  would  have  been  desirous 
to  take  any  more  Colony  Physic,  after  it  had  seen  a  Necessity  for 
unsaying  and  undoing  so  much  of  what  it  had  said  and  done; 
more  especially  when  I  considered  how  that  great  Statesman  and 
General,  King  George  the  First,  wisely  receded  from  a  wrong 
Measure  taken  about  Irish  Halfpence,  by  sending  over  to  Ireland 
such  a  Lord  Lieutenant  as  he  thought  most  capable  of  bringing 
the  People  to  Temper  again. 

6.  For  the  Taxes  in  Dispute  have  already  done  more  Mischief 
to  this  Kingdom  than  can  soon  be  repaired;  and  they  bear  such  a 
trifling  Proportion  to  the  Charges  of  British  Government,  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  is  some  farther  Meaning,  by  running 
such  Lengths,  than  the  getting  of  such  pitiful  Aid;  because  our 
American  Colonies  take  about  one  Half  of  all  the  British  Woollen, 
Linen,  Silk,  Cotton,  Leather,  Iron,  Copper,  Brass,  Pewter,  Glass, 
&c.  Manufactures  we  export;  and  they  pay  for  them  in  such  a 
Variety  of  Materials  for  Manfactury,  or  of  Provisions  for  Home 
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Consumption  and  Re-exportation,  that  they  enable  this  Nation  to 
pay  Half  its  present  Taxes,  though  they  do  not  directly  contribute 
any  Thing  by  Way  of  Taxes  to  the  Support  of  British  Government : 
for  the  Exports  from  all  Trading  Countries  are  to  the  Nations  which 
inhabit  them,  what  Estates  or  Incomes  are  to  Private  Men;  and  if 
ruinous  Councils  and  Measures  deprive  us  of  our  American 
Colonies,  a  few  Years  will  shew  that  they  have  deprived  us  of  a 
Market  for  Half  of  all  the  Woollen  and  other  Manufactures  we 
yearly  export;  and  they  who  have  brewed  so  much  Sorrow  for 
Millions,  will  then  feel,  if  they  cannot  now  see,  that  Half  of  the 
Land  Rents,  Incomes,  Public  Revenues,  and  Naval  Power  of  this 
Kingdom  are  derived  from  those  very  Colonies. 

7.  Certainly,  a  Prince  who  is  stiled  Lord  of  the  British  Seas, 
should  make  the  Preservation  of  British  Naval  Power  the  first  Ob- 
ject of  his  Attention;  for  it  is  not  English  Oak,  nor  Iron  Guns,  but 
English  Seamen,  who,  in  the  last  War,  adorned  the  Crown  with 
Trophies  of  Victory  and  Naval  Empire;  so  that  a  fine  Shew  of 
Ships  at  Spithead,  and  a  great  Hurly-burly  in  our  Dock-yards,  with 
a  double  diligent  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  inspect  them,  will 
all  prove  a  mere  Farce,  if  a  longer  Perseverance  in  ruinous  Councils 
and  Measures  robs  us  of  Half  the  English  Seamen  necessary  to 
steer,  load  and  fire:  I  therefore  should  like  to  know  what  Dis- 
patches the  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors  have  sent  to  their 
respective  Courts,  about  Lord  Sandwich's  labouring  to  keep  up  our 
Naval  Power,  and  Lord  North's  labouring  to  pull  it  down;  for  such 
doing  and  undoing  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  those  Courts, 
than  the  Loss  of  Fifty  British  Line  of  Battle  Ships  would  be; 
because  we  could  repair  the  Loss  of  Fifty  Men  of  War,  as  the 
French  several  Times  have  done;  but  if  we  lose  American  Colony 
Employment  for  our  Shipping,  we  lose  Half  of  our  present  Nur- 
series for  Seamen;  and  add  to  the  Wealth  and  Naval  Power  of 
other  Nations,  all  that  ruinous  Councils  and  Measures  take  from 
the  Wealth  and  Naval  Power  of  Great-Britain. 

8.  And,  to  shew  that  nothing  less  than  Half  of  our  Naval 
Power  is  at  Stake,  I  must  begin  with  saying  that  I  lately  com- 
puted (by  such  Accounts  as  are  printed  on  the  Two  annexed 
Sheets)  the  Tonnage  of  all  the  Goods  imported  from  each  Country 
or  Colony,  into  the  Port  of  London,  in  One  Year,  just  before  our 
North-American  Troubles  begun;  in  which  Computations,  I  have 
separated  the  Quantities  of  Corn,  and  other  Staple  Commodities 
of  England,  from  the  rest  of  the  Imports ;  because  there  is  no  other 
Want  of  such  Provisions  in  England  than  what  ruinous  Councils 
and  Measures  have  brought  upon  us ;  and  therefore  the  former  will 
cease  when  the  latter  end ;  so  that  no  Man  who  knows  what  is,  and 
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what  is  not,  a  Source  of  Naval  Power,  can  reckon  the  Importation 
of  Corn,  Beef,  Pork,  Butter,  &c.  into  England,  a  Nursery  for  Eng- 
lish Seamen;  though  the  Exportation  of  such  Commodities  was, 
from  the  glorious  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  Death  of  the  good 
Mr.  Pelham,  a  very  considerable  Source  of  British  Naval  Power 
and  Wealth  also;  of  which  there  needs  no  other  Proof  than  what 
tiie  truly  patriotic  Sir  Stephen-Theodore  Janssen,  Bart,  lately 
caused  to  be  printed,  \to  open  the  Eyes  0}  the  People;  for  it 
appears  by  the  Account  so  printed  that  the  Medium  Yearly  Quan- 
tity of  English  Corn  exported  to  all  Countries,  was  full  750,000 
Quarters,  for  Five  Years,  from  1744  to  1748. 

9.  Now  if  we  reckon  Five  Quarters  of  Corn  to  make  One  Ton, 
such  an  Export  of  English  Corn  will  amount  to  no  less  than  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Tons  per  Annum;  and  the  carrying 
of  it  abroad  would  freight  Fifteen  Hundred  Sail  of  British  Ships, 
of  One  Hundred  Tons  Burthen  each;  for  the  great  King  William 
and  his  wise  Parliament  did  effectually  secure  to  our  own  Seamen 
and  Shipping  this  doubly  important  Employment,  by  not  allowing 
any  bounty  on  English  Corn  exported  in  Foreign  Shipping,  nor 
even  in  British  Shipping,  if  the  Master  and  Two  Thirds  of  the 
Seamen  were  not  British  Subjects;  so  that  when  wise  Councils 
prevail,  the  Exportation  of  English  Corn  to  all  Countries  may 
justly  be  reckoned  to  employ  and  maintain,  at  the  Expence  of 
other  Nations,  about  Five  Thousand  English  Seamen,  and  Seventy- 
(five  Thousand  Tons  of  English-built  Shipping;  but  those  artificial 
Scarcities  which  were  introduced  into  England  under  the  Auspices 
of  William  Pitt,  Esq;  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  have  robbed  our 
Seamen  and  Shipping  of  all  that  Employment,  and  in  effect  de- 
stroyed One  Tenth  Part  of  the  Royal  Navy;  over  and  above  the 
Loss  of  One  Million  Sterling  a  Year  to  the  whole  Nation;  for  the 
prime  Cost,  Freight,  and  Merchants  Profits,  on  such  an  Exporta- 
tion of  English  Corn,  even  in  Times  of  great  Plenty,  could  not 
yearly  amount  to  a  less  Sum. 

10.  Such,  with  respect  to  national  Wealth,  and  naval  Power, 
have  already  been  the  Effects  of  those  ruinous  Councils  and  Meas- 
ures which  have  beggared  or  driven  abroad  so  many  People;  and 
when  the  remaining  Part  of  British  naval  Power  is  estimated,  I  be- 
lieve that  One  Half  of  it  will  be  found  to  stand  upon  an  American 
Foundation;  but,  to  prevent  this  Information  from  coming  too 
late,  I  must  here  insert  only  the  Totals  of  my  Computations  of 
Tonnage,  without  mentioning  what  I  have  to  offer  in  Support  of 
them;  for  if  I  had  not  been  writing  or  calculating  till  near  Twelve 
o'clock  last  Night,  and  up  again  at  Three  this  Morning,  the  fol- 
lowing Abstracts  of  Tonnage  could  not  have  been  printed  To-day; 
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but  the  Inspector-general,  &c.  of  the  Exports,  Imports,  and  Ship- 
ping, have  all  the  particular  Accounts  necessary  for  the  Examina- 
tion of  these  Abstracts;  and  as  to  the  Errors  in  the  printed  Bills 
of  Entry,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  made  appear  that  they  amount 
to  Ten  per  Cent,  upon  the  whole;  neither  are  the  Inspector- 
general's  Computations  of  Value,  to  be  much  regarded,  if  he  con- 
tinues to  estimate  the  yearly  Imports  from  Hudson's  Bay  at 
£.12,000  a  Year,  when  those  Imports  sell  for  above  £.20,000  a 
Year,  without  the  Drawbacks  of  Duty.  See  the  Report  on  that 
Trade,  Anno  1749. 

II.  But  to  remove  all  Doubts  concerning  these  Matters,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  my  Power  to  remove  them,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say, 
that  no  Endeavours  of  mine  have  been,  or  will  be  wanting,  to  get 
such  Particulars  stated  and  printed  as  will'  enable  the  Merchants 
of  London  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether  my  Computa- 
tions are,  or  are  not,  in  Substance  true;  for  as  to  Exactness,  in 
such  a  Variety  of  complicated  Affairs,  they  very  well  know  it  is 
not  to  be  jCxpected ;  neither  are  these  Abstracts  so  near  the  Truth 
as  I  ;can  bring  them,  when  I  have  got  proper  Information  of  several 
Things  about  which  I  now  am  at  a  Loss ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
Principle,  or  Foundation,  upon  which  these  Abstracts  are  formed, 
it  is^  necessary  to  previously  say,  that  50  Tons  of  Goods  exported 
to,  or  imported  from,  East-India;  100  Tons  exported  to,  or  im- 
ported from,  the  British  American  Colonies;  and  200  Tons  of 
Goods  exported  to,  or  imported  from,  other  Countries  in  Europe, 
do  equally  contribute  towards  the  Support  of  British  naval  Power; 
the  Reason  of  which  is,  that  four  Voyages  may,  upon  an  Average, 
be  made  tq  other  Parts  of  Europe,  while  one  Voyage  is  making  to 
British  America;  and  two  American  Voyages  may  be  made  while 
one  is(  making  to  East-India;  so  that  the  real  Tonnage  must  be 
halved  or  doubled  accordingly;  but  this  Rule  cannot  so  easily  be 
applied  to  our  own  Coast  Trade;  and  therefore  I  shall  reckon 
nine  Voyages  for  a  Year's  Employment;  leaving  the  other  Three 
Months  for  Repairs,  Delays  by  contrary  Winds,  &c. 
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Yearly  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  Employment 

and  Maintenance  for  British  Shipping.  Tonnage 

No.  Tons 

Coals,  exported  from  England 

to  other  Countries,  Two  Thirds  of  the  whole 

■   carried  Coastwise,         Two  Thirds  of  the  whole 

Coasting     Trade     and  Coast 

Fisheries,  Two  Thirds  of  the  whole 

Irish  and  Foreign  European  Trade,  for  Imports  specified 

in  the  printed  Bills  of  London  Entries     —      —  85,280 
Ditto  not  so  specified  6,300 


91,580 

Deduct  for  Goods  imported  by  Foreign  Shipping  into  the 
Port  of  London       —         —         —         —         —  18,000 


Total  Tonnage  of  Foreign  European  Imports  to  London, 

in  British  Shipping,  is  —         —         —  73, 580 

Turkey                ditto         —         —         —  851 

East-India           ditto         —         —         —  10,000 

Africa,  Madeira,  and  Canary  Islands,  ditto  —  660 


Total  Tonnage  of  foreign  Goods  imported  from  all  Coun- 
tries excepting  British  America        —         —         —  85,091 

But;  to  bring  this  Tonnage  upon  an  Equality,  as  to  naval  ^ 
Power,  with  British  American  Tonnage,  10,000  Tons  are  I  ^5 
to  be  added  for  East-India,  and  36,790  deducted  from  | 
Europe ;  so  the  Total  is  less  by       —         —         —  J 


And  there  remain  for  the  constant  Employment  and  Main- 
tenance of  British  Seamen  Tons  58,301 


Seamen 
Number 

6,000 
2,100 

4,000 


Yearly  British  American  Colony  Employment  for 
Shipping,  from  and  to  the  Port  of  LONDON. 

British  American  Imports  specified  in  the  printed  Bills  of 
Entry  ______ 

Masts,  Yards,  and  Bowsprits  from  New-England,  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  about  5,000  Tons  yearly,  and  about  2,000 
Tons  of  Timber  for  Sale;  neither  of  them  specified  in 
the  printed  Bills    —         —         —         —  — 


Tonnage  for  the  constant  Employment  and  Maintenance 
of  Seamen  is  —         —         —         —         —  100464 


93,464 
7,000 


Now,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  these  differing  Quan- 
tities of  trading  Shipping  respectively  contribute  towards 
the  Support  of  British  naval  Power,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  what  Number  of  Seamen  the  same  will 
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severally  employ  and  maintain  all  the  Year  round;  and, 
for  want  of  better  Information,  1  shall  at  present  reckon 
upon  Seven  Men  and  Boys  for  every  Hundred  Tons  of 
Shipping;  at  which  Estimation  58,301  Tons  will  require, 
of  Men  and  Boys  —         —  —     

Together  making        —         —         —    Men 

But  of  this  Number  there  are  employed  and  maintained 
by  the  Freight  of  31 414  Tons  of  British  American  Com- 
modities yearly  re-exported  from  London,  about   


So  that  the  Port  of  London's  Proportion  of  home  and 
foreign  European,  &c.  Employment  for  British  Seamen 
will  require  —         —  —     


And  the  Port  of  London's  Proportion  of  British  American 
Employment,  at  the  same  Rate,  will  require  —   

To  which  there  are  to  be  added  Two  Thirds  of  all  the  Seamen  employed 
by  the  British  American  Colonies,  in  their  Whale,  Cod,  and  other  Fisheries; 
in  trading  between  Port  and  Port  in  North-America;  in  trading  with  the 
British  and  Foreign  West-India^  Sugar  Colonies,  and  the  Spanish  Settle- 
ments; in  carrying  Salt  Cod,  Wheat,  Rice,  Timber,  Lumber,  &c.  to  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Ireland;  to  which  last 
Country,  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  they  yearly  import  above  Twenty 
Thousand  Hogsheads  of  Flax  Seed;  and  I  have  Reason  to  believe  that  they 
employ  Two  Hundred  Sail  of  Ships,  both  Winter  and  Summer,  in  taking 
Whales  of  one  Sort  or  other. 

All  which  Matters  and  Things  being  duly  considered,  I  stiU  am  of 
Opinion  that  full  one  Half  of  the  Naval  Power,  Wealth,  &c,  of  Great  Britain, 
do  stand  upon  an  American  Foundation. 

28  March,  1774.  J.  MASS  IE. 

N,  B.  Some  Copies  of  this  Third  Sheet  will  be  left  at  New  Lloyd's 
Coffee-House,  and  at  the  London  Tavern,  for  Perusal. 


4,081 
16,181 
881 


15,300 


7,028 


Letters  of  Barbeu-Dubourg  to  Franklin. 

A  Paris  ce  8e  May  1768. 

Monsieur: --Je  suis  tres  sensible  a  I'honneur  de  votre  souvenir 
et  a  tant  et  de  si  gracieux  temoignages  de  votre  bienveillance. 
D^s  le  lendemain  de  votre  trop  promt  depart,  je  regus  par  le 
canal  d'un  de  vos  amis  le  traite  de  le  petite  verole  de  M.  Dimsdale  ^ 
qui  me  fit  un  plaisir  singulier;  j 'a vols  toujours  regarde  le  metode 
echauffante:  et  la  metode  rafraichissante,  de  la  maniere  qu'on 
Tentend  couramment,  comme  deux  systemes  opposes  egalement 

1  Thomas  Dunsdale,  whose  Present  Method  for  Inoculating  for  the 
Small-Pox  reached  a  fifth  edition,  London,  1769. 
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suspects,  egalement  dangerreux,  et  j'avois  toujours  cherche  a 
tenir  le  plus  juste  milieu  entre  les  deux,  or  je  le  trouve  precise- 
ment  dans  la  nouvelle  metode  rafraichissante,  qu'il  ne  font  pas 
confondre  avec  Tancienne,  ou  antiphlogistique  comme  on  I'appel- 
loit,  et  que  ne  consistant  que  dans  les  saignees  reiterees,  la  diete 
rigide,  le  petit  lait,  Porgeat,  et  autres  semblables  boissons  auroit 
ete  mieux  nomme  affoiblissante,  au  lieu  que  la  nouvelle  metode 
rafraichissante  consistant  principalement  dans  I'admission  de  Pair 
frais  et  pur,  merite  veritablement  d'etre  appellee  tonique  ou 
fortifiante  a  plus  juste  titre  que  le  methode  echauffante  et  incen- 
diaire  des  cordiaux  et  des  alexipharmaques.    Je  suis  etonne  que 
Ton  n'ait  pas  fait  poser  cette  observation,  en  I'honneur  de  la 
nouvelle  metode,  car  on  auroit  tort  de  croire  que  les  denomina- 
tions soient  sans  consequence  pour  le  fonds  des  choses  que  Ton  a 
a  propos  au  public.    C'est  ce  que  votre  exemple,  Monsieur,  doit 
bien  faire  sentir  a  ces  Messieurs,    quel  modele  admirable  de 
menagement  de  termes  vous  leur  donnez  dans  les  papiers  perio- 
diques  dont  vous  avez  eu  la  bonte  de  m'envoyer  un  exemplaire. 
vos  amis  seront  tres  contens  que  vous  les  ayez  traites  de  tous 
et  abandonnes  comme  tels,  et  ce  ne  sera  pas  a  leurs  depens  que 
le  Public  rira,  mais  aux  depens  de  leurs  adversaires  que  vous 
n'avez  eu  garde  de  traiter  de  sots,  mais  a  qui  vous  faites  sentir 
leur  sotise  a  ne  pouvoir  la  meconnoitre  euxmemes  et  a,  etre 
forces  d'en  convenir,  toutes  fois  qu'on  leur  presentera  votre  petit 
miroir.    Je  me  suis  empresse  de  faire  traduire  et  ces  papiers  et 
votre  precedent  interrogatoire  (ou  examination),  pour  en  regaler 
mes  compatriots,  et  le  tout,  sera  imprime  successivement  dans 
les  Ephemerides  du  Citoyen,  en  commengant  le  mois  prochain, 
et  quoiqu'on  puisse  bien  s'en  rapporter  au  traducteur  que  s'en 
est  charge,  je  n'en  laisse  rien  mettre  sous  presse  sans  m'assurer 
par  moi  meme  de  son  exactitude  autant  qu'il  est  en  moi,  je  suis 
trop  jaloux  de  cet  objet.    J'en  avois  cependant  fait  de  vive  voix 
un  croquis  grossier  de  traduction  dans  des  assemblees  respect- 
ables chez  M.  le  Marquis  de  Mirabaud,  mais  seulement  par 
preliminaire,  et  avec  de  bonnes  protestations  contre  le  tort  que 
feroit  a  I'ouvrage  un  jugement  precipite  sur  une  esquisse  si 
informe  de  traduction.    J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  adresser  cy  jointe 
le  petite  explication  que  vous  avez  la  bonte  de  me  demander  de 
ma  carte  chronographique,  c'est  changer  des  armes  de  cuivre 
contre  des  armes  d'or  que  de  troquer  ainsi  avec  vous,  c'est  faire 
comme  fit  Diomede  avec  Glaucus,  et  je  rougis  de  mon  rolle,  car 
I'avantage  etoit  tout  du  cote  du  Heros  dans  I'ancien  exemple,  et 
c'est  icy  le  contraire.    J'ai  regu  avec  reconnoissance  et  vu  avec 
plaisir  la  carte  biographique  de  M.  Priestley  qui  est  effective- 
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ment  construite  presque  sur  ies  memes  principes  que  la  mienne 
sans  plagiat  de  part  ni  d'autre,  car  je  ne  pretens  point  me  pre- 
valoir  de  la  date.  Je  connoissoit  pen  les  noix  Walnut,  et  point 
du  tout  les  hickory,  et  je  vous  suis  extremement  oblige  d'avoir 
bien  voulu  m'en  envoy er;  puissions  nous  quelque  jour  en  manger 
des  fruits  icy  ensemble  que  je  les  trouverois  delicieux  en  pareil 
cas.  Tant  de  faveurs  de  votre  part  m'enhardissent  a  vous  de- 
mander  encore  une  grace,  c'est  de  savoir  si  la  liberte  de  la  presse 
est  assez  entiere  soit  a  Londres  ou  a  Philadelphie,  pour  qu'on 
put  y  faire  imprimer  un  ouvrage  hardi  de  pur  Deisme,  et  si  en 
supposant  que  cette  liberte  ait  lieu,  vous  me  permettriez  de  vous 
le  faire  passer  et  de  le  mettre  sous  votre  protection.  M^"^^ 
Basseporte  et  Biheron  vous  remercient  de  Thonneur  de  votre 
souvenir  et  vous  font  mille  complimens  chacune,  et  ma  femme  au 
moins  deux  mille  pour  sa  part.  Si  vous  avez  occasion  de  voir 
M.  Pringle,  voudrez  vous  bien  lui  presenter  mes  tres  humbles 
civilites.  Je  suis  avec  une  estime  distinguee  et  une  consideration 
respectueuse,  Monsieur,  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  servi- 
teur. 

DUBOURG.^ 
[1770  ?]  2 

II  est  arrive  icy  depuis  environ  un  mois  un  Abbe  qui  a  ete 
Professeur  de  Philosophie  a  Perpignan,  et  que  Ton  certifie  qui 
a  gueri  radicalement  six  paralytiques  par  le  moyen  de  Felectricite. 
Les  Magistrats  I'ayant  adresse  a  la  faculte  de  Medicine  pour 
constater  le  succes  des  nouvelles  experiences  qu'il  devoit  faire 
icy,  elle  nomme  a  cet  [torn]  membres  du  nombre  des  quels  je 
suis.  il  a  commence  a  elec[triser  trois]  malades  depuis  15  jours, 
le  i^^  des  trois  s'en  trouve  tres  bien  et  les  progres  sont  consider- 
ables d'un  jour  a  I'autre.  les  2  autres  n'ont  qu'a  s'en  louer 
jusqu'icy  mais  les  progres  sont  lents.  nous  dressons  chaque  jour 
une  espece  de  proces  verbal  dont  je  vous  ferai  part  a  la  fin,  au 
moins  si  cela  tourne  bien.  il  ne  leur  fait  recevoir  aucune  sorte 
de  commotion,  il  se  contente  de  leur  faire  recevoir  la  matiere 
electrique  par  le  moyen  d'une  chaine  de  fer  attachee  au  cote  sain, 
il  joint  a  cela  avec  un  air  de  mystere  quelques  petits  secours 

1  See  Writings  (Smyth),  v.  152,  where  Franklin  errs  in  the  date  of 
Barbeu-Dubourg's  letter. 

2  A  fragment  without  date."  If  the  opening  paragraph  refers  to  Abbe 
Sans'  first  appearance  in  Paris  that  would  fix  the  year  in  1770.  The  volume 
by  Sans,  Guerison  de  la  paralysie  par  I'electrkite,  was  published  by  Cail- 
leau,  Paris,  1772. 
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appropries  au  mal.  au  reste  il  paroit  plutot  un  bon  homme  qu'un 
genie  transcendant.  il  vous  honore  sur  votre  renommee,  et 
connoit  peu  vos  [torn]  mais  il  va  se  mettre  a  les  etudier. 

Un  jeune  homme  de  merite  et  de  talent  peu  communs  m'a 
prie  de  vous  consulter  sur  I'Amerique  et  sur  peu  honneur  rendu  a 
Newton,  je  prens  la  liberte  de  joindre  icy  sa  petite  note  et 
vous  repons  qu'il  ne  fera  point  mauvais  usage  de  vos  instructions, 
c'est  un  poete  philosophe  qui  a  autant  de  gout  que  de  feu. 

[torn]  envoy er  par  la  occasion  les  nouveaux  volumes  des 
[Ephemerid]es  du  citoyen,  mais  il  ne  m'est  pas  possible  de  les 
inserer  dans  ce  paquet.  je  tacherai  d'y  joindre  quelques  autres 
nouveautes,  s'il  y  en  a  qui  en  vaillent  la  peine. 

Le  paquet  depose  chez  MM.  Dilly  de  la  part  de  M.  Rush  ne 
m'est  point  encore  parvenu,  j'espere  cependant  pourvoir  Ten 
faire  bientot  retirer  par  un  ami,  car  j'ai  grande  impatience  de 
le  voir. 

Quant  au  lettres  et  petits  paquets  comme  celui-icy,  on  m'a 
assure  que  nous  pouvions  moyennant  Fadresse  cy  jointe  ne  vous 
en  pas  gener  de  part  et  d'autre,  quelque  frequente  que  dut  etre 
notre  corrspondance ;  c'est  a  mon  confrere  M.  Poissonier  que 
j'ai  cette  obligation,  et  il  me  flatte  meme  que  nous  pourrions 
continuer  ainsi  d'un  hemisphere  a  Tautre,  [avec]  la  meme  fran- 
chise. 

J'ai  mille  complimens  a  vous  faire  de  tous  ceux  qui  ont  eu 
I'honneur  de  vous  connoitre  icy,  pour  moi  je  ne  vous  en  offre 
que  pour  M^  Pringle,  votre  digne  et  respectable  ami,  qui  j 'honore 
de  toute  mon  ame.  S'il  m'eut  possible  de  passer  dans  votre 
isle,  j'aurois  eu  bien  a  coeur  d'etre  presente  de  votre  main  a  M"" 
Maty  dont  vous  me  faits  I'honneur  de  me  parler,  regrettant  bien 
de  n'avoir  pas  eu  le  plaisir  de  le  vois  lorsqu'il  est  venu  en  France. 

Je  suis  avec  un  sincere  et  respectueux  attachement.  Monsieur 
et  cher  Ami,  Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur. 

A  Paris  ce  25^  g^re  1770. 

Monsieur  et  cher  Ami:  — J'ai  re^u  d'abord  deux,  puis  cinq  exem- 
plaires  de  la  traduction  que  vous  avez  daigne  faire  faire  de  mon 
petit  Code,  et  je  ne  puis  assez  vous  en  remercier.  il  est  si  bien 
rendu  en  Anglois  qu'on  auroit  pu  facilement  en  faire  passer  la 
version  pour  un  original,  et  il  est  imprime  tout  au  mieux.  [II  y 
a  une  fa]ute  bien  remarquable  mais  sans  consequence,  c'est  a 
la  page  7^  ou  il  [illegible]  fi  pour  second,  c'est  a  dire  douzieme 
pour  deuxieme.  Je  suis  tres  flatte  du  suffrage  de  vos  dignes 
amis,  un  petit  nombre  de  persones  icy  Font  egalement  goute, 
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mais  en  general  il  n'y  a  pas  fait  une  grande  sensation,  cela 
de  n'avoir  pas  eu  le  plaisir  de  le  vois  lorsqu'il  est  venu  en  France, 
viendra  peutetre,  et  puisqu'on  veut  m'honorer  d'une  2^  edition 
a  Londres,  je  crois  que  j'en  risquerai  une  aussi  a  Paris,  I'encou- 
ragement  que  vous  m'avez  donne  m'ayant  fait  faire  de  nouveaux 
efforts  pour  I'ameliorer  autant  que'il  est  en  moi.  je  I'ai  presque 
tout  refondu  et  etendu  de  33  articles  jusqu'a  51,  comme  vous 
verrez  par  la  copie  que  j'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  envoyer  cy-jointe, 
et  que  je  souiiiets  a  votre  revision. 

Si  ma  respectable  Traductrice  ne  dedaigne  pas  de  s'amuser  a 
faire  passer  cette  addition  en  votre  langue,  je  vous  serai  fort 
oblige  de  vouloir  m'en  envoyer  quelques  exemplaires  comme  de 
la  I®  edition,  et  si  j'osois  vous  prier  d'en  faire  remettre  aussi 
un  a  Mademoiselle  Pitt,  soeur  du  Comte  de  Chatain,  et  qui  est 
ou  a  ete  Bournere  de  la  Princesse  de  Galles.  cette  Demoiselle 
m'a  honore  de  ses  bontes  et  de  sa  confiance,  surtout  lors  de  son 
dernier  sejour  en  France,  et  j'en  ai  encore  eu  des  temoignages 
signales  depuis  son  retour  en  Angleterre;  mais  j'ai  ete  si  confus 
d'une  lettre  tres  m[auss]ade  qu'on  me  poussa  a  lui  ecrire  vers  le 
commencement  de  la  derniere  guerre  que  je  n'ai  plus  ose  cultiver 
une  connoissance  si  precieuse  a  tant  de  titres.  je  ne  sais  si  vous 
la  connoissez  personellement,  mais  je  doute  fort  que  son  frere 
puisse  avoir  plus  d 'esprit. 

A  regard  de  mes  recherches  sur  nos  Paris  et  nos  Magistrats, 
comme  on  auroit  eu  de  la  peine  a  en  faire  entrer  1 'edition  de  chez 
vous  icy,  je  I'ai  envoyee  en  endroit  ou  les  difficultes  seront  moin- 
dres,  quoique  trop  grandes  encore;  et  cela  apres  avoir  vainement 
sollicite  la  permission  de  le  faire  imprimer  icy.  je  ne  vous  im- 
portunerai  done  point  a  ce  sujet,  je  vous  prierai  seulement  d'en 
agreer  un  exemplaire. 

Mais  je  me  reserve  a  mettre  votre  bienveillance  a  une  autre 
epreuve.  j'ai  travaille  a  des  momens  perdus  a  un  digeste  de 
I'humanite,  ou  commentaire  du  Code,  sous  le  nom  de  M.  Tone 
de  Philadelphie,  il  sera  ecrit  un  peu  plus  longuement  et  plus 
negligemment,  mais  j'espere  qu'il  pourra  encore  interesser  par 
I'ordre  et  le  developement  des  matieres,  et  j'ai  bien  a  cceur  de 
pouvoir  vous  I'envoyer  avant  votre  depart  dont  le  seule  pensee 
me  fait  fremir,  et  gemir  de  ne  pouvoir  vous  suivre  en  un  pays,  ou, 
graces  a  vous  principalement,  on  a  bientot  secoue  tous  les  pre- 
juge  de  notre  vieil  hemisphere,  et  oil  nos  Neveux  pourroient 
bien  voir  un  jour  le  siege  de  I'empire  Britannique  et  le  foyer  de 
la  raison  universelle. 

Sans  vanite,  je  vous  dirai  par  occasion  qu'il  y  a  icy  2  ou  3 
sorbonistes  qui  me  traitent  souvent  de  demi  Quaker,  quoique  je 
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rende  le  pain  beni  a  mon  tour  que  je  tapisse  le  devant  de  ma 
porte  a  la  fete  Dieu,-  et  que  j'ote  mon  chapeau  presqu'a  tous 
pretres  et  moines. 

On  nous  flatte  que  nous  n'aurons  pointe  de  guerre  avec  vous. 
je  vous  pro  teste  que  j'en  suis  fort  aise.  Louis  14  reconnut  en 
mourant  qu'il  avoit  trop  aime  la  guerre,  pour  moi,  si  peu  qu'on 
Faime,  je  trouve  toujours  que  c'est  trop. 

Je  vous  rens  graces  du  bon  accueil  que  vous  avez  fait  a  notre 
ami  M.  Frey,  il  n'a  pas  repasse  par  Paris,  mais  il  m'a  donne  de 
ses  nouvelles.  et  il  regrette  beaucoup  de  n'avoir  pu  sejourner 
plus  longtems  a  Londres;  et  moi  je  suis  desole  de  ne  pouvoir  pas 
y  faire  le  moindre  voyage,  soyez  sur  qu'il  faut  que  les  entraves 
qui  me  retiennent  soient  bien  fortes  apres  votre  gracieuse  invi- 
tation a  me  procurer  la  facilite  de  loger  a  portee  de  vous,  et  de 
jouer  a  toute  heure  d'un  commerce  dont  je  sens  tout  le  prix.  ma 
femme  vous  assure  qu'il  ne  seroit  pas  moins  delicieux  pour  elle, 
quoiqu'elle  ait  bien  de  la  peine  a  revenir  de  I'eloigner  qu'on  lui 
a  inspire  pour  tout  ce  qui  est  retranche  de  la  s[ainte]  communion 
Romaine. 

Apropos  de  cela,  nous  avons  en  France  une  petite  innovation 
qui  puis  s'etendre  loin;  c'est  la  liberte  de  conscience  dans  une 
villotte  naissante.  je  crois  qu'on  en  est  redevable  au  Due  de 
Choiseul,  il  ne  sera  pas  toujours  en  place,  mais  si  comme  je 
I'espere,  on  se  trouve  bien  de  cet  essaye  et  que  la  raison  con- 
tinue a  faire  des  progres,  cet  arrangement  sera  difficile  a  ren- 
verser,  grands  et  petits  reclameroient  de  toutes  leurs  forces,  je 
joins  icy  un  extrait  de  lettre  a  ce  sujet. 

A  Paris  e  27^  May,  1771. 

Monsieur,  oserois-je  encore  a j outer,  et  cher  Ami? 

II  y  a  bientot  huit  mois  que  vous  ne  m'avez  honore  de  vos  nou- 
velles. je  cherche  a  me  flatter  que  ce  n'est  que  faute  d'occasions; 
mais  je  crains  de  me  faire  illusion  a  cet  egard.  attendu  le  grand 
nombre  d'Anglois  qui  viennent  successivement  en  France,  aurois-je 
eu  le  malheur  de  vous  deplaire  en  quelque  chose?  tandis  qu'il 
n'y  a  persone  au  monde  de  qui  j'ambitionne  da  vantage  I'estime 
et  I'affection.  j'avoue  que  de  mon  cote,  il  y  a  aussi  5  a  6  mois 
que  je  ne  vous  ai  donne  le  moindre  signe  de  vie  et  d'attachement, 
mais  vous  savez  quelle  est  ma  position,  mon  quartier  ecarte,  et 
d'ailleurs  mes  compatriots  voyagent  beaucoup  moins  que  les  votres. 
repartirez-vous  done  pour  I'Amerique  sans  nous  dire  le  plus  petit 
adieu?  ne  conserverez-vous  au  dela  des  mers  aucun  souvenir 
de  quelque 'un  qui  vous  est  si  attache,  qui  regarde  comme  le  vrai 
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paradis  terrestre  le  climat  que  vous  choisissez  pour  votre  sejour, 
ou  vous  avez  provigne  toutes  les  sciences  et  toutes  les  vertus, 
et  oil  il  se  transplanteroit  volontiers  s'il  etoit  plus  jeune,  pour  y 
recevoir  de  vous  des  lemons  dans  tous  les  genres  sur  les  rives  du 
Skuilkil  et  de  la  Delaware. 

Les  volumes  des  Ephemerides  du  citoyen  ^  longtems  retardes 
par  les  entraves  ordinaire  de  la  librairie  de  ce  pays  cy,  ont 
reparu  pres  a  pres,  et  en  voila  9  depuis  5  mois,  dont  ]&  vous 
adresse  a  la  fois  un  exemplaire  pour  M.  Rush,  independamment 
du  votre.  ce  qui  fait  18  volumes  en  tout,  on  nous  fait  esperer 
que  les  autres  se  succederont  rapidement,  et  j'ai  renouvelle  votre 
souscription  a  cet  effet. 

Je  comptois  pouvoir  vous  envoyer  par  le  meme  occasion  mon 
Manuel  de  I'humanite  que  Ton  m'a  arrete  pendant  plusieurs  mois, 
et  qui  doit  enfin  etre  actuellement  imprime  a  Bouillon;  je  I'ai 
etendu  jusqu'a  92  articles,  et  j'ose  me  flatter  que  vous  le  trou- 
verez  bien  ameliore;  j'y  entame  les  plus  grandes  questions  de  la 
politique,  et  peutetre  trouverez-vous  que  je  les  envisage  sous 
des  points  de  vue  que  Ton  n'avait  pas  encore  presentes  au  public, 
au  moins  puis-je  vous  assurer  que  je  n'ai  copie  persone  en  cela. 
j'esperois  egalement  vous  envoyer  un  exemplaire  de  mon  petit 
ouvrage  sur  la  pairie;  mais  apres  m'avoir  longtems  et  tres  in- 
dignement  balote  a  ce  sujet,  on  m'envoya  enfin  hier  une  brochure 
qu'on  me  marquoit  etre  cela,  et  ou  je  n'en  ai  reconnu  qu'environ 
moitie,  encadree  dans  une  espece  de  factum  sur  Taffaire  person- 
elle  d'un  homme  en  place,  j'ai  recrimine  contre  cet  abus  de 
confiance,  mais  je  n'ai  encore  ose  pousser  de  hauts  cris  de  peur 
qu'apres  avoir  defigure  Touvrage  on  ne  se  porte  jusqu'a  en 
maltraiter  egalement  I'auteur.  car  sur  quoi  peut  on  compter  sous 
un  gouvernement  tel  que  le  notre? 

Encore  puis-je  vous  assurer  que  je  redoute  le  changement 
dont  ce  gouvernement  meme  semble  aujourd'huy  menace,  il 
semble  a  nos  Robins  que  le  Roi  et  le  peuple  ne  soient  faits  que 
pour  eux;  qu'avec  des  mots  vagues  de  loix  alleguees  en  gros  et 
sans  aucunes  citations  expresses,  il  doivent  decider  souveraine- 
ment  de  tout,  et  leur  joug  seroit  bientot  devenu  plus  insupport- 
able, que  celui  du  plus  fier  despote.  que  resultera-t-il  done  la 
tout  cecy?    c'est  ce  qu'il  ne  me  paroit  pas  facile  de  prejuger. 

Le  Chancelier  pousse  vigoureusement  les  Parlementaires  qui  se 
defendent  pitoyablement ;  mais  les  esprits  sont  si  universelle- 
ment  indisposes  que  depuis  les  Princes  du  sang  jusqu'aux  pois- 

1  This  periodical  ran  from  1767  to  1772,  and  was  edited  first  by 
Nicholas  Baudeau  and  Victor  de  Riquetti,  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  and 
after  May,  1768,  by  Pierre  Samuel  Du  Pont. 
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sardes  des  halles,  tout  devient  frondeur  pendant  ce  terns  la,  la 
depredation  des  finances  est  a  son  comble,  et  comment  le  Roi  se 
passera-t-il  d'augmenter  le  charge  publique,  ou  sur  quoi  mettra-t-il 
de  nouveaux  impots,  et  que  ne  risqueroit-il  pas  dans  tine  si 
grande  fermentation  des  esprits,  sur  lesquels  on  diroit  qu'un  vent 
Britannique  auroit  souffle  d'un  bout  a  I'autre  du  royaume? 
Louis  14  fit  en  1667  une  celebre  ordonnance  qui  defendoit  a  ses 
parlemens  de  faire  aucune  remontrance  sur  ses  loix  qu'apres  avoir 
enregistrees,  et  cette  ordonnance  fut  parvenu  enregistre  purement 
simplement  et  sans  aucune  reclamation.  Louis  17  par  I'edit  de 
decembre  dernier  permet  les  remontrances  avoir  I'enregistrement, 
pourvu  qu'il  s'ensuive  pas  une  resistance  sans  fin;  les  robins 
orient  que  c'est  renverser  toutes  les  lois  et  tout  le  monde  le 
repete  sur  leur  parole,    voila  d'ou  nous  on  sommes. 

Les  Anglois  sont-ils  plus  sages?  j'en  doute;  mais  j'espere  pour 
Fhonneur  du  genre  humain  que  vous  empecherez  par  votre  pro- 
fonde  sagesse  et  votre  heureuse  influence  que  la  contagion 
[incomplete] 

Paris,  31^  May,  1772. 

Monsieur: — Nous  avons  icy  beaucoup  de  mauvais  Catholiques 
qui  parcequ'ils  ont  manque  une  annee  a  faire  leurs  paques,  n'osent 
plus  jamais  retourner  a  confesse.  Je  ne  perds  pas  courage  si 
aisement,  ou  je  vous  suis  plus  attache  qu'ils  ne  le  sont  au  St. 
Siege.  Un  morne  silence  de  deux  ans  m'a  sensiblement  afflige, 
mais  ne  m'empechera  pas  de  profiter  de  Toccasion  de  Mm.  Sutton 
et  de  toutes  celles  qui  se  presenteront  pour  me  renouveller  dans 
Fhonneur  de  votre  souvenir,  et  vous  protester  de  mon  devoue- 
ment  inalterable  et  a  toute  epreuve.  D'ailleurs  M^"^  Biheron 
ne  m'a  point  laisse  ignorer  les  bontes  que  vous  avez  cues  pour 
elle,  et  dont  je  ne  vous  dois  pas  moins  de  reconnoissance  que  si 
elles  seroient  epanchees  directement  sur  moi  meme,  et  la  men- 
tion gracieux  que  vous  avez  daigne  faire  de  moi  je  n'en  suis  point 
ingrat,  et  tout  ce  qui  part  de  vous  penetre  jusqu'au  plus  profond 
de  mon  coeur. 

J'ai  vu  dernierement  M.  Le  Roy  qui  n'a  point  du  tout  avance 
le  remaniement  de  la  traduction  de  vos  ouvrages,  pour  moi 
j'aurois  craint  de  les  ternir  en  y  portant  une  main  trop  maussade, 
mais  au  defaut  de  la  sienne,  je  suis  bien  tente  de  Tentreprendre, 
mon  zele  suppleera  en  partie  a  ma  foiblesse;  si  vous  m'honorez 
de  votre  aveu,  comma  vous  m'en  aviez  flatte,  faites  moi  la  grace 
de  m'adresser  ce  que  vous  pourriez  avoir  de  nouveau  a  y  joindre, 
et  si  vous  jugez  a  propos,  je  ferai  encore  repasse  le  tout  sous  vos 
yeux  avant  de  le  livrer  a  nos  libraires. 
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J'avois  bien  etendu  mon  petit  Code  de  rHumanite,  mais  on 
m'a  refuse  Tapprobation  necessaire  pour  le  faire  imprimer  icy. 
jy  ai  eu  grand  regret,  car  j'en  etois  bien  plus  content  que  le  I^ 
fois;  mais  que  faire? 

Je  vous  ai  adresse  le  volumes  des  ephemerides  du  citoyen  a 
mesure  qu'ils  ont  paru,  et  que  j'ai  trouve  moyen  de  vous  les 
faire  passer,  peutetre  vous  en  manque-t-il  quelques  ans,  en  ce 
cas  je  suis  pret  a  y  suppleer  au  avis,  mais  vous  devez  savoir 
que  cet  ouvrage  est  toujours  fort  en  retard  par  le  gene  de  la 
presse  en  ce  bon  pays  cy,  ou  Ton  voudroit  que  tout  fut  bien,  et 
ou  Ton  craint  jusqu'a  I'ombre  du  mal.  Adieu,  Monsieur  et  tou- 
jours cher  Ami,  ma  femme  vous  embrasse  et  vous  baise  de  tout 
son  coeur;  et  voudroit  bien  vous  tenir  avec  Pringle  que  je 
vous  prie  d'assurer  de  mon  respect,  et  de  mon  devouement. 

J'ai  Phonneur  d'etre  avec  des  sentimens  uniques,  Monsieur, 
votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur. 

DUBOURG. 


Paris  ce      8^.  1772. 

Monsieur  et  cher  Ami:  —  J'arrive  de  la  campagne  ou  j'ai  passe 
deux  jours,  et  j'ai  enfin  trouve  a  mon  arrivee  le  manuscrit  de  la 
traduction  de  vos  oeuvres  par  M.  Lesqui  (le  premontre)  qu'il 
avoit  depuis  si  longtems  egaree,  et  pour  quoi  je  I'avois  beaucoup 
harcele  surtout  depuis  une  quinzaine  de  jours.  En  consequence, 
vous  pouvez  compter  que  je  vois  des  aujourd'huy  me  mettre  a 
I'ouvrage,  et  ne  le  quitterai  point  que  je  ne  I'aye  termine  autant 
bien  que  je  le  pourrai  faire,  soit  que  je  puisse  tirer  plus  ou  moins 
de  parti  de  ce  qui  en  fait,  soit  qu'il  me  faille  recommencer  tout  a 
neuf.  J'ai  pris  a  cette  intention  un  jeune  homme  pour  ecrire  sous 
ma  dictee,  afin  d'accelerer  d'autant;  et  je  vous  ferai  passer  ma 
besogne  lettre  a  lettre,  a  mesure  que  j'avancerai. 

II  me  paroit  que  vous  avez  eprouve  beaucoup  plus  de  diffi- 
cultes  qu'il  n'etoit  naturel  de  prevoir  pour  faire  imprimer  avec 
exactitude  mon  petit  Code  en  frangais  a  Londres,  et  moi  de  mon 
cote  j'ai  decouvert  qu'il  m'auroit  ete  plus  facile  que  ne  I'es- 
perois  de  le  faire  imprimer  en  france,  clandestinement  a  la  verite, 
mais  qu'importe?  si  done  les  memes  difficultes  subsistent  chez 
vous,  je  vous  supplie  de  me  renvoyer  mon  manuscrit  par  la  i^'" 
occasion  (car  je  n'en  ai  point  conserve  de  copie)  et  on  me  le 
fera  imprimer  secretement  a  Caen.  J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  en- 
voyer  cy  joint  le  nouveau  volume  des  Ephemerides  du  Citoyen, 
qui  est  appele  le  3^  de  la  6«  annee,  parceque  les  auteurs  se  sont 
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trop  laisse  arrierer  pour  ne  pas  rougir  d'intituler  volume  de  mars 
celui  qu'ils  donnent  a  la  fin  de  7^^^  ou  au  commencement 
d'octobre;  quoique  ce  retard  ne  vienne  pas  de  leur  faute,  mais 
plutot  des  tracasseries  qu'ils  ont  eprouvees  de  notre  gouverne- 
ment  peu  commode  a  son  ordinaire. 

Mile.  Biheron  s'est  non  seulement  occupee  de  la  commission 
de  Madame  Stevenson,  mais  ell'a  consulte  sur  cela  les  persones 
les  plus  au  fait  et  du  meilleur  gout;  ainsi  j'espere  que  la  com- 
mission sera  bien  faite  quoiqu'en  s'ecartant  un  peu  des  termes 
de  la  commettante;  Mile.  Biheron  est  pourtant  bien  aise  de  Fen 
prevenir.  elle  me  charge  de  vous  assurer  de  ses  civilites,  et  de 
toute  la  reconnaissance  qu'elle  conservera  tou jours  de  vos  bontes. 

Ma  femme,  qui  me  detourne  souvent  de  toute  autre  sorte  de 
travail  que  je  voudrois  entrependre,  est,  et  sera  toujours  la  i^^^ 
a  m'aiguilloner  a  celui  pent  vous  faire  plaisir,  et  contribuer 
a  repandre  votre  gloire.  elle  me  charge  de  vous  fair  mille 
amities  pour  elle. 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre  avec  un  inviolable  attachment,  Monsieur 
et  cher  Ami,  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur 

DUBOURG. 

Mes  respectueux  complimens  a  M.  Pringle. 

A  Paris  ce  28^  8^^^  1772. 

Monsieur  et  cher  Ami:  — Je  travaille  autant  qu'il  est  en  moi  a 
remplir  mes  engagemens,  en  refondant  en  entier  la  traduction  de 
vos  excellens  ouvrages;  mais  je  sens  trop  ce  qui  me  manque  pour 
esperer  de  rendre  la  copie  digne  de  I'original.  Trouvez  bon  qui 
je  vous  demande  quelques  eclaircissemens  a  mesure  qui 
j'avancerai. 

Je  ne  trouve  point  dans  le  dictionaire  le  mot  orreries  page  34. 
je  conjecture  qu'il  signifie  cadrans. 

non  plus  que  les  mots  surf  and  spray,  page  41,  que  je  ne  devine 
pas,  et  qui  m'arretent. 

ni  jostled,  page  47,  qui  cependant  m'embarrasse  moins. 

Votre  experience  avec  la  fumee  de  resine  pour  rendre  visible 
Tathmosphere  electrique  me  satisfait  beaucoup.  en  avez-vous 
tire  le  parti  que  vous  auriez  pu?    je  m'en  rapporte  a  vous. 

Je  voudrois  savoir  ce  qu'entend  le  .  .  .  par  my  old  theme, 
et  par  your  Doctrine  of  the  Origin,  &c 

Les  experiences  sur  le  froid  produit  par  les  corps  evaporables 
ne  vous  engagera-t-il  point  a  en  faire  quelques  unes  sur  le  chaud 
produit  par  les  corps  dSliquescens ,  c'est  a  dire  qui  attirent  I'hu- 
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midite  de  Pair  et  s'y  liquefient,  comme  I'alkali  fixe  du  tartre, 
d'oii  provient  Fhuile  de  tartre  par  defaillance?  {per  deliquium). 
Par  rapport  a  I'electricite  medicale,  les  experiences  de  TAbbe 
Sans,  (il  y  a  deux  ans)  n'eurent  pas  les  grands  succes  qu'il  en 
promettoit.  je  vous  envoye  cy  joint  le  detail  d'une  autre  experi- 
ence assez  singuliere,  que  suit  un  simple  artiste;  a  qui  j'ai  donne 
une  petite  consultation  a  ce  sujet,  ou  vous  verrez  une  idee  peu 
commune  que  j'avois  depuis  longtems  sur  I'epilepsie. 

Je  reviens  a  vos  lettres  sur  les  refroidissemens,  page  347.  est-il 
bien  exact  de  dire  que  le  ver  a  soye  est  vetu  de  sa  soye  dans  son 
etat  d'embryon?  le  changement  du  ver  en  chrysalide  se  fait 
dans  le  coucou  de  soye,  mais  le  veritable  etat  d'embryon  est,  a 
mon  avis,  dans  Toeuf,  avant  que  le  ver  en  eclose. 

Ne  manque-t-il  pas  a  votre  quarre  magique  de  8,  de  faire  par 
ses  diagonales  260.  je  me  suis  amuse  a  en  faire  un  qui  remplit 
toutes  vos  conditions  et  quelques  autres  difficultes  de  plus,  comme 
de  pouvoir  en  transposer  des  moities,  ou  des  quartiers  sans  y 
causer,  aucun  prejudice  et  qui  de  tous  les  sens  fait  toujours  iiooo. 
en  I'honneur  des  iiooo  vierges  de  nos  legendes.  Dans  votre 
quarre  magique  de  16,  il  y  a  au  moins  un  nombre  repete  (241) 
et  au  moins  une  ligne  facttive  qui  est  la  comme  je  m'en  suis 
tenu  a  cette  tres  legere  inspection  que  le  hazard  m'a  procure,  je 
desirirois  que  vous  revoyiez  s'il  n'y  en  auroit  pas  d'autres. 

Coals  page  362,  est  a  ce  qu'il  me  semble  ce  que  nous  appellons 
du  charbon  de  terre,  mais  nous  le  regardons  comme  un  fossile 
d'origine  vegetale,  et  non  de  la  antiquite  de  notre  globe,  faites 
y  attention.  Avez-vous  repete  votre  joiie  experience  sur  le  mouve- 
ment  des  liqueurs  avec  3  liquides  de  pesanteurs  differentes  et  de 
couleurs  assez  distinctes,  comme  I'huile  de  goyac,  I'eau  et  I'huile 
commune?    comme  j'avois  eu  I'honneur  de  vous  le  proposer? 

Ne  vous  sembleroit-il  pas  interessant  de  chercher  a  determiner 
le  maximum  et  le  minimum  des  rapports  de  la  profondeur  des 
canaux  navigables  aux  bateaux  qu'ils  doivent  porter? 

Je  n'ai  point  trouve  dans  le  dictionaire  le  mot  track-schuyt 
page  492. 

Mais  voila  assez  de  questions  a  la  fois.  Si  vous  pouvez  vous 
faire  a  mes  importunites,  elles  seront  suivies  de  beaucoup  d'autres. 

Voulez  vous  que  je  vous  envoye  quelques  cayers  traduits,  avant 
d'aller  plus  loin?  ils  peuvent  bien  faire  actuellement  la  8^  partie 
du  total.  Je  vous  en  ferai  passer  au  moins  quelques  uns  par 
Mile.  Biheron,  si  elle  retourne  a  Londres  vers  la  fin  du  moins 
prochaine,  comme  elle  s'y  dispose;  mais  je  crains  1°  pour  sa 
sante  qui  n'est  pas  encore  trop  bonne.    2""  pour  ses  frais  que  ne 
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sauvoient  manquer  d'etre  grands^  et  qu'elle  ne  retirera  peutetre 
pas  encore,  au  nom  de  Dieu,  si  vous  ne  voyez  pas  jour  a  un 
meilleur  succes  de  ce  voyage  que  du  precedent,  faites  moi  la 
grace  de  me  le  dire  entre  nous,  j'insisterois  sur  des  motifs  de 
sante  pour  la  retenir. 

Je  vais  songer  aussi  a  faire  regraver  les  planches  necessaires 
pour  I'edition  prochaine;  ainsi  je  vous  prie  1°  de  revoir  le  grand 
quarre  magique,  pour  le  rendre  absolument  correct;  2°  de  songer 
si  vous  n'auriez  pas  quelques  nouvelles  figures  a  ajouter  aux 
planches,  et  de  m'en  faire  part  sans  delay,  il  faut  faire  en  sorte 
que  vous  puissiez  emporter  avec  vous,  quand  notre  Europe  vous 
reperdra,  une  paquetille  de  la  traduction  complete  de  vos 
ouvrages. 

Par  rapport  a  mon  petit  Code  de  la  Raison,  je  m'en  tiens  a 
ce  que  j'ai  eu  I'honneur  de  vous  marquer  par  ma  derniere.  si 
vous  trouvez  trop  d'embarras  a  le  faire  imprimer  en  frangois  a 
Londres,  faites  moi  la  grace  de  me  le  renvoyer;  je  pourrai  le 
faire  imprimer  secretement  en  province. 

Ma  femme,  et  ses  voisins  et  tons  vos  amis  et  amies  de  ma 
connoissance  m'ont  charge  de  mille  amities  pour  vous  sans 
oublier  votre  digne  ami  M.  Pringle.    J'ai  I'honneur,  etc. 

A  Paris  ce  28^  g^^e  1772. 

Monsieur  et  tres  cher  Ami:  — J'ai  regu  la  lettre  dont  vous  m'avez 
honore  en  date  du  12''  g^""^  avec  un  ps.  du  16. 

Je  suis  au  moins  a  la  moitie  de  ma  traduction  de  votre  in  4° 
et  j'espere  I'achever  sur  la  fin  de  I'annee,  ou  dans  les  commence- 
ment de  I'autre.    non  laboratur  ubi  amatur,  disoit  St.  Augustin. 

Vous  ne  sauriez  douter  que  je  ne  regoive  avec  plaisir,  que  je 
n'attende  meme  avec  impatience  le  supplement  que  vous  m'an- 
noncez,  vos  nouvelles  experiences  sur  les  verges  foudroyables, 
et  vos  instructions  pour  diriger  les  faiseurs  d'experiences  sur 
I'anguille  de  Surinam,  sur  la  torpille,  &c.  vous  sentez  bien  aussi 
que  je  ne  serois  pas  fache  de  recevoir  quelque  exemplaire  de 
mon  petit  Code  imprime  sous  vos  heureux  et  glorieux  auspices; 
mais  je  voudrois  bien  tacher  d'eviter  les  frais  enorrnes  de  la 
poste.  votre  derniere  lettre  m'a  ete  taxee  a  cents  sols;  que 
seroit-ce  d'un  paquet  un  peu  fort?  S'il  ne  se  rencontre  point 
d'occasion  favorable  (comme  il  y  en  a  peu  de  ce  genre)  vous 
pourriez,  s'il  y  a  des  messageries  en  Angleterre  comme  en  France, 
m'envoyer  par  cette  voye  (tant  soit  peu  plus  lente,  mais  beau- 
coup  moins  couteuse)  tous  les  paquets  un  peu  gros,  mais  non 
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pas  deux  exemplaires  a  la  fois  d'un  meme  ouvrages  quelconque, 
parceque  les  visites  tant  a  la  douane  qu'a  la  chambre  de  la 
Librairie  de  Paris  entraineront  des  tracasseries  et  des  vexations 
desolantes. 

En  attendant  je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  m'adresser  un  exemplaire 
du  petit  Code  sous  une  envelope  a  mon  adresse,  cette  envelope 
simplement  arretee  avec  un  peu  de  cire  d'Espagne  (sans  cachet) 
puis  une  2^  envelope  (pareillement  arretee  avec  un  peu  de  cire 
sans  cachet)  avec  cette  souscription  pour  la  gazette  de  France 
et  enfin  une  3^  envelope  cachetee  et  adressee  a  Monseigneur, 
Monseigneur  le  Chancelier  de  France,  a  Versailles.  Non  seule- 
ment,  j'espere  que  cet  exemplaire  pourra  me  parvenir  par  ce 
moyen,  franc  de  port;  mais  si  vous  aviez  par  hazard  quelques 
papiers  publics  d'Amerique  qui  vous  fussent  devenus  inutiles,  ou 
quelques  autres  paperasses  imprimees  sur  la  politique,  sur  le 
commerce,  sur  les  arts,  &c.,  &c.,  pas  trop  vieilles,  du  meme  pays 
surtout,  mais  aussi  d'Angleterre,  au  defaut  des  autres,  dont  vous 
voulussiez  bien  glisser  de  tems  en  tems  une  piece  sous  les  memes 
envelopes  pour  I'auteur  de  la  gazette  de  France,  vous  pourriez 
me  faire  passer  en  meme  tems  par  cette  voye,  autants  de  petits 
paquets  qu'il  vous  plairoit;  chaque  paquet  pour  moi  de  4  a  5 
feuilles  au  plus  sous  la  envelope  interieure,  quelque  feuille, 
demi  feuille  (ou  feuille  complet  dans  certain  cas)  sous  la  2® 
envelope  pour  la  gazette,  et  le  tout  tou jours  recouverte  d'une  3^ 
envelope  exterieure  a  M.  Le  Chancelier.  et  cela  pqurroit  se 
repetre  une  ou  2  fois  par  semaine,  au  besoin.  je  vous  prie  aussi 
d'en  vouloir  adresser  un  exemplaire  sous  une  envelope  a 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Fitzjames,  cette  arretee  avec  de  la 
cire  sans  cachet,  et  recouverte  d'une  2^  envelope  adressee  a  Mon- 
seigneur, Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Aiguillon,  Pair  de  France, 
Ministre  d'Etat,  a  Versailles. 

Enfin  je  vous  prie  aussi  d'adresser  dabord  la  feuille  seule- 
ment  d'un  exemplaire  du  meme  code  a  Son  Altesse  Serenissime 
Madame  La  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  au  Palais  royal,  a  Paris,  et 
garder  le  reste  de  ces  exemplaires  pour  quand  vous  aurez  de 
mes  nouvelles  a  ce  sujet. 

Me.  La  D'se  de  Fitzjames  [torn]  de  me  rapporter  quelques 
torpilles  vivantes  de  \[torn]  ou  elle  est  actuellement ;  mais  je 
crains  bien  [torn]  mortes. 

Voicy  comment  j'ai  traduit  and  the  silk  by  which  the  silk- 
worm, in  its  tender  embrio  state,  is  first  cloathed,  et  la  soye  qui 
a  ete  donnee  ^  un  insecte  delicat,  pour  passer  son  etat  critique. 
j'ai  prefera  dessein  le  mot  dHnsecte  a  celui  de  ver,  par  la  raison 
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qu'un  ver  proprement  dit  n'ayant  point  de  membres  distincts  et 
n'etant  point  sujet  a  diverses  metamorphoses,  c'est  abusivement 
que  la  chenille  qui  file  la  soye  est  appellee  ver  a  soye.  en 
ecrivant  cecy,  je  me  ravise;  il  me  semble  qu'il  vaudra  mieux 
mettre  une  chenille  delicate. 

Je  vous  envoye  cy  joint  mon  quarre  magique  des  iiooo 
vierges,  puisque  vous  etes  curieux  de  la  voir,  en  meme  tems 
je  prens  la  liberte  de  vous  representer  que  vos  diagonales  cou- 
dees  ne  doivent  point  vous  dispenser  des  diagonales  entieres  plus 
simples,  et  plus  a  portee  de  tout  le  monde.  j'ai  verifie  en  entier 
votre  quarre  magique  de  i6,  et  je  n'y  ai  trouve  que  les  2  seules 
et  memes  f antes  que  le  hazard  m'avoit  fait  rencontrer  au  i^^ 
coup  d'oeil,  par  une  singularite  qui  m'etonne  encore.^ 

J'ajouterai  en  note  dessous  [torn]  votre  texte  dans  la  lettre 
sur  les  couches  de  terre  ce  que  vous  [torn]  de  votre  descente 
dans  les  mines  de  charbon  fossile  de  White  [haven]  ^  [incomplete.] 


[Late  in  1772  or  early  in  1773  ?]  ^ 

Lorsque  Mile.  Biheron  sera  un  peu  reposer,  je  vous  prie  de  lui 
dire  qu'elle  me  feroit  grand  plaisir  et  encore  plus  a  un  de  nos  amis, 
si  elle  vouloit  bien  nous  faire  I'emplette  a  Londres  de  bonne  eau 
de  menthe  poivree  {peper  menth  water)  au  moins  une  douzaine 
de  bouteilles  de  pintes  mesure  de  Paris,  en  grandes  ou  petites 
bouteilles,  mais  par  preference  en  petites  bouteilles,  et  plustot 
encore  24  pintes  que  12  d'en  faire  2  ou  4  ballots  bien  emballes, 
et  de  me  les  adresser  par  les  voitures  publiques  avec  les  precau- 
tions d'usage,  un  seul  ballot  a  la  fois,  mais  tons  successivement 
de  semaine  en  semaine. 

S'il  y  avoit  moyen  d'enveloper  chacune  de  ces  bouteilles  d'une 
feuille  de  vos  notes  et  matereaux  divers,  ou  d'une  feuille  de 
mon  petit  Code,  cela  feroit  bien  mon  affaire,  mais  en  ce  cas, 
il  faudroit  1°  que  cela  fut  si  bien  emmaillote  que  ces  feuilles  ne 
fussent  pas  excessivement  gatees,  2«  qu'elle  eut  attention  a  n'y 
employer  dans  chaque  ballot  que  des  exemplaires  de  la  meme 
feuille  du  Code  pour  toutes  les  bouteilles  ou  tout  au  plus  que 
des  exemplaires,  de  2  feuilles,  par  exemple  dabord  de  la  et  de  la 
3«  et  I'ordinaire  suivant  des  exemplaires  de  la  2«  et  de  4"  afin  que  si 
on  fouilloit  avec  le  plus  grand  soin,  comme  il  faut  s'y  attendre, 
cela  n'eut  I'air  que  de  feuilles  de  rebut,  et  qu'on  ne  fut  pas  se 

■^Writings  (Smyth),  v.  464-  u  •      .1,    « f  " 

2  Writings  (Smyth),  v.  409,  552,  the  second  reference  bemg  the  text 
of  Franklin's  letter. 

3  Written  while  Mademoiselle  Biheron  was  in  London. 
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douter  que  Ton  pourroit  icy  les  rassembler  successivement  et 
en  refaire  a  deux  terns  des  exemplaires  complets.  que  pensez- 
vous  de  cette  idee? 

Au  reste  si  cette  eau,  peper  menth  water,  est  un  peu  chere  a 
Londres,  fut-ce  a  6"  argent  de  France  la  pinte  de  France,  cela 
ne  doit  arreter  Mile.  Biheron;  on  lui  en  tiendra  un  fidele  compte. 

Mais  il  est  tems  de  finir  cette  longissime  lettre.  Ma  femme 
vous  embrasse  de  tout  son  coeur,  et  je  ne  suis  point  jaloux.  J'ai 
I'honneur,  etc. 

Mes  respectueuses  civilites  a  M''  Pringle. 

[early  in  1773] 

Monsieur  et  cher  Ami: — jje  n'ai  encore  re^u  ni  votre  paq[uet 
torn]  du  8^.  je  vous  prie  de  me  marque [/om]  ferez  I'honneur 
de  m'ecrire  par  la  [torn]  vous  etiez  servi  pour  les  [torn] 
voyageans,  je  pourrois  pour  peu  q}i[torn]  decouvrir  icy  dans  les 
hotels  garnis  [torn]  et  si  ce  sont  frangois  domicilies  a  Paris 
cela  seroit  encore  plus  simples,  mais  gueres  plus  sur. 

Si  vous  ne  trouviez  point  d'inconvenient  a  communiquer  au 
public  I'explication  que  Miss  S[tevenso]n  a  proposee  de  la  cha- 
leur  que  I'eau  de  Bristoll  aquert  par  Paction  de  la  pompe,  je 
pense  que  cela  ne  pourroit  que  faire  plaisir  au  public.  J'ose 
encore  mieux  vous  repondre  qu'on  seroit  fort  aise  de  sgavoir 
cormnent  vous  rendez  raison  de  ce  que  le  [torn]  des  rhumes,  et 
que  le  Huge  [torn]  n'en  causent  pas.  si  vous  ne  [torn]  publier 
encore  I'explication,  je  vous  [torn]  communiquer  pour  mon  in- 
struction. 

[torn]  noircir  les  murs  des  espaliers  a  fruits  [torn]  nous  fait 
executer,  ou  vu  execute  quelque  [torn]  il  pent  y  avoir  du  pour 
et  du  contre.  les  [torn]  issent  plus  de  chaleur  sur  les  fruits 
pendant  le  jour,  et  peuvent  consequemment  contribuer  a  avancer 
leur  accroissement,  et  assurer  leur  parfaite  maturite  dans  les 
climats  un  peu  froids.  etes  vous  bien  certain  (meme  avant 
I'experience)  que  ce  que  les  murs  noircis  pourront  leur  rendre 
pendant  la  nuit  de  leur  reserve  du  jour,  compensera  avec  sura- 
bondance  ce  qu'ils  leur  en  auront  absorbe  de  plus  que  les  murs 
blancs  ordinaires? 

dans  votre  derniere  lettre  du  26^-30®  x^^®  vous  avez  la  bonte 
de  m'expliquer  le  mot  chain  en  ces  termes  a  surveyor's  chain 
meant  here,  is  four  p[oles  or  66  feet  tornY  des  arpenteurs  est 
de  4  perches  [torn]  est  done  de  16  pieds  et  demi  [torn]  com- 

1  Writings  (Smyth),  v.  464. 
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mode  pour  I'usage,  je  soupQon  [torn]  par  megarde  un  chiffre 
pour  Va.[torn]  la  perche  varie  un  peu  d'une  pr[torn]  royale  est 
de  2  2  pieds,  ainsi  66  pieds  [torn]  je  demande  done  si  vous 
n'auriez  pas  [torn]  4  perches  pour  3,  ou  66  pieds  pour  [torn] 
En  examinant  I'appareil  electrique  de  M.  [torn]  ^  experience  de 
Marly  la  ville  (tant  la  description  que  la  figure)  il  me  semble 
qu'il  n'avoit  pas  bien  pris  ses  precautions  pour  la  surete  de  son 
ami  Coiffier,  et  que  si  le  tonnerre  eut  ete  tres  fort,  il  auroit  bien 
pu  eprouver  le  meme  sort  que  M.  Richman,^  puisque  le  verge 
de  fer  n'avoit  point  de  communication  etablis  avec  la  terre,  et 
portoit  au  contraire  sur  une  planche  isolee  par  des  bouteilles. 
qu'en  pensez-vous? 

Permettez  moi  de  vous  adresser  le  petit  memoire  cy  joint  de  M. 
Missa  mon  Confrere,  qui  vous  seroit  fort  oblige  si  vous  pouviez 
sans  [torn]  procurer  quelques  eclaircissemens  [torn  hum]ani 
a  te  alienum  put  as.  [  torn]  Madle  Biheron  depuis  bien  du 
[torn  beau] coup  d'inquietude  sur  sa  sante.  Si  [torn]  ne  lui  est 
pas  favorable,  faites  la  [torn]  sa  sante  n'est  point  mauvaise. 
[^om]igence,  qui  nous  afflige  tous,  et  [torn]  Basseporte  malade. 

[torn]  votre  portrait  fort  a  coeur,  il  se  flatte  que  s'il  avoit  eu 
le  bonheur  de  vous  voir  dans  un  de  vos  precedens  voyages;  il 
auroit  fait  quelque  chose  de  mieux  que  ce  que  je  lui  ai  donne  a 
copier  et  reduire.  et  il  se  propose  de  profiter  de  I'occasion  que 
vous  nous  faites  esperer  I'ete  prochain  pour  le  refaire  a  neuf. 
J'ai  I'honneur,  etc. 

A  Paris  ce  24®  1773. 

Monsieur  et  tres  cher  Ami: — L'impression  avanga  bien  la  se- 
maine  derniere,  j'eus  chaque  jour  une  feuille  nouvelle  (a  corriger 
les  epreuves)  le  carnaval  est  cause  qui  cette  semaine-cy  ne  m'a 
encore  rien  produit,  mais  j'espere  que  cela  va  reprendre  le  meme 
train  sans  interruption. 

Je  vous  envoyai,  il  y  a  aujourd-huy  8  jours  sous  une  simple 
envelope  deux  feuilles  sortantes  de  la  presse.  je  comptois  les 
mettre  entre  les  mains  de  M'"  Fowke  et  de  M'  Davies  qui  m'avoient 
fait  I'honneur  de  passer  icy  la  veille,  mais  j 'arrival  a  leur  hotel 
deux  minutes  trop  tard,  ayant  rencontre  leur  chaise  de  poste 
a  ICQ  pas  en  dega. 

Je  vous  en  envoye  cy  jointes  44  nouvelles  dans  lesquelles  j'ai 
trouve  2  fautes  echappees  (a  mettre  en  errata)  aux  pages  58,  et 
68. 

1  Probably  Dalibard. 

2  Georges-Guillaume  Richmann,  a  Swedish  physicist,  bom  at  Pernau, 
1711,  and  killed  at  St.  Petersburg,  1753. 
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Ne  pensez-vous  pas  que  pour  changer  les  poles  de  Taiguille 
aimantee,  un  coup  d'electricite  positive  applique  au  pole  du 
sud  ou  un  d'electricite  negative  applique  au  pole  du  nord, 
doivent  produire  le  meme  effet,  pourvu  qu'ils  soient  Pun  et  I'autre 
suffisamment  forts? 

Ne  pensez-vous  pas  que  Ton  pourroit  aimanter  par  le  moyen 
de  I'electricite,  non  de  simples  aiguilles,  mais  jusqu'a  barres 
de  fer?  et  n'espereriez-vous  pas  qu'on  pourroit  par  ce  moyen  se 
procurer  des  aimants  artificiels  d'une  force  superieure  a  tous  ceux 
que  I'on  a  eus  jusqu'a  present,  puis  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  bornes  a 
la  force  qu'il  est  possible  de  donner  a  I'electricite? 

Ne  jugeriez-vous  pas  a  propos  de  communiquer  au  public,  la 
construction  du  petit  appareil  electrique  portatif  que  vous  vous 
etes  fait? 

Je  vous  supplie  de  me  dire  encore  les  differentes  formes  de 
machines  electriques,  qu'elle  est  celle  que  vous  jugez  la  plus 
simple  et  la  meilleure  et  de  I'usage  le  plus  commode  et  le  moins 
fatigant,  tant  a  I'egard  des  roues  et  de  leur  monture,  et  de  la 
disposition  du  coussin  et  du  conducteur,  qu'a  I'egard  des  verres 
en  plateau,  ou  en  globe,  &c.  Dalibard,  qui  m'a  charge  de 
vous  faire  bien  des  complimens,  a  par  lui  meme  un  moyen  aise 
de  me  procurer  la  franchise  des  lettres  et  paquet  depuis  la  fron- 
tiere,  ou  le  port  de  mer,  jusqu'a  Paris,  je  joins  icy  instruction 
qu'il  m'a  donne  a  ce  sujet.  je  vous  prie  d'en  faire  usage  pour 
m'envoyer,  une  ou  plusieurs  feuilles  a  la  fois  (4  a  5  a  la  fois) 
de  votre  nouvelle  edition,  ainsi  que  la  brochure  de  Du  Pont 
(de  qui  j'ai  aussi  mille  complimens  a  vous  faire  aussi  bien  que 
de  M.  Le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau)  je  crois  qu'il  sera  necessaire 
d'affranchir  les  ports  de  ces  paquets  jusqu'a  Douvres.  je  vous 
prie  de  vous  en  assurer,  et  en  ce  cas  de  vouloir  bien  en  faire 
pour  moi  les  avances,  dont  je  vous  tiendrai  un  fidele  compte, 
ou  pour  le  mieux  que  je  vous  prie  et  prierai  Mile.  Biheron  de 
vous  rembourser  immediatement.    J'ai  I'honneur,  etc. 

Ma  femme  vous  embrasse  de  toute  son  ame,  et  est  penetree 
comme  moi  de  la  plus  vive  reconnoissance  de  toutes  vos  bontes 
pour  votre  Ijonne  amie,  Mile.  Biheron. 

M.  Dalibard  avoit  un  tableau  magique  tres  bon,  et  une  grande 
cucurbite  dont  il  s'etoit  fait  une  bonne  bouteille  de  Leyde.  I'un 
et  Pautre  sont  devenus  tout  a  fait  conducteurs.  il  en  a  trouve 
la  raison  sensible  dans  I'alteration  de  la  colle  qui  avoit  servi  a 
faire  tenir  I'etamure,  et  qui  s'est  trouvee  aigrie  et  corrompue. 
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II  seroit  a  desirer  pour  les  progres  ulterieurs  de  I'electricite 
que  Ton  fit  une  bonne  suite  d'experiences  sur  les  verres  de  dif- 
ferentes  natures,  c'est  a  dire,  dans  lesquels  entrent  les  differentes 
especes  de  fondans  tant  salins  que  metalliques  en  differentes 
proportions;  et  sur  chacun  de  ces  verres  a  differens  degres  de 
chaleur. 

Dans  ce  moment  il  vient  de  me  passer  par  la  tete  une  idee 
que  vous  trouverez  peutetre  bien  folle.  je  pourrai  cependant 
vous  la  communiquer  I'ordinaire  prochain;  mais  il  faut  lui  don- 
ner  moins  ce  terns  la,  soit  pour  murer  ou  pour  pourrir. 

Nous  avons  icy  le  Phytolacca,  je  me  doutois  que  c'etoit  le 
Pokeweed,  mais  il  y  en  a  au  moins  3  especes  quelle  est  la  bonne? 

Un  de  mes  Confreres  et  moi  sommes  convenus  de  travailler 
en  societe  a  traduire  les  Transactions  philosophiques  Americaines. 

Est-il  possible,  est-il  pardonable  que  je  ne  vous  aye  pas  encore 
fait  le  moindre  remerciment  pour  toutes  les  peines  que  vous  avez 
daigne  prendre  pour  I'impression  du  P[etit]  C[ode]?  j'ai  ete 
si  petrifie  de  la  trahison  que  j'ai  eprouvee  a  Foccasion  d'une  ex- 
emplaire,  que  j'en  ai  perdu  le  sens.  Daignez  en  receyoir  mes 
excuses  aussi  sinceres  et  humbles  que  tardives  et  disproportionnees  a 
la  faute.  Tacher  aussi,  je  vous  supplie,  de  me  menager  la  contmua- 
tion  des  bontes  de  Madame  Hewson  que  j'honore  de  toute  mon  ame 
et  envers  qui  je  ne  m'aquitterai  pas  facilement;  mais  je  n'y 
negligerai  rien  si  je  puis  en  trouver  I'occasion. 

Quant  a  I'execution  typographique  de  cette  brochure,  il  est 
tres  bien.    voyons  pourtant. 

le  frontispice  est  une  page  un  peu  uniforme. 

Dans  I'epitre  dedicatoire,  les  deux  Monsieur  encore  un  peu 
trop  ressemblans. 

preface,  page  i.  ligne  12.    son  lisez  sont. 

page  13.  ligne  16.  leur  jouissances,  lisez  lews. 

page    38.  ligne  5.    ne,  litre,  effacez  la  virgule. 

page  41.  ligne  16.  d'engrossir,  separez  ces  deux  mots  d'en 
grossir. 

page  52.  La  fin,  effacez  La. 

Le  caractere  &c  me  parait  un  trop  trop  figure  et  trop  saillant. 

je  ne  sais  ce  que  signifie  certains  chiffres  au  bas  de  quelques 
pages:  comme  g.  (page  3.)  6.  (page  5.)  6.  (page  10.)  7.  (page 
17.)  5.  (page  30.)  4.  (page  37-)  6.  (page  44-) 

Au  reste  les  caracteres  sont  beaux,  le  papier  assez  beau,  les 
articles  bien  disposes,  en  un  mot  je  suis,  comme  je  le  dois, 
penetre  de  vos  bontes. 

On  regut  hier  une  lettre  de  Mile.  Biheron  par  la  poste;  mais 
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celles  qu'elle  a  ecrit  par  des  occasions  sont  encore  en  chemin. 
Puissiez  vous  nous  la  ramener  bientot  avec  vous.  Plut  a  Dieu. 
L'heure  me  presse  de  finir.  je  joins  icy  9  nouvelles  feuilles. 
J'ai  I'honneur,  etc. 

II®  avril  1773. 

A  Paris  ce  25^  g^re  1773 

Mon  cher  Maitre:— J'ai  regu  le  paquet  que  vous  avez  eu  la 
bonte  de  m'envoyer  par  M.  Stanley,  qui  ne  m'a  point  laisse  son 
adresse,  et  que  je  n'ai  pu  savoir  d'ailleurs.  Ce  paquet  contenoit 
les  Transactions  philosophiques  de  Philadelphie,  la  vie  de  M. 
Collinson,  et  les  deux  dernieres  pieces  que  vous  avez  publiees 
dans  les  papiers  publics,  et  j'ai  lu  le  tout  avec  le  plus  grand 
plaisir.  j'aime  le  ton  gay  avec  lequel  vous  persiflez  vos  [a  word 
erased] ;  ridiculum  acri  fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat 
res.  j'ai  ete  bien  content  de  la  reflexion  de  M.  Collinson  sur 
la  vie  champetre  et  les  occupations  du  jardinage  que  semblent 
plus  assorties  que  toute  autre  avec  la  probite  et  la  candeur. 
je  me  tiens  pour  averti  M''  Otto  et  Morgan  de  cultiver  des 
Corona  soUs,  pour  tirer  de  I'huile  de  leurs  semences.  la  machine 
de  M.  W.  Henry,  quoiqu'elle  ne  paroisse  pas  decrite  assez  claire- 
ment,  m'a  paru  fort  ingenieuse.  M.  de  Reaumur  a  fait  part  au 
public  d'une  idee  assez  analogue  que  M.  le  Prince  de  Conti  lui 
avoit  suggeree  au  sujet  de  ses  fours  a  poulet.  Apropos  de  cela 
j'attens  avec  d'autant  plus  d'impatience  la  description  de  votre 
nouveau  poele  que  je  me  propose  de  reprendre  sur  la  fin  du 
hiver  avec  un  ou  deux  amis  le  projet  de  faire  couver  des  ceufs 
et  elever  des  poulets  avec  oeconomie  sans  le  secours  des  poules 
couveuses.  Si  vous  aviez  jamais  specule  sur  cela,  je  vous  prie 
de  me  faire  part  de  vos  reflexions. 

S'il  y  a  quelque  critique  de  votre  ouvrage,  je  n'en  suis  pas 
encore  informe.  on  en  parle  tres  bien  de  toutes  parts;  les 
feuilles  periodiques  en  ont  fait  les  plus  grands  eloge,  cependant 
de  debit  n'y  repond  pas  jusqu'icy;  il  est  vrai  que  le  tems  des 
fetes  de  la  Cour  apres  la  saison  des  vacances  est  une  circon- 
stance  tres  defavorable. 

Si  j'ai  donne  mon  adresse  aux  ecoles  de  Medecine,  ce  n'est 
pas  que  j'aye  change  de  demeure;  c'est  parceque  le  Bedeau  de 
la  faculte  qui  y  demeure  et  qui  est  mon  relieur,  s'est  charge  de 
tous  les  details,  et  n'avoit  pas  droit  de  faire  mettre  son  nom  au 
frontispice.  ainsi  c'est  de  ma  part  un  domicile  d'election  chez 
lui,  comme  il  est  d'usage  commun  d'elire  domicile  chez  son  pro- 
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cureur  quand  on  a  des  proces,  afin  qu'il  soit  le  i^'"  instrait  des 
significations  qu'on  regoit  a  ce  sujet.  quant  a  la  rue,  ce  n'est 
pas  de  la  boucherie,  mais  de  la  bucherie,  mot  derive  vraisembla- 
blement  de  bucher,  et  celui  de  buche,  ou  busche.  et  cette  rue  a 
pu  etre  ainsi  appellee  par  rapport  aux  chantiers  de  bois  de 
chauffage  ou  les  buches  sont  entassees  en  grands  piles,  les 
quels  chantiers  sont  en  tres  grand  nombre  de  ce  meme  cote 
de  la  riviere,  mais  aujourd'huy  un  peu  plus  loin,  parce  qu'on 
les  repousse  successivement  a  mesure  que  la  ville  etend  son 
enceinte. 

J'ai  ete  fort  aise  de  faire  connoissance  avec  M.  Fromond,  mais 
il  a  demeure  trop  peu  de  terns  icy.  je  lui  ai  porte  un  exemplaire 
de  vos  oeuvres  pour  lui  et  un  dont  il  a  bien  voulu  se  charger 
pour  le  P.  Beccaria.  j'en  ai  envoye  un  a  la  societe  philosophique 
de  Roterdam  par  la  voye  d'un  Chapelain  de  I'ambasse  de  Hol- 
lande  (M.  de  la  Broue)  et  un  a  la  societe  royale  de  Gottingue 
par  le  moyen  de  M.  Zanoni.  II  faut  esperer  que  M.  Pickering 
ne  tardera  pas  desormais  d'arriver  avec  ceux  dont  il  s'est  charge 
pour  vous  de  si  bonne  grace. 

Quelques  discussions  que  j'ai  eu  a  essuyer  de  la  part  du  gra- 
veur  et  de  son  imprimeur  en  taille  douce  m'ont  empeche  de 
pouvoir  vous  envoyer  plustot  les  12  portraits  que  Ton  vous  de- 
mande  separement;  mais  enfin  j'en  ai  fait  tirer  un  demicent  de 
nouveaux,  et  je  ferai  partir  demain  la  douzaine  en  question  avec 
les  six  exemplaires  que  vous  desirez  aussi  de  I'ouvrage  par  les 
voitures  ordinaires  tout  simplement,  sans  attendre  ni  chercher 
davantage  d'occasions,  attendu  que  cela  fait  un  paquet  suffisant 
pour  les  messageries.  je  I'ai  adresse  a  Calais  a  M.  Audibert 
du  Pont  negociant,  qui  vous  I'expedera  aussitot  pour  Londres.^ 

M.  Dalibard  est  tres  content  de  sa  glace,  quoique  beaucoup 
plus  chere  que  celles  de  ce  pays-cy.  il  vous  salue  et  vous  remercie. 

Lorsque  vous  me  ferez  la  grace  de  m'envoyer  quelque  chose 
par  la  poste  a  I'avenir,  il  me  parviendra  franc  de  port,  si  vous 
voulez  prendre  la  peine  de  mettre  a  votre  lettre  une  envelope 
a  mon  adresse,  et  de  I'arreter  avec  tres  peu  de  cire  sans  cachet; 
d'ajouter  a  cette  lettre  tous  les  papiers  ou  brochures  qu'il  vous 
plaira,  de  recouvrir  le  paquet  d'une  bande  transversale  de  papier 
d'un  ou  deux  pouces  de  large,  arretee  sans  cachet  avec  un  peu 
de  cire,  avec  une  suscription  a  Monsieur  Zanony,  enfin  de  re- 
couvrir le  tout  d'une  envelope  exterieure  avec  votre  cachet,  et 
1  This  doubtless  refers  to  the  portrait  of  Franklin  in  the  first  volume 
of  Barbeu-Dubourg's  translation  of  his  Works.  It  was  designed  and  en- 
graved by  F.  N.  Martinet  and  was  based  on  the  painting  by  Mason  Cham- 
berlin. 
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d'y  mettre  I'adresse  a  Monseigneur,  Monsigneur  le  Due  d'Aiguil- 
lon,  Pair  de  France,  et  Ministre  d'etat  a  Versailles,  si  le  paquet 
faisoit  un  trop  gros  volume,  il  seroit  a  propos  d'en  faire  deux 
envois  successifs  en  le  partageant,  quoique  un  paquet  de  8  ou 
10  feuilles  d'impression  puisse  passer  ainsi  sans  difficulte. 
^  M.  le  Roy  lut  le  13^  de  ce  mois  a  la  rentree  publique  de 
I'Academie  des  sciences  un  memoire  sur  les  conducteurs  destines 
a  preserver  les  batimens,  dont  je  me  serois  fait  un  devoir  de  vous 
rendre  compte  en  detail,  s'il  ne  m'avoit  dit  qu'il  vous  le  com- 
muniqueroit.  il  pretend  que  M.  Wilson  n'etoit  pas  le  seul  de 
I'avis  des  conducteurs  sans  pointe;  en  ce  cas  j'etois  dans  I'erreur 
a  cet  egard. 

J'ai  vu  M.  Le  Marquis  de  Courtanvaux,i  et  dine  chez  lui  lundi 
dernier,  ou  nous  bumes  a  votre  sante.  il  a  une  magnifique 
machine  electrique,  ou  je  compte  essayer  quelques  experiences 
dans  le  courant  de  la  semaine  prochaine.  je  ne  manquerai  pas 
de  vous  rendre  compte  du  success,  s'il  en  vaut  la  peine,  il  y  a 
pourtant  apparence  que  ce  ne  sera  pas  immediatement,  parce- 
qu'il  pourra  etre  besoin  de  plusieurs  seances,  et  peutetre  meme 
de  divers  preparatifs,  .et  que  Ton  ne  fait  pas  toujours  aller  les 
ouvriers  aussi  vite  que  Ton  voudroit;  vous  devez  le  savoir  aussi 
bien  ou  mieux  qu'un  autre,  d'ailleurs  je  ne  sais  peutetre  pas 
encore  bien  tout  ce  que  j'aurai  a  leur  demander. 

J'espere  que  I'extrait  du  vieil  Almanac  de  Pensylvanie  ne 
sera  pas  seulement  applaudi  icy,  mais  qu'il  y  fera  du  fruit. 
Dieu  le  veuille.  Madle.  Biheron,  JMelle.  Basseporte  et  ma 
femme  m'ont  charge  de  vous  faire  bien  des  amities,  pas  une 
d'elles  ne  se  portent  bien;  ce  sont  trois  emplatres,  mais  qui  vous 
sont  bien  attachees.  J'ai  bien  peur  que  cela  ne  vous  convien- 
nent  gueres. 

Pour  moi,  je  me  porte  bien,  graces  a  Dieu,  et  si  bien  que 
j'aurois  passe  la  mer  pour  aller  vous  trouver  cet  hiver,  si  ma 
femme  eut  ete  en  un  etat  ou  je  puisse  la  quitter.  Si  sa  sante 
se  raffermit  nous  ferons  le  voyage  ensemble  Tannee  prochaine, 
si  elle  veut  m'en  croire.    J'ai  I'honneur,  etc. 

Met  respectuesues  civilites,  s'il  vous  plait,  a  M.  Pringle. 

A  Paris  ce  29®  X^re  1^73, 

Monsieur  et  cher  Ami:— Dans  le  moment  que  je  tragois  cette 
I®  demie  ligne  on  m'a  annonce  une  persone  envoy ee  par  M.  Le 
Prince  de  Conti  pour  me  demander  si  j'avois  regu  la  description 
1  FranQois- Cesar  Le  Tellier,  Marquis  de  Courtanvaux  and  Due  de 
Doudeauville  (1718-1781).  , 
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et  la  figure  que  vous  m'avez  promise  de  votre  cheminee,  et  me 
prier  de  lui  m  faire  part  aussitot  que  je  I'aurai.  j'ai  repondu 
que  vous  sauriez  incessamment  Finteret  que  S.  A.  S.  y  prenoit  et 
que  des  que  j'aurois  votre  reponse  a  ce  sujet  j'aurois  I'honneur 
d'aller  lui  en  rendre  compte.  bien  d'autres  moins  qualifies  m'en 
demandent  tous  les  jours  des  nouvelles. 

J'appris  hier  au  soir  qu'on  avoit  ouvert  un  souscription  chez 
un  Notaire  pour  donner  un  prix  au  meilleur  memoire  sur  les 
moyens  d'ecarter  le  tonnerre  des  edifices  et  des  individus,  sur 
quoi  on  s'en  rapportera  au  jugement  de  I'Academie  des  sciences, 
reste  a  savoir  si  la  souscription  a  peine  encore  annoncee  se 
remplira  facilement.    je  n'en  desespere  pourtant  pas. 

Si  vous  prenez  la  peine  d'ouvrir  Fun  des  volumes  du  journal 
de  Medecine  que  je  prens  la  liberte  de  vous  adresser  pour  M. 
Rush,  vous  verrez  le  compte  qu'on  y  rend  des  experiences  de 
Comus  sur  la  platine.  peutetre  ne  savez  vous  pas  qui  est  ce 
Comus.  c'est  un  joueur  de  gobelets  fort  en  vogue  sur  les  boule- 
vards, mais  fort  distingue  dans  son  espece,  et  qui  joint  d'une 
consideration  au  dessus  de  son  etat. 

Vos  ouvrages  sont  de  plus  en  plus  goutes  de  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  capable  d'en  juger  dans  ce  pays  cy  et  de  donner  le  ton 
a  la  longue,  mais  n'ayant  pas  la  faveur  des  libraires  cela  ne 
gagne  pas  encore  beaucoup  dans  le  public;  il  faut  prendre 
patience  a  cet  egard.  je  compte  que  non  seulement  tout  le 
monde  y  viendra,  mais  que  votre  patrie  en  profitera  et  sera  aussi 
exaltee  a  votre  occasion  non  seulement  en  France  mais  dans  toute 
FEurope  qu'elle  y  a  fait  peu  de  sensation  jusqu'a  present,  beau- 
coup  de  gens  commencent  a  s'en  entretenir,  et  tous  avec  une  sorte 
de  passion  favorable,  je  regois  plus  de  complimens  de  ma  petite 
preface  que  le  plus  grand  ouvrage  ne  m'en  auroit  attire  dans  toute 
ma  vie.  Voila  ce  que  me  vaut  de  planer  a  I'ombre  de  vos  ailes. 
0,  et  praesidium,  et  dulce  decus  meum. 

Celui  qui  s'est  charge  de  la  presente,  que  je  ne  connois  que 
depuis  quelques  jours  qu'un  ami  commun  me  Fa  adresse;  a  congu 
le  projet  et  que  je  souhaite  qui  lui  reussisse,  d'aller  se  faire  maitre 
de  langue  frangoise  a  Londres.  il  ne  me  paroit  pas  encore  bien 
fort  sur  FAnglois,  mais  on  assure  qu'il  possede  superieurement  le 
talent  de  Fenseignement  qui  est  une  sorte  de  don  special  de  la 
nature  qui  n'est  pas  aussi  identifie  qu'il  sembleroit  devoir  I'etre 
avec  le  savoir  le  plus  profond.  oserois-je  vous  demander  d'avoir 
pour  lui  quelques  bontes  sans  vous  compromettre.  il  a  une  lettre 
a  vous  remettre  aussi  de  la  part  du  M.  Le  Roy,  qui  le  connoit 
peutetre  depuis  plus  longtems  ou  plus  a  fond,  et  qui  est  d'ailleurs 
plus  capable  d'en  juger. 
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J'ai  des  millions  de  complimens  a  vous  faire  de  ma  femme,  de 
Mile.  Biheron  et  d'une  multitude  de  gens  de  tout  sexe  et  de  tout 
etat.  Mais  soyez  sur  que  persone  ne  vous  est  plus  sincerement 
attache,  ne  fait  de  voeux,  plus  ardens  pour  votre  conservation  et 
votre  prosperite,  ne  desire  plus  de  vous  embrasser  cette  annee 
pour  vous  repeter  que  je  suis  de  toute  mon  ame  Tout  a  vous. 

DUBOURG. 

Mes  respectueuses  civilites,  s^il  vous  plait,  a  Monsieur  Pringle, 
que  Dieu  conserve  et  benisse. 

Celui  qui  aura  Thonneur  de  vous  remettre  cette  lettre,  Mon- 
sieur et  cher  Ami,  est  un  de  mes  Confreres  distingue  par  les 
qualites  de  Tesprit  et  du  coeur,  qui  desirant  connoitre  un  peu 
I'Angleterre  et  specialement  ceux  avec  qui  il  y  a  le  plus  a  ap- 
prendre  ambitionne  surtout  I'avantage  de  vous  voir,  et  m'a 
temoigne  le  plus  vif  empressement  sur  cela.  je  vous  serai  fort 
oblige  de  le  recevoir  avec  cette  bonte  qui  vous  est  naturelle  et 
que  persone  n'a  plus  prouvee  que  moi;  et  si  vous  vouliez  bien 
lui  procurer  un  acces  favorable  aupres  du  M.  Pringle,  ce  seroit 
encore  une  obligation  de  plus  que  je  partagerois  avec  lui.  II 
se  nomme  Macquart.^  M.  L'Abbe  des  Prades,  grand  Vicaire  du 
Diocese  de  Die,  et  Secretaire  du  M.  Le  Comte  d'Artois,  avoit 
fait  I'annee  derniere  six  vers  pour  etre  mis  au  bas  de  votre  por- 
trait, et  avoit  charge  quelqu'un  de  me  les  remettre  qui  ne  fit  pas 
la  commission  comm'il  I'avoit  promis.  il  m'en  a  parle  ces  jours 
derniers.  Je  lui  demandai  une  copie  que  je  joins  icy,  afin  que 
vous  en  jugiez.  quant  a  moi,  je  les  trouve  beaux,  mais  je  doute 
que  ces  mots  enchaina,  tyrannie,  heros,  soient  les  termes  les  plus 
propres  chacun  a  sa  place  respective.^  ainsi  quand  je  les  aurois 
eus  a  tems,  je  crois  que  je  m'en  serois  encore  tenu  a  me  quatre 
petits,  tout  simples  qu'ils  sont.^ 

1  Louis  Charles  Rene  Macquart  (1745-1818). 

2  The  nearest  to  such  an  inscription  is  that  beneath  an  engraving  of 
the  Charles  Nicolas  Cochin  (171 5-1 790)  type  published  "A  Paris  chez 
Made.  Bergny  Mde.  d'Estampes  de  S.  A.  S.  la  Princesse  Lamballe,  rue  du 
Coq  S.  Honore  A.  P.  D.  R."    It  reads: 

Trop  longtemps  son  genie  enchaina  la  tonnerre, 
Vous  tyrans,  fremissez,  il  regagne  les  Cieux. 
H  va  rendre  a  la  foudre  et  sa  force  et  ses  feux, 
^   Pour  punir  desormais  les  crimes  de  la  terre. 

3  Under  the  Martinet  plate  are  the  following  lines,  which  may  be  those 
of  Barbeu-Dubourg: 

H  a  ravi  le  feu  des  Cieux 

II  fait  fleurir  les  Arts  en  des  Climates  sauvages 

L'Amerique  le  place  a  la  tete  des  Sages 

La  Grece  I'auroit  mis  au  nombre  de  ses  Dieux. 
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Voila  done  le  bill  passe  contre  la  ville  de  Boston,  il  me  paroit 
que  my  lord  North  est  un  homme  d'esprit  mais  de  bien  peu  de 
sens,  qui  ne  prevoit  pas  combien  il  fera  de  tort  a  sa  patrie  par 
une  si  fausse  demarche  qu'il  lui  fait  faire.  non  seulement  il  y 
a  autant  a  perdre  pour  I'Angleterre  meme  que  pour  ses  Colonies 
a  Finterruption  du  commerce  de  cette  ville;  mais  si  les  Ameri- 
cains  continuent  a  etre  aussi  unis  et  aussi  sages  qu'ils  ont  ete 
jusqu'icy,  ils  se  mettront  bientot  en  etat  de  braver  tous  les  efforts 
de  la  Metropole,  et  quand  meme  on  reussiroit  a  semer  la  dis- 
sension parmi  eux,  cela  n'aboutiroit  qu'a  retarder  un  evenement 
que  la  grande  Bretagne  doit  regarder  comme  inevitable,  si  elle 
meme  ne  change  son  plan,  a  quoi  je  ne  vois  aucune  apparence. 
il  semble  que  le  Ciel  ait  voulu  sur  elle. 

Repandre  cet  esprit  d 'imprudence  et  d'erreur. 
De  la  chute  des  Rois  funeste  avant  coureur.  Rac. 

J'ecris  par  la  voye  de  M.  Macquart  au  Dr.  Lettsom,  pour  le 
prier  de  nous  donner  des  nouvelles  de  son  Cousin  M.  Pickering 
qui  s'etoit  charge  d'un  paquet  pour  vous. 

Quant  a  I'electricite,  je  n'ai  rien  de  nouveau  a  vous  mander. 
Mais  il  me  revient  dans  ce  moment  une  idee  au  sujet  de  vos 
mouches  noyes  en  Amerique  dans  du  vin  de  Madere  et  ressuscitees 
a  Londres.  croyez  vous  que  cette  experience  put  reussir  egale- 
ment  sur  les  abeilles,  et  jusqu'a  quel  point,  car  ce  seroit  une  voye 
bien  oeconomique  pour  en  faire  venir  de  loin. 

Recevez  mille  amities  de  ma  femme,  de  Mile.  Biheron,  de  MM. 
Dalibard,  de  Beaumont,  Du  Pont,  de  Lor,  &c.  J'ai  I'honneur, 
etc. 

A  Paris  i6®  avril  1774 

(17  avril.)  Je  viens  de  recevoir  par  le  canal  de  M.  Le  Roy 
le  discours  de  M.  Pringle  a  la  societe  royale  du  30^  g^""®  dernier, 
que  je  m'en  vais  lire  immediatement  et  surement  avec  grand 
plaisir,  mais  il  faut  que  ma  lettre  parte  auparavant.  je  vous 
supplie  de  lui  en  faire  mes  justes  remercimens. 

Je  rouvre  ma  lettre  pour  vous  dire  que  M^  de  Lore  que  je  viens 
de  rencontrer  et  qui  vous  salue,  n'a  point  du  tout  ete  surpris  de 
I'experience  de  M'"  Walsh,  qui  n'etoit  point  nouvelle  pour  lui, 
(Ct  ne  paroitra  nouvelle  a  aucun  Physicien  qui  se  soit  exerce  a 
faire  des  barometres  lumineux,  le  succes  dependant  absolument 
du  vide  imparfait,  et  manquant  constamment  dans  le  vide  par- 
fait. 

Apropos  de  M.  Walsh,  quand  nous  donnera-t-il  le  detail  de 
ses  experiences  sur  la  torpille? 
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A  Paris  ce  22^  7t>re  1774. 

Mon  cher  Maitre:  — Votre  lettre  du  10®  aout  m'a  penetre  Fame 
du  plus  delicieux  sentiment,  en  me  montrant  de  quelle  fagon  la 
mienne  du  28^  juillet  vous  avoit  affecte.  c'est  un  nouvel  aiguillon 
pour  me  presser  d'executer  mon  projet  d'un  petit  voyage  a 
Londres;  cependant  ma  grande  affaire  n'est  point  encore  termi- 
nee,  peutetre  le  sera-t-elle  sous  huit  jours,  peutetre  durera-t-elle 
encore  six  semaines  de  plus,  mais  le  denouement  en  est  sur 
desormais;  et  des  que  j'en  serai  debarrassee,  j'aurois  bientot  fait 
mon  paquet  pour  partir  et  me  rendre  aupres  de  vous.  M.  Magal- 
haens  m'a  non  seulement  fait  esperer  que  je  vous  trouverois  en- 
core en  Angleterre,  mais  il  m'a  laisse  entrevoir  une  lueur  d'es- 
perance  que  vous  pourriez  faire  un  tour  a  Paris  cet  hiver,  plust 
a  Dieu  que  nous  eussions  la  satisfaction  de  vous  y  posseder  en- 
core une  fois!  et  en  effet  je  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  n'ayez  pese 
murement  toutes  les  circonstances  de  votre  presente  situation; 
je  ne  suis  pas  a  portee  de  tout  combiner  a  cet  egard,  mais  a  vue 
de  pays,  voicy  ce  qui  m 'ensemble.  Votre  depart  pour  I'Amerique 
dans  ce  moment  de  crise  donneroit  beaucoup  d'ombrage  au  gou- 
vernement  Britannique,  et  qui  sait  ce  qu'ils  ne  seroient  pas  capables 
d'attenter?  votre  sejour  a  Londres  ne  leur  plait  peutetre  gueres 
da  vantage,  et  peut  d'ailleurs  vous  exposer  a  des  mauvaises 
humeurs  d'une  populace  effrenee,  qui  s'emporte  souvent  et  sait 
rarement  pourquoi  si  le  meme  peuple  en  France  est  appelle  brise- 
'  raison,  en  Angleterre  il  pourroit  s'appeller  brise-tout;  avec  la 
notre  il  n'y  a  rien  a  craindre,  vis  a  vis  du  votre  il  n'y  a  point  a 
rire.  venez  done,  cher  Ami,  laisser  passer  Forage,  Sat  Patriae, 
Priamoque.  Jamais  la  France  n'a  ete  si  tranquille,  ni  n'a  paru 
mieux  fondee  dans  ses  esperances  d'un  heureux  avenir.  Notre 
nouveau  Controlleur  general,  M.  Turgot,  avec  des  vertus  et  des 
lumieres,  a  la  confiance  du  Roi  et  du  public,  un  arret  du  conseil 
dresse  sur  im  moule  bien  different  des  precedens  nous  a  donne 
(hier)  la  liberte  la  plus  complete  du  commerce  des  bleds  dans 
Finterieur  du  royaume,  et  annonce  le  pleine  et  indefinie  liberte  de 
ce  commerce  meme  a  Fexterieur  comme  assez  prochaine.  la 
liberte  de  la  presse  est  presque  entierement  retablie,  ou  n'en 
excepte  que  les  matieres  de  religion  sur  lesquelles  il  faut  se  taire, 
et  laisser  la  superstition  s'eteindre  d'elle  meme. 

Je  me  propose  de  porter  aujourd'huy  a  la  censure,  un  petit 
prospectus  d'une  suite  de  papiers  plus  ou  moins  nombreuse  et 
frequente,  sans  assujetissement  formet,  sous  le  titre  de:  Le  Corre- 
spondant  de  Philadelphie.  II  ne  vous  sera  pas  difficile  de  deviner 
sur  le  titre  seul  que  vous  meme  avez  fait  mes  premiers  fonds  pour 
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cette  entreprise  et  etes  ma  principale  ressource  pour  la  remplir. 
Si  vous  etiez  icy  pour  racheminer,  et  I'animer,  je  serois  bien 
plus  assure  du  succes.  j'y  annonce  une  grande  variete  et  une 
certaine  abondance  de  nouveautes  politiques  et  litteraires  de 
TAmerique,  et  specialement  de  Philadelphie  que  je  mets  en 
parallele  avec  Paris,  mais  j'ai  peur  que  vous  ne  trouviez  le 
parallele  un  peu  foible. 

J'ai  fait  harceler  inutilement  jusqu'icy  M.  Stanley,  non 
seulement  par  M.  La  Roi,  mais  encore  par  une  de  ses  Cousines 
qui  se  flatte  d'en  venir  a  bout. 

Ma  femme  et  ses  Amies  ne  sont  pas  moins  impatientes  que 
moi  de  vous  embrasser,  Monsieur  et  cher  Ami.  soyez  bien  assure 
qu'on  ne  sauroit  etre  plus  parfaitement.  Votre  tres  fidele  et  tres 
affectionne  serviteur. 

DUBOURG. 

Mes  respects  s.  v.  p.  a  Mr.  Pringle. 

A  Paris  ce  lo^  S^^e  1774. 

J'ai  regu,  Mon  cher  Maitre,'vos  deux  cheres  petites  lettres  du 
2i«  aout  et  4«  8^^«  et  dans  celle  cy  une  petite  feuille  du  journal 
de  Pensylvanie  que  m'a  fait  le  plus  grand  plaisir,  et  que  je 
tacherai  qui  ne  soit  pas  perdre  pour  ce  pays  cy.  Je  vous  prie, 
lorsque,  vous  avez  quelques  papiers  semblables,  ou  autre  dont  il 
vous  plaira  de  me  regaler,  de  vouloir  me  les  adresser.  To  Dr. 
B.  D.  at  the  Abbot  Baudeau,  et  d'ajouter  une  envelope  exterieure 
(ou  chemise)  a  Monseigneur,  Monseigneur  Turgot,  Ministre 
d'Etat  et  Controlleur  general  des  finances,  a  Paris,  au  moyen 
de  cela  tons  vos  paquets  me  parviendront  francs  de  port,  grands 
ou  petits,  fut-ce  des  volumes  entiers. 

Je  serai  bien  enchante  de  recevoir  icy  Monsieur  votre  Neveu, 
et  comble  de  joye  si  je  puis  I'accompagner  a  son  retour  en  Angle- 
terre;  j'espere  le  pouvoir  au  commencement  de  decembre.  Je  n'ai 
encore  joui  qu'un  moment  de  M.  Le  Dr.  Priestley,  mais  je 
tacherai  de  le  joindre  un  peu  plus  a  mon  aise,  et  de  profiter 
autant  qu'il  sera  en  moy  de  I'occasion  de  cultiver  la  connoissance 
d'un  homme  d'un  si  grand  merite,  dont  j'ai  lu  les  experiences  sur 
les  differentes  sortes  d'air  avec  une  satisfaction  singuliere. 

Votre  petit  memoire  sur  les  effets  de  I'huile  pour  aplanir  les 
vagues  de  la  mes  est  traduite,  j'en  ai  relu  la  traduction,  et  le 
traducteur  devoit  me  la  rapporter  avec  quelques  parties  retouches, 
je  Fattens  et  j 'ignore  ou  il  loge. 

Apropros  de  cela,  confrontez  je  vous  prie  dans  Pline,  ce  quil 
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dit  de  Tusage  du  vinaigre  avec  ce  que  vous  en  avez  cite  de 
memoire,  vous  y  trouverez  une  difference  notable,  de  son  tems 
on  jettoit  en  Pair  du  vinaigre,  non  pour  appaiser  les  tempetes, 
mais  pour  dissiper  les  typhous  ou  les  trombes.  si  done  il  vous 
arrivoit  de  vous  retrouver  a  portee  d'lme  seconde  trombe  en 
Maryland  ou  ailleurs,  je  vous  proposerais  de  I'arroser  de  vinaigre, 
au  lieu  de  la  fustiger  avec  votre  fouet,  pour  voir  si  elle  seroit  plus 
sensible  a  Fun  qu'a  I'autre. 

Toutes  les  traverses  domestiques  que  j'ai  prouvees  des  [torn] 
quelques  annees  ont  prit  fin,  moyennant  un  sacrifice  [torn]  con- 
siderable; et  tout  sera  consomme  a  cet  egard  d'icy  au  commence- 
ment de  decembre. 

Ma  femme  et  ses  bonnes  Amies  vous  presentent  leurs  civilites 
et  vous  embrassent  a  I'envi  I'une  de  I'autre. 

Mes  respectueux  complimens,  s'il  vous  plait,  a  M.  Pr ingle. 
J'ai  I'honneur,  etc. 

DUBOURG. 

A  Paris  ce  13  y  i77S. 

Mon  cher  Maitre :  —  II  y  a  longtems  que  je  n'ai  eu  I'honneur 
de  vous  ecrire  j'en  suis  honteux.  lors  du  depart  du  Mrs.  Magel- 
lan et  Priestley,  j'avois  une  lettre  prete  a  fermer  lor^u'on 
m'annonga  pour  le  jour  meme  de  la  part  la  M.  Le  Roy  que  son 
parent  m'apporteroit  les  8  Louis  qu'il  vous  doit,  je  I'attendis 
vainement  et  je  passay  chez  M.  Magellan  2  heurs  apres  son 
depart,  depuis  ce  tems  ce  meme  homme  m'a  fait  reiterer  de 
semaine  en  semaine  la  meme  promesse,  et  ne  la  point  encore 
tenu.  quoiqu'une  de  ses  parentes  le  lutine  presque  sans  cesse 
sur  cela.  Votre  belle  experience  de  I'huile  versee  sur  les  flots  a 
trouve  icy  quantite  d'incredules,  mais  d'un  autre  cote  plusieurs 
marins  y  ont  rendu  des  temoignages  favorables,  d 'apres  des  faits 
analogues  a  eux  bien  connus;  cependant  je  n'ai  point  appris 
qu'aucun  de  nos  Physiciens,  se  soit  attache  a  les  verifier  jusqu'a 
ce  jour.  Vous  savez  sans  doute  ce  que  Mr.  Allamand  a  fait  sur 
cela  en  Hollande,  et  avec  quel  succes  I'heureux  pratique  des 
matelots  de  Scheveling  me  persuade  de  plus  en  plus  que  I'idee  qui 
est  venue  a  un  marin  de  ma  connoissance  en  de  Billy  est  parfaite- 
ment  bien  congue.  il  voudroit  que  quand  deux  vaisseaux  se 
rencontrent  en  mer,  et  veulent  se  communiquer  quelque  chose  par 
leurs  canots,  on  jettat  du  vaisseau  qui  a  le  dessus  du  vent  un  peu 
d'huile  dans  Tespece  de  canal  intermediaire  pour  applanir  les 
lames  et  faciliter  I'arbordage  du  canot  a  I'autre  vaisseau,  ou  la 
lame  brise  le  plus  fort  du  I'ordinaire. 
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J'ai  regu  deux  lettres  bien  interessantes  du  Dr.  Rush  Tune  de 
S^""®  et  Fautre  de  g^""^  qui  ajoutees  aux  divers  autres  bons  materi- 
aux  que  vous  avez  eu  la  bonte  de  in'envoyer,  m'ont  mis  en  etat 
d'entamer  le  projet  qui  me  rouloit  depuis  assez  longtems  par  la 
tete  de  faire  une  sorte  d'ouvrage  periodique  fonde  sur  la  corre- 
spondance  de  Tun  a  I'autre  continent,    je  me  suis  decide  a  donner 
successivement  au  public  des  lettres  que  je  m'adresse  sous  le 
nom  d'un  Trembleur  de  Philadelphie  actuellement  a  Londres,  et 
ou  parant  mon  trembleur  de  vos  plumes  et  d'elles  de  vos  amis, 
et  y  mettant  par  cy  par  la  du  mien,  tant  pour  les  transitions  que 
pour  la  variete.    je  traite  librement  de  toutes  sortes  de  sujets  sans 
trop  me  compromettre.    La     de  ces  pretendues  lettres  de  Samuel 
Jone  est  datee  du  5«  7^'^  dernier,  la  2^  du  8^  La  3^  du  12.  quoique 
je  n'aye  commence  qu'en  9^^^  j'en  fais  trois  par  semaine  au  lieu  de 
deux,  jusqu'a  ce  que  je  sois  au  courant  de  mes  dattes  des  lundis 
et  des  jeudis.   J'en  ai  lu  plusieurs  a  divers  amis  de  differens  etat 
et  de  differens  gouts,  qui  tous  m'ont  paru  les  trouver  piquantes. 
j'ai  demande  une  approbation  pour  les  faire  imprimer  et  le  Cen- 
seur  royal  que  Ton  m'a  donne  m'a  laisse  passer  sans  difficulte  les 
choses  les  plus  hardis  sur  le  compte  du  Clerge,  sur  quoi  je  n'aurois 
pas  ose  en  dire  la  moitie  tant  il  y  a  un  an;  il  m'a  raye  quelques 
mots  qui  pourroient  ne  pas  plaire  a  nos  Magistrats,  mais  dont  je 
me  suis  departe  sans  peine,    a  ce  moyen  je  compte  mettre  le  i^^ 
recueil  sous  presse  dans  le  courant  de  ce  mois,  et  en  faire  dis- 
tribuer  le  i^^  cayer  le  i^""  lundi  de  mars,    cliaque  cayer  de  3 
feuilles  in  12,  et  cinq  cayers  faisant  le  volume  je  compte  en 
repandre  un  petit  prospectus  le  plus  tot  possible  et  vous  en 
adresser  quelques  exemplaires  pour  vos  amis,    mais  il  ne  faut 
pas  m'abandonner  a  mes  seules  forces,  cher  Ami,  je  fournirois 
mal  cette  carriere,  si  vous  ne  m'y  souteniez.    Samuel  Jone  me  le 
fait  esperer  des  ses  i^"^^  lettres.   tout  y  est  a  votre  gloire  et  bien 
peu  de  choses  mon  honneur. 

Vous  trouverez  dans  la  lettre  un  parallele  de  Philadelphie  et 
de  Paris  dont  on  a  ete  content  icy,  quoiqu'il  ne  fiatte  pas  trop 
ma  patrie.  j'espere  qu'il  ne  vous  deplaire  point.  Vous  verrez 
que  le  Parlement  Britannique  n'est  pas  menage  dans  la  4^  niais 
vous  verrez  ou  j'ai  puise  les  traits  dont  je  le  peins.  vous  en 
verrez  qui  sont  de  mon  cru  en  totalite  sur  les  assasins  de  no(?) 
sur  le  despotisme,  &c.,  mais  je  crains  bien  que  vous  ne  les  trouviez 
les  plus  foibles,  [incomplete.] 
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A  Paris  ce  19  Mars  1775. 

Monsieur  et  cheri  Maitre :  —  Votre  derniere  lettre  m'ayant  ete 
remise  par  M""  Williams  m'a  fait  un  plaisir  singulier.  L'avantage 
qu'il  a  de  vous  appartenir  de  si  pres  formoit  un  prejuge  bien 
favorable  pour  lui,  sa  physiognomie  ne  previent  pas  moins  en  sa 
faveur,  les  qualites  de  son  esprit  et  la  douceur  de  ses  moeurs  y 
repondent  parfaitement.  il  se  fait  aimer  generalement  icy  des 
hommes  et  des  femmes,  qui  le  prendroient  volontiers  pour  un 
frangois.  nous  desirous  de  le  posseder  longtems,  et  n'en  jouirons 
jamais  tant  que  nous  le  voudrions.  nous  avons  ete  tres  flattes 
qu'il  ait  bien  voulu  se  loger  a  portee  de  notre  quartier.  puissions 
nous  vous  y  tenir  egalement  et  fallut-il  donner  conge  a  tous  nos 
locataires  pour  vous  offrir  un  appartement  commode  chez  nous. 

J'ai  fait  donner  un  coup  d'aiguillon  a  M.  Stanley  pour  M,  Le 
Roy  qui  n'y  a  pas  ete  insensible,  en  le  prevenant  que  vous  ne 
laisseriez  pas  sa  pendule  en  Europe,  si  vous  repartiez  pour 
PAmerique,  comme  cela  pouvoit  arriver  au  i^''  jour,  et  quelle 
seroit  censee  tout  a  fait  a  vous  pour  vos  8  guinees.  j'espere 
qu'il  fera  les  derniers  efforts  pour  terminer  cette  affaire  dont  il 
devroit  mourir  de  confusion. 

On  debite  icy  divers  bruits  au  sujet  des  differens  de  votre 
Metropole  avec  ses  Colonies,  s'il  est  vrai  que  le  Ministere  pro- 
pose que  I'Amerique  se  taxe  elle  meme  suivant  la  proportion  une 
fois  reglee  par  le  parlement  de  Londres,  c'est  a  dire  que  telle 
somme  qui  fut  accordee  anneullement  au  Roy,  I'Angleterre  en 
fournit  tant  de  sols  pour  livre,  I'lrlande  tant  et  I'Amerique  tant, 
il  me  semble  que  vous  pourriez  d'autant  mieux  I'accepter  que  les 
richesses  de  I'Angleterre  et  Ecosse  ne  peuvent  que  diminuer  et 
celles  de  toutes  vos  Colonies  ne  peuvent  que  s'accroitre,  et  que 
malgre  cela  la  taxe  des  uns  ne  pourroit  etre  aggravee  sans  ag- 
graver  pareillement  le  fardeau  des  autres. 

Mes  lettres  sous  le  nom  d'un  Trembleur,  quoique  approuvees 
par  le  Censeur  royal  ont  ete  absolument  supprimees  par  la  Garde 
des  sceaux;  aussi  je  ne  puis  les  faire  imprimer  comme  je  me  le 
proposois.  tous  les  materiaux  n'en  seront  peutetre  pas  perdus, 
mais  je  ne  sais  quand  ni  comment  j'en  pourrai  faire  usage,  cela 
me  fache  un  peu. 

Soyez,  je  vous  prie,  bien  persuade  de  toute  ma  sensibilite  a  la 
parte  que  vous  avez  faite,  et  que  je  n'ai  apprise  que  par  le  deuil 
que  j'ai  vu  porter  a  votre  Neveu.^  il  est  bien  triste  de  perdu 
la  moitie  de  soi  meme  a  la  veille  pour  ainsi  dire  d'une  reunion 
apres  une  longue  absence. 

1  Franklin's  wife,  Deborah  (Read)  Franklin,  died  in  December,  1774. 
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J'ai  toujours  de  nouvelles  actions  de  graces  a  vous  rendre.  la 
pluspart  de  vos  pamphlets  sont  tres  interessans,  et  votre  nouvelle 
edition  sera  Fhonneur  de  ma  petite  bibliotheque. 

Recevez  mille  tendres  complimens  de  ma  femme,  de  Miles. 
Biheron,  Basseport,  &c. 

Voulez  vous  bien  vous  charger  de  mes  remercimens  et  de  mes 
respects  pour  Mr.  Pringle  dont  le  discours  a  I'occasion  de  prix 
accorde  par  votre  Societe  royale  vaut  au  moins  I'ouvrage  meme 
qu'elle  a  couronne;  je  crois  cependant  que  Ton  a  bien  fait  de 
deferer  cet  honneur  a  M.  Walsh  pour  encourager  les  riches 
amateurs  des  sciences  a  faire  un  aussi  digne  usage  de  leur 
opulence.    J'ai  Fhonneur,  etc. 

Je  ne  vous  dirai  rien  de  Mile.  Biheron  qui  a  Fhonneur  de  vous 
ecrire  elle  meme,  et  qui  aime  autant  a  peu  pres  que  moi  a  s'entre- 
tenir  de  vous.  Mais  je  vous  proteste  que  ma  femme  est  si  eprise 
de  la  meme  passion  pour  vous  que  nos  Pretres  et  nos  Moines 
perdent  tous  les  jours  de  leur  credit  sur  son  esprit,  cecy  soit  pour- 
tant  dit  entre  nous  sous  le  secret,  il  est  certain  que  si  sa  sante  etoit 
plus  firme,  elle  se  laisseroit  volontiers  mener  a  Londres  pour  vous 
embrasser  encore  une  fois,  aussi  bieji  que  M.  Pringle  qu'elle 
honore  aussi  tres  particulierement.  Pour  moi  je  redoute  le  prin- 
tems  prochain  plus  que  I'on  n'a  jamais  redoute  la  saison  des 
frimats;  et  de  tems  en  tems  je  ne  berce  de  la  douce  esperance 
qu'un  plus  long  sejour  de  votre  part  a  Londres  pourra  etre  neces- 
saire  a  vos  Compatriots  et  qu'ils  vous  y  retiendront,  et  que  vous 
repasserez  encore  une  fois  le  pas  de  Calais.  Dieu  le  veuille,  et 
me  fournir  I'occasion  de  vous  temoigner  efficacement  combien  je 
vous  suis  parfaitement  et  inviolablement  attache,  Monsieur,  etc. 


Franklin  to  William  Hodgson  ^ 

Passy  April  26,  1782. 

SiR^  —  I  duly  received  Your  several  favors  of  September  4th 
and  1 8th,  and  30th  October  which  sundry  Circumstances  pre- 
vented my  answering  regularly,  but  I  took  Care  to  order  the 
needful  into  Your  Hands  by  a  Credit  of  £400.15  Sterling,  which 
I  suppose  You  have  received. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  has  been  with  me  and  has  repaid  the  20 
Guineas  You  advanced  to  him.    I  give  You  a  great  deal  of 

1  From  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof. 
Guernsey  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
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trouble,  at  present  I  can  only  thank  You  and  that  never  suffi- 
ciently. Curson  and  Governeur  have  by  a  Letter  to  me 
acknowledged  Your  kind  Care  in  finding  them  out  and  making 
them  the  Offer  of  Money,  they  had  not  then  occasion,  but  still 
if  they  should  have  occasion  for  it  hereafter,  I  request  You 
would  furnish  them,  not  for  their  Subsistence  only,  but  for  any 
other  important  Use  in  defending  themselves  and  obtaining  their 
Liberty.    I  inclose  a  Letter  for  them. 

The  Affair  of  exchanging  Captain  Manley  against  Major 
Cowley  perplexed  me  a  little.  I  spoke  to  the  Minister  about 
it  and  tho'  Covt^ley  was  not  a  Prisoner  to  the  Americans  he  made 
no  Objection  on  that  Account:  but  I  did  not  press  the  Affair, 
because  I  have  found  that  particular  Changes  by  favor,  before 
their  Turns  tho'  they  oblige  particular  Persons,  are  grievous  to 
all  the  rest,  who  are  offended  with  such  Partiality  and  think 
themselves  slighted  and  injured  by  such  preference.  I  honor 
Capt :  Manley  and  should  be  glad  to  serve  him  and  indeed  all 
the  rest.  Perhaps  You  can  get  him  sent  over  among  the  53  You 
mention.  If  this  is  done  by  Your  Management  it  will  not  be 
so  offensive  as  if  by  mine.  Cowley  has  his  Parole.  I  will  get 
up  and  return  the  Engagement  entered  into  by  the  People  taken 
in  the  Snake  Sloop,  or  send  a  Discharge  from  it  as  soon  as 
they  arrive. 

Our  late  Success  in  Virginia  gives  Us  the  Disposition  of  a 
great  many  Prisoners,  and  as  it  may  occasion  Men  to  be  more 
wanted  there  in  Your  Service  I  would  make  a  Proposal  thro'  You 
to  the  Comm'rs,  which  is,  that  if  they  will  send  me  over  hither 
all  the  American  Prisoners  they  possess,  I  will  give  an  Acknowl- 
edgement of  receiving  them,  and  engage  that  an  equal  number 
of  English  shall  be  delivered  for  them  in  America,  Soldiers  or 
Sailors,  or  both,  for  the  Men  You  have  are  mixed,  a  part  of 
them  only  being  Sailors,  Our  Privateers  having  many  Land  Men, 
or  if  it  should  be  apprehended  that  Our  People  delivered  here 
may  be  used  in  Europe  against  You,  and  that  should  be  thought 
more  inconvenient,  then  I  would  propose  that  they  should  be 
sent  home  in  Your  Ships  and  exchanged  there  by  Your  Admirals 
or  Generals.  Some  Circumstances  of  Kindness  to  them  at  their 
Departure  from  England,  shewing  a  change  of  Disposition 
towards  Us,  might  have  a  good  effect  on  the  Minds  of  their 
Countrymen,  and  tend  to  promote  the  good  Work  of  Peace. 
Please  to  let  me  know  Your  Sentiments  on  these  Propositions, 
and  the  Sentiments  of  the  Board  if  they  think  fit  to  give  them. 
I  know  there  has  been  as  You  observe  a  great  many  Prisoners 
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released  from  Spain,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
Account  of  them,  if  the  Comm'rs  have  I  am  persuaded  they  will 
credit  Us  with  them.  There  are  I  believe  a  few  English  Prisoners 
still  in  France  that  were  taken  by  American  Privateeers,  but  I 
have  no  Account  of  them  from  the  Ports.  I  suppose  they  are 
sent  over  from  time  to  time  in  the  Cartels.  There  were  17  left 
at  rOrient,  last  Spring  brought  in  by  Our  Frigate  the  Alliance. 
It  is  long  since  I  heard  any  thing  of  them.  I  imagine  they 
were  sent  over,  and  that  as  We  were  in  debt  to  the  Commis- 
sioners they  have  given  Us  Credit  for  them  and  the  rest.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  how  the  Account  stands  at  present. 

I  wrote  to  You  some  time  since,  requesting  that  the 
Prisoners  may  be  allowed  i  /  per  week  from  the  Middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  March.  I  have  received  a  Letter 
from  sundry  Americans  in  Deal  Prison  viz:  Robert  Small- 
peece  Junr:  Allen  Ord,  Ephraim  Wales,  John  Parker,  Caleb 
Miller,  Jesse  Breed,  Edward  Hopper,  and  Amos  Easterbrooks. 
Permit  me  to  recommend  these  Men  also  to  Your  kind  Care  and  to 
the  same  allowance.  Does  not  the  Rev:  Mr.  Denward  live  at 
Deal?    Perhaps  he  would  be  Your  Administrator. 

I  mentioned  above  that  partial  favor  shewn  to  Particulars 
would  be  better  from  another  than  from  me,  there  are  some  whom 
I  should  wish  to  favor  if  I  durst,  as  their  Circumstances  or  Merit 
seem  to  claim  it:  but  I  cannot  well  do  for  one,  however  he  may 
merit  it,  what  I  should  be  under  necessity  of  refusing  to  many, 
from  want  of  Cash  as  well  as  of  Orders,  I  would  therefore  request 
of  the  good  and  charitable  Friends  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
who  take  the  Pains  of  the  Distribution,  that  where  particular 
Circumstances  make  it  appear  to  them  proper,  they  would  some- 
times favor  certain  Persons  in  some  unknown  name  concealing 
the  Source  from  whence  it  springs.  There  are  Capt.  Manley, 
Silas  Talbot  and  Zepheniah  Hatch,  who  have  written  to  me:  I 
cannot  comply  with  their  Demands  without  drawing  a  vast  many 
others  upon  my  back,  and  I  have  not  answered  their  Letters; 
but  I  wish  some  Addition  may  now  and  then  be  made  to  their 
Allowance,  tho'  not  as  from  me. 

I  inclose  Our  last  Gazette,  by  which  You  will  see  that  General 
Burgoyne  has  now  a  Companion  in  Misfortune.  This  World  is 
full  of  Changes  and  of  Chances.  War  in  particular  abounds  with 
them.  The  present  I  think  has  done  Mischief  enough.  When 
will  Your  Rulers  be  of  the  same  Opinion?  I  am  with  others 
empowered  to  treat  of  Peace  and  for  the  sake  of  Humanity  I 
heartily  wish  it,  but  I  draw  near  the  end  of  Life.   I  hardly  expect 
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that  in  my  time  there  will  be  any  use  made  of  Our  Commission. 
With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  Esteem,  I  am  etc. 

B:  Franklin. 

I  desire  You  would  charge  [me]  with  the  Postage  of  this  and 
all  other  Packets  and  Letters  that  pass  between  Us. 


Passy  April  26.  1782. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  two  Favours  of  the  9th  Instant  came  to 
my  hands  but  a  few  days  since.  I  had  written  so  fully  to  you 
by  the  preceeding  Post,  sending  at  the  same  time  the  Passports 
and  Powers  you  had  demanded,  which  I  hope  will  be  sufficient, 
that  I  find  little  left  to  answer. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  memorial  you  presented  respect- 
ing the  Prisoners,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  the  Pains  you  have 
so  kindly  taken  in  that  affair. 

As  to  the  Expence  to  the  Transports  and  Provisions,  I  would 
just  remark,  that  a  great  Number  of  our  People,  made  Prisoners 
in  America,  instead  of  being  exchanged  there,  were  cruelly  and 
unnecessarily  sent  by  Admiral  Rodney  to  England  in  Irons,  and 
pack'd  together  in  the  unwholesome  Holds  of  the  Ships,  which 
kiird  many.  The  Provisions  for  those  taken  in  these  Seas,  should, 
I  think  in  Justice  be  compensated  by  an  equal  Quantity  delivered 
in  America  to  the  Prisoners  we  shall  give  in  Exchange  to  be 
returned  in  Europe.  The  Transport  Vessels  would  perhaps  go  in 
their  Ballast,  as  they  will  be  wanted  probably  in  America  to 
receive  the  exchanged  Men,  or  to  remove  their  Garrisons;  and 
if  your  Government  will  accept  my  first  Proposition,  and  deliver 
our  men  to  me  here,  I  would  save  it  the  Expence  of  hiring  Ships 
for  transporting  them  to  America,  as  I  could  easily  find  the  Means 
of  doing  it  in  our  own  or  French  Ships. 

Having  mentioned  these  Ideas,  I  confide  the  whole  Transaction 
to  your  Judgment  and  Equity,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with  any 
Agreement  you  make,  for  I  know  you  will  do  what  is  right  and 
obtain  for  us  every  advantage  we  ought  to  expect.  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  intended  Kindness  to  the  Prisoners,  so  as  to  render  their 
Voyage  comfortable,  gives  me  great  Pleasure,  not  so  much  on 
Account  of  an  Expence  to  be  saved  by  that  means,  but  because  I 
know  it  will  have  an  excellent  Effect  in  America,  by  its  Tendency  to 
conciliate;  which  I  think  a  material  Point  that  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  both  Sides  at  present:  for  a  Peace  may  be  made  by  merely 
agreeing  to  cease  fighting;  and  that  may  be  without  Reconciliation; 
in  which  Case  the  Peace  will  be  less  advantageous  and  of  a  short 
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Duration.  Whatever  Allowance  his  Lordship  makes  for  the  Pur- 
pose above  mentioned  to  the  Prisoners  in  England,  I  suppose  he 
will  extend  also  to  those  in  Ireland.  If  not,  I  request  you  will 
desire  your  Friends  at  Kinsale  to  furnish  it,  and  I  will  pay  the 
Account  upon  Sight.  Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  best  Respects 
and  Thanks  to  his  Lordship,  for  this  Instance  of  his  Humanity 
and  Benevolence  towards  our  poor  People,  and  assure  him  I  shall 
always  retain  a  gratefuU  Sense  of  it. 

With  great  Esteem  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Dear  Sir,  etc.,  etc. 

B.  Franklin. 


Mr.  Charles  Moore  of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  sends  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 

H.  W.  Longfellow  to  Peleg  Sprague 

BowDoiN  CoixEGE,  Fcby.  23rd  1834. 

Phil'a.,  April  7,  1841. 

Hon.  Peleg  Sprague  .  ^  , 

Dear  Sir  — I  must  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  a  letter 
at  a  time  when  you  are  so  much  engaged  as  at  the  present  moment. 
I  certainly  should  not  do  so,  were  it  not  in  behalf  of  a  friend, 
and  upon  business  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  of  a  public  nature. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  four  American  artists  are  to  be  em- 
ployed to  execute  paintings,  upon  national  subjects,  for  four 
vacant  panels  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  A  very  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  George  Cooke  of  New  York,  is  very  desirous 
of  this  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself.  He  already  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  as  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  become  equally  celebrated  in 
historic  painting.^ 

1  passed  nearly  a  year  with  Mr.  Cooke  in  Italy,  and  I  can  bear 
witness  to  his  ardent  and  assiduous  application  in  his  profession. 
He  passed,  I  think,  four  years  in  Europe,  and  returns  home,  full 
of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  and  burning  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  some  great  work.  His  age  cannot  be  far  from  thirty-five, 
so  that  he  is  in  his  prime  —  a  man  of  fine  powers  and  long  ex- 
perience. His  style  of  painting  is  exceedingly  finished  and  beauti- 
ful, and  his  coloring  very  excellent. 

I  believe  our  Representative,  Mr.  Jarvis,^  is  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  this  subject  is  referred. 

1  He  was  bom  in  St.  Mary  County,  Md.  March  11,  f  793,  studied  art  in 
Europe,  1826-1830,  and  settled  in  New  York  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States.  2  Leonard  Jarvis  (1781-1854). 
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If  you  should  have  leisure  to  speak  with  him,  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  mention  Mr.  Cooke,  as  a  man  who  would  not  be  likely  to  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  Committee. 

Will  you  excuse  me.  Sir,  if  having  thus  far  pleaded  the  cause 
of  my  friend,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  favor  for  myself? 
From  reasons,  which  I  need  not  here  mention,  I  have  become 
desirous  of  leaving  Brunswick.  My  ardent  desire  is,  to  obtain  an 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  Legation  in  some  foreign  Embassy;  but 
this  I  suppose  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment.  I  have  no 
friends  in  power  under  the  present  Administration;  though  I  hope 
hereafter  to  procure  such  a  situation.  En  attendant  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia  —  a  friend  who  is  much  interested  in  my  success 
in  life  — informs  me  that  in  all  probabiHty  I  should  be  able  to 
procure  the  professorship  Mod.  Lang,  in  the  University  of  Va. 

I  have  requested  Mr.  Cooke,  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rives, 
Senator  from  Va.,  to  write  to  him  upon  the  subject,  to  see  if 
there  is  a  vacancy. 

If  you  will  ask  Mr.  Rives  (who  is  one  of  the  Gov"  of  the 
University)  what  the  state  of  the  institution  is,  and  what  the 
salaries  or  requisites  of  the  professors  are,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favor. 

I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  think  I  have  presumed  too  far  in  this 
letter.  I  should  not  have  written,  were  not  the  subject  of  much 
importance  to  me,  and  I  will  request  you,  in  conclusion,  not  to 
put  yourself  to  any  inconvenience  in  these  matters,  but  let  them 
wait  your  leisure.  I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  Your  Ob*.  Serv*. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Remarks  were  made  during  the  meeting  by  Messrs.  A. 
Forbes,  E.  W.  Emerson,  and  F.  C.  Shattuck. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

HAROLD  CLARENCE  ERNST 

By  JOHN  WOODFORD  FARLOW 


Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  whose  death  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber, 7,  1922,  at  the  Jordan  Hospital,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  31,  1855. 

His  grandfather  came  to  this  country  from  Germany  during 
the  wars  with  Napoleon.  As  the  chief  man  in  a  small  village, 
he  was  ordered  to  levy  a  tax,  or  tribute,  on  the  inhabitants, 
which  he  regarded  as  so  unjust  that  he  refused  to  obey,  and 
escaped  with  his  family  during  the  night  to  a  neighboring 
seaport,  whence  he  sailed  for  the  United  States.  He  regarded 
the  Germans  as  cravens  in  their  attitude  toward  Napoleon, 
and  never  allowed  German  to  be  spoken  in  his  family  except 
to  his  wife,  who  seemed  unable  to  learn  English  sufficiently 
well  to  speak  it.  This  vigorous,  independent  opposition  to 
injustice  may  well  have  had  an  hereditary  influence  in  produc- 
ing in  the  grandson  Dr.  Ernst's  well-known  courage  in  facing 
obstacles  and  his  devotion  to  high  principles. 

His  father,  Andrew  Henry  Ernst,  was  a  successful  business 
man  in  Cincinnati,  much  interested  in  horticulture,  especially 
the  growing  of  apples,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ohio.  His  mother,  Sarah  H.  Otis, 
was  a  very  able,  public-spirited  woman,  a  great  worker  in  the 
civil  war,  an  abolitionist,  and  a  pioneer  advocate  of  woman's 
suffrage.  The  Ernst  house  in  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  under- 
ground stations  for  escaping  slaves,  and  seems  to  have  been 
visited  by  many  of  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  day. 

Harold  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1876  with  the 
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degree  of  A.B.  and  from  the  Medical  School  with  his  M.D.  in 
1880.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1884.  After  a 
graduate  course  and  hospital  service,  he  settled  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  his  home  until  his  death.  In  1883  he  married  Ellen 
Lunt  Frothingham,  of  Boston.  In  addition  to  private  prac- 
tice, he  held  the  position  of  physician  to  out-patients  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  twelve  years,  until  1900. 

The  years  of  his  medical  school  studies  were  those  in  which 
many  of  the  great  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  Lister  and  Koch 
were  given  to  the  world,  and  under  this  influence  Dr.  Ernst 
became  a  persevering  and  enthusiastic  worker  with  the  micro- 
scope in  the  study  of  bacteria,  about  which  little  was  known 
at  that  time  in  this  country.  He  began  his  special  studies  at 
the  old  medical  school  on  North  Grove  Street,  in  a  sort  of 
closet  in  the  Warren  Museum,  meeting  with  little  encourage- 
ment and  much  opposition  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
medical  profession  on  the  important  relations  between  bac- 
teria and  medical  and  surgical  diseases.  He  made  two  trips 
to  Europe  to  learn  about  Koch's  discovery  of  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis  and  studied  in  Koch's  laboratory  the  use  of 
tuberculin,  of  which  he  brought  home  a  supply.  Although 
never  a  student  of  Pasteur,  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  every- 
thing that  emanated  from  the  investigations  of  one  whose 
work  he  considered  as  contributing  the  most  to  the  progress 
of  medical  science. 

Beginning  as  assistant  in  1885,  Dr.  Ernst  slowly  but  stead- 
ily advanced  through  the  grades  of  demonstrator,  instructor, 
assistant  professor,  until,  in  1895,  he  was  made  professor  of 
bacteriology,  a  position  he  held  until  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  six  lectures  that  he  gave  in  1885  were  the  first  lectures 
on  bacteriology  given  in  this  country,  that  is,  as  a  part  of  a 
medical  course  by  a  special  teacher.  Since  that  time  a  genera- 
tion of  students  has  passed  under  his  instruction,  spreading 
among  the  profession  and  the  public  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  service  that  bacteriology  has  rendered  to  the  world. 
The  growth  of  his  department  from  the  primitive  quarters 
in  1885  to  the  splendidly  equipped  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms  in  the  buildings  on  Longwood  Avenue  is  proof  that  it 
is  receiving  the  recognition  he  had  worked  so  hard  for  years 
to  obtain  for  it.   It  must  have  been  pleasing  to  him  that  the 
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new  street  leading  from  the  parkway  to  the  medical  school 
received  the  name  of  ''Avenue  Louis  Pasteur." 

Dr.  Ernst  was  one  of  the  early  investigators  of  tubercu- 
losis in  cows  and  the  contagiousness  of  their  milk,  and  he 
wrote  much  of  value  on  these  topics.  He  made  all  the 
tuberculin  used  by  the  City  of  Boston  until  the  entire  work 
was  taken  over  by  the  State.  The  use  of  antitoxin  and  its 
cHnical  value  in  diphtheria  occupied  much  of  his  time  and 
thought,  and  all  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  available  in  Boston 
was  made  in  his  laboratory  for  a  long  time,  the  methods  of 
preparation  and  the  tests  for  purity  and  strength  being 
worked  out  by  him,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  and  dis- 
couragement. The  fact  that  he  had  been  a  practising  physi- 
cian with  large  clinical  experience  and  was  at  the  same  time 
a  trained  bacteriologist  made  his  scientific  work  of  greater 
value,  because,  as  Professor  W.  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  well  says,  ''He  had  practised  and  knew  how  to 
apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  laboratory." 

In  its  early  days,  bacteriology  was  much  simpler  than 
it  is  today,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  physician  could 
now  continue  to  follow  bacteriology  as  a  profession  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  private  practice  and  hospital  service. 
Dr.  Ernst  must  have  worked  hard  to  do  this,  but  the  time 
came,  about  1895,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
private  practice  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  scientific 
work. 

An  important  service  done  in  his  laboratory  was  the  suc- 
cessful employment  of  the  methods  of  ultra-violet  photo- 
micrography and  the  improvement  of  the  technic  for  its  use 
in  the  rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Hamilton  Osgood,  in  1886,  he  received  from  Pasteur's 
laboratory  two  rabbits  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the 
virus  of  rabies,  one  by  Pasteur  himself,  the  other  by  his 
assistant.  This  material  served  as  a  source  from  which 
Dr.  Ernst  conducted  a  series  of  research  experiments,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  ready,  if  called  on  later  by  the 
State,  to  supply  the  means  for  the  treatment  of  the  dreaded 
disease  hydrophobia. 

For  some  of  the  work  which  originated  in  his  laboratory 
Dr.  Ernst  failed  to  receive  due  credit;  for  instance,  when  in 
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practice  he  prepared  and  used  sterilized  milk  for  his  sick 
babies  before  this  was  done  by  anyone  else,  although  the 
credit  is  generally  given  to  those  who  learned  it  from  him. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  sent  me  an  extract  from  an  article 
that  he  wrote  for  the  Boston  Transcript  of  March  13,  191 2, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  received  from  Dr.  Ernst  sugges- 
tions about  sterilizing  surgical  dressings  and  used  with  suc- 
cess in  his  cHnic  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  an 
apparatus  made  for  him  by  Dr.  Ernst  for  this  purpose  before 
the  publication  of  Lister's  book  advocating  similar  proce- 
dures was  published. 

In  1896  Dr.  Ernst  was  made  sole  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Medical  Research  and  was  still  editor  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  was  a  position  that  required  much  labor,  great 
perseverance  and  power  of  discrimination  in  order  to  recog- 
nize what  was  of  real  value  as  research.  The  Journal  has 
maintained  its  high  standard  and  has  an  international  repu- 
tation. He  helped  to  form  the  Association  of  American 
Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists,  and  was  its  secretary  from 
1901  to  191 7,  except  the  year  of  his  presidency.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1906,  he  was  a  much  appreciated  helper  of  Dr.  Bowditch 
and  Dr.  Warren,  and  his  great  executive  ability  was  freely 
called  on.  He  edited  for  the  occasion  a  most  admirable 
history  of  the  school  and  the  dedication  exercises. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  appeared  before  committees  of 
the  legislature  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  high  standards  of 
medical  education,  of  better  registration  laws,  of  the  value 
of  animal  experimentation  and  vaccination,  always  in  the 
face  of  determined  opposition,  as  can  be  well  understood; 
but  this  did  not  deter  him.  Whenever  anything  difficult 
was  to  be  done,  especially  if  great  persistence  and  indomi- 
table courage  were  necessary.  Dr.  Ernst  was  the  one  to 
call  on. 

In  the  recent  war,  he  offered  his  services  and  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Northeastern  Division  Laboratory  work, 
with  rank  of  major,  all  contagious  diseases  coming  under  his 
inspection.  This  position  he  held  until  the  Government 
had  equipped  a  special  laboratory  and  the  work  was  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  the  regular  army  men.  He  had  a  strong, 
commanding  figure  and  erect  carriage,  and  his  grey  mous- 
tache gave  him  a  distinguished,  military  look  well  in  har- 
mony with  his  uniform  as  major. 

In  college  and  in  the  medical  school  he  was  a  noted  base- 
ball player,  famous  as  one  of  the  first  to  fathom  the  mystery 
of  the  curved  pitched  ball,  which  had  been  regarded  by 
some  scientific  men  as  an  impossibility.  A  recent  article 
in  one  of  the  Boston  papers  ^  devoted  nearly  a  page  to  his 
prowess  as  a  pitcher  and  the  credit  that  was  due  him  for 
his  work  in  developing  the  possibilities  of  what  has  become 
one  of  the  special  features  of  the  great  American  game.  He 
was  also  an  ardent  lover  of  golf  and  was  on  the  team  of 
the  Brookline  Country  Club,  an  unusual  record  for  a  profes- 
sor of  bacteriology,  who  had  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in 
the  laboratory.  At  his  summer  home  in  Plymouth,  he 
gloried  in  the  out-of-doors  life,  the  growing  of  beautiful  pond 
lilies,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  He  was  a  lover  of  books, 
and  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  always  had  a  book  in  his 
hand. 

In  November,  1920,  Dr.  Ernst  was  elected  a  member  of 
this  Society,  and  read  the  report  of  the  committee  to  examine 
the  library  in  April,  1921.  In  the  room  below  us  is  his 
notable  collection  of  sundials,  many  of  them  purchased  in 
Japan  twelve  years  ago,  and  shown  at  the  special  exhibitions 
of  the  Society  in  192 1  and  1922. 

Dr.  Ernst  was  an  able  man,  of  strong  character,  of  great 
courage  and  devotion  to  high  ideals.  He  had  the  type  of 
mind  that  wanted  everything  to  be  right,  and  he  was  willing 
and  ready  to  do  more  than  his  share  in  bringing  this  about. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  his  character  that  his  book-plate 
should  bear  these  words,  "  Ernst  ist  das  Leben." 

^  Boston  Sunday  Post,  September  10,  1922. 
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DECEMBER  MEETING. 

THE  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th 
instant,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  Mr.  Lord  in  the  chair. 
The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 
The  Librarian  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  Paul  Dana,  of  New  York,  through  Prof.  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent,  the  papers  of  Col.  Winthrop  Sargent,  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  this  Society  from  1794  to 
1820,  showing  his  connection  with  Rufus  Putnam  and  Manasseh 
Cutler,  the  settlement  at  Marietta,  his  own  services  as  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  proposed  territory  in  1786,  as  Secretary  in  1787, 
and  later  as  acting  Governor  in  the  absence  of  Governor  St.  Clair; 
also  letters  received  while  he  was  Governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  1798-1801.  These  papers,  running  from  1771  to  1820, 
contain  letters  from  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  Robert  Morris,  Rufus 
King,  and  many  others  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  period. 

From  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  by  deposit, 
through  our  associate  Rev.  Mr.  Frothingham,  that  portion  of 
the  Edward  Everett  correspondence  which  is  in  her  possession, 
running  from  1814  to  1865,  with  letters  relating  to  the  same  from 
1907  to  1920  and  some  printed  material. 

From  Miss  Clara  Bertha  Dobson,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  papers 
of  her  grandfather,  Lemuel  Shattuck,  the  historian  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  and  a  Resident  Member  of  this  Society,  consisting  of  a 
copy  of  his  autobiography,  1844,  and  letters  to  his  brother  Daniel, 
at  Concord,  1816-1835,  written  from  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  taught  school. 

From  Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge,  a  number  of  rare  maps,  showing 
battle-grounds  and  other  places  in  America  during  the  War  for 
Independence;  also  a  pencil  sketch  of  an  old  house  and  grounds 
on  Purchase  Street,  and  certificates  of  membership  of  his  father, 
Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge,  in  German  Societies  in  1850  and  1855. 

From  Miss  Emma  Rodman,  a  passport  issued  to  Samuel  W. 
Rodman,  Washington,  March  25,  1836. 

From  Leonard  F.  Austin,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  several  tax  lists 
of  the  Independent  Christian  Society  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1790- 
1840,  with  a  letter  to  Rev.  John  Murray,  minister  of  the  Uni- 
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versalist  Church  there,  which  was  established  in  1779;  also  two 
rare  tracts  printed  in  1785,^  and  copies  of  letters  relating  to  this 
Church,  April,  1776. 

By  purchase,  a  common-place  book  written  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  (i 650-1727),  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  has  been 
printed  by  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts;  also  an  account- 
book  kept  by  Benjamin  Stockbridge,  of  Scituate,  as  shoemaker 
and  miller,  1705  to  1729;  and  notes  of  his  son  Dr.  Benjamin 
Stockbridge  on  alchemy.  Also  four  folio  pages  of  an  account- 
book  of  a  Boston  merchant,  1 702-1 709,  17 14,  171 5,  and  the 
second  volume  of  a  diary  kept  by  Edmund  Quincy,  Jr.,  at  Dedham, 
April  28  to  November  2,  1852. 

From  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  papers  of  his  grandfather, 
Dr.  George  Shattuck,  1848-18 53. 

From  Mr.  John  W.  Farwell,  a  map  showing  the  burnt  district  of 
Boston,  1872,  issued  by  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  in  1876. 

From  the  Estate  of  Miss  Georgina  Lowell,  a  large  paper  copy 
of  Edmund  F.  Slafter's  Sir  William  Alexander  and  American 
Colonization,  extended  with  many  illustrations. 

From  Harold  Murdock,  three  Massachusetts  broadsides:  The 
Bloody  Butchery  by  the  British  Troops  at  Concord,  April  19, 
1775;  one  on  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  and  In  Provincial  Con- 
gress, Cambridge,  February  14,  1775,  resolves  recommending  a 
review  of  the  several  regiments  in  the  Province,  and  a  return  of 
their  condition  to  Congress. 

From  Grenville  H.  Nor  cross,  a  pastoral  eulogy,  "  The  Tears 
of  Friendship,"  composed  by  Nathaniel  Sigourney  on  the  death 
of  Miss  Polly  Webb,  Boston,  September  12,  1792,  written  on  a 
large  piece  of  parchment  by  William  Jenks. 

The  Cabinet-Keeper  reported  the  following  gifts: 

From  Harold  Murdock,  a  pencil  drawing  of  Tremont  Street, 
as  it  appeared  in  1800,  from  Hamilton  Place  to  Boylston  Street, 
made  by  George  M.  Woodward,  July,  1864,  from  the  recollections 
of  Dr.  Solomon  Davis  Townsend.    A  like  drawing  by  the  same 

1  An  I  Appeal  |  to  the  |  impartial  Public  |  by  |  The  Society  of  |  Christian 
Independents,  |  congregating  in  |  Glocester.  |  Boston,  |  Printed  by  Benjamin 
Edes  &  Son,  |  No.  42,  Cornhill.  |  m,dcc,lxxxv.  By  Epes  Sargent.  An  | 
Answer  |  to  |  a  Piece,  |  entitled,  |  "  An  Appeal  ]  to  the  |  impartial  Publick,  J 
By  an  Association,"  |  Calling  Themselves  ]  "  Christian  Independents,  in 
Glocester,"  [  Massachusetts:  |  Printed   and   sold   by    S.    Hall,   in    Salem.  | 
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artist,  drawn  in  1865,  is  in  the  office  of  the  City  Registrar,  City 
Hall,  Boston,  and  also  gives  another  section  of  Tremont  Street,  from 
School  Street  to  Hamilton  Place,  and  a  third,  representing 
Boylston  Street  from  Tremont  to  Carver  Street.  These  were 
photographed,  greatly  reduced,  by  John  A.  Whipple  and  copy- 
righted in  1866,  and  the  tv^o  Tremont  Street  sections  were 
reproduced  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Boston  PubHc  Library,  October, 
1894.  The  Murdock  drawing  is  earlier  in  date  and  shows  differ- 
ences in  minor  but  not  in  essential  details. 

From  Lemuel  A.  Welles,  of  New  York,  a  photograph  of  an 
original  daguerreotype  of  Daniel  Webster  in  his  possession. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Mary  Perkins  Q^incy,  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  a  miniature  of  John  Williams  Quincy,  Senior,  her  grand- 
father, copied  from  an  oil  portrait  said  to  have  been  painted 
about  1788. 

From  Dr.  John  W.  Farlow,  a  photograph  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  building  on  Tremont  Street,  corner  of 
Bromfield,  in  1880. 

From  William  Green  Shillaber,  a  large  photograph  of  the 
Friday  Club,  1855,  by  Hawes,  showing  portraits  of  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  C.  P.  Curtis,  Thomas  Motley,  Nathan  Hale,  B.  R.  Curtis, 
George  Hayward,  James  K.  Mills,  Francis  C.  Gray,  Nathan  Apple- 
ton,  Charles  H.  Warren,  William  Sturgis,  Thomas  Ward,  and  T.  B. 
Curtis. 

From  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mixter,  a  sketch  of  the  common  at  Athol, 
Massachusetts,  by  M.  E.  C. 

From  Miss  Alice  W.  Pearse,  of  Roxbury,  through  Joseph 
Morrell,  of  Dedham,  a  photograph  of  a  portrait  of  John  Langdon 
(172  2-1 783),  by  Merchant  of  Boston,  owned  by  Langdon  Pearse 
of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  and  painted  by  John  Greenwood. 

From  Miss  Emma  Rodman,  a  lithographic  view  of  Round  Hill 
School,  Northampton;  a  lithograph  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble;  and 
a  mourning  badge  in  memory  of  William  Henry  Harrison. 

From  Albert  D.  Bosson,  an  engraving  of  the  Boston  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  by  A.  Bowen;  and  an  impression  of  Thomas 
Pownall's  view  of  Boston,  which  appeared  in  Drake's  History  of 
Boston. 

From  Miss  A,  C.  Storer,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  460  coins  and 
medals,  some  medical  and  others  relating  to  Rhode  Island. 
From  W.  K.  Flint,  800  modern  coins. 
From  Delano  Wight,  eight  people's  money  bills  of  1880. 
From  Dr.  Storer,  eleven  presidential  medals. 
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The  Editor,  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  reported  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Philip  Hale  accepting  his  election  as 
a  Resident  Member  of  the  Society,  and  one  from  Clarence 
Walworth  Alvord  accepting  his  election  as  a  Corresponding 
Member. 

Mr.  NoRCROSS  gave  a  note  on 

George  Latimer 

The  first  fugitive  slave  seized  by  his  former  owner  in 
Boston  was  George  Latimer  on  October  21,  1842.  He  was 
confined  without  legal  process  in  Leverett  Street  jail,  and  was 
finally  bought  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver,  of  Tremont  Temple, 
and  set  free.  This  seizure  caused  great  excitement  in 
Boston  and  a  committee  for  his  defense  was  formed  and  a 
tri-weekly  paper  called  The  Latimer  Journal  and  North  Star, 
edited  by  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  William  Francis  Channing 
and  Frederick  S.  Cabot,  was  issued  from  November  11,  1842, 
to  May  16,  1843.  On  October  28,  1842,  Latimer  sent  to  the 
Boston  ministers  a  letter  asking  that  prayers  for  his  release 
might  be  offered  on  the  following  Sunday.  I  recently  ob- 
tained, and  now  give  to  the  Society,  the  letter  sent  to  Rev. 
William  Jenks  of  the  Green  Street  church  (formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  and  the  grandfather  of  Rev.  Henry  F. 
Jenks,  our  late  member).  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Samuel  E.  Sewall,  whom  several  of  us  remember,  and  the 
signature  of  Latimer  (by  his  mark)  is  witnessed  by  him. 

George  Latimer^  a  man  created  free  by  his  Maker,  and  who 
believes  himself  free  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  being  now  im- 
prisoned in  the  Boston  Jail  by  James  B.  Gray  who  claims  him 
as  a  slave,  requests  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that  he  may  be 
released  from  his  unrighteous  imprisonment,  and  preserved  from 
the  sufferings  he  may  be  called  to  endure  if  reduced  to  slavery. 

Ms 

Geo.  X  Latimer 
mark 

Witness:  S.  E.  Sewall. 
Leverett  St.  Jail,  Oct.  28,  1842. 

(Addressed)  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  or  the  officiating  clergyman  Green  St. 
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Dr.  Jenks  has  endorsed  on  the  letter  Rec^  &  read  (with 
a  few  curtailments)  L^'D's  day,  Oct.  30th,  1842." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  words  he  omitted  in 
reading  the  letter  from  his  pulpit. 

I  also  give  two  printed  circulars  of  the  Latimer  committees 
(October  27  and  December  8,  1842)  sent  to  Dr.  Jenks  asking 
for  aid  financially  as  well  as  by  prayer.  A  full  account  of 
the  Latimer  case  is  in  the  Life  of  Henry  L  Bowditch,  i.  133. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Rugg,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present,  was  read: 

The  Office  of  Attorney  General 

Recently  it  became  necessary  to  investigate  the  history 
and  power  of  the  office  of  Attorney  General.  Of  course 
resort  was  had  to  the  admirable  article  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Goodell,  Jr.,  in  2  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  x.  285-291,  both  inclusive.  The  statement 
there  made,  that  Benjamin  Bullivant,  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  at  a  date  uncertain  but  before  July  i,  1686,  and 
sworn  in  July  26,  1686,  has  been  generally  accepted  as  true. 
Reference  is  made  to  Bullivant  in  John  Dunton's  Letters 
from  New  England  (Prince  Society),  94,  as  a  physician  and 
pharmacist.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Edmonds, 
Chief  of  the  Archives  Division  of  the  Commonwealth,  that 
a  search  of  the  records  now  accessible,  and  not  easily  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Goodell,  might  reveal  an  earlier  appointment; 
therefore,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Cronin,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  Suffolk 
County,  and  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  a  careful  search  was  made  of 
records  at  the  State  House,  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and 
of  Suffolk  County  court  files.  The  only  record  revealed 
thereby  was  in  Suffolk  County  court  files  — No.  1857, 
Council  record  of  1680.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  on  April  29, 
1680,  Anthony  Checkley  was  elected,  by  the  Council, 
Attorney  General.  A  photostatic  copy  of  that  record  is 
transmitted  herewith.  Expressed  in  print  its  words  are  these: 

Att  A  meeting  of  the  Counil.  held  at  Boston  29.  Aprill  80 
*  *  *  * 

It  is  Ordered  that       Anthony  checkley  is  Appointed  Atturney 
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Generall  to  prosecute  &  Implead  at  the  Court  of  Assistants  on  the'' 
Adjourment  of  Court  Assistants  on.  ist  Wednesday  after 
y^  Election:  Elizabeth  Morse  presented  by  y^  Grand  Jury  for  a 
witch:  and  that  the  Secretary  Addington  and  said  m'"  Checkley 
is  Appointed  to  pvse  (peruse)  the  euidences  now  in  Court  & 
what  they  Judge  necessary,  to  be  sent  for  w%  such  othe^  as  m'^ 
woodbridge  or  any  there  Cann:  procure  &  show  necessary  to  put 
as  litle  charge  to  y^  Country  as  may  be:  &.  y«  Secretary  Issue 
out  his  warrants  Accordingly  for  all  persons  &  to  y^  keep"^  of  y« 
prison  at  Ipswich  to  bring  hir  Doune  at  y^  time.  ERR 

The  initials  are  those  of  Edward  Rawson,  Secretary  of  the 
Council  and  Court  of  Assistants. 

Although  the  appointment  was  for  a  specified  purpose  and 
a  limited  period,  yet  the  title  of  the  office  is  unmistakable. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  Attorney  General  was  appointed 
six  years  and  two  months  earlier  than  hitherto  has  been  sup- 
posed. The  results  of  this  investigation  are  summarized  in 
Commonwealth  v.  Kozlowsky,  238  Mass.  379,  at  385.  It 
seems,  from  the  list  of  Mr.  Goodell,  that  Anthony  Checkley 
again  was  Attorney  General  by  election  on  June  4,  1689,  and 
also  by  appointment  under  the  Province  Charter  on  Octo- 
ber 28 J  1692. 

In  this  connection  record  No.  975  in  the  Suffolk  Court 
files  is  of  interest:  Att  a  County  Court  held  at  Boston 
26*^  5  ^  i6yo  Richard  Callicott  is  Ordered  &  hereby 
impowred  to  be  Attourney  for  the  Court  at  the  Next  Court 
of  Assistants  in  what  case  or  cases  Criminal  have  appealed 
from  the  Judgm*  of  this  Court.  This  is  a  True  Coppie  as 
Attests  Free  Grace  Bendall  Clerk."  Manifestly  this  is  not 
the  appointment  of  an  Attorney  General.  It  is  made  by 
the  County  court  and  not  by  the  body  which  would  appoint 
or  elect  an  officer  with  jurisdiction  throughout  the  colony. 
His  tenure  of  office  is  limited  to  a  single  sitting  or  term 
of  court.  Moreover,  his  duties  are  restricted  to  the  cases 
appealed  from  the  County  court  of  Suffolk  County.  His 
duties  are  such  as  in  later  days  have  been  conferred  upon 
district  attorneys.  Although  not  so  named,  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  earliest  appearance  in  the  Commonwealth  of  a 
District  Attorney  or  of  an  officer  exercising  his  functions. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  reference  to  the  office  of 
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District  Attorney  in  the  statutes  is  St.  1807,  c.  18.  There 
is  ground  for  argument  that,  from  the  words  of  that  statute, 
possibly  a  previous  existence  of  the  office  of  District  Attorney 
may  be  inferred.  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  of  the 
appointment  of  a  District  Attorney  or  of  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  that  office  by  any  one  except  this  Suffolk 
record.  Search  of  the  early  court  records  of  other  counties 
may  disclose  similar  appointments  by  the  court.  Such 
search  wduld  involve  great  labor.  I  do  not  know  of  tradi- 
tion or  report  bearing  upon  the  point. 

Captain  Frothingham  read  a  paper  on 

The  Crisis  of  the  Civil  War  — Antietam 

The  Manassas  campaign  from  the  north  of  Richmond 
had  been  approved  by  Secretary  Stanton  and  General 
Halleck,  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  be- 
cause both  were  swayed  by  the  obsession,  so  harmful 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  for  restricting  the  use  of  our 
troops  to  regions  "  where  they  could  at  the  same  time  cover 
Washington  and  operate  against  Richmond."  This  was  the 
stock  phrase  at  the  time.  Following  this  line  of  doctrine, 
troops  had  been  kept  away  from  the  only  logical  base,  on 
the  James  River,  and  an  army  given  to  General  Pope  for  an 
operation  against  Richmond  from  the  north. 

Pope's  operation  was  a  failure  from  the  start.  The 
Northern  commander  had  an  ample  superiority  in  numbers 
(Manassas  and  Chantilly  —  Union  effectives  engaged 
75,696,  Confederates  effectives  engaged  48,527),'  but  he 
showed  no  ability  to  handle  his  troops.  Pope  was  also  in  a 
daze  as  to  the  whereabout  and  movements  of  his  enemy. 
As  a  natural  result,  he  was  outmanoeuvred,  outfought,  and 
badly  beaten  in  the  Second  Manassas  campaign  —  with  his 
defeated  army  in  full  retreat  to  Washington  in  the  last  days 
of  August. 

After  his  army  had  left  the  Peninsula  McClellan  had 
been  ordered  to  Alexandria,  where  he  was  kept  in  a  strange 
anomalous  position,  with  no  definite  command,  but  deluged 
with  puzzling  telegrams  from  Halleck,  who  was  breaking 

1  Numbers  and  Losses.    Livermore,  U.  S.  A. 
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down  under  his  responsibility  for  Pope's  campaign.  General 
Halleck's  telegraphic  dispatches  throughout  his  command  of 
the  army,  are  amazing  confessions  of  his  incapacity/  but  at 
this  time  he  was  at  his  worst  on  account  of  his  bewilderment 
as  to  the  real  situation  of  Pope's  Army,  for  which  he  had  made 
himself  responsible. 

After  the  event,  Halleck  tried  to  shift  some  of  the  blame 
for  Pope's  failure  to  McClellan,  by  claiming  that  Franklin's 
Corps  should  have  been  sent  earlier  to  Pope  by  McClellan. 
But,  among  the  vacillations  of  Halleck's  telegrams,  it  is  clear 
that  the  final  order  to  move  Franklin  was  not  given  until 
the  evening  of  August  28^  —  much  too  late  to  be  of  any 
help  to  Pope.  Beside  this,  the  following  telegram  of 
August  29,  from  Halleck  to  McClellan,  disposes  of  any  claim 
that  Halleck  intended  Franklin  to  make  a  rapid  advance  to 
Pope:  "  I  want  Franklin ^s  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out 
something  about  the  enemy.  Perhaps  he  may  get  such  in- 
formation at  Anandale  as  to  prevent  his  going  farther."  No 
other  evidence  is  needed  to  show  Halleck's  helpless  state  of 
mind,  and  this  man  had  been  made  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

All  doubt  is  removed,  as  to  the  status  of  General  McClellan 
at  this  time,  by  a  significant  telegram  from  President  Lincoln 
himself,  of  the  same  date  (August  29,  1862),  "...  but  I 
wish  not  to  control.  That  I  leave  to  Gen.  Halleck  aided 
by  your  counsels."  ^  This  telegram  shows  that  McClellan 
had  been  relegated  to  the  position  of  merely  being  an  adviser 
for  General  Halleck. 

General  Halleck  hopelessly  collapsed  under  the  strain 
August  31,  and  late  that  night  he  sent  the  following  pathetic 
dispatch  to  McClellan  (August  31,  1862,  10.07  p.m.):  "I 
beg  of  you  to  assist  me  in  this  crisis  with  your  ability  and  ex- 
perience. I  am  entirely  tired  out."  In  his  diary.  Chase 
bitterly  called  this  "  Halleck's  surrender  to  McClellan." 
McClellan  went  at  once  to  Washington  and  reported  at 
Halleck's  office  the  next  morning  (September  i,  1862). 

1  "  In  the  first  place,  General  Halleck's  deficiencies  as  a  general-in-chief 
are  everywhere  painfully  apparent.  It  is  plain  that  he  had  no  definite 
policy  of  his  own."  —  Ropes. 

2  Halleck  to  McCleUan,  8.40  p.m.    C.  W.,  i.  461. 

3  C.  W.,  I.  464. 
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McClellan  found  Halleck  in  great  confusion,  between 
optimistic  reports  from  Pope  and  persistent  rumors  of  de- 
feat. McClellan  gave  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  things 
were  going  badly,  and  he  urged  upon  Halleck  the  advis- 
ability of  sending  someone  of  his  staff  to  get  a  reliable  report 
of  the  condition  of  affairs.  McClellan,  with  much  difficulty, 
induced  Halleck  to  send  out  his  Adjutant  General  Kelton 
on  this  errand. 

The  report  of  this  able  officer  was  most  alarming,  as  it 
was  evident  there  had  been  a  disaster  for  Pope's  Army,  and 
that  night  Halleck  realized  the  threatening  situation.  This 
resulted  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  of  the  war. 
President  Lincoln  himself  fearlessly  took  control  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  next  morning  (September  2)  the  President  and 
General  Halleck  called  upon  General  McClellan  while  he 
was  at  breakfast.  This  interview  was  typical  of  the  great- 
ness of  Lincoln.  The  President,  with  characteristic  sincerity, 
told  McClellan  that  Pope  was  utterly  defeated,  that  Pope's 
army  was  retreating  in  confusion,  that  he  looked  upon 
Washington  as  lost,  and  he  asked  McClellan  if  under  the 
circumstances  "  he  would  resume  command  of  the  army. 

McClellan  without  hesitation  accepted  the  task,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  reassure  Lincoln  and  Halleck  as  to  the  danger 
of  the  capture  of  Washington.  The  President  then  verbally 
placed  McClellan  in  command,^  and  the  extraordinary  inter- 
view thus  ended  in  Lincoln's  giving,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
the  command  of  what  proved  to  be  the  decisive  campaign 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  spirit  of  McClellan's  acceptance  of 
this  high  duty  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  shown  by  Lincoln 
at  this  fateful  crisis. 

The  written  order  for  McClellan's  command  in  the  ensuing 
campaign  was  as  follows:  Maj.  Gen.  McClellan  will  have 
command  of  the  fortifications  of  Washington  and  of  all  the 
troops  for  the  defense  of  the  capital.  By  order  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Halleck."  (September  2,  1862.)  The  reinstated 
GeneraP  at  once  rode  out,  and  met  the  retreating  army. 

1  "  The  President  on  his  own  responsibility  once  more  charged  Gen. 
McClellan  with  the  defense  of  the  capital."  —  Irwin,  U.  S.  A. 

2  ''McClellan,  informally  reinstated  by  unspoken  verdict  of  army  and 
people  alike."  —  Dodge,  U.  S.  A. 
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He  was  welcomed  everywhere  with  cheering  and  enthusiasm.^ 
The  immediate  effect  of  his  presence  was  a  proof  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  personal  hold  upon  the  army.^  As  fast  as  the 
different  commands  came  in,  he  assigned  them  to  stations, 
and  before  morning  all  confusion  was  at  an  end. 

General  Pope  ceased  to  exist  as  an  element  in  the  military 
situation  after  the  following  order  from  Halleck  (Septem- 
ber 5):  ^' Maj.  Gen.  Pope,  Arlington:  The  Armies  of  the 
Potomac  and  Virginia  being  consolidated,  you  will  report 
for  orders  to  the  Secretary  of  War." 

In  the  first  place,  when  considering  the  military  situation 
on  September  2,  when  President  Lincoln  gave  the  command 
to  McClellan  after  Pope's  defeat,  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  panic  in  Washington  among  the  officials  of  the  Adminis- 
tration went  even  to  the  extent  of  preparations  for  the  evac- 
uation of  Washington.  This  is  shown  beyond  doubt  by 
Chase's  Diary  and  other  records  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Ropes 
states:  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  a  large  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  arsenal  to  be  shipped  to  New  York,"  and 
Gideon  Welles  records  that  Stanton  and  Halleck  were  filled 
with  apprehension  beyond  the  others."  This  must  be  recog- 
nized as  the  attitude  of  the  War  Department  and  Cabinet, 
from  which  President  Lincoln  had  broken  away  in  boldly 
giving  the  command  to  McClellan. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  equally  well  established  that, 
from  the  time  of  taking  the  command,  on  September  2  as 
described,  McClellan  was  not  infected  by  this  prevailing  fear 
for  the  safety  of  Washington.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
that,  from  the  first,  McClellan  had  divined  Lee's  real  plan  of 
crossing  the  Potomac  and  invading  Maryland.  This  was 
proved  beyond  any  question  by  the  fact  that  McClellan,  on 
September  3,  the  very  next  day  after  he  had  been  given  the 
command,  had  ordered  three  army  corps  (2d  and  12th  to 
Tenallytown,  9th  to  7th  Street  Road  near  Washington)  to 
operate  against  a  Confederate  invasion  of  Northern  territory. 

President  Lincoln's  drastic  action  was  thus  at  once  vin- 

1  Comte  de  Paris,  etc.  "The  scene  that  followed  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  From  extreme  sadness  we  passed  in  a  twinkling  to 
a  delirium  of  delight."  —  Battles  and  Leaders,  n.  550. 

2  "The  restoration  of  this  brilliant  soldier  seemed  to  have  imparted 
new  life  to  that  army."  —  Gordon,  C.  S.  A. 
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dicated  by  McClellan's  immediate  perception  of  Lee's  actual 
plan  of  an  invasion  of  the  North,  instead  of  an  attack  upon 
Washington  as  feared  by  the  Cabinet,  and  McClellan's 
correct  solution  of  the  problem  of  Lee's  real  intention  was 
all  important  for  the  success  of  the  Union  cause. 

Thus  promptly  McClellan  started  the  Northern  Army  on 
the  only  way  that  would  lead  to  the  defeat  of  Lee's  invasion, 
and  the  credit  of  pursuing  this  way  must  be  given  to  Mc- 
Clellan alone,  as  he  was  constantly  deluged  with  telegrams 
from  Halleck  to  call  him  back. 

The  campaign  that  followed,  Lee's  first  invasion,  was  the 
most  dangerous  threat  against  the  North  of  the  whole  war. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  only  offensive  undertaken  by  the  Con- 
federates with  chances  of  success.  The  greatness  of  the 
danger  was  not  realized  until  long  after  the  war,  and  what 
was  at  stake  for  the  Union,  outside  of  the  operations  in  the 
field,  is  not  even  at  the  present  time  generally  understood. 

The  details  of  Lee's  plans  are  now  known.  General 
Walker's  description  of  his  interview  with  Lee  at  the  outset 
of  the  campaign,^  quotes  Lee's  own  words  (September  6): 

In  ten  days  from  now,  if  the  military  situation  is  what  I  con- 
fidently expect  it  to  be  after  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  I 
shall  concentrate  my  army  at  Hagerstown,  effectively  destroy  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  and  march  to  this  point,"  placing  his 
finger  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.  "  That  is  the  object  of  the  cam- 
paign. You  remember,  no  doubt,  the  long  bridge  over  the  Sus- 
quehanna, a  few  miles  west  of  Harrisburg.  Well,  I  wish  effectively 
to  destroy  that  bridge,  which  will  disable  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road for  a  long  time.  With  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  broken  up,  there  will  remain 
to  the  enemy  but  one  route  of  connection  with  the  west,  and 
that  very  circuitous  by  way  of  the  Lakes.  After  that  I  can  turn 
my  attention  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Washington  as  may 
seem  for  our  interests. 

General  . Walker  naturally  showed  his  astonishment  at  this 
far-reaching  plan,  and  Lee  went  on  to  speak  of  McClellan, 
saying:  "He  is  an  able  general  but  a  very  cautious  one. 
His  enemies  think  him  too  much  so.  His  army  is  in  a  very 
demoralized  and  chaotic  condition,  and  will  not  be  prepared 

1  Walker,  C.  S.  A.,  — Battles  and  Leaders. 
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for  offensive  operations  —  or  he  will  not  think  it  so  —  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  Before  this  time  I  hope  to  be  on  the 
Susquehanna." 

Yet,  at  the  very  time  Lee  was  telling  his  general  that 
McClellan  would  give  him  a  start  of  three  or  four  weeks," 
which  would  insure  the  success  of  the  invasion,  McClellan 
was  putting  his  army  in  motion  to  repel  Lee,  and  this  spelled 
the  ruin  of  the  Confederacy.  As  Childe,  the  nephew  and 
biographer  of  Lee,  expressed  it,  ''All  hope  of  seeing  this 
magnificent  project  realized  vanished  before  the  rapid  march 
and  prompt  attack  of  McClellan." 

A  study  of  the  map  will  show  the  far-reaching  danger 
of  this  plan  of  General  Lee  for  invading  the  North  and 
cutting  the  most  important  lines  of  communication.  The 
physical  damage  to  the  whole  Federal  military  structure 
would  have  been  a  disaster.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  this 
respect.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  another  grave  danger 
impended  if  the  Confederate  invasion  had  been  successful. 
This  was  the  one  time  in  the  Civil  War  when  there  was  an 
actual  threat  of  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  Great 
Britain,  and  Southern  victory  in  this  campaign  of  Septem- 
ber 1862  was  a  bid  for  recognition  by  Great  Britain,  and 
also  by  the  French  Empire  as  a  matter  of  course. 

From  the  first,  Lee  himself  had  always  maintained  that 
European  assistance  was  necessary  to  win  independence  for 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  His  biographer.  Long,  quotes 
General  Lee  unmistakably  in  this  regard:  "  I  have  never 
believed  we  could,  against  the  gigantic  combination  for  our 
subjugation,  make  good,  in  the  long  run,  our  independence, 
unless  foreign  powers  should  directly  or  indirectly  assist  us." 

Acting  upon  this  conviction.  General  Lee  resolved  to  make 
his  invasion  of  the  North  a  bid  for  European  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  General 
Lee  felt  perfect  confidence  that  his  invasion  would  gain  a 
great  Confederate  victory  on  Northern  soil,  and  the  Southern 
General  wrote  to  the  Confederate  President  Davis '  inviting 
him  to  join  the  army  —  in  the  words  of  Longstreet  — 
General  Lee's  ''  deliberate  and  urgent  advice  to  President 
Davis  to  join  him  and  he  prepared  to  make  a  proposal  for 

1  Rebellion  Records,  xix.  Pt.  n.  600. 
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peace  and  independence  from  the  head  of  a  conquering 
army." 

Lee  thought  that  such  a  proclamation  from  the  Con- 
federate President,  published  on  Northern  territory,  would 
bring  about  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  European 
nations  would  directly  or  indirectly  assist "  the  South. 
This  result  was  eagerly  desired  by  General  Lee  and  he  thus 
made  it  an  important  part  of  his  military  plan. 

The  following  extract  from  the  biography  of  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  State,  will  show  how 
well  founded  were  these  hopes  of  General  Lee.^ 

The  Authorities  in  Richmond  were  heartily  in  accord  with  Lee, 
and,  inspired  by  his  confidence,  Davis  prepared  to  take  the 
field.  .  .  .  The  British  press  considered  the  Federal  cause  hope- 
less, and  Lord  Palmerston  was  writing  to  Lord  Russell  that  the 
Yankees  had  ''got  a  very  complete  smashing,"  and  that,  in  the 
probable  event  of  the  capture  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  the 
time  seemed  to  have  come  when  his  government  and  France 
should  "  address  the  contending  parties  and  recommend  an  ar- 
rangement on  the  basis  of  a  separation." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Russell,  "  that  the  time  has  come 
for  offering  mediation  to  the  United  States  government  with  a 
view  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederates," 
.  .  .  and  Russell  advised  this  course  in  any  event.  The  more 
cautious  Palmerston  replied  that  "  in  case  the  Federal  Army  again 
met  defeat,"  then  would  be  the  time  to  act,  but  if  not,  "  We  may 
await  awhile  and  see  what  may  follow."  .  .  . 

What  followed  was  the  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Sharpsburg 
or  Antietam,  and  the  checking  of  General  Lee.  Though  it  was 
not  a  very  costly  defeat,  the  prime  object  of  his  campaign  had 
been  lost  and  he  must  seek  safety  on  his  own  side  of  the  Potomac.^ 

Lee's  retreat  into  Virginia  changed  the  situation  at  once. 
Instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  victorious  nation  the  South 
became  again  a  part  of  the  United  States  in  revolt,  in  spite 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Confederate  sympathizers  in  England. 

1  Butler,  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  "  The  Confederate  emissaries  in  London 
had  access  to  excellent  sources  of  information;  far  better,  indeed,  than 
those  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Adams."  Charles  Francis  Adams,  C.  F. 
Adams. 

2  Butler,  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  See  C.  F.  Adams,  A  Crisis  in  Downing 
Street,  Proceedings,  XLvn.  372. 
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For,  most  important  of  all  in  moral  effect  upon  Great  Britain, 
the  victory  in  the  Antietam  campaign  had  put  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  a  position  to  issue  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  (September  22,  1862),  which  at  once  justified 
the  Northern  cause  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  part  of  the  British 
public,  although  at  first  there  were  bitter  outbursts  against 
the  proclamation  throughout  the  British  press. 

The  followers  of  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Forster,  who  had 
stood  by  the  Union  in  spite  of  the  cotton  famine,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  stand  up  against  a  successful  Con- 
federate invasion  of  the  North;  but,  with  the  Southern  army 
driven  back  into  Virginia,  and  with  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation before  the  eyes  of  the  British  public,  it  was  an 
entirely  different  situation.^  In  answer  to  Gladstone's  speech 
in  favor  of  the  Confederacy,  a  member  of  the  Palmerston- 
Russell  ministry,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  pointed  out 
in  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting  at  Hereford,  October  14, 
1862,  that:  "It  could  not  be  said  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union  had  de  facto  established  their  independence,"  and 
that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  be  recognized. 

In  September,  when  Palmer ston  and  Russell  were  con- 
fident of  an  approaching  Confederate  victory,  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing had  actually  been  called  for  October  23,  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  considering  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy. 
But  to  quote  from  the  biography  of  Benjamin  again,  The 
Cabinet  meeting  was  postponed,  and  with  it  the  question 
of  Southern  independence."  This  postponement "  was 
forever!  The  opportunity  was  lost,  for  never  again  was 
the  Confederacy  able  to  take  the  offensive  with  hopes  of 
victory. 

The  Southern  account  then  says  that,  after  Lee's  defeat, 
the  American  Minister  was  at  last  in  a  strong  enough  posi- 
tion to  intimate  indirectly  "  ^  that  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy meant  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations.''  The 

1  "  Meanwhile  Lincoln,-  taking  advantage  of  it  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Confederates  had  hoped  to  do,  had  issued  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion."—  Butler,  Judah  P.  Benjamin. 

2  Butler,  Judah  B.  Benjamin. 

3  Mr.  Adams  got  to  the  "real  object  in  the  interview":  "If  I  had 
entirely  trusted  to  the  construction  given  by  the  public  to  a  late  speech,  I 
should  have  begun  to  think  of  packing  my  carpet  bags  and  trunks."  — 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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Palmerston  and  Russell  Ministry  saw  plainly  that  the  tide 
had  turned,  and  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  was  no 
longer  a  part  of  their  policy.  In  the  words  of  the  organ  of 
the  disappointed  Confederate  agents:  "Therefore  the  min- 
istry does  nothing,  because  nothing  is  the  only  thing  which 
the  different  sections  will  agree  to  do." 

A  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  American  Minister  to 
England,  confirms  the  Southern  version  in  every  particular, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts :  ^ 

The  Alabama  sailed  for  Liverpool  on  July  29,  1862^  just  after 
McClellan's  reverses  in  the  Peninsula,  and  on  September  14 
London  heard  the  news  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Taking 
these  disasters  together,  it  seemed,  in  Europe,  as  probable  that 
the  North  had  been  overcome,  and  Lord  Palmerston  inclined  to 
think  that  Washington  must  fall.  On  this  supposition  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Russell  that  it  might  be  judicious  "  to  recommend  an 
arrangement  upon  the  basis  of  separation."  Lord  Russell  waited 
a  few  days  to  see  what  would  happen,  and  then  replied  that 
"  whether  the  Federal  army  is  destroyed  or  not,"  Great  Britain 
should  "  recognize  the  Southern  States  an  an  independent  state," 
and  should  arm  Canada  accordingly. 

In  September,  1862,  the  Northern  fortunes  fell  to  their  lowest 
point,  and  conversely^  the  aggressive  temper  of  England  cul- 
minated. Lord  Palmerston 's  view  fluctuated  with  the  fluctuation 
of  the  war,  like  a  barometer.  ...  On  September  17  McClellan 
won  the  victory  of  Antietam.  Instantly,  while  Lord  Palmerston 
cooled.  Lord  Russell  took  to  equivocation.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the 
proposition  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  made  to  Lord  Russell 
touching  intervention  remained  to  come  before  the  Cabinet,  and 
on  October  2,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Earl  Russell,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston wrote  that  had  the  South  continued  its  successes  against  the 
North,  mediation  might  have  been  opportune,  but  that  recently 
those  successes  had  been  checked.  Therefore  it  would  be  wise 
to  wait.  ...  On  October  23  the  Cabinet  met  .  .  .  but  that  day 
Lord  Palmerston's  opinion  prevailed,  and  nothing  was  done.  .  .  . 

Nor  did  Gladstone  stand  alone  in  recognizing  that  the  onset  of 
the  English  aristocracy  bad  collapsed  with  the  repulse  of  Lee  at 
Antietam.  By  a  subtile  instinct  all  Europe  and  America  became 
conscious  of  a  change  of  status.  It  was  the  United  States  now 
which  pressed  on  England,  not  England  on  the  United  States. 
The  dates  fit  with  an  astonishing  precision.  .  .  . 

1  Brooks  Adams. 
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Hitherto  Mr.  Adams'  work  had  been  chiefly  defensive.  ...  He 
had  indeed  made  energetic  remonstrances  in  regard  to  the  escape 
of  both  the  Florida  and  the  Alabama,  but  in  neither  case  had  he 
gone  so  far  as  to  put  a  pressure,  even  verging  on  coercion,  upon 
England  to  do  her  duty.  He  reached  that  point  on  the  day  when 
Great  Britain  admitted  to  herself  that  she  dared  not  strike  the 
North  after  a  victory. 

In  the  meantime  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
taking  a  stronger  hold  on  the  British  public,  and  the  "  Exeter 
Hall  influence  "  ^  had  grown  too  important  for  any  Ministry 
to  challenge.  Yancy  complained  that,  from  this  time  in 
Great  Britain,  the  question  became  merely  one  of  internal 
politics,"  ^  and  the  attempt  of  Slidell  to  organize  a  demon- 
stration for  recognition  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1863 
was  a  dismal  failure.  In  fact,  never  after  Antietam  was 
there  a  chance  for  recognition.  Consequently,  we  must 
realize  that  the  victory  of  Antietam  not  only  ended  the 
power  of  the  friends  of  the  Confederacy  in  Great  Britain, 
but  it  also  gave  the  control  to  Bright,  Cobden  and  Forster, 
the  friends  of  the  Union. 

This  phase  of  the  situation  has  not  been  sufficiently  real- 
ized. It  was  true  that  the  real  friends  of  the  North  in  Great 
Britain  would  have  continued  to  oppose  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  but,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  now 
established  that  the  friends  of  the  South  had  become  even 
strong  enough  to  influence  the  British  Cabinet.  After  the 
event,  it  was  all  very  well  to  assume  that  the  friends  of  the 
Union  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  block  the  recog- 
nition of  the  South  by  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  another 
thing  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened,  if  Lee's  plan 
had  succeeded  and  the  Confederate  army  had  reached  the 
Susquehanna,  with  the  Confederate  President  asking  for 

independence  from  the  head  of  a  conquering  army,"  as 
had  been  arranged  by  Lee. 

Knowing  these  possibilities,  we  must  recognize  that  in 
September,  1862,  the  crisis  was  real  and  imminent.  In 
America  our  physical  military  danger  never  was  so  great 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  friends  of  the 

1  Life  and  Times  of  W.  L.  Yancy. 

2  c  p  Adams,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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South  were  at  their  strongest,  with  a  definite  plan  for  recog- 
nition and  great  influence  in  the  British  Cabinet.  The 
Northern  victory  at  Antietam  unmistakably  turned  the 
scale  ^  —  and  forever. 

If  one  stops  to  consider  what  success  or  failure  in  this 
campaign  meant  to  the  North  and  the  South,  it  will  be  easy 
to  realize  that  it  actually  was  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War 
when  Lee  invaded  Maryland.  In  the  words  of  the  Benjamin 
biography:  "  Here  was  the  critical  moment  for  the  Con- 
federacy both  in  its  military  affairs  and  in  its  hopes  of  Great 
Britain's  recognition." 

This  issue  at  stake  in  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  military 
results  in  America,  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  when 
studying  the  Antietam  campaign..  Success  in  this  invasion 
of  the  North  meant  a  disastrous  cutting  of  the  most  im- 
portant Federal  communications,  with  far-reaching  results 
that  must  have  followed.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
there  was  a  strong  influence  in  the  existing  British  Cabinet 
to  respond  to  a  successful  Southern  invasion  of  the  North  by 
formal  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Conse- 
quently success  for  the  South  meant  a  double  victory,  in 
America  and  in  Great  Britain.  Conversely,  the  repulse  of 
the  invasion  by  the  Federal  forces,  that  drove  back  the 
Southern  army  into  its  own  territory,  meant  the  end  of  both 
these  hopes  for  the  South,  and  in  fact  the  end  of  any  hopes 
of  Confederate  victory,  as  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  also  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  Lee's  invasion,  and  this 
put  the  Northern  cause  on  a  winning  basis.  Of  course  all 
this  was  not  apparent  at  the  time,  and  even  to  this  day  has 
not  been  clearly  set  forth  in  any  history  of  the  Civil  War. 

With  such  great  dangers  impending,  McClellan's  decision 
to  take  the  army  into  the  field  against  Lee's  invasion  was 
the  most  mon^entous  of  the  war;  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  McClellan's  command  was  only  given  for  the 
defense  of  Washington,  and  the  War  Department  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  believe  McClellan  was  right  in  main- 
taining that  Lee  would  invade  Maryland. 

As  has  been  explained,  Lee  entered  the  campaign  of 

1  "Unknowingly,  and  with  the  narrowest  possible  margin  of  safety, 
the  crisis  had  been  passed."  —  C.  F.  Adams,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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Antietam  with  high  hopes  for  the  Confederate  cause.  He 
knew  the  great  results  that  would  inevitably  follow  a 
Southern  victory,  and  he  was  confident  that  McClellan 
would  not  be  able  to  get  the  defeated  Union  Army  in  hand 
in  time  to  oppose  the  Confederate  invasion. 

Jackson's  advance  force  of  the  Confederate  invading 
army  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  September  5, 
1862,  using  the  fords  near  Leesburg.  Jackson  was  to 
capture  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  rejoin  Lee's  army,  fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  invasion  which  has  been  given.  Lee's 
main  army  also  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  on  September  8 
was  near  Fredericksburg,  Maryland. 

From  this  place,  never  imagining  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  a  movement  against  him,  General  Lee  on  Septem- 
ber 8  issued  his  proclamation  "  To  the  People  of  Maryland," 
urging  them  to  make  common  cause  with  his  army.  On 
the  same  day  he  had  sent  his  letter  to  President  Davis 
urging  him  to  join  the  Confederate  Army  on  Northern  soil. 
Lee  was  supremely  confident  of  the  results  here  and  abroad, 
and  did  not  think  a  Union  offensive  was  possible. 

Yet,  what  Lee  thought  impossible,  McClellan  actually 
accomplished.  Not  only  was  McClellan  able  to  move  the 
Union  troops  into  an  unexpected  offensive,  but  the  Northern 
General  began  this  offensive  before  Lee  had  any  time  at  all 
to  carry  out  his  ambitious  project. 

As  we  have  seen,  McClellan,  the  very  day  after  being 
given  the  command  (September  3),  had  promptly  ordered 
the  2d,  9th,  and  12th  corps  north  of  the  Potomac,  ready 
to  act  against  an  invasion  of  the  North.  McClellan  added 
to  these  the  ist  and  6th  corps  and  Couch's  division  of  the 
4th  corps,  with  Pleasonton's  division  of  cavalry  to  cover  the 
advance,  and  on  September  7  this  entire  force  was  on 
the  march  to  oppose  Lee.  This  fact  was  so  utterly  contrary 
to  all  Confederate  calculations,  that  the  Southern  leaders 
were  not  able  to  conceal  their  astonishment,  after  the  event. 
As  Longstreet  expressed  it:  ''At  this  very  time  (Septem- 
ber 8)  the  recently  displaced  commander.  General  McClellan, 
reinstated  in  command,  was  marching  for  an  opportunity  to 
recover  his  good  name."  The  one  possible  move  was  being 
made  that  meant  a  double  defeat  for  Lee's  far-reaching 
plans  —  defeat  in  America  and  defeat  in  Europe. 
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But,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  so  far  was  the  Administra- 
tion from  realizing  the  situation,  that  throughout  the  An- 
tietam  campaign  McClellan  was  showered  with  telegrams 
from  Halleck,  telling  him  that  Lee's  move  was  a  feint  to 
draw  him  from  Washington/ 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  Union  cause  that  McClellan 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  held  back  by  this  constant  mis- 
information from  the  War  Department,  nor  was  he  diverted 
from  his  one  object  of  placing  his  army  in  front  of  Lee's 
Army.  Keeping  the  Potomac  on  his  left  flank,  he  moved 
steadily  to  this  end,  without  hesitation  or  indecision.  He 
marched  by  easy  stages  to  refresh  his  troops,  reorganizing 
his  army  on  the  march.  This  added  difficulty  of  reorgan- 
izing the  defeated  Union  army  must  be  fully  understood. 
As  the  Count  of  Paris  expressed  it,  "  McClellan  had  under- 
taken a  colossal  task." 

McClellan's  accomplishment  of  this  task  is  summed  up 
in  the  statement  of  fact,  that  he  forced  the  passes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  September  14,  and  was  able  to  inter- 
pose the  Union  army  in  front  of  Lee  before  the  Confederate 
General  could  get  his  whole  army  in  hand.  Not  only  this, 
but  Lee  was  caught  in  such  a  cramped  position  that  he  was 
unable  to  manoeuvre.  When  Lee  was  thus  pinned  down 
to  a  premature  set  battle,  the  whole  military  and  political 
scheme  of  the  Confederacy  was  defeated  —  and  this  sums 
up  the  essential  of  the  whole  campaign. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  McClellan 's  army  was  a  bolt  from  the  blue  for  the 
Confederates.  The  unmistakable  Southern  testimony,  that 
Jackson  himself  could  not  believe  McClellan's  army  was 
there  in  force,  is  tribute  enough  to  McClellan's  unexpected 
movement.      The  trouble  was  that  Jackson  could  not  be 

1  Halleck,  U.  S.  A.,  to  McClellan,  U.  S.  A.:  Sept.  9.  "  the  enemy's  object 
to  draw  off  the  mass  of  our  forces,  and  then  to  attack  from  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac."  Sept.  11.  "I  think  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  is 
in  your  front."  Sept.  13.  "  The  enemy  will  send  a  small  column  toward 
Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  draw  off  your  forces,  then  suddenly  move  on 
Washington."  Sept.  14.  "  Scouts  report  a  large  force  still  on  the  Virginia 
side  —  I  fear  you  are  exposing  your  left  flank,  and  that  the  enemy  can 
cross  in  your  rear."  Sept.  16.  "  I  fear  now  more  than  ever  that  they  will 
recross  and  turn  your  left,  thus  cutting  you  off  from  Washington." 
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made  to  believe  that  McClellan's  whole  army  was  in  the 
movement."  ^ 

General  Walker  states  that  Jackson  said:  "  I  could  not 
believe  that  the  fire  you  reported  indicated  the  advance  of 
McClellan  in  force."  General  Walker's  account  of  Jack- 
son's surprised  comment  is  even  more  significant.  Jackson, 
who  was  a  classmate  of  McClellan,  after  a  thoughtful 
silence,  said,  '  I  thought  I  knew  McClellan,  but  this  move- 
ment of  his  puzzles  me.'^ "  Is  there  anything  that  could  be 
added  to  show  how  great  was  this  unexpected  achievement 
of  McClellan,  especially  when  one  realizes  that  all  the  time 
the  War  Department  had  been  trying  to  hold  him  back  and 
divert  him  to  an  imaginary  defense  of  Washington? 

As  has  been  said,  Lee  had  detached  Jackson  to  capture 
Harper's  Ferry,  which  became  his  easy  prey.  Halleck  had 
insisted  on  keeping  a  garrison  in  this  place  in  spite  of  Mc- 
Clellan's warning.^  Jackson's  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry 
(September  15)  gave  a  first  appearance  of  success  to  Lee's 
campaign,  and  the  news  caused  great  exultation  throughout 
the  South.  The  place  was  of  no  strategic  value.  It  v/as 
left  severely  alone  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign  —  an  ad- 
mission by  both  sides  of  its  uselessness  as  a  point  d^appui/'  ^ 
This  is  the  best  measure  of  its  importance. 

As  was  usual  in  the  discussion  of  details  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war,  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  opened 
a  floodgate  of  argument,  after  the  campaign.  The  fact 
escaped  notice  that  it  was  like  the  loss  of  a  pawn  in  certain 
positions  in  chess  —  an  apparent  advantage  to  the  captor, 
but  with  a  Nemesis  to  follow.  The  harm  done  to  Lee's 
campaign,  by  this  diversion  of  Southern  forces  from  the 
main  objective,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry  had  detached  Jackson  from  Lee's  army  at  the  critical 
time  of  McClellan's  unexpected  appearance  on  the  field.  It 
thus  helped  to  prevent  Lee  from  manoeuvring,  because  Lee 
could  not  get  his  army  in  hand. 

1  Walker,  C.  S.  A.  "  Jackson  could  not  believe  that  McClellan  was  be- 
fore South  Mountain."  —  Henderson. 

2  "The  whole  infantry  and  field  artillery  force  of  the  garrison  might 
have  escaped  before  the  14th  had  General  McClellan's  advice  of  Sept.  7th 
and  loth  been  followed."  —  Franklin,  U.  S.  A. 

3  Longstreet,  C.  S.  A. 
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When  McClellan  suddenly  appeared,  the  Southern  forces 
were  still  separated,  and  Lee  was  forced  to  the  alternative 
of  taking  up  a  defensive  position,  gathering  his  forces  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  of  retreating  into  Maryland.  Conse- 
quently the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  had  really  helped  to 
tie  Lee's  hands. 

The  advent  of  McClellan's  army,  with  Lee  in  this  dis- 
advantageous situation,  made  impossible  any  of  the  dazzling 
manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  commander,  such 
as  were  successfully  carried  out  by  Lee's  lieutenants  in  other 
campaigns.  He  could  not,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  Southern 
general,  draw  the  enemy  to  a  field  wide  enough  to 
manoeuvre;  then  call  him  to  his  battle!  This  time  it 
was  Lee  himself  who  was  compelled  to  stand  and  fight. 
This  decision,  which  was  forced  upon  Lee,  must  have  been 
very  bitter  to  the  Confederate  commander,  who  always  pre- 
ferred the  offensive  with  freedom  to  mancruvre;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  fight  where  he  was,  or  concede  the  defeat  of 
all  his  vast  projects  by  a  retreat  into  Southern  territory. 

With  these  great  prizes  before  his  eyes  as  rewards,  Lee 
naturally  chose  to  fight,  and  took  up  the  strong  position 
at  Sharpsburg,  hoping  for  an  inferiority  in  the  Union  army 
or  some  false  move  that  might  give  him  success,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  brought  to  bay.  But  this  time 
no  false  move  was  made,  and  in  the  deadly  struggle  that 
followed  the  Confederate  army  was  so  battered  that  it  was 
incapable  of  any  fulfilment  of  Lee's  dreams. 

It  is  now  self  evident  that,  in  the  Antietam  campaign,  the 
only  objective  for  the  Union  army  was  Lee's  army,  and 
McClellan  fully  grasped  this.  Later  it  became  the  fashion 
to  say  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  the  objective 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  But  never  before,  nor  after, 
was  there  so  great  a  necessity  to  fight  and  cripple  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  In  September,  1862,  that  Army's 
mission  carried  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy. 

If  Lee's  Army  could  only  be  forced  into  a  battle  which 
would  halt  his  invasion,  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was 
lost.   This  result  was  accomplished  by  the  very  fact  of  Mc- 
Clellan's bringing  the  Union  army  into  position  across  Lee's 
1  Longstreet,  C.  S.  A. 
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path.  Before  studying  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam, 
the  reader  must  realize  that  McClellan's  feat,  resulting  in 
the  arrival  of  the  Union  army  and  forcing  a  battle  on  Lee, 
created  a  military  situation  which,  in  itself,  nipped  in  the 
bud  the  most  dangerous  campaign  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
Count  of  Paris  called  it:  "  Defeat  for  the  Confederates  in 
the  triple  point  of  view  of  tactics,  strategy  and  politics." 

McClellan  had  forced  the  South  Mountain  range  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  Crampton's  Gap  and  Turner's  Gap 
on  September  14.  This  placed  his  army  squarely  across 
Lee's  path,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  Southern  army  was 
not  in  hand,  because  of  the  costly  diversion  of  Jackson  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  as  described.  That  night  Lee  made  his 
decision  to  stand  and  fight  in  the  hope  that  some  weakness 
or  blunder  on  the  Union  side  might  still  enable  him  to  win 
the  great  results  he  had  expected  from  his  invasion. 

On  the  15th  the  Southern  commander  took  up  his  position 
at  Sharpsburg  facing  east,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  i6th, 
he  was  joined  by  Jackson's  own  division  (Jones),  Ewell's, 
and  Walker's  division.  Jackson  was  with  them,  and  was 
given  the  command  of  the  Confederate  left.  Walker's  divi- 
sion was  sent  to  the  right,  of  which  Longstreet  had  the 
command. 

The  Confederate  position  was  very  strong.  The  left 
(Jackson)  rested  on  the  Potomac,  the  right  (Longstreet) 
on  a  bend  of  the  Antietam  Creek  south  of  a  stone  bridge, 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as  "  Burnside's  Bridge." 
The  Antietam  Creek  ran  north  and  south,  and  all  the  country 
was  difficult. 

McClellan  spent  the  i6th  in  reconnoissance  and  in  arrang- 
ing his  army  for  attack.  Burnside's  corps  had  been  moved 
over  to  the  left,  and  Burnside  had  been  given  command  of 
that  wing.  Hooker  commanded  the  right  wing.  McClellan's 
plan  was  to  attack  with  his  right,  to  follow  with  a  thrust  by 
his  left  (Burnside),  and  to  send  in  his  centre  as  results 
might  give  him  opportunity. 

Hooker's  corps  (ist)  had  been  moved  across  the  Antietam 
Creek  to  attack  the  Confederate  left  which  rested  on  the 
Potomac.  McClellan  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th  was  on 
the  ground  with  Hooker,  and  agreed,  after  a  survey  of  the 
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Confederate  position,  that  Hooker's  corps,  which  had  been 
weakened  in  the  previous  campaign,  was  not  strong  enough 
alone  for  the  assault  on  the  morrow. 

Consequently  McClellan  had  ordered  Mansfield's  (12th) 
corps  across  the  Antietam  to  reinforce  Hooker.  This  corps 
was  moved  over  into  position  near  Hooker  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  but  strangely  enough  Hooker  did  not  make  any 
effort  to  consolidate  the  two  corps,  or  to  arrange  a  combined 
attack  by  the  two  in  the  morning.  It  is  obvious  how  neces- 
sary concerted  action  of  both  corps  was  for  success. 

Instead  of  making  any  use  of  his  reinforcement,  Hooker 
allowed  the  assault  of  his  own  corps  to  be  delivered  as  an 
isolated  attack  soon  after  sunrise.  The  ist  Corps  was  so 
near  the  Southern  lines  that  the  Federal  troops  became  in- 
volved at  sunrise  in  desultory  fighting  with  the  enemy. 
Hooker  followed  up  this  skirmishing  with  an  attack  of  the 
I  St  Corps,  without  waiting  for  the  support  of  the  12  th  Corps, 
which  was  so  near  at  hand. 

This  attack  of  Hooker's  Corps  (ist  Corps)  did  great 
damage  to  the  Confederates,  but  his  numbers  were  too  small, 
and  after  heavy  losses  on  his  own  part,  and  without  support 
on  his  left  where  he  might  easily  have  had  it,  the  Union 
troops  were  obliged  to  draw  off.  Hooker  had  been  wounded 
in  this  obstinate  fight  and  General  Meade  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  ist  Corps. 

In  the  meantime  the  12th  Corps  (Mansfield),  which  had 
been  at  Hooker's  call  since  the  middle  of  the  night,  came 
to  the  sound  of  the  firing,  but  too  late  to  co-operate  with 
Hooker's  Corps  in  its  battle.  The  12th  Corps  in  turn  fought 
a  damaging  action  with  the  Confederates  assisted  by  the 
skilfully  posted  Union  artillery.  All  authorities  agree  that 
the  use  of  artillery  by  McClellan's  army  in  this  battle  was 
most  effective. 

General  Mansfield  had  been  killed  at  the  outset.  His 
place  was  filled  by  General  Williams,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer.  The  fight  was  obstinately  continued,  and  the  Con- 
federates were  forced  to  give  way.  The  Federals  crossed 
the  Hagerstown  turnpike,  and  Greene's  division  gained  and 
held  the  ground  around  the  Dunker  Church. 

In  these  two  attacks  of  the  ist  and  12th  Corps  the  Union 
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losses  were  great,  but  fully  as  great  losses  were  sustained 
by  the  Confederates. 

Sumner's  Corps  (2nd)  was  next  in  line,  but  the  order  to 
move  this  Corps  was  not  given  until  7.30  a.m.  As  at  Fair 
Oaks,  Sumner  at  once  moved  to  reinforce  the  battle  on  his 
right.  With  Sedgwick's  division  he  faced  west  and  pressed 
forward,  passing  Greene's  troops  at  the  Dunker  Church. 
Sumner's  supporting  division,  on  the  left  of  Sedgwick's 
(French's),  had  turned  more  to  the  south,  with  Richardson's 
division  on  its  left  —  thus  leaving  a  gap  and  exposing  to 
attack  the  left  flank  of  Sedgwick's  division  at  a  most  un- 
fortunate time.  It  happened  at  this  part  of  the  field  that 
the  Confederate  divisions  of  McLaws  and  Walker  were  ap- 
proaching to  reinforce  the  Southern  left.  Lee  had  been  able 
to  send  this  timely  assistance  because  of  the  inactivity  of 
Burnside  on  his  right,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

These  troops  of  McLaws  and  Walker  opened  fire  at  short 
range  upon  the  exposed  left  flank  of  Sedgwick's  division, 
which  was  badly  cut  up  in  a  short  time,  and  the  division  was 
forced  to  retire.  This  division  reformed  under  cover  of 
the  Union  batteries  after  losing  nearly  half  of  its  strength. 

The  victorious  troops  of  McLaws  and  Walker  attempted 
to  follow  up  their  success  with  a  counter-attack,  but  they 
in  turn  were  also  cut  up  and  driven  back  by  the  Union 
artillery  —  McLaws  losing  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  his 
strength.  Here  again  v/as  shown  the  excellent  disposition  of 
the  Union  artillery  in  this  battle.  The  advance  of  the  Con- 
federates against  its  fire  was  impossible,  and  it  should  also 
be  realized  that  Confederate  advances  against  the  original 
Union  positions,  which  were  contemplated  at  different  times,^ 
were  given  up  because  McClellan's  batteries  were  so  well 
posted. 

The  other  two  divisions  of  Sumner's  Corps,  French's  and 
Richardson's,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  turned 
farther  to  the  south  when  Sumner  made  his  attack  with 
Sedgwick's  division,  became  involved  at  once  in  a  desperate 
fight  with  the  commands  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Anderson.  Hill's 
division  had  already  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  combats 
with  Hooker  and  Mansfield,  but  Hill  had  been  reinforced 

1  Palfrey,  U.  S.  A.,  etc. 
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by  Cobb's  brigade  of  McLaws'  division.  Bloody  as  the 
fighting  had  been  on  the  right,  it  was  even  more  desperate 
here.  The  sunken  road  that  runs  into  the  Eager s town  turn- 
pike south  of  the  Dunker  Church  is  known  to  this  day 
as  ^  the  Bloody  Lane."  When  the  Confederates  were  forced 
back  this  lane  was  filled  with  bodies  —  and  finally  the 
Southern  troops  fell  back  in  great  disorder,  with  their 
morale  and  organization  much  impaired."  ^  The  Union 
losses  were  also  large,  but  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  Franklin  came  upon  the  ground  with  two 
divisions  of  the  6th  Corps  and  was  anxious  to  attack,  but 
Sumner  very  properly  advised  against  hazarding  these  fresh 
troops.   So  Franklin  was  not  allowed  to  engage. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  Union  left  it  was  a  different 
story.  While  the  fighting  on  the  right  was  a  succession  of 
violent  attacks,  beginning  with  Hooker's  premature  thrust 
with  his  unsupported  Corps,  on  the  left  Burnside  remained  in 
an  apathy  that  is  impossible  to  explain.  His  command,  the 
Union  left  wing,  faced  the  Confederate  right,  which  lay 
across  the  Antietam.  The  Creek  was  here  spanned  by  the 
stone  bridge  destined  to  bear  Burnside 's  name.  McClellan 
had  told  Burnside  on  the  i6th  that  his  command  would  be 
expected  to  cross  the  Antietam,  and  he  had  directed  Burn- 
side "  to  examine  all  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  as  he  would 
probably  be  ordered  to  attack  there  next  morning."  ^ 

Burnside  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  an  assault  at  seven 
in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  the  order  to  attack  followed. 
Order  after  order  was  sent  to  him  without  effect,  and  finally 
Colonel  Sackett  was  sent  to  Burnside,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  remain  until  he  saw  that  the  bridge  was  carried — which 
was  accomplished  at  about  one  o'clock. 

Burnside  had  made  weak  attacks  upon  the  bridge,  but 
with  characteristic  ineptitude  he  had  not  even  found  out 
that  the  Antietam  was  fordable  on  his  front.  If  all  the 
harm  from  Burnside 's  delays  had  happened  in  his  own  part 
of  the  field,  it  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  General  Lee, 

with  a  correct  estimate  of  the  lack  of  enterprise  of  the 
Union  commander  who  opposed  his  right  wing,"  ^  did  not 

1  Ropes. 

2  McCleUan,  U.  S.  A. 
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hesitate  to  send  McLaws  and  Walker  to  reinforce  his  left. 
As  has  been  told,  the  transfer  of  these  troops  to  the  left 
made  possible  by  Burnside's  inactivity,  brought  about  the 
defeat  of  Sedgwick's  division. 

Burnside  did  not  command  in  person  his  own  (9th)  Corps 
at  any  time  in  the  battle,  as  he  had  turned  over  the  command 
to  General  Cox.  After  carrying  the  bridge  General  Cox 
assaulted  the  Sharpsburg  Heights  beyond  it,  and  at  about 
three  o'clock  the  Heights  were  also  carried,  but  the  Union 
troops  were  in  turn  driven  back  by  the  fresh  command  of 
A.  P.  Hill  brought  over  from  Harper's  Ferry.  The  9th 
Corps  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  bridge,  where  they 
"  bivouacked  for  the  night."  ^    This  ended  the  battle. 

As  might  be  gathered  from  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
combat,  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  the  bloodiest  day's  fight- 
ing in  the  Civil  War.  The  battle  was  a  series  of  attacks  and 
counter-attacks  of  the  most  deadly  description.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  take  shelter  by  intrenching.  The  different 
commands  were  flung  against  one  another  in  a  way  that  was 
sure  to  entail  great  losses  on  each  side.  In  fact  the  troops 
of  both  armies  were  fought  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  5th  and  6th  Corps,  and  the  cavalry 
of  the  Union  Army,  which  were  held  in  reserve  against  a 
possible  disaster  in  any  part  of  the  battle. 

The  Union  losses  were  11,657.'  The  Confederate  losses 
13,724.^  The  Union  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were 
greater  than  those  suffered  by  the  Confederates  —  which 
was  natural,  as  the  Federals  were  the  attacking  army.  But 
there  was  no  Union  loss  of  prisoners,  and  the  number  of 
Southern  prisoners  (approximately  6,000)  accounts  for  the 
greater  total  of  Confederate  losses.^ 

This  battle  is  open  to  the  criticism  common  to  many 
baiftles  where  attacks  have  been  made  along  an  enemy's 
front  —  there  was  not  enough  co-ordination  in  the  attacks. 
Waterloo  is  an  example  of  this;  Malvern  Hill  and  Gettys- 
burg are  notable  instances  of  such  battles  in  the  Civil  War. 

1  Ropes. 

2  Livermore,  U.  S.  A.,  Numbers  and  Losses. 

3  13  guns,  39  Colors,  upwards  of  iS,ooo  stand  of  small  arms  and  more 
than  6,000  prisoners. — McClellan,  U.  S.  A.  report. 
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For  this  McClellan,  as  commander-in-chief,  must  bear  the 
blame,  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  the  unexpected  conduct 
of  his  two  lieutenants.  Hooker  and  Burnside.  Both  of  these 
officers  had  soldierly  qualities,  but  the  later  history  of  the 
war  proved  that  both  were  deficient  in  the  qualities  needed 
to  direct  large  bodies  of  troops  in  action. 

The  exhausted  armies  were  in  no  condition  to  renew  the 
struggle  on  the  next  day.  Although  Lee  could  not  bear 
to  give  up  his  great  objects,  it  was  evident  that  a  renewal 
of  the  battle  on  the  part  of  the  battered  Confederate  army 
was  out  of  the  question.^ 

The  Federal  army  had  been  reinforced  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  1 8th  by  the  divisions  of  Couch  and  Humphreys  and 
the  wisdom  of  a  new  Union  assault  is  more  open  to  debate. 
But  was  there  any  result  to  be  gained  that  would  be  worth 
the  inevitable  losses,  and  worth  the  risk  of  some  mischance? 
The  main  object  of  the  campaign  had  been  accomplished. 
Lee's  army  was  crippled,  and  his  invasion  ended.  It  is  more 
probable  that  there  was  greater  risk  of  loss  than  possibility 
of  additional  gain  for  McClellan. 

On  the  Confederate  side  Lee,  who  clung  to  the  last  hope, 
was  finally  persuaded  by  the  generals  of  his  broken  army 
that  his  case  was  hopeless  —  and  the  Southern  army  re- 
treated across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  in  the  night  of 
the  1 8th.  Its  objects  in  America  and  Europe  had  been 
defeated  —  the  North  had  parried  the  most  dangerous  blow 
of  the  war. 

The  size  of  Lee's  army  in  his  first  invasion  of  the  North 
has  been  usually  understated,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  common  habit  of  giving  the  minimum  strength  of  a 
Confederate  army.^  Many  ardent  writers,  over-anxious  to 
give  Lee  credit  for  his  bold  move,  have  cut  his  numbers  down 
to  a  point  that  would  make  his  invasion  an  act  of  folly. 
They  forget  that  justice  to  Lee  demands  the  recognition  of 
a  sound  military  plan  of  invasion,  not  of  a  raid  with  num- 
bers insufficient  to  accomplish  a  military  result.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  praising  Lee,  to  say  that  he  invaded  the  North 
with  50,000  men.    On  the  contrary,  Lee  realized  his  great 

1  "  This  was  found  to  be  out  of  the  question."  —  Ropes. 

2  Grant,  etc. 
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opportunity  to  gain  decisive  results,  and  brought  into  his 
campaign  an  army  strong  enough  to  win  success,  if  he  had 
not  been  forced  into  a  premature  battle  by  McClellan.^ 

It  is  very  rarely  that  the  size  of  a  Confederate  army  can 
be  determined  from  official  figures.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
most  of  the  Southern  records  were  lost  or  in  great  confusion. 
But  it  happens  that  there  is  in  existence  an  official  field 
return  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  which  proves  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  Lee's  army  of  invasion  was  much  larger 
than  the  usual  estimate. 

This  return  is  here  given. 

Abstract  from  Field  Returns  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
Commanded  by  Gen.  Robert  E,  Lee,  for  September  22  (1862): 

Command  Present  for  duty  Aggregate 


Offs. 

Enlisted 

present 

Longstreet's  Corps 

Men 

General  Staff   

II 

3,659 

4,018 

. . .  350 

3460 

4,403 

. . .  389 

4,935 

6,298 

221 

3,207 

3,871 

...  255 

2,592 

2,847 

. . .  40 

516 

556 

■  ..  39 

632 

677 

Total    ,  , 

• ..  1574 

19,001 

22,681 

Jackson's  Corps 

.  . .  332 

4,739 

5,821 

. . .  342 

4,435 

5,468 

298 

3,144 

4,066 

186 

2,367 

3,484 

Total 

. ..  1158 

14,685 

18,839 

Grand  Total  . . . 

. ..  2732 

33,686 

41,520 

Note  on  Original  Return.  —  This  return  is  very  imperfect,  the  cavalry 
and  reserve  artillery  not  being  reported.    War  Records,  xix.  2.  621. 

This  return  was  made  before  Lee  had  been  reinforced, 
and  before  he  had  recovered  any  of  the  stragglers  which  he 
had  lost  in  the  Antietam  campaign.  On  the  contrary,  as 
Lee  himself  wrote  on  the  very  day  before  this  return,  the 

1  "  Gen.  Lee  recognized  the  fact  that  his  plans  had  been  thwarted  by 
this  premature  engagement."  —  Walker,  C.  S.  A. 
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Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  continued  to  lose  strength 
from  this  evil  which  has  increased  instead  of  diminished."  ^ 
In  fact,  so  alarming  had  become  these  continued  defections 
from  straggling,  that  again  on  September  23,  the  day  after 
this  return,  Lee  wrote  to  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War 
that  "  unless  something  is  done  the  army  will  melt  away." 

Consequently  Lee's  own  words,  written  at  the  time,  make 
it  certain  that  the  equivalent  of  every  man  "present  for 
duty"  in  the  above  field  return  of  September  22,  had  been 
in  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  and  every  such  man  must  have 
been  in  Lee's  army  on  the  day  of  Antietam.  This  is  under- 
stating the  case  —  for  there  had  been  no  accessions  but  many 
defections  after  the  battle. 

Taking   the   bare   total    of    "present   for   duty"    September    22  we 


have    36,418 

Adding  Reserve  Artillery  (less  losses)  2  912 

and  Cavalry  (less  losses)  ^    5,761 

Losses  at  South  Mountain    1,885 

Losses  at  Antietam    13,724 


Total   58,700 


This  total  of  58,700  must  have  been  in  the  invasion,  as 
every  man  is  accounted  for  —  being  "  present  for  duty,"  or 
among  the  losses  in  battle.  But  this  total  does  not  include 
Lee's  losses  by  straggling,  which  all  authorities  agree  were 
very  large.  The  demoralization  and  losses  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  from  straggling  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered later,  but  it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  these 
stragglers  could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000.  The  num- 
ber was  probably  even  greater. 

From  these  premises,  which  are  true  beyond  a  doubt,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Lee  must  have  had  an  army 
of  over  65,000  for  his  invasion  of  the  North.  Longstreet,  in 
his  book,  admits  that  Lee's  army  was    shghtly  over  61,000." 

As  to  Lee's  army  at  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  even  con- 
ceding that  he  had  lost  every  straggler  before  the  battle  — 

1  Lee,  C.  S.  A.,  to  Davis,  September  21,  1862.  War  Records,  xix,  Pt.  i. 
142. 

2  Livermore. 
s  IbH. 
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which  is  out  of  the  question  —  these  figures  prove  that  Lee 
must  have  had  at  least  56,815  effectives  on  the  day  of  the 
battle.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  when  we  realize  that  the 
first  total  of  58,700  must  have  been  in  Lee's  army  Septem- 
ber 17,  with  the  exception  of  the  losses  at  South  Mountain. 
These  were  1885,  and  taking  these  losses  from  the  total 
of  58,700  gives  56,815  men  who  must  have  been  in  Lee's 
army  on  September  17th,  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam. 
Of  course  the  fact  that  numerous  stragglers  who  were  lost 
after  the  battle  makes  it  certain  that  Lee's  effectives  exceeded 
this  number,  but  these  figures,  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
show  the  folly  of  the  erroneous  statements  of  Lee's  strength 
which  have  been  given  wide  credence. 

No  one  can  blame  a  good  old  Confederate  for  making  the 
odds  between  the  armies  as  large  as  possible.  Yet  a  state- 
ment giving  the  Confederate  strength  as  35,255^  becomes 
a  joke,  when  the  simple  subtraction  of  only  the  losses  in 
the  Battle  of  Antietam  (13,724)  would  have  left  Lee  with 
the  total  of  21,531.  In  view  of  the  existence  of  this  official 
return  what  could  be  more  ridiculous?  Yet  this  was  a  sample 
of  war-time  enthusiastic  writing. 

Lee  himself  gave  color  to  these  tales  by  saying  that  the 
battle  was  fought  by  less  than  forty  thousand  men  on  the 
Southern  side  —  evidently  accepting  the  versions  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, A.  P.  Hill,  D.  H.  Hill,  Hood,  McLaws,  Jones,  etc., 
each  of  whom  seemed  to  try  to  make  out  his  own  command 
a  mere  skeleton,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  reconcile  such 
statements  with  the  actual  official  figures. 

But  what  can  be  said  of  a  recent  historian  "  like  Hender- 
son, who  calmly  gives  Lee  41,000  at  Antietam?  The  same 
deadly  subtraction  of  the  losses  in  the  battle  would  leave 
Lee  about  as  badly  off  as  at  Appomattox!  Henderson  also 
distinguished  himself  by  classing  Antietam  as  a  Confederate 
victory  —  a  victory  that  defeated  Lee's  whole  campaign ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  such  statements 
of  Confederate  numbers.  Yet  these  obviously  incorrect 
figures  have  been  seized  upon  to  give  point  to  arguments 
about  the  battle.  Even  such  an  earnest  historian  as  Ropes 
"  thought  best  in  the  text "  ^  to  adhere  to  his  estimate  that 

^  Taylor,  C.  S.  A.,  Four  Years  with  General  Lee. 
2  Ropes,  The  Campaigns  of  1862. 
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"the  Confederate  infantry  ...  did  not  exceed  31,200  men 
or  thereabout.  Adding  the  Confederate  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery ...  we  have  a  total  of  39,200  men."  Yet  in  a  note 
to  his  chapter  on  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  Ropes  computes 
from  the  return  of  September  22,  and  arrives  at  a  total  of 
58,000  men  present  for  duty  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  " 
—  a  strange  case  of  an  able  historian  so  imbued  with  an 
idea  that  he  must  retain  it  in  his  text,  even  after  it  had  been 
proved  untrue  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  correc- 
tion in  a  note. 

McClellan  in  his  report  had  gone  to  the  other  extreme, 
in  contrast  to  Lee,  and  had  given  his  total  strength  on 
paper  ")  of  87,164.  This  was  seized  upon,  and  used  by 
various  writers  as  if  it  had  really  been  a  report  of  effectives. 
Palfrey  calls  it  the  famous  total  in  action  on  which 
Southern  writers  to  this  day  ring  the  changes  as  if  it  were 
absolutely  true."  The  mythical  three  to  one  "  version  had 
so  taken  possession  of  many  prejudiced  minds  that  it  was 
necessary  to  try  at  least  for  a  two  to  one  basis.  Even  this 
is  no  longer  tenable. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  in  regard  to  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  the 
most  misunderstood  and  most  misstated  battle  of  the  war, 
that  there  should  be  for  once  definite  official  figures  which 
put  the  matter  of  Confederate  numbers  beyond  dispute. 
Yet  they  exist  as  matters  of  official  record,  and  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  these  deadly  figures,  which  prove  that 
all  former  estimates  made  on  any  other  basis  were  worthless. 

Colonel  Livermore  in  his  Numbers  and  Losses  in  the  Civil 
War  did  not  fall  into  any  of  these  errors.  In  his  first  table 
he  arrived  at  51,844  effectives  —  in  his  second  59,284.  This 
author's  careful  estimates  of  numbers  are  probably  more 
reliable  than  any  other's,  and  Livermore  gives  the  Union 
effectives  as  75,316,  which  should  be  accepted  as  very  close 
to  the  true  total.  These  figures  of  Confederate  and  Federal 
strength  at  once  put  the  conditions  of  the  battle  on  the  right 
basis,  and  they  show  that  the  attacking  Union  army  had  no 
overwhelming  superiority,  which  would  make  it  stronger 
than  the  superiority  in  numbers  recognized  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  an  attack. 

In  one  respect,  this  was  the  most  extraordinary  battle  of 
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the  Civil  War  —  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  all 
military  history.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  action  where 
the  tactical  result  in  the  field  was  so  small,  and  yet  the 
strategic  result  was  so  important.  At  Antietam  the  Con- 
federate army  was  barely  driven  back  from  its  positions, 
but  the  actual  military  results  made  it  the  most  decisive  battle 
of  the  whole  war.  In  reality  it  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
war. 

In  this  campaign  a  Confederate  invasion  was  defeated 
that  was  undertaken  with  high  prospects  of  success,  and 
this  invasion  was  the  greatest  menace  to  the  North  in  the 
whole  war.  Its  dangers  have  been  explained — in  fact  it 
was  the  culminating  effort  of  the  original  military  superiority 
of  the  South,^  the  one  break  through  that  meant  a  possible 
Southern  victory  in  the  Civil  War.  When  Lee's  army  re- 
treated into  Virginia  depleted  and  demoralized,  it  meant 
the  end  of  all  this.  Antietam  was  the  "  High  Tide  "  —  not 
Gettysburg.  From  this  time  on  the  great  resources  of  the 
North  inexorably  asserted  themselves,  and  the  South  was 
sure  to  be  defeated. 

Of  course  it  was  not  evident  at  the  time  that  Antietam  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  war,  but  even  the  accounts  that  are 
full  of  hostile  criticism  of  McClellan  plainly  show  the  stun- 
ning shock  of  this  unexpected  disaster  to  the  Confederacy.' 

This  is  most  frequent  in  Southern  writings  and  in  Southern 
official  documents,  showing  beyond  any  doubt  the  complete 
overturn  of  all  the  Confederate  hopes.    Longstreet  wrote: 

The  razing  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  was  scarcely  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  transformation  of  the  conquering  army  of 
the  South  into  a  horde  of  disordered  fugitives  before  an 
army  that  two  weeks  earlier  was  flying  to  cover."  It  was 
this  demoralization  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  that 
was  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  extent  of  their  disaster. 
Their  men  had  got  out  of  control  and  had  straggled  from  the 
ranks  in  great  numbers.  Lee  wrote  to  the  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War  of    the  woeful  diminution  of  the  present 

1  "After  this  date  (September  1862)  a  strong  offensive  with  any  chance 
of  success  was  never  undertaken  by  the  enemy."  —  Dodge,  U.  S.  A. 

2  It  is  not  therefore  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  saved  the  "  Northern 
Cause."  —  Childe,  C.  S.  A. 
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for  duty  in  this  army.  The  absent  are  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  land."  ^  The  Confederate  official  correspondence 
also  shows  that  the  Southern  troops  committed  depredations, 
threw  away  their  arms,  and  threw  away  their  shoes  to 
escape  duty  ^  —  a  great  change  in  two  weeks  for  the  con- 
querors of  Pope.  In  fact  this  disastrous  campaign  of  two 
weeks  brought  demoralization  and  loss  of  morale  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  for  the  only  time  in  its  history. 
Even  when  this  Confederate  army  was  wasting  away  in  the 
last  months  of  the  war  its  morale  was  better  than  just  after 
Antietam. 

In  the  North  the  President's  tribute  was  impressive. 
Lincoln  said:  "  When  Lee  was  driven  out  of  Maryland  I 
promised  my  God  I  would  abolish  slavery,"  ^  and  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  was  at  once  issued  which  put  the  war 
on  the  right  basis  here  and  abroad.  The  importance  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  in  its  moral  and  physical  effect 
on  the  Civil  War,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  At  home  and 
abroad  it  at  once  gave  the  United  States  Government  a 
moral  strength  that  exerted  a  strong  military  effect  upon  the 
war.  Moral  forces  have  been  proved  of  great  military  value, 
and  for  the  United  States  it  was  at  least  in  reality  The 
Battle  Cry  of  Freedom!  "  From  this  time  the  war  was  won. 
The  break  through  of  the  South  had  been  beaten  back,  and, 
as  has  been  explained,  the  Friends  of  Freedom  in  Great 
Britain  had  been  made  dominant  by  this  visible  object  for 
the  Northern  cause  in  the  Civil  War. 

Yet,  although  this  defeat  of  Lee's  plan  in  the  Antietam 
campaign  had  for  the  first  time  in  the  war  made  the  United 
States  strong  enough  to  enact  this  measure,  and  although 
there  had  been  a  great  sense  of  relief  from  danger  through- 
out the  North,  no  sooner  was  the  danger  over  than  the  same 
influences  were  set  to  work  upon  Lincoln,  under  cover  of 
the  same  impatient  demand  that  something  should  be  done 
at  once. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  exhausted  by  two 
hard  campaigns,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  take  the  field 

1  Lee  to  Randolph,  September  23,  1862.    War  Records,  xrx.  2,  622. 

2  lb.,  XIX.  2,  617,  618,  629. 
2  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
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at  once.  It  has  been  a  recognized  axiom  that  there  is  a  time, 
after  such  exhausting  service,  when  an  army  must  be  given 
a  rest,  to  provide  a  chance  to  rebound  from  the  strain  that 
has  been  endured.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  then  at 
this  stage,^  and  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  call 
upon  its  personnel  for  another  effort  at  once.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  realized  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
accomplished  the  one  necessary  military  result  of  so  smashing 
and  battering  Lee's  army  that  it  had  destroyed  all  powers 
of  offensive  for  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  the  crisis 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  South  must  win  an  offensive 
or  lose  the  war. 

It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  this  result  of  destroying 
the  Confederate  offense  was  the  logical  object  for  the  North 
in  1862.  The  resultant  enforced  inactivity  was  all  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  South  —  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
North,  as  the  Northern  forces  were  being  gathered  to  hem 
in  the  South. 

For  these  reasons  the  impatient  clamor  in  the  North  was 
not  justified.  But  the  complaints  were  persistent  enough  to 
undermine  Lincoln's  confidence,  and  on  the  eve  of  another 
campaign  McClellan  was  relieved,  and  Burnside  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  —  one  of 
the  most  inexcusable  blunders  of  the  Civil  War. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  excuse,  is  that  the  North  was 
still  at  the  impatient  stage  of  the  war,  and  this  impatience 
was  used  as  a  means  to  an  end  by  the  element  that  un- 
fortunately dominated  the  War  Department.  With  Stanton 
as  Secretary  and  Halleck  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army,  there  was  no  guiding  wisdom.  These  very  men,  who 
had  given  up  Washington  as  lost  and  vainly  tried  to  hold 
McClellan  back  from  his  march  against  Lee,  again  inter- 
fered, after  the  situation  had  been  saved,  and  handed  over 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  incompetents  and  disaster. 

Longstreet's  words  described  the  benefits  for  the  South 
of  this  costly  error  of  the  Northern  Administration:  ''The 

1  He  had  under  him  many  troops,  and  his  best  .  .  .  were  exhausted  by 
labours  such  as  critics  oftener  impeach  than  perform.  In  almost  all  cam- 
paigns a  similar  criticism  may  be  passed,  —  after  the  event.  There  is  always 
a  term  to  the  endurance  and  activity  of  armies  and  their  commanders." 
—  Dodge,  U.  S.  A. 
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change  was  a  good  lift  for  the  South,  however;  McClellan 
was  growing,  was  likely  to  exhibit  far  greater  powers  than 
he  had  yet  shown,  and  could  not  have  given  us  opportunity 
to  recover  the  morale  lost  at  Sharpsburg  as  did  Burnside  and 
Hooker."  The  same  thing  was  even  more  forcibly  expressed 
by  General  Palfrey,  and  this  was  most  striking  because  it 
came  from  one  of  the  severe  Northern  critics  of  McClellan: 
"  Not  to  mention  such  lamentable  failures  as  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  with  him  in 
command,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  never  have  seen 
such  dark  days  as  those  of  the  Wilderness  and  Cold 
Harbor."  ^ 

For  the  choice  of  Pope,  plainly  unsuited  to  command 
though  he  was,  there  was  at  least  the  prestige  of  a  military 
success;  but  it  is  hard  to  find  any  excuse  for  Stanton's  and 
Halleck's  successive  choices  of  Burnside  and  Hooker  to 
command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Both  had  already 
shown  unmistakably  their  inability  to  command  large  bodies 
of  men,  which  afterwards  brought  on  the  tragedies  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville. 

The  Northern  public  was  destined  many  times  to  see  far 
longer  delays  forced  upon  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  re- 
pair defeats.  And  under  Meade  and  Grant,  the  North  was 
compelled  to  learn  from  long  and  bitter  experience  the  real 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  so  often  used,  to  capture  or  destroy 
Lee's  army.'^'  Yet,  even  after  these  object  lessons,  there 
were  many  wartime  writers  who  claimed  that  McClellan 
should  have  accomplished  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  An- 
tietam  campaign.  It  can  now  be  said  that  the  critics,  who 
held  that  Lee's  army  should  have  been  captured  or  destroyed 
at  Antietam,  are  nearly  extinct.  The  lessons  of  warfare 
have  shown  that  Antietam  was  not  a  military  situation 
where  complete  destruction  of  an  army  was  probable.  This 
was  an  army  in  the  field,  well  commanded  by  Lee  and  his 
able  lieutenants.  There  were  no  possibilities  of  enveloping 
or  converging  forces,  that  would  have  hemmed  in  and  pre- 
vented Lee  from  withdrawing  his  army  when  too  hard 
pressed. 

In  the  wartime  writings,  and  for  years  after  the  Civil 

^  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg. 
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war,  the  capture  of  an  important  order  of  General  Lee's, 
showing  the  disposition  of  the  Southern  forces,  has  been 
made  the  reason  for  this  claim  that  Lee's  army  should  have 
been  destroyed.  This  Lost  Order  "  discussion,  like  many 
other  disputes  over  the  details  of  tactics  of  different  opera- 
tions, has  clouded  the  broad  issues  in  the  crisis.  Even  if  a 
more  prompt  push  forward  of  the  Union  forces  through  the 
passes  had  been  made  and  McClellan's  army  had  attacked 
earlier,  when  Jackson's  force  was  detached,  is  there  much 
probability  that  greater  damage  would  have  been  done  to 
Lee's  army  than  in  the  actual  battle?  Why  should  we 
assume  that,  in  case  of  an  earlier  attack,  Lee  would  have 
stood  his  ground  and  allowed  his  army  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  detail?  To  put  the  Confederate  army  to  flight,  would 
have  been  no  military  result  that  could  compare  in  value 
with  the  disabling  losses  that  were  suffered  in  the  Antietam 
battle. 

The  point  which  was  missed  was  the  fact  that,  as  the 
battle  was  actually  fought,  Lee  gathered  his  army  for  a 
desperate  effort  to  win  the  objects  of  his  invasion.  He 
hoped  for  some  good  fortune  that  would  gain  victory,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  pinned  down  to  a  premature 
battle  in  a  position  where  he  could  not  manoeuvre.  This 
involved  Lee's  whole  army  in  a  losing  battle,  in  which  it 
was  so  shattered  and  demoralized  that  it  could  fight  no  more. 
He  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  his  ambitions,  and  the 
battle  had  crippled  his  army.  It  is  hard  to  find  anything 
worse  that  could  have  happened  to  the  Southern  General, 
even  if  his  army  had  been  forced  to  retreat  by  an  earlier 
attack.  The  fact,  in  itself,  that  he  was  emboldened  to 
stand  and  fight  was  the  best  military  result  for  the  North. 
Not  only  were  the  objects  of  Lee's  invasion  defeated,  but 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  sustained  the  greatest 
losses  of  its  career. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  case  there  had  been  a  more  hurried 
movement  of  the  Union  Army,  the  chances  of  some  disaster 
to  the  Northern  forces  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It  was  no 
time  for  taking  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  the  army  out 
of  hand,  or  for  allowing  the  possibility  of  a  part  being  cut 
up  through  some  blunder.    This  was  one  occasion  when 
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careful  preparation  was  most  essential  —  as  there  would 
have  been  no  other  defense  left  for  the  North,  if  there  had 
been  a  disaster  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  this  cam- 
paign. This  possibility  should  be  left  out  of  the  question, 
the  crisis  was  too  grave.  A  sure  solution  of  the  problem 
was  the  only  one  permitted  in  this  case. 

In  this  great  emergency,  it  must  be  recognized,  McClel- 
lan's  difficult  problem  was  to  defeat  Lee's  dangerous  offen- 
sive with  a  Union  army  that  had  just  been  badly  beaten, 
and  was  thought  paralyzed  for  the  time  by  the  Southern 
commander.  McClellan  found  the  one  correct  solution,  not 
to  be  held  back  by  Washington,  not  to  be  diverted  into  any 
side  issues,  but  to  bring  the  Northern  army  at  its  full  strength 
upon  Lee's  army  so  far  ahead  of  all  Confederate  calcula- 
tions, that  he  forced  Lee  to  fight  the  premature  battle  at 
Antietam.  This  premature  battle  forced  upon  Lee  was  the 
one  way  to  beat  back  the  invasion,  and  no  other  chance 
should  have  been  taken.  Fortunately  McClellan  played 
the  sure  game,  and  Lee's  army  was  forced  back  into  Southern 
soil.  Here  was  the  crisis  of  the  war,  and  upon  McClellan's 
conduct  of  this  campaign  under  every  disadvantage,  and  the 
great  result  to  the  Northern  cause,  the  verdict  of  impartial 
history  will  be  beyond  dispute.^ 

Strangely  enough,  the  Antietam  campaign  also  had  its 
parallel  later  in  the  war,  like  McClellan's  problem  of  the 
Seven  Days,  although  the  ground  was  not  the  same,  as  was 
Grant's  at  Gaines'  Mill.  The  Gettysburg  campaign  found 
the  Union  army  again  opposing  an  invasion  of  the  North. 
It  is  true  that  Lee's  second  invasion  implied  no  such  menace 
as  his  first.  In  1863  there  was  no  hope  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, no  invitation  for  Davis  to  join  the  Southern  army 
on  Northern  soil. 

In  contrast  to  the  Confederate  invasion  of  1862,  Lee's 
Gettysburg  campaign  was  a  desperate  raid  to  bolster  up 
Confederate  credit.    Vicksburg  was  at  its  last  gasp,^  and 

1  "We  feel  convinced  that  impartial  history  will  render  justice  to  the 
really  extraordinary  results  he  obtained  through  his  activity,  the  precision 
of  his  orders,  and  the  prestige  of  his  name,  in  leading  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
victorious  enemy  the  routed  bands  he  had  rallied  in  sight  of  the 
capital."  —  Comte  de  Paris. 

2  Vicksburg  surrendered  July  4,  1863. 
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the  greater  strength  of  the  North  had  become  evident.  Lee's 
campaign  reflected  these  conditions.  In  contrast  to  his 
first  invasion,  he  seemed  to  have  had  no  definite  plans,  ap- 
parently thinking  his  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  some 
blunder  of  his  opponent.  It  is  hard  to  explain  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign  on  any  other  grounds. 

After  his  defeat  at  Gettysburg,  Lee  again  withdrew  his 
army  into  Virginia,  just  as  he  had  done  before  after  An- 
tietam,  and  again  he  was  able  to  retreat  without  inter- 
ference. But,  this  time,  although  there  was  friction  between 
Meade  and  the  Administration,  there  was  no  arbitrary  re- 
moval from  the  command.  The  Northern  public  had 
learned  that  there  were  worse  evils  than  "  delays." 

If  we  put  aside  all  the  political  and  controversial  part  of 
our  Civil  War  histories,  and  think  only  of  the  broad  mili- 
tary situations  and  military  events  of  1862,  the  conviction 
is  forced  upon  us  that  McClellan  was  a  most  necessary  man 
at  the  time.  In  fact  he  possessed  the  abilities  that  the  time 
required.  The  actual  tests  of  war  for  Halleck,  Pope,  Burn- 
side,  and  Hooker,  certainly  proved  that  there  was  no  one 
else  at  hand  who  could  have  averted  disaster  in  these  two 
fateful  emergencies,  when  McClellan  was  called  upon  to  act. 

The  qualities  in  McClellan,  which  were  most  criticised, 
were  his  caution,  his  excessive  care  in  preparation,  and  his 
''slow"  operations  and  ''delays."  He  undoubtedly  laid 
himself  open  to  these  criticisms.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  called  to  command  at  the  early  impatient 
stage  of  the  war,  when  the  North  did  not  realize  its  great 
tasks,  and  was  clamoring  for  quick  results.  Now  that  we 
realize  the  impossibility  of  an  immediate  military  conquest 
of  the  South,  we  are  obhged  to  form  a  very  different  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  North  of  the  initial  "  delays."  Knowing 
the  need  of  gathering  the  forces  of  the  North,  before  the 
first  advantage  of  the  South  could  be  overcome,  it  is  now 
evident  that  the  time  spent  in  organizing  the  army  could 
not  have  been  so  well  utilized  in  any  other  way. 

Yet  it  was  the  exasperation  caused  by  the  "  delays  "  in 
organization  that  aroused  the  hostility  to  McClellan.  It 
is  now  clear  that  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  accomplished  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  and 
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this  unprecedented  task  was  performed  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  maintained  its  organ- 
ization and  morale,  even  throughout  the  fearful  blunders 
of  McClellan's  successors  in  command. 

The  outstanding  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  McClellan 
did  not  blunder  himself,  and,  in  either  of  his  two  campaigns 
of  1862,  a  blunder  would  have  been  fatal,  so  great  was  the 
emergency  for  the  North  in  each  case.  This  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  impatience  caused  by  McClellan's  "slow" 
movements.  In  the  Peninsula  campaign,  it  is  now  known, 
McClellan's  army  was  never  for  a  day  strong  enough  to 
take  Richmond  against  the  forces  defending  the  city.  Yet 

caution  "  and  delays  "  were  hastily  assumed  to  have  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  some  miracle  by  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

Of  course,  the  truth  was,  it  was  not  a  question  of  the 
days  or  weeks  taken  for  the  operations.  It  was  a  question 
of  giving  McClellan  enough  troops  in  the  Peninsula  —  and 
these  were  denied  him  to  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Lee's  concentration  against  McClellan  was  permitted  to  take 
place  without  sending  reinforcements  to  McClellan,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  grave  danger  of  destruction, 
McClellan  rose  to  the  emergency  and  saved  his  army  in  the 
brilliant  movement  by  the  left  to  the  James. 

It  was  the  same  story  in  the  Antietam  campaign.  Mc- 
Clellan's immediate  move  against  Lee  was  the  only  possible 
means  for  averting  a  crisis  in  the  war.  McClellan  made 
this  quick  decision  against  all  opinion  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  tried  to  hold  him  back  from  its  execution.  Mc- 
Clellan put  his  army  in  Lee's  path  weeks  before  Lee  thought 
it  possible,  and  decisively  defeated  the  Confederate  invasion. 
Yet  again  the  question  of  a  day  here  or  a  day  there  was 
allowed  to  blur  the  issue. 

It  can  truly  be  said,  with  all  due  acknowledgment  of  his 
faults,  that  the  very  qualities  in  McClellan  which  were  most 
criticised,  were  the  ones  most  needed  at  the  first  of  the  war 
against  the  fresh  and  vigorous  South.  His  completeness  of 
preparation  and  sound  strategy  were  essential.  His  de- 
lays "  gave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  an  organization  that 
stood  the  test  throughout  the  Civil  War.    In  the  Peninsula 
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campaign  his  skill  fought  off  the  full  strength  of  the  Con- 
federacy, when  there  was  no  chance  for  Union  success.  In 
the  Antietam  campaign  he  defeated  the  only  dangerous  of- 
fensive of  the  South,  acting  with  an  energy  and  decision  that 
showed  the  sound  strategic  sense  that  lay  underneath  his 
"  delays,"  "  overpreparation,"  and  "  engineer  tactics  "  —  all 
of  which  were  catch  words  in  the  first  controversies  that 
followed  the  events. 

Studies  of  the  actual  military  facts  show  that,  in  the  two 
fighting  emergencies  of  McClellan's  career,  his  decisions 
were  two  of  the  boldest  of  the  war  —  the  move  by  the  left 
to  the  James  in  the  Peninsula  Campaign,  and  the  move  to 
place  the  Union  Army  in  front  of  Lee  at  Antietam.  Each 
of  these  accomplished  the  unexpected  and  disconcerting  re- 
sult of  placing  Lee  in  a  position  where  this  most  resourceful 
of  Southern  generals  was  unable  to  manoeuvre.  Lee  never 
forgot  these  two  unexpected  defeats  for  his  plans,  and  Lee's 
own  words  are  unmistakable.  I  asked  him  (General  Lee) 
which  of  the  Federal  commanders  he  considered  the  greatest, 
and  he  answered  most  emphatically,  ^  McClellan  by  all 
odds.'  "  ^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  Lee  challenged,  for  instance,  the 
recognition  that  Sherman  had  won  in  the  Civil  War.  But 
this  was  the  enforced  tribute  paid  by  the  brilliant  Southern 
leader  to  the  one  general  whose  sound  strategy  had  reduced 
Lee's  brilliancy  to  commonplace  lack  of  success.  This  is  a 
phase  of  the  strategy  of  the  Civil  War  that  has  never  been 
sufficiently  understood.  It  has  been  widely  acknowledged 
that,  with  Lee  and  his  group  of  lieutenants,  the  Confederates 
at  the  outset  had  military  leadership  that  has  seldom  been 
equaled.  The  personnel  throughout  the  Southern  forces  was 
also  unusual.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  history  a  like  case 
of  military  forces  suddenly  called  into  being  with  the  best 
leaders  in  command  from  the  very  first. 

The  natural  result  was  a  brilliant  showing  at  first  for 
Lee  and  his  generals,  in  contrast  with  slower  development 
of  Northern  leadership.  Yet  one  fact  stands  out  so  plainly 
that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  bold  and  dazzling  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  leaders  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

1  Casanove  Lee  in  Biography  of  General  Lee,  by  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr. 
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were  effective  against  men  of  the  stamp  of  Pope  and  Hooker. 
Against  McClellan,  in  both  campaigns  of  1862,  they  fell 
down  completely. 

Lee's  bringing  Jackson  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  for 
his  concentration  against  McClellan  in  the  peninsula  was 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  conceptions.  Against  the  incom- 
petents in  the  Valley,  Jackson  had  shone  like  a  destructive 
meteor.  But  it  certainly  was  a  great  contrast,  to  find  Lee 
and  Jackson  themselves  the  bewildered  ones  in  the  Seven 
Days,  unable  to  understand  McClellan's  move  by  the  left, 
and  doubtful  which  way  to  turn.  If  Jackson  had  been 
judged  only  by  his  performance  in  the  Seven  Days,  would 
his  early  post-war  reputation  have  been  so  exaggerated? 

Again,  in  the  Antietam  campaign.  Lee's  plan  was  start- 
lingly  bold,  with  greatest  promise  of  success  over  a  wide 
field  of  manoeuvre.  Yet,  in  two  weeks,  Lee  was  pinned  down 
to  a  cramped  and  premature  battle.  Where  were  the  bril- 
liant manoeuvres  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  against  this  solution 
of  the  problem  by  McClellan? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  early  hasty  judgment  of  Civil 
War  leaders  has  been  revised.  These  are  military  facts  — 
not  arguments  in  controversy  —  and  they  show  beyond 
doubt  that  McClellan  neutralized  Lee  in  1862.  This  does 
not  imply  that  McClellan  was  a  Napoleon,  but  it  is  now 
evident  that,  just  after  the  war,  there  was  a  prevailing  habit 
of  over-estimating  Lee  and  under-estimating  McClellan. 
The  Northern  General,  who  twice  baffled  Lee  in  1862,  must 
at  least  be  recognized  as  the  right  kind  of  a  general  for 
1862. 

There  is  another  side  of  McClellan's  two  campaigns  of 
1862  that  has  not  been  appreciated,  the  amount  of  damage 
done  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Outside  of  the  great 
wastage  which  has  been  explained,  the  actual  battle  losses  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  were  over  44,000.^  This  was 
such  a  severe  drain,  that,  even  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
Confederate  conscription,  Lee's  army  never  again  approached 
the  strength  that  it  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  at  the  be- 

1  Confederate  battle  losses  in  McClellan's  two  campaigns  of  1862: 
Williamsburg,  1,703;  Seven  Pines  (Fair  Oaks),  6,134;  Seven  Days,  20,614; 
Antietam  Campaign,  15,609;  total,  44,060.    Livermore,  Numbers  and  Losses. 
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ginning  of  the  Seven  Days.  When  these  losses  have  been 
summed  up^  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  was  no  danger 
of  a  Confederate  offensive  after  the  horror  of  Fredericks- 
burg." ^ 

Consequently,  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  held  that  hard  fighting,  and  inflicting  heavy  losses 
on  the  Confederates,  should  have  been  the  most  important 
essential  of  Northern  strategy,  McClellan's  campaigns  of 
1862  are  beyond  comparison.  There  were  no  other  cam- 
paigns in  the  Civil  War  where  so  great  proportionate  damage 
was  done  to  the  Southern  forces. 

But  the  real  measure  of  the  value  of  McClellan  to  the 
Union  is  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  his  services  covered 
the  period  of  danger  to  the  North.  His  skill  neutralized 
the  original  military  advantage  of  the  South,  and  he  beat  off 
the  full  offensive  strength  of  the  Confederacy.  A  disaster 
in  either  one  of  his  campaigns  would  have  been  ruinous, 
but  under  McClellan's  command  all  danger  of  Southern  suc- 
cess was  ended.  In  the  words  of  Colonel  Dodge :  "  After 
this  date  (September  1862)  a  strong  offensive  with  any 
chance  of  success  was  never  undertaken  by  the  enemy." 

Remarks  were  made  during  the  meeting  by  Messrs. 
ScHAFF,  A.  B.  Hart,  Norcross,  J.  C.  Warren  and  Dov^se. 

1  Dodge,  U.  S.  A. 
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JANUARY  MEETING,  1923. 

THE  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  nth 
instant,  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Mr.  Lord  in  the  chair. 
The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 
The  Librarian  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  Henry  Hersey  Andrew,  of  Xew  York,  a  letter  written  by 
George  Washington  to  the  Committee  of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
dated  at  Philadelphia,  May  16,  1775,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  his  father,  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew. 

From  Richard  Robins,  of  Swampscott,  Mass.,  a  letter  of  the 
Board  of  War,  Massachusetts,  Boston,  December  18,  1776,  to 
Col.  Thomas  Crafts,  of  the  Train  of  Artillery;  and  other  papers 
relating  to  the  education  of  Richard  Robins  (H.  C.  1826). 

From  Louis  Curtis,  photographic  facsimiles  of  the  signatures 
of  the  members  of  the  Friday  Club. 

From  Winthrop  Wetherbee,  several  papers,  Januar>^  to  August, 
1865,  on  a  scheme  of  colonization  in  Washington  territory. 

From  Walter  Eliot  Thwing,  a  plan  of  the  Highlands,  Roxbury, 
showing  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  and  region  near  by,  drawn  by 
Stephen  Palmer  Fuller,  November  18,  1825. 

From  Harvard  College  Library,  several  orders  of  Exercises  at 
Commencement,  Cambridge,  1791-1812,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Quaestiones,  1791. 

From  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  The  Boston 
Gazette,  for  October  2,  1744,  one  of  two  known  copies. 

From  Frank  S.  Osgood,  the  Newburyport  Herald  and  Country 
Gazette,  December  3,  1799. 

From  the  late  Denison  Rogers  Slade,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  by  be- 
quest, signatures,  presented  to  the  French  Fair,  Boston,  April, 
187 1,  of  several  distinguished  people. 

By  purchase,  a  deed  of  land  in  Hatfield,  1686,  and  some  rare 
broadsides;  and  a  game  of  historical  and  descriptive  cards,  sixty 
in  number,  called  "  Cards  of  Boston,"  and  compiled  in  1831  by 
Miss  Eliza  Leslie,  an  American  writer,  1 787-1856;  also  a  number 
of  letters  from  George  Ticknor,  Mrs.  Anne  Grant  of  Laggan,  and 
Edward  Everett,  to  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  and  to  Charles  S.  Daveis, 
of  Portland,  1809  to  1864,  and  certificates  of  shares  in  the  Round 
Hill  School,  Northampton,  April  i,  1833. 
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The  Cabinet-Keeper  reported  the  following  gifts: 

From  the  late  Mrs.  Daniel  Denison  Slade,  by  bequests,  through 
her  daughters,  Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Burgess,  of  Dedham,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Bromfield  Slade,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  a  cloak,  wig,  and 
wig-box,  cocked  hat,  knee-breeches,  knee-buckles,  and  shoe-buckles, 
worn  by  their  great-great-grandfather,  Col.  Henry  Bromfield 
(172 7-1820),  of  Boston  and  Harvard,  Mass.,  with  a  bag  of  white 
powder  and  powder-puff  for  the  wig,  and  a  gold-headed  cane  used 
by  him,  all  of  which  pieces  were  kept  by  his  granddaughter  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Blanchard,  till  1876.  Also,  by  bequest,  from  her  late  son, 
Denison  Rogers  Slade,  mezzotint  engravings  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Cooper,  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  Rev.  John  Moorhead,  Rev.  Benjamin 
Colman,  Thomas  Hollis,  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  Hon.  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Admiral  Vernon,  Frederick  Louis,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Francis  Stephen,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  an  engraving  "  Emblem 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  1804;  also  a  silhouette  by  Doyle 
of  Bishop  Cheverus,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston; 
and  a  wax  portrait,  probably  by  Rauschner,  of  Gov.  Caleb  Strong; 
a  pair  of  old-fashioned  scales  for  weighing  coin;  and  a  piece  of 
the  old  elm  at  Pittsfield,  1864. 

From  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  a  photograph  of  an  engraving 
of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren. 

From  Mrs.  Kingswill  Marrs,  a  bronze  medal  of  Captain  Pilot 
Guynemer,  struck  in  191 7,  and  a  silver  medal  of  St.  Mihiel. 

Henry  Winchester  Cunningham,  of  Milton,  was  elected 
a  Resident  Member  of  the  Society. 

James  Benjamin  Wilbur,  of  Manchester,  Vermont,  was 
elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Vice-President  announced  the  death  of  our  associate, 
Endicott  Peabody  Saltonstall. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK  read  the  following  tribute: 

Endicott  Peabody  Saltonstall  died  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1922,  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  —  a  house 
which  for  all  but  five  years  of  his  life  had  been  his  home. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Leverett  and  Rose  Lee  Salton- 
stall, and  was  born  December  25,  1872.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  his  pedigree,  for  his  family  one  hundred  years 
ago  was  regarded  in  this  new  land  as  ancient  and  respectable. 
Mr.  Saltonstall  and  his  brothers  were  the  eighth  consecutive 
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generation  to  graduate  from  Harvard  College,  and  his 
nephews,  the  sons  of  Richard,  now  constitute  the  ninth. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of 
1894,  and  graduated  at  the  Law  School  in  1897.  Upright 
and  capable  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  possessed 
the  respect  and,  to  a  marked  degree,  the  affection  of  his 
associates  at  the  bar.  It  was  not  until  the  last  year  of  his 
life  that  he  came  into  any  public  prominence.  He  was 
offered  the  District  Attorneyship  of  the  Northern  District, 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  a  predecessor  who  had  been 
removed  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  This  post 
he  at  first  refused,  but,  the  matter  being  strongly  urged 
upon  him  as  a  public  duty  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
prominent  members  of  the  bar,  he  reconsidered,  and  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  undertook  the  task.  His  duties  were 
discharged  as  they  always  should  be  discharged  by  a  com- 
petent and  conscientious  prosecuting  officer. 

It  is  possible  that  political  lawyers  received  with  in- 
credulity his  initial  statement  that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  election  on  the  expiration  of  his  term.  What  he 
said,  he  meant;  but  as  the  months  went  by,  and  candidate 
after  candidate  entered  the  field  to  dispute  for  the  post  he 
was  leaving,  he  became  solicitous  that  the  standards  he  had 
tried  to  establish  should  not  be  lowered.  He  had  become 
impressed  with  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  office  and, 
once  more  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  ventured  to  advise 
the  public  on  the  choice  of  his  successor.  This  he  did,  not 
according  to  approved  political  methods,  but  with  such 
modesty,  such  straightforward  honesty,  and  such  evident 
good-will  toward  all  concerned,  that  his  utterances  seemed 
both  unique  and  refreshing  in  the  midst  of  a  state-wide 
campaign  to  which  other  adjectives  might  be  fitly  applied. 
The  man  of  his  choice  was  a  trusted  assistant  in  his  official 
family,  of  a  different  racial  strain,  of  different  political 
affiliations  and  religious  belief.  None  of  these  considera- 
tions weighed  with  him,  and  he  entered  the  campaign  in 
support  of  a  candidate  whom  he  believed  to  be  competent, 
and  who  would  regard  public  office  as  a  public  trust.  In 
the  midst  of  the  campaign  he  was  stricken  with  the  illness 
from  which  he  never  rallied.    Weary,  overtasked,  fighting 
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the  fight  of  the  whole  community ,  he  died  in  battle  harness. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  married  in  1898  Miss  Elizabeth  Baldwin 
Dupee,  and  from  that  day  his  home  became  his  first  interest 
and  in  it  he  found  refuge  and  strength.  Few  men  of  his 
education  and  attainments  have  travelled  so  little  or  seen 
less  of  the  world.  A  trip  to  New  York  was  to  him  a  formid- 
able undertaking.  His  one  trip  to  Europe,  made  many  years 
ago,  served  to  convince  him  of  the  charms  of  Chestnut  Hill. 
He  loved  the  sea  and  its  literature.  He  was  expert  in  the 
handling  of  small  boats,  but  his  voyagings  on  the  high  seas 
were  of  the  fireside  variety.  Sunny  climes  and  storied  lands 
made  little  appeal  to  him,  but  he  knew  every  corner  and 
shrub  on  the  old  place  and  every  tree  his  father  had  planted. 

Despite  his  domestic  tastes,  he  was  essentially  a  gregarious 
man.  His  intimates  were  carefully  chosen,  but  he  found 
pleasure  and  inspiration  in  his  daily  contact  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  He  served  for  three  years  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Club.  He  was  interested  in  children  and 
in  youth,  and  so  became  President  of  the  Winsor  School 
and  also  of  the  Children's  Mission.  He  was  charitable  in  his 
judgments  and  sympathetic  with  the  unfortunate,  but  for 
humbugs  or  dishonest  persons  he  had  a  robust  detestation, 
which  he  could  voice  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  vocabulary. 

I  recall  the  day  when  he  told  me  of  his  election  to  member- 
ship in  this  Society.  He  expressed  himself  as  most  apprecia- 
tive of  the  honor,  but  disclaimed  in  whimsical  language  any 
qualifications  that  entitled  him  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  what  he  was  pleased  to  style  men  of  learning.  We 
agreed  that  some  men  made  history,  some  wrote  it,  and 
others  had  it  thrust  upon  them;  and  that  his  family  had 
been  represented  in  all  three  groups  ever  since  that  day  in 
1630  when  Sir  Richard  came  sailing  into  Boston  Bay.  He 
spoke  of  his  father  and,  I  think,  his  grandfather  as  having 
been  active  members  here,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  a  real 
gratification  to  him  to  represent  another  generation  on  our 
rolls. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a 
student  of  history,  but  he  was  well  read  in  standard  historical 
literature.  He  followed  closely  the  events  of  the  day  and 
was  keenly  alive  to  history  in  the  making.    If  the  present 
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and  the  future  interested  him  more  than  the  past,  he  did 
not  underestimate  the  benefit  of  a  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
days  that  had  gone.  He  had  a  respect  for  such  time: 
honored  organizations  as  this,  as  he  had  reverence  and  love 
for  the  acres  upon  which  he  lived.  Old  friends  to  trust,  old 
wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  were  sentiments  that  stirred 
a  responsive  chord  in  him;  and  as  for  old  books  to  read, 
he  could  have  been  trusted  to  make  a  wise  selection. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1920  he  presided  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Union  Club  to  the  Vice-President-elect  of  the  United 
States.  He  made  a  short  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
patriotic  inception  of  that  organization,  and  concluded  by 
hazarding  the  statement  that  now,  as  in  the  past,  the  Union 
Club  and  its  membership  stood  for  what  was  right.  What 
he  said  of  the  Club  we  may  in  all  honesty  say  of  him. 

A  Monument  to  Stephen  Daye 
Dr.  Farlow  said: 

At  our  January  meeting  a  year  ago  I  presented  two 
sketches  with  estimates  of  a  monument  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  the  cemetery  in  Cambridge  to  the  memory  of 
Stephen  Daye,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1638  and  estab- 
lished in  Cambridge  the  following  year  the  first  printing 
press  in  these  English  colonies. 

I  was  unable  to  discover  where  he  was  buried,  nor  did 
anyone  seem  to  know  who  were  instrumental  in  forwarding 
this  scheme  for  a  monument,  the  estimates  for  which  named 
$25,000  as  the  price  of  one  design  and  $16,000  that  of  the 
less  elaborate.  The  sketches  were  dated  August,  1847,  ^^d 
March,  1851,  and  signed  Jos.  Carew. 

Thanks  to  a  -suggestion  made  to  Mr.  Tuttle  by  Mr. 
Watkins,  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  I  found  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  of  July  26,  1847,  the  names  of  the  prime  movers 
in  this  enterprise.  The  notice  in  the  paper  of  that  date 
says:  "The  meeting  of  the  printing  fraternity  at  Tremont 
Temple  this  afternoon  to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
means  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Stephen 
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Daye,  who  first  introduced  printing  into  the  United  States, 
must  not  be  neglected  by  any  of  the  craft." 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  of  Cambridge,  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  an  association  for 
that  purpose  and  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  required 
number  of  twenty-five  having  signed,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen:  President,  Joseph  T.  Buckingham;  vice-presi- 
dent, John  Prentiss,  of  Keene,  N.  H.;  secretary,  John  Ford, 
of  Cambridge;  trustees,  of  whom  at  least  three  must  be 
journeymen  printers,  Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Warren  Beal, 
William  Nichols,  Nathaniel  Clark,  Ambrose  H.  Goodridge 
and  David  Francis,  of  Boston  and  William  W.  Wheildon,  of 
Charlestown.  Henry  W.  Button  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
was  elected  treasurer  and  undoubtedly  had  charge  of  the 
notices  in  the  papers. 

On  August  9  it  is  stated  that  "  no  specific  plan  of  a  monu- 
ment has  yet  been  adopted  and,  consequently,  the  amount 
of  money  needed  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  intended  that 
it  shall  be  as  simple  and  cheap  as  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  —  respectful  to  the  memory  of  the 
individual  whose  services  it  will  commemorate  and  honor- 
able to  the  character  of  the  Printers  of  the  present  day." 

At  one  of  the  early  meetings  it  had  been  determined  that 
the  allotted  subscription  for  the  monument  should  be  not  less 
than  $3  for  the  master  printers,  $i  for  journeymen 
and  50  cents  for  apprentices.  Although  practical  printers 
were  the  ones  especially  relied  on  for  help,  it  was  distinctly 
stated  that  ^'  it  is  not  intended  that  subscriptions  from 
others  shall  be  rejected.  In  fact,  those  who  think  that  the 
^  preservative  art  of  all  arts  ^  should  be  honored  with  a 
suitable  monument  near  the  place  where  it  was  first  practiced 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  name  of  him  who  was  its  first 
practitioner  should  be  transmitted  with  affectionate  venera- 
tion to  a  grateful  posterity,  are  welcome  to  assist." 

The  sketches  calling  for  from  $16,000  to  $25,000  cannot 
be  called  cheap;  and  as  the  brunt  of  the  undertaking  fell 
on  printers  at  a  rate  of  $3,  $1,  and  50  cents  each,  it  must 
have  required  a  very  optimistic  nature  to  imagine  that  this 
scheme  could  succeed.  It  would  be  hard  enough  now,  in 
the  days  of  "  drives  "  and  hold-ups  of  every  kind,  to  raise 
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half  the  sum  named.  The  notices  in  the  Transcript  soon 
came  to  an  end,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  nothing  ever  re- 
sulted from  these  plans  to  erect  a  monument  to  Stephen 
Daye  in  a  cemetery  in  Cambridge. 

WiNSLOw  Warren 
Mr.  Lord  then  said: 

At  the  January  meeting  of  this  Society  in  1873  the  record 
shows  that  Winslow  Warren,  Esquire,  was  elected  a  Resident 
Member. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Green  on  December  5,  191 8,  Mr. 
Warren  became  the  senior  member  of  the  Society,  thus  to 
his  other  titles  has  been  added  that  of  Dean  of  the  Society,'' 
as  Mr.  Adams  described  it. 

To-day  he  completes  his  first  half  century  of  resident 
membership,  ninth  in  that  distinguished  list  of  members  of 
the  Society  who,  since  its  foundation  in  1791,  attained  the 
half  century  mark. 

The  remarks  of  the  President  of  the  Society  in  January, 
1910,  thirteen  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Green's 
semi-centennial,  present  all  the  statistics  relating  to  those 
members  who,  before  Dr.  Green,  had  attained  the  fiftieth 
year  of  membership,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  names  of 
two  of  that  goodly  company  who  completed  sixty  or  more 
years  of  continuous  membership,  viz.,  Josiah  Quincy,  from 
July  26,  1796,  to  July  I,  1864,  sixty-eight  years,  and  James 
Savage,  from  January  28,  1813,  to  March  8,  1873,  sixty 
years.  Membership  here  is  like  an  annuity  in  its  aid  to 
longevity.  Dr.  Green,  elected  in  January,  i860,  was  the 
seventh  in  the  list  of  those  who  passed  the  fifty-year  mark, 
and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Smith  (April  11,  1867-March  20,  1918) 
was  the  eighth.^ 

1  Members  who  completed  fifty  years  of  membership  are:  John  Davis, 
from  1791  to  1847;  Josiah  Quincy,  1796-1864;  James  Savage,  1813  to  1873; 
Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  1839  to  1894;  Rev.  George  Edward  Ellis,  1841 
to  1894;  Rev.  Lucius  Robinson  Paige,  1844  to  1896;  Samuel  Abbott  Green, 
i860  to  1918;  Charles  Card  Smith,  1867  to  1918;  and  Winslow  Warren, 
1873  to  1923 — nine  in  all.  Mr.  Smith  alone  was  not  the  senior  member 
at  the  date  of  attaining  the  fiftieth  year  of  membership. 
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To-day  the  Society  formally  recognizes  the  ninth  of  the 
semi-centennialists  and  extends  to  him  its  cordial  greetings, 
hearty  congratulations,  and  best  wishes  for  many  happy 
years.  We  have  the  good  fortune  not  only  of  welcoming 
him  here  to-day  but  also  of  listening  to  his  Recollections 
of  Fifty  Years,"  which  I  may  add  were  fifty  years  of  con- 
tinuous, useful  and  honorable  service. 

Mr.  Kellen  read  the  following  greeting: 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me,  after  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Winslow  Warren  of  wellnigh  fifty  years  — 
many  of  them  in  close  association  with  him  —  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  felicitate  him  upon  reaching  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  his  membership  and  service  in  this  honorable 
Society.  I  respect  him,  I  admire  him,  and,  if  he  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,  I  am  fond  of  him. 

We  Americans,  like  the  British,  have  always  been  pe- 
culiarly chary  of  sentimental  expression  or  of  uttering 
favorable  opinions  of  our  intimates  or  of  our  fellow  men 
during  their  lifetime.  Recent  usage,  growing  largely  out 
of  the  bestowal  of  medals  in  the  Great  War,  has  effected  a 
breach  in  this  racial  trait,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be 
widened.  ^'  Better,"  as  someone  has  pithily  said,  the  gift 
of  a  rosebud  for  one's  buttonhole  while  alive  than  a  bushel 
of  roses  on  one's  coffin!  " 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  in  this  circle  of  friends,  that  his 
long  career,  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  his  private  life  as 
well  as  in  the  high  level  of  his  public  service,  at  once  varied 
and  honorable,  have  added  further  lustre  to  the  name  of 
Warren  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts. 

I  have  always  thought,  if  Fate  had  called  him  to  the 
more  active  practice  of  the  Law,  that,  with  his  natural  en- 
dowment, coupled  with  the  training  he  received  in  the  office 
of  that  great  lawyer,  his  uncle,  Sidney  Bartlett,  together 
with  his  industry,  his  learning,  his  powers  of  persuasion  and 
of  graceful  expression,  his  tact,  and  his  genuine  human 
quality,  he  would  have  gone  far.  I  am  the  more  convinced 
in  this  opinion  by  his  handling  as  sole  counsel  for  the 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroad,  of  the  suits  and  claims  arising 
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out  of  the  Bussey  Bridge  disaster,  involving  as  they  did 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  most  eminent  lawyers 
in  the  Commonwealth  appeared  for  these  claimants.  By  his 
patience,  his  courtesy,  his  sympathetic  and  kindly  dealing, 
his  considerate  firmness,  he  settled  all  these  cases  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  road  and  claimant  without  a 
single  suit  being  brought  before  a  jury. 

Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Warren's  professional  pursuits 
left  him  the  leisure  for  historical  study,  for  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  reform  movements  of  his  day,  and  for 
the  acceptance  and  effective  filling  of  public  office. 

He  was  first  and  foremost  in  all  the  good  work  promoted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club,  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  starting  and  steering  the  Mugwump  "  movement 
which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  election  of  Cleveland  to 
the  Presidency,  and  later  was  made  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston  and  thus  President  Cleveland's  personal  spokesman 
in  New  England.  Mr.  Warren's  conduct  of  that  office  was 
as  brilliant  politically  as  it  was  exceptionally  businesslike. 
In  representing  the  President  he  was  graceful  and  in  meet- 
ing the  greedy  demands  of  his  political  associates  he  was 
tactful  and  conciliatory  without  sacrificing  the  public  interest. 
He  carried  out  the  principles  of  Civil  Service  Reform 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  recognizing,  as  did  his 
great  Chief,  that  after  generations  of  the  Spoils  System,  it 
must  be  administered  with  some  elasticity  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion.  He  was  exceedingly  popular  with 
the  merchants  of  Boston  having  to  do  with  the  customs, 
because,  if  the  better  business  method  and  red-tape  clashed, 
red-tape  was  made  to  give  way. 

He  was  entitled  to  membership  in  that  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  of  patriotic  societies  —  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  joining  it  early  in  life  filled  acceptably  every 
office  in  its  gift  up  to  that  of  President  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Society. 

In  this  presence  it  would  be  most  fitting  to  point  out 
briefly  the  various  ways  in  which  our  fellow  member  during 
his  fifty  years  of  useful  membership  has  served  this  honor- 
able body,  and  that  without  trenching  upon  his  anticipated 
recollections. 
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Mr.  Warren  is  the  ninth  member  in  the  Society's  history 
to  complete  a  membership  of  fifty  years,  and  no  one  of 
these  surpassed  him  in  the  number,  quality  and  character  of 
his  services  to  the  Society.  He  became  a  member  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1873,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  In  January,  1874,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Publishing  Committee  to  print  the  "  Cen- 
tennial Volume,"  so  called;  since  which  time  he  has  served  on 
seven  such  committees,  and  witnessed  the  issue  from  the  press 
of  thirty  volumes  of  Collections  and  forty-six  volumes  of 
Proceedings^  and  seen  the  Society's  small  endowment  grow 
to  its  present  size.  Nearly  every  volume  of  these  Proceedings 
contains  valuable  contributions  from  his  pen,  on  the  Colonial 
Customs  Service,  on  the  American  Revolution,  on  the 
Annals  of  Plymouth,  tributes  to  deceased  members.  Memoirs, 
and  excerpts  from  his  own  choice  collection  of  family 
papers. 

He  has  served  from  time  to  time  in  the  Council,  on  Nomi- 
nating, Auditing,  Finance  Committees  and  on  special  Com- 
mittees. In  December,  191 5,  he  was  elected  a  Vice- 
President,  and  often  and  gracefully  presided,  until  in  192 1,  he 
declined  re-election.  In  a  word  his  service,  loyal,  valuable, 
and  efficient,  has  corresponded  to  the  length  of  his  member- 
ship, and  his  interest  in  the  Society  has  continued  warm, 
lively  and  unabated  to  this  very  day. 

Mr.  Warren,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  extend  to  you, 
for  the  members  present,  for  the  Society  as  a  whole,  and, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  for  my  humble  self,  hearty  greeting 
and  congratulation  and  most  sincere  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued good  health  and  well-being,  coupled  with  the  deepest 
respect  and  the  sincere  good-will  of  all  those  fortunate  enough 
to  know  you  and  enjoy  your  confidence  and  friendship. 

Mr.  Warren  then  read  his 

Recollections  of  Fifty  Years 

My  first  thought  when  asked  to  speak  at  this  meeting 
upon  my  fifty  years'  experience  as  a  member  of  this  Society 
was,  how  much  better  and  more  gracefully  it  would  have 
been  done  if  the  lot  had  fallen  to  the  gentleman  who 
stands  next  to  me  in  membership.   Yet  I  may  feel  a  little 
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pardonable  pride  that  even  the  accident  of  a  priority  elec- 
tion could  give  me  the  opportunity  to  take  precedence  of 
Charles  William  Eliot  —  in  anything. 

This  browsing  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  however  inter- 
esting it  may  be,  is  after  all  a  solemn  business,  for  it  can 
only  emphasize  a  certain  loneliness  that  comes  with  advanc- 
ing years. 

I  know  that  our  old  friend  Dr.  Green  —  himself  a  fifty- 
year  member  —  when  a  vigorous  octogenarian,  used  to  say 
that  old  age  was  the  pleasantest  time  in  life,  and  with  his 
varied  and  interesting  experience  in  life  it  well  might  have 
been  true;  but  even  our  genial  librarian  must  have  had 
times  of  depression  as  he  witnessed  the  constant  vanishing 
into  the  unknown  of  the  long  list  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  of  so  many  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  guidance  and  support. 

I  was  elected  to  membership  in  this  Society  January  9, 
1873,  so  that  this  day  closely  corresponds  to  the  termina- 
tion of  fifty  years  of  service.  I  could  not  claim  that  my 
election  was  owing  to  any  particular  deserts  of  my  own  and 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  good  luck  which  occasionally  meets 
one  in  a  long  career,  aided  I  imagine  by  the  friendly  offices 
of  a  beloved  neighbor  of  high  esteem  in  this  society  —  that 
courteous  and  scholarly  gentleman,  Edmund  Quincy. 

I  recall  my  first  attendance  at  the  meeting  in  February, 
1873,  when  I  entered  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  Boston 
culture  with  becoming  awe,  only  to  be  put  at  ease  by  the 
courtly  and  genial  welcome  of  the  distinguished  President, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  That  courtesy  and  grace  never 
failed  him  in  his  long  occupancy  of  the  chair  and  greatly 
endeared  him  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society.  At  the 
long  table  with  him  were  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Senior,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Charles  Deane,  Recording 
Secretary;  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary; Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  Treasurer;  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Green,  even  then  Librarian,  and  Henry  G.  Denny,  Cabinet- 
Keeper. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Athenaeum  —  the 
building,  30  Tremont  Street,  the  real  home  of  the  Society, 
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then  undergoing  alterations  which  were  not  completed  until 
the  April  meeting  —  so  I  was  spared  climbing  at  that  time 
those  two  flights  of  stairs  which  may  have  shortened  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  older  members,  and  which  Mr.  Winthrop, 
in  resigning  the  Presidency  in  1885,  ^alluded  to  as  one 
reason  for  resigning  his  office  and  thus  his  constant 
attendance. 

But  what  a  list  of  members  was  then  upon  the  rolls!  It 
is  invidious  to  select,  but  I  may  recall  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent.  For  neither  before  nor  since,  I  think,  has  there 
been  such  a  group  of  men  at  any  one  time  upon  our  rolls: 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Senior,  Rev. 
George  E.  Ellis,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Francis  Parkman,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Charles  Deane,  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Dexter,  Richard  Frothingham,  Richard  H.  Dana, 
George  Tyler  Bigelow,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  —  I  hardly  know  where  to  stop,  for  there  were  many 
others  hardly  less  eminent.  Of  them  all  that  charming  ex- 
ponent of  pure  English,  that  scholarly  man  of  rare  attrac- 
tion, Charles  Eliot  Norton,  alone  remained  to  us  until  a 
very  few  years  and  was  known  to  many  of  you.  All  those 
I  have  mentioned  were  present  at  times  at  the  meetings, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Motley,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  with 
how  much  interest  and  with  what  close  attention  they  were 
listened  to.  I  have  sometimes  thought  our  meetings  then 
and  later  were  a  little  less  frigid  and  formal  than  in  more 
recent  years  and  that  the  members  more  freely  discussed 
papers  read,  but  that  impression  may  well  have  arisen  from 
the  eminence  of  the  speakers,  and  perhaps  from  a  some- 
what closer  personal  intimacy  among  the  members  than 
now,  fostered  undoubtedly  by  the  frequency  with  which 
meetings  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  President  and  other 
well-known  members  of  the  Society. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Rev.  Robert  C.  Waterston,  December  16,  1873,  upon  the 
1 00th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Mr.  Winthrop 
presided  and  read  one  of  his  admirable  papers;  Dr.  Holmes 
read  an  original  poem;  Mr.  Richard  Frothingham  an  im- 
portant historical  paper;    communications  were  received 
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from  various  members  and  letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  Mr.  William  T. 
Davis  of  Plymouth.  The  latter  gave  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  Mrs.  Priscilla  Cotton,  who  died  in  Plymouth 
in  1859,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  who  told  him  of 
her  visiting  Boston  when  a  young  girl,  staying  at  a  friend's 
on  Milk  Street,  and  of  seeing  the  men  go  by  disguised  as 
Indians  to  throw  the  tea  overboard.  This  letter  was  of 
special  interest  to  me  because  when  a  lad  I  had  called  upon 
Mrs.  Cotton  and  heard  from  her  in  detail  the  same  story, 
and  had  seen  in  her  possession  a  bottle  of  the  tea  gathered 
the  next  morning  on  the  shore  of  Dorchester  Bay,  which 
bottle  is  now,  I  believe,  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth.  So 
nearly  connected  are  the  Twentieth  and  Eighteenth  centuries 
by  the  span  of  two  lifetimes. 

A  meeting  of  almost  equal  interest  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Winthrop  on  Marlboro  Street,  March  16,  1876,  in 
celebration  of  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  Evacuation  of 
Boston,  and  valuable  historical  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  G. 
E.  Ellis  and  others. 

Mr.  Winthrop  retained  the  Presidency  of  the  Society 
until  April,  1885,  when  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  service 
he  resigned,  although  until  his  death  in  1896  he  retained 
his  membership  and  made  frequent  important  communica- 
tions to  the  Society.  In  October,  1889,  Mr.  Winthrop  was 
present  and  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  completion  of 
his  fifty  years'  membership  in  the  Society.  In  January, 
1 89 1,  occurred  the  lOoth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Society  and  services  were  held  January  24  in  the  Arhng- 
ton  Street  Church,  Dr.  Green  presenting  a  valuable  Cen- 
tennial Bibliography  and  an  oration  being  delivered  by  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Higginson,  followed  by  remarks  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp. In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  by  Mr. 
Winthrop  at  his  house  at  which  sixty-five  of  the  ninety- 
seven  members  of  the  Society  were  present. 

To  those  of  you  who  knew  Mr.  Winthrop  the  recollection 
will  always  come  of  his  stately  presence,  his  eloquent  speech, 
his  courteous  manner  and  the  very  great  importance  of  his 
numerous  communications.  Our  volumes  bear  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  scholarship,  his  constant  interest  in  the 
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Society  and  the  value  of  his  long  service.  I  recall  no  one 
to  whom  the  Society  is  more  deeply  indebted.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1894,  the  last  sad  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Winthrop, 
who  had  died  November  16,  and  I  think  at  no  meeting  of 
the  Society  ever  held  were  the  tributes  so  numerous  and  so 
spontaneous.  It  is  strange  that  at  the  very  next  meeting,  in 
January,  1895,  the  Society  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  successor  in  the  Presidency,  Dr. 
George  E.  ElHs,  who  died  December  20,  1894,  and  again 
expressed  in  heartfelt  manner  its  sense  of  its  very  great 
loss  in  the  decease  of  so  learned  and  eminent  a  man. 

Time  forbids  my  dwelling  upon  many  interesting  meetings 
but  I  desire  to  refer  to  one  or  two  incidents  which  may  be  of 
interest  and  of  some  amusement.  In  1888  I  was  one  of  a 
Publishing  Committee  with  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Senior,  and  Mr.  Richard  Frothingham  to  edit  what  was 
called  the  Centennial  Volume  of  the  Society  Collections, 
consisting  of  letters  of  Washington  to  Heath  and  letters 
of  John  Adams  to  John  Winthrop. 

Those  letters  not  proving  sufficient  to  complete  the 
volume  Mr.  Adams  suggested  the  inclusion  of  letters  be- 
tween John  Adams  and  Mrs.  Mercy  (Otis)  Warren  in  1807, 
when  both  parties  were  advanced  in  years,  he  having  Mrs. 
Warren's  letters  and  I  those  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  appears 
that  Mrs.  Warren  in  her  History  of  the  American  Revolution 
had  commented  freely  upon  Mr.  Adams'  principles  during 
and  after  the  Revolution.  Reading  those  comments  now 
one  would  not  be  at  all  impressed  with  their  special  severity 
nor  by  any  injustice  in  them  to  Mr.  Adams;  but  he  was  old 
and  irritable  and  probably  suffering  from  political  disap- 
pointment. He  accordingly  addressed  to  Mrs.  Warren  ten 
long  letters  in  an  extraordinary  tone  and  often  in  poor  taste,  if 
not  insulting.  Mrs.  Warren  replied  in  a  dignified  but  severe 
tone  and  a  quarrel  resulted  between  the  two  old  people 
who  had  been  lifelong  friends,  a  quarrel,  however,  which 
was  later  adjusted  through  the  effort  of  mutual  friends.  I 
will  say  here  that  one  of  the  letters,  dated  July  20,  1807, 
is  of  very  great  historical  importance,  as  it  contains  Mr. 
Adams'  view  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

While  the  volume  was  going  through  the  press  Mr.  Froth- 
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ingham  called  at  my  office  with  the  proof  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  read  it,  especially  the  Preface  which  Mr.  Adams  had 
drawn.  I  said  I  had  and  thought  the  English  of  the  Preface 
was  a  little  strained  and  we  had  better  see  Mr.  Adams.  We 
accordingly  called  on  Mr.  Adams  in  his  office  in  Pemberton 
Square.  He  looked  the  proof  over  and  sat  back  in  his  chair 
in  a  broad  laugh,  saying  that  he  assumed  that  no  one  had 
tampered  with  the  proof  but  he  had  not  supposed  he  could 
write  such  bad  English,  after  writing  it  over  five  times.  He 
also  remarked  that  he  thought  the  old  lady  had  rather  got 
the  better  of  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  then  with  mental  faculties 
entirely  unimpaired  and  his  remarks  certainly  brought  much 
encouragement  to  a  younger  member,  that  a  man  of  his  long 
experience  could  have  trouble  in  composing  a  simple  preface. 

An  incident  of  one  of  our  meetings  in  1885  may  afford 
some  amusement  in  the  narration,  for  it  certainly  was  unique 
and,  however  it  sounded  for  the  moment,  we  know  that  it 
carried  with  it  no  bitter  feeling.  In  1879  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  had  been  elected  to  membership.  He  was  a 
man  of  unusual  ability  and  cultivation  and  had  made  a  study 
of  New  England  history,  particularly  as  connected  with  the 
Winthrop  family.  He  possessed  a  pungent  and  witty  style 
and  not  uncommonly  enlivened  his  contributions  by  his 
use  of  it. 

Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  then  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
was  a  member  of  the  publishing  committee  which  edited 
a  volume  of  our  Collections  containing  Judge  Sewall's  Diary, 
including  among  other  things  a  very  amusing  account  of 
the  Judge's  love  affairs  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  one 
of  them  being  his  quaint  but  devoted  attentions  to  Madam 
Winthrop,  widow  of  Wait  Winthrop,  his  offer  of  marriage 
and  Mrs.  Winthrop's  declination  of  the  honor.  Mrs. 
Winthrop  was  an  ancestress  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  Jr.  At  a 
meeting  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  October,  1884,  Dr. 
Ellis  delivered  an  address  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Judge  Sewall  in  which  with  a  good  deal  of  humor  he  com- 
mented upon  the  Judge's  love  affairs,  particularly  with 
Madam  Winthrop.  At  the  February  Meeting  of  the  Society 
in  1885,  Dr.  Ellis,  as  Vice-President,  being  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  rose  and  presented  a  number  of  letters 
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of  Mrs.  Winthrop  and  then  with  assumed  solemnity,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  pretty  pointed  wit  and  coolly  impudent 
sarcasm,  very  much  of  it  plainly  directed  at  Dr.  Ellis,  read 
a  paper  claimed  to  be  a  defence  of  the  old  lady  and  in 
criticism  of  Judge  Sewall.  The  paper  was  good  humored 
but  unlike  any  paper  ever  before  read  in  this  Society.  It 
contained  no  real  reflection  upon  Dr.  Ellis  or  any  one  else, 
and  I  think  Dr.  Ellis,  who  was  himself  a  great  lover  of  fun, 
considered  it  only  as  playful  badinage,  however  much  he 
may  have  deemed  it  as  hardly  fitted  for  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  was  delivered.  Its  effect  upon  the  meeting  was 
droll  enough.  At  first  they  were  astonished  and  disposed  to 
treat  the  matter  seriously;  then  they  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  paper  and  were  greatly  entertained,  and  finally,  when 
Mr.  Winthrop  ended  his  quaint  apology,  they  abandoned 
their  customary  dignity  and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

The  paper  itself  was  not  printed  in  the  Proceedings  but  a 
short  reference  was  made  to  it  as  an  interesting  paper  —  the 
publishingf  committee  a,pparently  taking  the  matter  with 
great  seriousness.  At  the  next  meeting  in  April  Mr.  Win- 
throp, Jr.,  as  the  records  states,  made  some  explanatory 
remarks  "  upon  the  February  paper,  but  they  also  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Proceedings.  Mr.  Winthrop,  however, 
privately  printed  and  circulated  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A 
few  Words  in  defense  of  an  elderly  Lady  "  which  reproduced 
both  of  his  communications,  without  saying  directly  where 
they  were  delivered,  but  leaving  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers.  The  pamphlet  was  divided  into  two  Chapters, 
the  First  containing  the  February  remarks  in  substance,  and 
the  Second,  the  April  remarks.    It  began  as  follows: 

Wherein  the  Champion  of  an  Elderly  Lady  recites  her  wrongs. 

"  and  darest  thou  then 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall?  " 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  in  its  hall  adjoin- 
ing King's  Chapel  Graveyard,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  12,  1885, 
the  Senior  Vice-President  (Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.) 
in  the  chair,  after  a  variety  of  business  had  been  transacted, 
communications  from  the  Third  Section  were  called  for,  when 
Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  rose  and  said: 
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Then  follows  Chapter  i,  too  long  to  quote,  but  full  of 
quips  and  humorous  arguments.  Chapter  2  follows,  and 
I  quote  its  preamble  and  the  closing  two  paragraphs,  which 
are  too  good  to  be  lost.  As  a  supposed  apology  it  is  ex- 
tremely witty  and  somewhat  worse  than  the  original  offense, 
but  its  undoubted  effect  was  to  turn  the  joke  upon  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  unwilling  to  publish  the  original  communi- 
cation.   It  was  headed: 

"Wherein  an  Elderly  Lady's  Champion  unfolds  a  penitential 
Tale. 

"  All  they  that  see  me  .  .  .  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake 
the  head." 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  on  Thursday,  April  9, 
1885,  when  communications  from  the  Second  Section  had  been 
called  for,  Mr.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  rose  and  said: 

Then  followed  the  apology  of  which  the  closing  para- 
graphs referred  to  were  as  follows: 

After  the  [February]  meeting  was  over,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
put  to  one  of  our  leading  members,  with  whom  I  was  in  casual 
conversation,  this  crucial  question:  "  How  much,"  I  inquired,  "  of 
what  I  said  this  afternoon  would  you  advise  me  to  send  in  for 
publication?  "  His  countenance  fell,  —  he  looked  at  me  somewhat 
askance,  —  and,  taking  refuge  in  periphrastic  ambiguity,  he  re- 
plied: "  They  are  likely  to  be  very  short  of  space  in  the  forth- 
coming volume.  Several  memoirs  have  unexpectedly  come  in,  and 
the  Doctor  is  said  to  have  prepared  one  more  than  forty  pages 
long."  Well,  I  confess,  such  is  the  egregious  vanity  often  re- 
sulting from  literary  composition,  that  for  an  instant  I  felt  like 
exclaiming,  "  How  hard  —  how  hard  —  that  this  little  ewe  lamb 
of  mine  —  this  widow's  mite  of  a  communication,  so  to  speak  — 
must  be  sacrificed  because  some  one  has  unexpectedly  prepared 
a  memoir  more  than  forty  pages  long!  "  But  in  a  twinkling  my 
better  nature  asserted  its  supremacy,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Age 
before  merit,  —  I  will  go  home  and  shear  that  little  ewe  lamb!  " 
And  I  went  home,  and  I  clipped  a  little  here  and  I  expurgated  a 
little  there,  making  a  not  inconsiderable  reduction;  and  the  next 
day,  with  a  light  heart  and  an  easy  conscience,  I  dispatched  what 
was  left  to  our  admirable  Recording  Secretary,  Professor  Young. 
Bitter,  bitter  deception!  About  a  week  after,  I  got  a  letter  from 
him,  couched  in  most  courteous  language,  —  he  could  pen  no 
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Other,  —  delicately  but  frankly  intimating  to  me  that  my  little 
ewe  lamb  was  a  source  of  no  small  embarrassment  to  the  Pub- 
lishing Committee.  One  eminent  member  of  the  Society  (whom 
he  did  not  name)  was  substantially  of  the  opinion  that  so  mis- 
begotten a  beast  had  no  proper  place  in  our  sheepfold.  Another 
eminent  member  (whom  he  equally  did  not  name)  considered  that, 
if  admitted  at  all,  the  process  of  shearing  should  be  continued 
even  to  the  bone.  A  third  contented  himself  with  the  general 
suggestion  that  my  method  of  treating  such  subjects  was  hardly  in 
accordance  with  the  dignified  traditions  of  this  body.  I  took  all 
these  criticisms  in  good  part.  I  realized  that  the  gentlemen  who 
made  them  could  have  no  possible  bias,  that  they  were  actuated 
only  by  a  sense  of  duty  or  by  a  desire  to  promote  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  this  Society.  I  deferred  to 
their  better  judgment.  I  drew  the  sacrificial  knife.  I  said,  "  I 
have  been  willing  in  moderation  to  shear^  but  I  cannot  vivisect 
this  animal;  I  prefer  to  cut  its  throat."  In  other  words,  I  with- 
drew the  communication:  substituting  for  it  that  half-page  of 
innocent  manuscript  which  you  will  find  printed  in  the  volume  of 
Proceedings  this  day  laid  upon  the  table. 

And  here,  so  far  as  this  Society  is  concerned,  I  drop  the  subject; 
merely  adding  that,  while  I  freely  consented  to  make  this  little 
sacrifice,  while  I  was  even  ready  to  humble  myself  as  I  have  done 
here  to-day,  yet  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  abandon  one 
who,  as  I  firmly  believe,  has  rested  her  defence  upon  my  shoulders. 
I  reflected  that  the  pamphlet  [done  by  Dr.  Ellis],  the  accuracy 
of  passages  in  which  I  called  in  question,  has  not  merely  been 
distributed  among  the  personal  friends  of  its  distinguished  author, 
but  that  it  has  unquestionably  found  a  place  —  a  place  of  perma- 
nent record  —  on  the  shelves  of  numerous  public  libraries  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere;  and  I  thought  it  only  fair,  only  right, 
that  the  future  student  of  provincial  domestic  history  should  be 
enabled  to  discover  in  some  obscure  and  dusty  corner  of  the  same 
shelves  another^  little  pamphlet,  issued  solely  upon  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, disengaging  wholly  the  dignity  of  this  Society,  and 
which  will  embody  the  substance  of  my  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
accompanied,  not  impossibly,  by  some  slight  annotation.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  send  a  copy  of  this  little  pamphlet  to  any  member 
of  the  Society  who  may  feel  the  smallest  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  should  be  really  grateful  if  any  one  of 
them  —  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  of  course,  necessarily 
excepted  —  would  supply  me  with  an  appropriate  classical  quota- 
tion for  my  titlepage.    Those  I  have  hitherto  thought  of  do  not 
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quite  satisfy  me,  and  I  have  been  obliged  thus  far  to  content  my- 
self with  the  following  sentence,  or  rather  half-sentence,  which 
I  take  from  an  inspired  source:  "  And  David  put  his  hand  in  his 
bag,  and  drew  thence  a  stone,  and  slang  it." 

Of  course  the  reference  to  Mr.  Adams  was  only  a  good- 
natured  joke  between  friends. 

I  have  recalled  this  episode  at  some  length  not  merely  for 
amusement,  but  because  of  its  exceptional  wit,  for  notwith- 
standing its  light  tone  and  that  some  of  the  members  may 
yet  think  it  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Society, 
I  can  but  consider  it  as  extremely  clever  and  worthy  of 
preservation. 

Lest  any  member  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Jr.,  should  infer  that  he  treated  this  Society  and  his 
membership  in  a  spirit  of  levity,  I  desire  to  say  that  that 
was  far  from  being  the  case,  for  he  was  one  of  our  most 
valued  members  and  his  communications,  more  numerous 
than  those  of  almost  any  member,  except  his  own  distin- 
guished father,  were  of  exceptional  historical  value  and 
showed  much  painstaking  investigation.  They  lost  nothing 
by  being  at  times  illumined  by  his  characteristic  humor.  I 
should  add  as  showing  Mr.  Winthrop,  Jr's.  perfect  friendli- 
ness towards  Dr.  Ellis,  that  in  a  note  in  his  pamphlet  he  says: 
"  I  carmot  always  agree  with  Dr.  Ellis;  but  I  rejoice  that  his 
eminent  services  to  historical  literature  have  received  fresh 
recognition  by  his  unanimous  election  to  a  post  (the  Presi- 
dency of  this  Society)  he  is  so  well  fitted  to  adorn." 

Upon  the  resignation  of  President  Winthrop  in  April, 
1885,  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  who  had  been  Vice-President 
since  April,  1877,  was  elected  President  of  the  Society.  He 
also  was  a  man  of  striking  presence,  a  most  accomplished 
scholar,  an  indefatigable  worker  in  historical  investigation, 
the  author  of  many  books  and  of  more  pamphlets  and  ad- 
dresses, and  moreover  of  a  most  genial  and  attractive  person- 
ality. He  was  devotedly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  communicated  to  its  meetings  exceedingly  valuable 
papers,  and  at  his  death  in  1894,  only  a  month  after  that 
of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Winthrop,  manifested  by  a  most 
liberal  donation  to  the  Society  in  his  will,  his  appreciation 
of  the  important  work  being  done  by  its  members. 
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In  April,  1895,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Ellis.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  his 
service  to  the  Society,  great  as  it  unquestionably  was,  for 
his  administration  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  you. 
He  inherited  a  large  part  of  the  abilities  and  many  of  the 
notable  characteristics  of  his  distinguished  family.  Inde- 
pendent in  thought  and  action,  always  vigorous  and  refresh- 
ing in  his  communications  to  the  Society,  so  clear  and 
emphatic  in  his  style  and  delivery  that  he  never  failed  to 
attract  and  hold  his  audience,  he  made  an  impressive  figure 
as  the  presiding  officer.  If  he  did  not  possess  the  deep 
scholarship  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Dr.  Ellis  he  was  thoroughly 
well  read  and  had  made  a  constant  study  of  New  England 
history,  and  by  his  business  experience  and  varied  life  had 
gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  He  was  some- 
thing of  an  inconoclast  and  not  infrequently  revelled  in  the 
opportunity  of  challenging  well  established  opinions  and 
supposed  historical  facts.  He  was  frank  and  bold  in  his 
criticisms  of  friends  and  foes,  not  sparing  even  his  own 
family,  but  always  in  a  good-natured  way,  free  from  bitter- 
ness; but  he  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  accepting  and 
even  enjoying  honest  criticism  of  his  own  views. 

This  recalls  to  my  mind  a  story,  not  connected  with  the 
Society  but  illustrative  of  the  downright  and  forcible  char- 
acter of  the  Adams  family.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
brother  of  Charles,  was  Moderator  of  a  Quincy  town  meet- 
ing, in  fact  during  his  life  he  was  a  sort  of  perpetual  Mod- 
erator. One  of  the  rules  of  the  meeting  was  that  no  one 
should  be  in  the  hall  with  his  hat  on.  Charles  entered 
and  sat  down  with  his  hat  on.  The  Moderator  called 
his  attention  to  tjiis  infraction  of  the  rule  without  result, 
whereupon  he  called  the  constable  and  pointing  to 
Charles  said,  Mr.  Officer,  remove  that  man,"  and  it 
was  done.  Of  course  at  that  time  both  John  and  Charles 
were  quite  young  men.  By  his  energy  and  constant 
interest  Mr.  Adams  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
Society,  and  the  virility  and  pungency  of  his  contribu- 
tions attracted  those  who  agreed  or  those  who  disagreed 
with  his  positive  views.  Whenever  he  spoke  he  was  sure  of 
having  something  to  say  which  demanded  consideration, 
even  if  it  provoked  dissent. 
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Personally  he  seemed  to  some  a  little  cold  and  distant 
in  his  manner  and,  curiously,  it  was  in  a  measure  the  result 
of  a  certain  shyness  altogether  foreign  to  his  character;  but 
beneath  the  outward  manner  was  a  warm  heart  and  those 
who  came  to  know  him  respected  and  loved  him  for  the 
true  and  genuine  qualities  of  his  generous  nature.  During 
his  administration  the  project  of  moving  from  Tremont 
Street  to  larger  and  better  quarters  took  shape  and  owing 
chiefly  to  the  liberal  legacies  of  Mr.  Waterston  and  Dr. 
Ellis  the  Society  were  enabled  by  selling  the  Tremont  Street 
building  to  purchase  the  present  lot  and  erect  the  attractive 
and  commodious  building  we  now  occupy.  In  that  under- 
taking the  business  ability  and  energy  of  Mr.  Adams  were 
of  the  greatest  aid. 

The  last  meeting  in  the  old  Tremont  Street  building  was 
in  April,  1897,  and  after  that  until  the  new  building  was 
completed  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

In  April,  1899,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  new 
building  and  celebrated  by  an  address  of  the  President  in 
the  new  Ellis  Hall,  a  reception  to  invited  guests  and  an 
inspection  of  the  rooms. 

That  we  already  feel  the  need  of  some  enlargements 
safely  and  properly  to  preserve  our  constantly  increasing 
number  of  books  and  of  manuscripts,  as  well  as  of  our  in- 
valuable collections,  only  shows  the  growth  of  the  Society's 
work  and  the  increasing  interest  of  numerous  friends  inter- 
ested in  its  proceedings. 

Since  I  entered  the  Society  in  1873  it  has  published  forty- 
five  volumes  of  its  Proceedings  containing  papers  of  the 
utmost  value  and  historical  importance;  twelve  volumes  of 
Collections,  the  exhaustive  edition  of  Bradford's  History 
and  twelve  other  Volumes,  more  or  less  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  Warren  and 
Adams  Letters,  too  long  delayed,  is  about  ready  for  the 
press.  Turning  to  the  Treasurer's  report  for  1873  we  find 
that  the  total  property  of  the  Society  then  consisted  of 
the  Tremont  Street  building,  I  suppose  worth  upwards 
of  $125,000,  but  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $60,000,  and 
funds  for  the  use  of  the  Society  amounting  to  approximately 
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$2  2,000.  In  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  1922  it  appears 
that  its  property  now  consists  of  this  building,  standing 
on  the  books  at  $98,000,  but  valued  by  the  City  at  $196,000, 
and  funds  devoted  to  various  purposes  within  the  scope  of 
the  Society's  work  of  about  $602,000  —  beside  our  collections 
of  books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  of  inestimable  value  —  showing 
a  remarkable  gain  in  the  fifty  years. 

An  item  of  peculiar  personal  interest  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  eight  members  of  my  college  class  —  Harvard  1858  — 
have  been  or  are  now  members  of  this  Society  —  including 
George  Dexter,  Recording  Secretary  from  1879  to  1883, 
Henry  Adams,  and  our  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  Henry  P. 
Walcott  —  a  number  of  members  not  exceeded,  I  think,  by 
any  college  class. 

To  a  classmate  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  Henry  Adams' 
Education  of  Henry  Adams  many  of  the  same  traits  of 
character  and  of  his  peculiar  train  of  thought  exhibited  in 
his  college  days.  His  opinion  of  Harvard  College  and  of 
the  world  in  general  hardly  changed  at  all,  though  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  in  some  degree  the  attitude  seemed  to  be  un- 
consciously an  assumed  one.  As  an  introspective  study  the 
book  is  of  great  value  to  scholars  and  students,  but  one 
cannot  help  the  feeling  that  so  far  from  the  world's  owing 
him  a  living,  with  his  natural  abilities,  his  station  in  life, 
his  advantage  in  his  surroundings,  the  fault  lay  not  with 
the  world  if  he  did  not  attain  full  success.  What  he  did 
he  did  exceedingly  well.  If  his  gropings  led  to  nowhere  in 
the  final  result,  and  his  historical  judgments  of  men  and 
events  be  somewhat  impaired  by  a  certain  one-sided  view 
and  lack  of  fair  discrimination,  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  defect  of  his  qualities. 

And  now  I  may  close  this  brief  review  of  fifty  years  — 
it  might  well  be  extended  —  but  my  limit  of  time  at  this 
meeting  and  my  physical  strength  suggest  that  I  leave  to 
others  much  that  might  be  of  interest.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  consideration  shown  me  by  the  Society,  both  in  official 
position  and  otherwise,  and  may  add  that  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  have  given  me  much  enjoyment  and  that  I 
regard  them  as  a  real  educative  force.  The  field  for  his- 
torical investigation  is  a  vast  one  and  many  of  its  problems 
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are  yet  unsolved.  The  awful  war  but  just  closed  has  left 
a  bloody  mark  upon  our  civilization.  Whether  it  notes 
progress  or  deterioration  no  one  can  at  present  say;  it  re- 
mains for  future  historians  to  interpret  its  meaning  and  to 
analyze  the  enormous  mass  of  material  yet  to  be  digested. 
In  that  interesting  duty  I  have  no  question  that  members  of 
our  Society  will  take  their  part  and  will  show  the  same 
thorough  devotion  to  the  solution  of  historical  truth  that 
has  marked  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  of  the 
Society's  existence. 

Mr.  Rhodes  wrote  from  Nice  as  follows: 

To  have  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  for  fifty  years  is  a  distinction,  but  to  have  acquired 
that  membership  is  one  still  greater.  Mr.  Warren  was  made 
a  member  in  1873  and  has  worthily  filled  its  duties  and 
accomplishments.  A  ready  speaker,  he  has  won  us  by  his 
impromptu  talks  when  occasion  offered,  and  a  facile  writer, 
his  more  serious  efforts  have  met  the  high  standard  of  this 
Society.  When  a  position  of  Vice-President  fell  vacant,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Wendell),  in  reporting 
Mr.  Warren's  name,  declared  that  he  was  the  only  one  con- 
sidered, as  the  committee  with  one  accord  agreed  that  he  was 
the  man  for  the  place.  He  was  excellent  as  a  presiding  officer. 
As  member  of  the  Council  he  knew  almost  everybody  who 
was  presented  for  membership  and  his  judgments  were 
always  tempered  with  both  impartiality  and  force. 

Mr.  Warren  did  not  owe  his  popularity  to  an  agreement 
with  whatever  position  was  put  forth,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
decided  opinions,  but  he  conducted  his  controversies  with 
kindness  and  grace,  and  seemed  always  to  put  himself 
in  the  other  man's  place,  although  sorrowing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  other  man  did  not  see  things  as  he  saw  them. 

Dr.  Nichols  read  a  paper  on  Isaiah  Thomas,  Printer,  to 
be  published  elsewhere. 
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From  the  Papers  of  Horatio  Woodman. 
From  I.  F.  Marsh. 

Parker  House,  School  St.,  Boston, 
Saturday  Evening. 

My  dear  Sir: — I  called  to  see  you  this  afternoon,  but  was 
unable  to  find  you.  I  wished  to  say  to  you  that  in  all  probability 
the  publication  of  the  Daily  Atlas  &  Bee  will  be  discontinued  after 
Monday  next.^  I  have  used  every  exertion  with  leading  members 
of  our  party,  in  order  that  they  might  take  the  property  and  keep 
alive  a  reliable  paper.  The  times  are  such  that  those  who  are 
disposed  to  aid  me,  are  utterly  unable  to  accomplish  anything. 
'  Tis  a  great  loss  to  me,  but  there  is  no  help  for  losses  in  times 
of  war. 

I  shall  be  at  my  office  all  day  tomorrow  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  you  —  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  something  said  in  behalf 
of  our  worthy  Governor's  administration  that  will  do  away  with 
an  impression  that  there  exists  in  certain  military  departments  a 
want  of  promptness.  It  will  be  the  last  opportunity  and  if  any- 
thing occurs  to  you  that  had  better  be  said,  or  ought  to  be  said 
in  his  behalf,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  such  from  your  pen.  I 
feel  sad  that  I  cannot  continue  the  support  to  the  State  adminis- 
tration which  thus  far  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  bestow 
through  the  columns  of  the  Atlas  &  Bee.  As  an  individual,  with 
widely  extended  acquaintance,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  as  well  as 
duty,  to  let  no  opportunity  pass  whereby  I  can  add  one  iota  of 
strength  to  the  Republican  cause. 

Hoping  to  see  you  tomorrow,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant.  I.  F.  Marsh. 


From  Albert  Gallatin  Browne,  Jr. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Executive 
Department,  Council  Chamber,  Boston, 
May  22d,  1861. 

(Private  and  unofficial) 

Dear  Sir:  —  Gen.  Butler  left  Mass.  under  orders  from  Head 
Quarters,  dated  April  18,  to  report  himself  to  the  Adjt.  Gen'l  of 
the  U.  S.  at  Washington. 

Until  he  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  at  Washington  or 
elsewhere  according  to  the  requisition  of  the  President  of  the 

1  The  two  papers  were  combined  in  1848,  and  were  published  certainly 
as  late  as  June,  1851. 
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U.  S.  it  would  have  been  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Governor 
(I  conceive)  to  have  removed  him  and  to  have  substituted 
another  Brigadier  in  his  place. 

At  what  date  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  I 
cannot  tell  and  there  has  yet  reached  us  no  information;  but  it 
must  have  been  ajter  he  with  the  8th  regt.  reached  Washington 
and  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  April  25  —  maybe  a  day 
or  two  before,  or  later. 

After  being  mustered  in  he  became  subject  absolutely  to  orders 
from  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  militia 
called  into  actual  service  of  the  U.  S.  (See  Art.  2,  Sec.  2,  of  Const, 
of  U.  S.). 

But  the  nature  of  a  militia  officer  in  such  relations  is  an  anom- 
alous one.  He  owes  an  immediate  duty  for  three  months  to  the 
U.  S.  —  under  the  orders  of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
—  and  an  ultimate  duty  as  a  militia  officer  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  that  State,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  months.  This  double  relation  makes  the  duties 
of  reporting  to  superior  officers  somewhat  complex;  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  act  of  offering  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  (still  under 
Massachusetts  absolute  authority,  for  they  certainly  were  not  under 
U.  S.  authority  till  subsequently  mustered  in  to  U.  S.  service  at 
Washington)  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  was  a  fair  object  of 
comment  by  the  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  Butler  and 
those  militia,  they  not  having  been  mustered  into  U.  S.  service  at 
the  time  of  his  offer  to  Hicks.  Still  further  if  you  will  notice  the 
beginning  of  the  Governor's  despatch  of  April  25th  to  Butler  you 
will  perceive  that  it  is  in  answer  to  a  despatch  from  Butler  con- 
veyed through  Major  Ames,  and  was  not  an  original  introduction 
of  the  subject.    The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  simply 

1.  At  the  time  Butler  made  the  offer  to  Hicks,  he  (Butler)  was 
under  the  absolute  orders  of  Governor  Andrew,  not  having  then 
been  mustered  into  U.  S.  service. 

2.  Of  course  no  information  or  communication  was  ever  made 
from  Head  Quarters  here  to  any  newspaper  —  whether  the  Tribune 
or  any  other  —  of  the  contents  of  the  Governor's  despatch,  or  of 
any  other  despatch  whatsoever;  but  this  you  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  know  except  by  supposition  of  its  truth  because  of  the 
impropriety  of  any  other  state  of  facts. 

In  anything  you  may  write  in  answer  to  the  Courier's  article 
please  avoid  sedulously  any  appearance  of  speaking  upon  informa- 
tion or  authority  derived  from  here. 

I  have  written  very  hastily  and  perhaps  incoherently.  Yours 
truly,  A.  G.  Browne,  Jr. 
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From  George  William  Curtis. 

North  Shore, 
Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y. 
6th  June,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir:  —  I  had  my  long  scissors  in  one  hand,  the  Tran- 
script of  the  2d  June  in  the  other,  and  was  just  about  cutting  out 
the  article  ^  when  the  mail  came  in  (brought  by  a  female)  and  I 
opened  upon  your  kind  remembrance. 

The  article  is  very  important,  as  you  see  by  the  attention  it 
excites. 

I  am  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  secret  history  of  the 
Campaign,  and  hitherto,  regarding  McClellan  strictly  as  a  soldier, 
whose  defeat  was  overwhelming  disaster  to  the  country,  I  have  been 
patient  and  confident.  I  am  so  still.  The  difference  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  campaigns  this  year  and  a  year  ago,  attest  his  military 
perception  and  ability.  I  like  the  sharp  line  you  draw  between 
the  soldier  and  the  statesman.  McClellan,  I  think,  has  proved 
himself  the  former.  I  do  not  enough  know  Stanton's  general 
views  to  know  whether  he  is  the  latter. 

For  the  general  plan  of  the  Campaign,  which,  so  far  as  appears, 
was  to  wait  till  everything  was  ready,  then  to  strike  everywhere 
at  once  and  irresistibly,  it  seems  to  me  admirable.  I  think  other- 
wise the  war  would  have  been  prolonged  indefinitely.  For  we  had 
not  only  to  beat,  but  to  beat  with  a  sudden  and  continuous  prestige 
of  victory. 

Whether  any  such  plan  was  McClellan's,  I  don't  know.  But  I 
do  know  that  we  began  to  move  in  January  at  the  West  and  kept 
moving  until  last  Saturday  and  Sunday,  with  no  reverse  but  the 
Merrimac  and  Banks.  I  observe  that  you  say  the  western  move 
was  irrespective  of  McClellan's  plan.  If,  however,  he  had  been 
seriously  opposed  to  it,  would  it  not  have  been  abandoned?  or 
postponed? 

However,  Fims  coronal  opus.  When  we  are  at  Richmond  I 
shall  certainly  not  say  that  others  might  not  have  got  there  —  but 
that  McClellan  did  get  there.  He  inspires  me  with  no  enthusi- 
asm, but  with  very  great  confidence.  By  the  necessity  of  the  case 
his  part  is  neither  brilliant  nor  dashing,  at  present.  He  must  be 
sure  of  success,  not  risk  it. 

The  petulant  criticism  which  dogs  Stanton  is  as  unreasonable 
as  the  evoe!  which  hailed  his  bulletin  of  congratulation  at  Mill 
Spring  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory. 

1  An  editorial  leader  of  two  columns  on  "Mr.  Stanton,  General  McClel- 
lan and  Banks's  Column,"  expressing  confidence  in  McClellan. 
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I  have  found  that  the  hardest  thing  in  this  war  is  to  know 
whether  people  said  and  did  what  they  are  said  to  have  said  and 
done.  Everything  which  I  have  supposed  Stanton  to  have  done, 
except  his  Tribune  letter,  seems  to  me  forcible  and  wise.  He 
imderstands  that  the  conditions  of  war  are  not  those  of  peace. 

Forgive  this  long  letter.  You  see  what  kindness  brings  upon 
your  head !    Faithfully  Yours, 

G.  W.  Curtis. 

From  John  Fowler,  Jr. 

New  Rochelle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  York, 
Friday  Evening,  November  28,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  Your  very  kind  favor  of  26th  inst.  with  Mr. 
Livermore's  book  reached  my  of&ce  in  Town  this  day.  Please 
accept  my  thanks  for  your  courtesy.  I  shall  suitably  acknowledge 
Mr.  L's  kindness. 

I  have  read  your  articles  on  McClellan  with  great  satisfaction. 
They  reach  the  core  of  the  subject,  and  the  facts  therein  set  forth 
ought  to  be  more  generally  known.  I  was  not  among  those  who 
early  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  "Tardy  George"  (as  he  has 
since  his  youth  been  styled  in  Philadelphia),  but  assumed  that  the 
President's  apparent  confidence  in  him  was  fully  justified  —  be- 
cause in  the  face  of  a  popular  clamor  it  was  continued.  I  knew 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States 
and  Admiral  of  the  Navies  of  the  same  was  amiable,  but  I  also 
thought  he  was  firm  and  would  always  be  just  to  his  people  as 
well  as  to  his  Generals.  The  slow  approach  towards  the  rebel 
hosts  in  Maryland  and  the  undecisive  conflict  at  Antietam  wore 
out  my  patience.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  McClellan  was 
either  incompetent  or  luke-warm.  The  latter  supposition  seemed 
to  be  the  correct  one  from  the  fact  that  every  Northern  traitor 
was  his  partisan,  and  every  pro-slavery-Breckenridge-Democrat 
began  to  talk  of  him  as  our  next  President.  He  is  now  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  New  York  politicians,  receiving  their  serenades, 
sitting  up  with  their  Committees  and  enjoying  the  hospitalities 
of  the  \dlest  secessionist  sympathies  outside  of  Fort  La  Fayette. 

Like  you,  I  voted  for  the  great  Rail-Splitter;  but  with  honest 
Back-Wood's  man  I  have  done.  Honest  he  is  beyond  question; 
but  could  a  Knave  have  done  us  more  harm? 

There  was  a  time  when  sharp  criticism  seemed  like  aiding 
Treason.  Has  the  President  misunderstood  this  patriotic  im- 
pulse?   Does  he  comprehend  the  rebuke  of  the  recent  elections? 
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Does  he  understand  the  anomaly  of  a  State  as  decidedly  anti- 
slavery  as  any  in  the  Union,  choosing  a  pro-slavery  Governor? 

You  are  right  in  denouncing  the  President  as  a  man  who  is 
responsible  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  sorrow  and  distress  which 
now  so  heavily  weigh  down  the  nation's  heart.    Very  truly  yours, 

John  Fowler,  Jr. 

Frow  Count  Adam  Gurowski.^ 

Washington,  April  25th,  1863. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Early  this  morning  I  called  at  Markham's  and  to 
my  regret  found  the  room  cold  and  abandoned.  I  am  so  bold 
and  rely  so  much  on  your  kindness  as  to  dig  you  up  in  Athens 
and:  imo.  request  your  forgiveness  for  —  what  follows. 

My  genuine  publisher,  as  you  may  know,  is  a  Mr.  Stern  or 
Sterns  the  founder  of  the  Commonwealth.^  Could  you  approach 
him  —  in  a  very  delicate  and  inoffensive  way,  and  ask  to  regulate 
with  me  the  proceeds  from  the  Diary.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Shepherd  or  Lee,  generally  I  am  a  poor  business  man  and 
rely  upon  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Stern  or  Sterns. 

That  is  all  so  far  my  personal  affairs  are  concerned,  and  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  trouble  you  with  such  petty  object.  But, 
vacuus  venter  non  studet  Ubenter,  and  my  vacuum  is  allmost 
bottomless. 

I  regret  not  to  have  seen  more  of  you  in  this  Washington,  dry, 
stinking  Sahara,  where  men  are  more  scarce  than  oasis  in  Gobi. 
But  my  orbite  is  so  limited  in  this  here  space,  that  naturally  we 
crossed  seldom  each  other.  That  I  am  able  to  keep  here  together 
the  bit  of  brains  left  by  a  long  struggle — (if  not  for  life  — 
Darwin)  but  for  consciencious  convictions  —  that  I  am  not 
going  mad  is  a  wonder  for  which  I  ought  to  be  and  am  grateful 
to  fate,  or  to  what  fools  call  higher  influences.  Yours  very  truly 
devoted, 

gurowski. 

From  Count  Adam  Gurowski. 

Washington,  May  9th,  [1863.] 
Dear  Sir,  —  Again  I  knock  at  the  door  of  your  kind  patience: 
but,  as  after  all,  I  am  proud  to  belong  in  all  respects  and  views 
to  one  and  the  same  brotherhood  with  you,  so  —  there  ends  the 
preamble. 

1  (1805-1866.)  2  George  Luther  Stearns. 
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I  received  a  letter  from  Lee  &  Shepherd.  But  for  me  the 
question  is:  that  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  as  my  agents,  as  not 
a  word  ever  passed  between  them  and  me.  Once  more  I  ask  your 
kindness  to  impress  —  very  tenderly  of  course  —  on  Mr.  Sterns 
that  is  only  with  him  that  I  expect  to  deal. 

I  am  humbled,  despairing  and  ashamed  concerning  Hooker.^ 
I  know  all.  Brilliant,  brave,  cool,  he  nevertheless  committed 
absolutely  the  same  mistakes  and  faults  for  which  he  upraided 
MacClellan  and  Burnside.  No  one  will  comprehend  in  this 
country,  the  more  even  than  paramount,  necessity  of  a  scientific, 
military  staff  at  the  head  quarters.  Even  a  Napoleon  could  not 
do  any  thing  without  such  a  Staff,  and  without  a  thoroughbred 
Chief  of  Staff.  Hooker's  failure  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
above  absolute  deficiency  and  inadequacy.  The  rebels  manou- 
vered  their  forces  admirably,  admirably;  better  than  in  any 
former  battle  or  campaign.  Lee  and  his  staff  acquired  the  neces- 
sary skill  for  moving  large  bodies.  They  are  at  one  and  the  same 
work  for  two  years,  we  are  apprenticing  and  groping  in  dark. 
Hooker  has  not  learned  to  embrace  and  handle  100,000  men,  a 
thing  in  itself  impossible  without  a  thorough  Staff. 

Not  a  battle,  but  a  campaign  was  thus  lost. 

Forgive  my  importunity  and  my  dark  forebodings.  But  I  wish 
I  could  avoid  to  see  facts  in  their  true  light.    Yours  truly, 

gurov^ski. 

From  Count  Adam  Gurowski. 

Washington,  June  22,  [1863.] 

Dear  Mr.  Horatio,  —  Again  I  am  pouncing  upon  you  with 
a  request,  or  rather  with  three,  imo.  Not  to  get  impatient,  2d. 
to  keep  secret,  3d.  to  do  if  possible  the  following  in  any  of  the 
papers  of  which  you  have  the  command. 

You  find  in  the  papers  that  England  and  France  asked  our 
Government  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Russia  —  the  only 
friend  that  we  have  —  in  favor  of  Poland. 

My  standpoint  is  purely  and  exclusively  American.  Mr. 
Seward  refused  on  the  plea  that  our  policy  is  not  to  interfere  in 
European  broils,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  all  well,  but  in  my  opinion  not 
enough.  Mr.  Seward  might  have  sized  the  occasion  to,  in  general, 
condemn  the  principle  of  meddling  with  other  people's  business, 
and  domestic  affairs,  what  England  and  France  were  eager  to 
apply  to  us,  and  what  France  applies  to  Mexico,  Spain  to  the 
once  Dominican  republic. 

1  On  hearing  of  Chancellorsville. 
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2 do.  The  refusal  made  by  our  Government  even  as  it  is,  is 
the  expression  of  the  friendliness  of  the  American  people  and 
not  at  all  a  result  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  Russian 
Minister  in  Washington,  whom  public  opinion  supposes  to  be 
rather  friendly  to  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  and  whose  most  intimate 
relations  continually  are  with  the  most  decided  secessionists  in 
Washington. 

If  you  can  make  few  lines  for  the  Transcript  do  me  the  favor, 
and  then  send  me  the  slip. 

As  to  Poland:  it  is  a  tragedy  which  will  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
coimtry,  in  blood  and  flames,  and  no  other  result  is  humanly 
possible.  Fifteen  vilages  of  my  family  and  two  boroughs  are 
already  burned  down,  more  than  8000  population  beggared  and 
ruined.  For  the  last  four  weeks  that  region  is  the  arena  of  the 
cursed  struggle.  The  same  is  with  great  many  other  places,  and 
the  greatest,  nay  the  only  sufferers  are  the  poor  peasantry  en 
masse  opposed  to  the  insurection.  I  as  man,  as  humanitarian, 
as  Pole  and  as  Statesman,  I  am  with  the  peasantry  and  altogether 
curse  that  uprising. 

As  you  know  we  had  a  cavallery  fight  yesterday,  which  I 
consider  a  unnecessary  demonstration  and  a  military  crime.  It 
resulted  in  NOTHING  as  military  result.  It  is  Hooker's-Lin- 
coln's-Butterfield['s]  strategy. 

Recall  me  to  the  Governor's  memory  and  forgive  my  impudence-. 

GUROWSKI. 


From  Count  Adam  Gurowski. 

Attorney  General's  Library,  Washington, 
April  9th,  1866. 

The  third  Volume  of  my  Diary  will  be  left  at  the  Office  of  the 
Transcript  of  which  you  are  one  of  the  luminaries.  I  hope  that 
you  will  [be]  a  truer  friend  to  me  and  to  my  third  child,  as  you 
showed  yourself  to  have  been  to  the  second  Volume.^  I  hope 
you  will  not  snubb  me  of  as  you  did  three  years  ago.  I  still 
believe  in  you. 

I  know  to  well  that  my  case  is  hopeless  as  it  is  generally  with 
every  boldly  uttered  truth  and  conviction.  I  attack  the  press; 
this  is  the  greatest  crime,  greater  treason  as  that  perpetrated  by 
Jeff  Davis.    But  I  cannot  help  it. 

1  The  second  volume  was  published  in  New  York,  1864,  and  the  third  in 
Washington,  1866. 
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Before  I  published  this  third  volume  I  asked  advise  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.  He  is  impartial  and  disinterested.  Herewith  in- 
cluded an  extract  from  his  letter,  for  such  use  as  you  will  find 
proper.  I  asked  the  opinion  of  Mill,  because  I  was  puzzled  by 
the  abuse  showered  upon  me,  and  by  the  seemingly  impossibility 
with  which  no  one  could  find  out  that  behind  the  thus  called 
abuse,  there  was  a  comprehension  of  the  great  events. 

If  a  copy  is  not  left  for  the  Transcript  ask  one  from  Lee  & 
Shepherd  on  my  account.    Yours  very  truly, 

GUROWSKI. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  John  Stuart  ^Mill: 

"  I  have  read  your  three  volumes  through  (the  third  was  the 
printed  Mss.)  and  the  result  is  that  on  their  own  account  as  well 
as  on  yours,  I  am  desirous  that  they  should  be  published.  You 
have  fully  established  the  claim  of  your  view  of  the  last  years 
of  American  historv^  to  be  heard  and  considered.  Your  Diary 
will  be  an  important  part  of  the  e\ddence  which  future  historians 
of  these  great  events  will  have  to  study.  It  will  be  very  instruc- 
tive even  in  this  country  (England),"  etc.,  etc. 

(Mill  is  my  friend  of  more  than  thirty-five  years  standing  and 
I  asked  his  advice  as  that  of  a  physician  for  a  disease.) 

G. 

[iMemorandum,  in  Woodman's  handwriting:]  Answered  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Transcript,  etc.,  but  would  notice  it. 
He  died  about  May  1/66.^ 


From  Williaai  Batchelder  Greene.^ 

In  the  Field,  xe.\r  Ber]^iuda  Hu^'DRED, 
June  22d,  1864. 

Dear  Woodman:— I  notice  that  the  Northern  newspapers 
say  General  Butler's  part  in  this  campaign  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  promise,  and  shows  him  as  another  example  of  the  disas- 
trous policy  of  employing  political  generals  to  do  military  work: 
my  wife  also  writes  to  me,  telling  me  her  neighbors  speak  of 
him  as  a  broken  reed,  and  say  that  those  who  cooperate  with 
him  find  it  dangerous  to  lean  on  him;  and  she  asks  if  he  has 
failed  to  do  his  part.    Now,  in  my  opinion,  Butler  is  the  only 

1  May  4,  1866. 

2  He  had  resigned  from  the  army  m  October,  1862,  and  was  serving  as 
Volunteer  Military  Aide  to  General  Butler. 
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man  of  them  all  who  has  done  his  part  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme; and  I  write  this  to  you,  instead  of  writing  to  the  news- 
papers, because  I  am  now  serving  under  General  Butler,  and 
should  consider  it  indelicate  to  print  anything  in  his  praise  or 
dispraise.  It  is  true  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  that  is 
not  known  to  everybody,  and  perhaps  better  known  to  yourself 
than  to  me,  but  permit  me  to  put  the  facts  together,  and,  if  you 
think  there  is  any  sense  in  what  I  say,  do  Butler  justice  by  pro- 
claiming in  Boston  how  he  has  been  wronged  ever  since  the  cam- 
paign commenced.  Say  so  in  the  Transcript  and  other  papers, 
for,  just  at  this  time,  Massachusetts  people  ought  to  stand  by 
General  Butler. 

1°.  That  Mephistopheles  of  the  War  who  is  justly  hated  by 
both  you  and  me,  that  bird  of  ill-omen  whose  visits  forebode  dis- 
aster, and  who  is  now  inspecting  the  armies,  is  represented  to 
have  said  that,  although  he  gives  Butler  the  command  of  an  army, 
he  reduces  the  danger  to  the  minimum  amount  by  leaving  three 
of  the  best  generals.  Smith,  Gillmore,  Weitzel,  to  prevent  him 
from  making  blunders,  or  to  repair  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  statement,  as  it  appears  in  the  papers  (whether  Mr.  Lincoln 
ever  made  it  or  not)  is  an  outrage  on  Butler;  and  is  prejudicial 
to  good  discipline  inasmuch  as  it  sows  the  seeds  of  mutiny  in 
the  minds  of  the  Generals  named.  Butler  is  superiour  in  mind 
and  resources,  as  well  as  in  rank,  to  all  of  them;  but,  if  the 
people  believe  the  President,  they  will  give  Butler  no  credit  for 
any  good  thing  that  is  done,  but  will  regard  him  as  a  political 
charlatan  desirous  of  cheating  meritorious  officers  out  of  the 
credit  that  belongs  to  them,  while  they  will  give  him  credit  for 
any  blunder  that  Smith  or  Gilmore  may  make,  or  may  have 
made.  Thus  Butler  loses  the  campaign  before  the  first  gun  is 
fired;  for  all  the  loss  is  assigned  beforehand  to  him,  and  all  the 
gain  to  Smith  and  Gillmore  —  as  his  advisers.  It  is  the  contrary 
that  is  true,  for  it  is  Butler  who  is  the  adviser!  Furthermore, 
Smith  and  Gillmore  are  regulars,  and  naturally  tend  to  assume 
that  General  Butler's  superiority  of  rank  is  nominal  only  as  it 
respects  actual  command,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
deference  and  respect,  but  not  to  obedience  in  matters  relating 
to  actual  service  in  the  field.  Thus  a  conflict  is  organized  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  since  Butler  is  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  submit  to  being  quietly  subordinated  —  he  will  never  play  the 
part  of  le  roi  faineant.  Whatever  difficulty  may  arise  will  flow 
naturally  from  the  necessity  of  the  situation. 

Now,  as  to  Butler's  merits  in  this  campaign.    There  are  three 
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roads  from  Washington  to  Richmond;  ist  the  president's  road, 
which  Grant  calls  "  this  line,"  2d  McClellan's  road,  and  3d 
Butler's  road.  Butler  has  occupied,  and  still  holds,  the  position 
on  his  road  where  the  key  of  success  is  deposited.  Grant  started 
on  the  president's  road,  was  driven  from  it  to  McClellan's  road, 
and  tried  to  get  back  on  "  this  line  "  to  go  round  Richmond  by 
the  west,  but  failed,  because  in  face  of  the  opposition  he  would 
have  to  encounter,  his  line  of  operation  would  have  been  pre- 
posterously long;  he  then  tried  to  take  advantage  of  McClellan's 
•road,  but  failed  to  win  the  requisite  battle,  and  finally  had  to 
join  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  Now  who  comes  bright  out 
of  all  this?  Who  was  long-headed  from  the  beginning?  The 
President  is  nowhere,  and  Grant  has  acted  on  no  plan  at  all,  but 
has  been  scratching  for  luck,  first  on  "  this  line,"  or  the  presi- 
dent's road,  then  on  McClellan's  road,  and  will  have  to  win,  if 
he  wins  at  all,  on  Butler's  road.  General  Butler  has  demon- 
strated that  he  has  a  capacity  for  war.  If  this  campaign  fails, 
he  will  not  fail,  for  his  plan  has  not  been  fairly  tried;  and  events 
have  already  justified  him.  Can  any  one  doubt  that,  if,  in  the 
beginning,  the  feigned  attack  had  been  made  on  "  this  line,"  and 
the  real,  concentrated,  determined,  venomous  assault  had  been 
made  by  the  James  River,  that  we  should  now  be  in  Richmond, 
and  that  thousands  of  soldiers,  now  dead,  would  have  been  alive 
and  rejoicing?  Think  of  it  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  see  that 
history  will  justify  General  Butler  (is  justifying  him  now)  and 
that  the  clamor  of  newspaper  correspondents  comes  solely  from 
the  fact  that  they  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  but  not  with 
those  of  the  mind,  and  that  they  take  cognizance  of  what  happens 
at  a  particular  moment,  but  take  no  cognizance  of  either  causes 
or  effects. 

If  you  would  like  to  come  here  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  see 
things  with  your  own  eyes,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  get  a  pass 
for  you  from  the  General,  and  you  could  sleep  in  my  tent.  Tell 
me  what  you  think  of  all  this  that  I  have  said,  and  let  people  in 
Boston  know  that  General  Butler  knows  what  he  is  about,  and 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  anybody  else  in  this  neighbourhood 
knows  exactly  what  they  are  after.    Yours  truly, 

Wm.  B.  Greene, 

Col.  ist.  U.  S.  Vols. 

[Memorandum,  by  Woodman:]  Some  weeks  after.  Col.  Greene, 
when  here,  changed  what  he  says  here  of  General  Grant  by 
telling  me,  that,  from  subsequent  information,  he  became  satisfied 
that  the  President's  placing  Siegel  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
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his  inefficiency  destroyed  Grant's  plan,  which  was  to  swing  his 
army  round  to  the  West  of  Richmond,  avail  of  the  rebel  sources 
of  supply,  hold  the  railroads  and  take  Richmond. 

Remarks  were  made  during  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Norcross. 
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FEBRUARY  MEETING. 

THE  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  the  8th 
instant  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  first  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Lord,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 
The  Librarian  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  Mrs.  C.  H.  Booth,  a  scrap-book  on  Boston. 

From  Fisher  Howe,  of  New  York,  a  photostat  of  a  "  Ballad 
concerning  the  Fight  between  the  English  and  French  at  Lake 
George,"  1755,  from  the  only  known  copy  in  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia. 

By  deposit,  from  Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Burgess  of  Dedham,  a 
Bible,  London,  1672,  given  by  Edward  Bromfield  (d.  1734)  to 
his  son  Edward  (169  5-1 756). 

The  Cabinet-Keeper  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  Frederic  Winthrop,  fifteen  photographs  of  army  officers 
in  the  Civil  War. 

From  Albert  Almon,  of  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  half  tone  views 
of  Louisburg  in  1731,  by  Verrier,  and  of  the  Landing  of  the  New 
England  Forces  at  Cape  Breton,  engraved  by  John  Brooks  after 
a  painting  by  John  Stevens,  owned  by  Dr.  Collins  Warren. 

From  the  State  Street  Trust  Company,  a  half  tone  view  of 
Bowdoin  Square,  Boston,  about  1823,  from  the  sketch  made  for 
the  Bostonian  Society  by  William  P.  Bodwell  from  prints  and 
information  furnished  by  Walter  Kendall  Watkins. 

From  D.  B.  Updike,  a  colored  view  of  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  showing  Park  Street  Church,  and  the  monument  to 
Benjamin  Franklin's  parents,  by  R.  Ruzicka,  1922. 

From  Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Burgess,  of  Dedham,  a  piece  of  one 
of  the  pillars  in  the  Brattle  Square  Church,  demolished  in  1871. 

From  Miss  Aime  Louise  Root,  an  engraving  by  A.  H.  Ritchie, 
of  Frank  B.  Carpenter's  picture  of  the  first  reading  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  before  the  Cabinet;  and  a  photograph 
of  the  National  Congregational  Council  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
June  22,  1865. 
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By  purchase,  seven  photographs,  taken  by  William  T.  Clark, 
of  Dr.  DeNormandie  in  his  study  at  Roxbury  (about  1910); 
of  the  Gardiner  Greene  house,  Pemberton  Square,  from  a  paint- 
ing in  the  Bostonian  Society;  of  the  interior  of  King's  Chapel, 
Boston;  of  the  Harvard  Church,  Charlestown;  of  one  of  the 
earliest  electric  cars  on  Tremont  Street,  opposite  to  the  Studio 
Building  and  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society;  of  the 
Washington  Elm,  Cambridge;  and  of  a  bust  of  John  Brown. 

From  Col.  Henry  Hersey  Andrew,  of  New  York,  a  large 
photograph  of  his  father.  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew. 

The  Editor,  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  was 
absent,  reported  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Henry  Winchester 
Cunningham  accepting  his  election  as  a  Resident  Member 
of  the  Society,  and  a  letter  from  James  Benjamin  Wilbur, 
of  Manchester,  Vermont,  accepting  his  election  as  a  Cor- 
responding Member. 

Charles  Warren,  of  Dedham,  was  elected  a  Resident 
Member  of  the  Society. 

Governor  McCall  read  the  introduction  to  his  forth- 
coming life  of  Daniel  Webster,  summarizing  his  statesman- 
ship and  relation  to  the  events  of  his  day. 

Mr.  Bassett  then  spoke  on 

Notes  on  Jackson's  Visit  to  New  England,  June,  1833. 

June  27.  Dr.  Waterhouse  came  and  dined  with  us.  .  .  . 
He  was,  however,  present  yesterday  at  the  ceremony  of  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  President  Jackson, 
and  was  much  captivated  by  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his 
manners.  .  .  .  But  he  says  Jackson  is  so  excessively  de- 
bilitated that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  never 
reach  Washington  again." 

And  to  this  the  writer  added  on  his  own  account:  "  I 
believe  much  of  his  debility  is  politic .  .  .  .  He  is  so  raven- 
ous of  notoriety  that  he  craves  the  sympathy  for  sickness  as 
a  portion  of  his  glory.  He  is  now  alternately  giving  out 
his  chronic  diarrhoea  and  making  Warren  bleed  him  for  a 
pleurisy,  and  posting  to  Cambridge  for  a  doctorate  of  Laws; 
mounting  the  monument  of  Bunker's  Hill  to  hear  a  fulsome 
address  and  receive  two  cannon-balls  from  Edward  Everett, 
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and  riding  post  to  Lynn,  Marblehead,  and  Salem,  receiving 
collations,  deputations,  and  addresses  at  them  all,  in  one 
and  the  same  day.  Four-fifths  of  his  sickness  is  trickery, 
and  the  other  fifth  mere  fatigue."  So  writes  John  Quincy 
Adams  (Memoirs,  IX,  5).^ 

Over  against  John  Quincy  Adams's  opinion  let  us  place 
that  of  Josiah  Quincy,  appointed  by  the  governor  to  act  as 
his  representative  in  conducting  Jackson  through  the  state. 
His  account  of  his  experience  opens  with  a  tribute  to  the 
Jacksonian  manner.    He  says: 

Although  I  had  a  holiday  acquaintance  with  the  General,  and 
although  a  man  certainly  puts  on  his  best  manners  when  under- 
going a  public  reception,  the  fact  was  borne  in  upon  me  that 
the  seventh  President  was,  in  essence,  a  knightly  personage  — 
prejudiced,  narrow,  mistaken  upon  many  points,  it  might  be,  but 
vigorously  a  gentleman  in  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  in  the 
natural  straightforward  courtesies  which  are  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  veneer  of  policy;  and  I  was  not  prepared  to 
be  favorably  impressed  with  a  man  who  was  simply  intolerable  to 
the  Brahmin  caste  of  my  native  State.   .  .  . 

As  we  rode  through  divers  small  towns  receiving  salutes  and 
cheers  at  their  centres,  the  President  talked  constantly  and  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  freedom  about  persons.  His  conver- 
sation was  interesting  from,  its  sincerity,  decision,  and  point.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  accept  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  equanimity;  but  that  was  clearly  because,  he  being 

1  "  Do  not  the  people  in  Europe  who  read  the  Am[erican]  newspapers 
think  us  Bostonians  a  strange  set  of  people?  Here  is  Pres.  Jackson,  for 
whom  a  short  time  ago  no  epithet  was  too  bad,  has  paid  us  a  visit  and 
was  received  with  all  the  bustle,  preparation  and  show  of  honor,  which 
was  paid  to  Lafayette.  In  truth  the  feelings  of  the  people,  however,  were 
evidently  very  different.  The  authorities  thought  it  proper  to  pay  respect 
to  the  powers  above  them  for  the  time  being;  and  the  people  joined  in  it 
for  the  mere  love  of  excitement  and  of  something  to  stare  at,  or  for  love 
of  a  holiday,  There  was  little  heartfelt  in  their  welcome.  The  pres[ident] 
arrived  here  a  week'  last  Friday,  reviewed  the  troops  on  Saturday,  was 
under  your  father's  care  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  went  to  Charlesto[w]n 
and  was  addressed  by  Mr,  Everett  on  Bunker  hill  on  Tuesday  morning,  to 
Com[mencement]  Tuesday  afternoon,  where  he  received  an  LL.D.,  then 
went  on  to  Lowell  and  was  met  by  3000  factory  girls.  He  went  on  to 
New  Hampshire  and  was  going  to  Maine,  but  his  health  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  return  and  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Washington."  Edward  Warren  to  Jonathan  Mason  Warren,  July  4,  1833. 
From  the  Warren  Papers. 
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honest  and  earnest,  Heaven  would  not  suffer  his  opinion  to  be 
other  than  right. 

Referring  to  Jackson's  state  of  health  Quincy  says: 

On  Monday  President  was  confined  to  his  room,  and  indeed  to 
his  bed  by  indisposition.  He  asked  me  to  read  the  papers  to 
him  and  took  great  delight  in  the  narratives  of  Jack  Downing 
(the  Mark  Twain  of  the  period),  who  purported  to  accompany  the 
presidential  party  and  to  chronicle  its  doings.  "  The  Vice- 
President  must  have  written  that,"  said  Jackson,  after  some 
specially  happy  hit.  "  Depend  upon  it,  Jack  Downing  is  only 
Van  Buren  in  masquerade." 

At  various  places  in  his  narrative  Quincy  refers  to  the 
health  of  the  President,  which  was  exceedingly  low  one  day 
and  rose  to  the  condition  of  normal  the  next,  through  the 
exertion  of  a  strong  will,  as  it  was  said.  It  was  at  Salem 
that  it  seemed  most  dangerous.  I  felt  relieved  of  a 
burden  of  responsibility,"  says  the  narrator,  when  Jackson 
was  safe  in  bed  and  under  the  direction  of  proper  medical 
attendants."  Next  day  Jackson  was  master  of  his  energies 
and  continued  the  journey.  Quincy  remarks:  "No  person 
who  had  seen  the  collapsed  condition  in  which  the  President 
was  deposited  at  the  hotel  would  have  imagined  that  he 
could  have  resumed  his  travels  the  next  day;  and  it  was, 
undoubtedly,  by  an  exertion  of  the  will  of  which  only  the 
exceptional  man  is  capable  that  he  was  able  to  do  so.  But 
the  art  of  mastering  the  physical  nature  was  familiar  to 
Jackson,  who  had  gone  through  the  fatigues  of  generalship  in 
the  field  when  supported  only  by  a  few  grains  of  rice.  An 
immaterial  something  flashed  through  his  eye  as  he  greeted 
us  in  the  breakfast  room,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  falter- 
ing body  was  again  held  in  subjection."  (p.  371) 

Putting  side  by  side  the  statements  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  Josiah  Quincy  it  is  seen  that  Adams  believed  that 
Jackson  was  not  ill  at  all  but  attitudinizing,  while  Quincy, 
who  attended  him  daily  —  and  was  much  under  the  glamour 
of  the  events  around  him  —  accepted  as  genuine  the  evi- 
dences that  Jackson  was  reduced  at  times  to  extreme  debility. 
By  the  side  of  these  statements  I  am  able  to  place  the  follow- 
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ing  letter  from  Major  A.  J.  Donelson,  Jackson's  private 
secretary,  to  Francis  P.  Blair,  editor  of  the  Globe  in  Wash- 
ington, written  in  Boston  on  June  25,  1833.  It  gives  a 
better  view  of  Jackson's  health  at  this  time  than  one  has 
from  either  of  the  two  conflicting  sources  of  information 
just  cited,  and  it  gives  us  nearly  a  true  account  of  Jackson's 
reason  for  terminating  his  journey  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, only  one  important  reason  being  omitted. 

The  President  was  confined  to  his  room  yesterday  from  cold. 
He  was  bled  and  took  some  light  purgative  medicine  under  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Warren,  and  is  this  morning  much  better.  The 
weather,  however,  is  so  unfavorable  that  he  will  not  pursue  his 
joumy  to  Concord  earlier  than  tomorrow  by  which  time  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  regain  his  usual  strength. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  led  to  apprehend  from  the  reports  in 
circulation  that  his  safety  has  been  endangered  by  the  fatigue  of 
his  journy.  It  is  not  so.  Altho'  the  fatigue  has  been  great,  it  is 
far  less  than  he  could  have  borne,  as  was  proved  by  the  gradual 
improvement  of  his  health  until  he  reached  Boston,  where  we  met 
rain  and  one  of  those  cold  easterly  winds  from  the  ice  off  New 
Foundland  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by  all  strangers.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  President  should  return  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  warmer  climate  of  Washington;  and  he  will  no  doubt  on 
this  account  shorten  his  tour.  You  shall  have  notice  of  his 
determination  as  soon  as  it  is  formed. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  permissible  for  me  to  add  that  through 
a  long  study  of  the  Jackson  correspondence  I  have  found 
frequent  allusions  to  Jackson's  ill  health,  which  he  was 
always  overcoming  by  will  power.  I  think  it  fair  to  take 
that  for  its  face  value,  at  least  so  far  as  he  was  consciously 
involved.  He  thought  himself  ill  and  rallied  his  strength  by 
his  own  volition.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  in 
his  life.  As  for  Adams's  opinions,  therefore,  he  was  right  in 
supposing  that  Jackson  was  not  as  ill  as  the  papers  said. 
He  was  not  right  in  attributing  the  situation  to  trickery. 

Josiah  Quincy,  riding  in  the  same  barouche  with  the  presi- 
dent and  passing  jokes  with  him  day  after  day,  observing 
how  the  demands  of  the  crowds  that  cheered  the  visitor 
weakened  his  vitality,  like  others,  got  the  impression  that 
he  was  being  exhausted  to  the  point  of  collapse. 
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Major  Donelson^  writing  to  one  of  the  few  intimates  who 
were  preparing  the  secret  springs  of  poKtics  at  the  time, 
reveals  the  situation.  Jackson,  though  ill,  was  doing  better 
than  his  friends  anticipated.  But  he  had  decided  not  to  go 
through  with  the  trip  as  planned.  That  is,  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed from  New  Hampshire  to  Saratoga,  but  would  go  back 
to  Washington.  Just  when  he  would  turn  on  his  tracks 
was  not  known,  but  he  would  let  Blair  know  beforehand, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  having  Blair  prepare  the 
pubhc  mind  for  the  change  of  plan. 

No  such  information  was  given  to  Blair.  There  was  no 
time  for  it.  It  was  at  Concord  on  July  i  that  the  trip  was 
abandoned.  Jackson  returned  too  rapidly  for  a  valetudi- 
narian. Leaving  Concord  in  the  morning  he  was  in  Roxbury 
at  night,  where  he  slept  at  Samuel  D.  Bradford's.  Next 
morning  he  set  out  for  Providence,  took  the  evening  boat  for 
New  York,  in  which  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  he 
stepped  from  his  own  boat  to  that  which  set  off  for  Phila- 
delphia, arriving  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  capital  which  he  reached  on  the  fourth  of  July 
at  ten  a.m.  Blair  was  taken  by  surprise.  As  it  was  holiday 
no  issue  of  the  papers  was  expected.  He  flew  to  the  printing- 
house  with  a  printer,  and  hastily  issued  a  hand-bill  extra, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  that  the  public  should  not  form  un- 
justified opinions. 

There  was  work  to  do  in  Washington.  William  J.  Duane 
was  just  being  broken  in  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
the  job  of  removing  the  deposits.  To  carry  the  figure  a 
little  further,  he  was  already  bucking  in  the  saddle.  Jackson 
was  needed  in  Washington  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  or, 
if  that  could  not  be  done,  to  find  another  to  take  his  place. 
And  that  is  the  point  that  Major  Donelson  did  not  mention 
in  his  letter  to  Blair,  when  he  forecasted  that  Jackson 
'Would  give  up  his  journey  and  return  to  Washington,  although 
he  was  holding  up  on  the  journey  better  than  was  expected. 

Jackson's  visit  to  New  England  was  made  at  an  auspicious 
time  for  a  cordial  reception.  It  was  just  after  he  had 
opposed  a  stern  front  to  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina  and 
endeared  himself  by  his  nullification  proclamation  to  those 
who  wished  to  see  a  still  stronger  union.    Three  months 
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later  he  was  well  into  his  project  of  removing  the  deposits  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death  he  would  not  have  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  m 
this  section  of  the  country. 

Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  confined  to  New  England,  in 
Philadelphia,  Trenton,  and  New  York,  were  demonstrations 
by  all  the  people  as  he  passed  through.  There  was  in  these 
places  a  great  amount  of  noise.  In  New  York  he  was  given 
a  wildly  enthusiastic  reception.  One  feature  of  it  was  a 
meeting  with  speeches  in  Castle  Garden,  situated  on  an 
island  and  connected  with  the  main  by  a  bridge.  As  he 
was  passing  with  his  friends  over  this  bridge  it  gave  way 
under  the  vast  number  of  people  who  had  pressed  on  it; 
but  no  one  was  drowned,  although  some  of  the  Jackson  party 
were  drenched.  The  incident  furnished  Major  Jack  Down- 
ing with  a  good  joke  at  the  expense  of  Van  Buren,  whom  he 
represented  as  getting  safely  to  land  by  grasping  the  tail  of 
Jackson's  horse. 

Of  the  reception  in  Philadelphia  Jackson  wrote  on  June 
10,  to  his  adopted  son,  as  follows:  It  is  now  candlelight  and 
the  business  of  the  day  has  just  closed,  and  dinner  is  just 
eaten.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  surpassed  anything  I  ever 
witnessed.  ...  I  shall  leave  here  tomorrow  at  nine  a.m. 
I  have  seen  Dr.  Phisic  who  encourages  me,  and  says  my 
heart  is  not  affected  in  any  way,  and  the  pain  in  the  side 
can  be  removed  by  cupping.  I  sincerely  wish  my  trip  was 
over.  Except  to  my  Hermitage,  or  to  the  watering  places, 
I  think  it  is  the  last  journey  I  shall  ever  undertake." 

Of  his  reception  in  New  York  he  says,  June  14,  1833, 
still  writing  to  his  son: 

It  is  now  past  ten,  and  I  have  just  returned  to  my  lodgings, 
after  visiting  three  towns  in  New  Jersey,  Newark,  Paulus  Hook, 
and  Elizabeth  Town,  and  passing  over  in  procession  three  fourths 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  castle  garden,  a  party  at  the  Mayor's, 
at  Genl.  Morton's,  and  the  garden,  and  having  taken  a  warm  bath 
feel  no  injury  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day  and  will  leave  here 
at  six  oclock  to  morrow  morning.  I  have  witnessed  enthusiasms 
before,  but  never  before  have  I  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  personal 
regard  as  I  have  to  day,  and  ever  since  I  left  Washington.  I 
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have  bowed  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  people  to  day. 
Never  has  there  been  such  affection  of  the  people  before  I  am 
sure  been  evinced.  Party  has  not  been  seen  here.  My  health  is 
improving,  but  my  head  being  exposed  to  the  sun  at  Philadelphia 
for  five  hours  my  face  has  been  completely  blistered.  It  is 
healing.  You  have  heard  of  the  providential  escape  we  made  on 
our  landing  at  Castle  Garden.  Mr.  McLane  will  have  informed, 
before  this  reaches  you,  of  all  the  circumstances. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  refers  to  things  domestic.  It 
contains  charming  mention  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Sarah 
York  Jackson,  her  small  daughter  Rachael,  Emily  Donelson, 
the  wife  of  his  secretary,  and  her  several  children.  Although 
not  written  for  the  eyes  of  posterity,  I  do  not  think  it  im- 
proper to  print  it,  for  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  tender  side 
of  the  old  man,  which  many  people  have  not  known  that  he 
possessed. 

I  rejoice,"  he  wrote,  to  hear  of  yours,  Sarah's  and  my 
dear  little  Rachael's  good  health  with  Emily's  and  her  dear 
little  children's  good  health.  To  all  present  me  affectionately, 
and  kiss  my  sweet  little  pet  for  me.  Tell  Sarah  I  will  be 
happy  to  hear  from  her  in  the  promised  letter,  and  I  hope 
little  Rachael  will  not  forget  me  until  I  return,  need  not 
say  to  you  and  her  to  take  care  of  her,  my  fears  are  that 
we  all  dote  upon  her  too  much.  I  hope  not  so  much  as  to 
forget  that  we  owe  her  to  a  kind  providence,  and  to  Him 
our  first  love  is  due,  next  we  may  justly  place  upon  her  our 
affections  as  his  best  gift.  It  is  late  I  am  fatigued,  and 
can  only  add  my  prayers  for  your  healths  and  safety  until 
I  return,  and  resign  you  and  Sarah  with  my  dear  little 
Rachael,  Emily,  Jackson,  Mary  Rachael,  and  John,  to  His 
holy  keeping,  to  all  whom  present  my  blessings."  Andrew 
Jackson  learned  to  write  before  Noah  Webster  made  his 
dictionary,  but  that,  of  course,  does  not  excuse  him  for 
spelling  badly.  Many  people  in  this  country  learned  to 
write  well  without  the  aid  of  that  lexicographer.  But  say 
what  you  will  about  his  spelling  and  rhetoric,  neither  Noah 
Webster  nor  any  other  pious  New  Englander  can  find  fault 
with  the  tender  feeling  and  firm  religious  faith  displayed  in 
this  private  and  personal  letter. 
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On  the  visit  to  Boston  we  have  nothing  from  Jackson 
himself;  but  the  newspapers  of  that  city  give  us  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  there.  On  June  22 
the  editor  of  the  Atlas,  not  of  Jackson's  political  faith,  made 
this  remark,  polite  if  not  cordial: 

The  Chief  Magistrate  of  these  United  States  arrived  in  this 
city  last  evening.  He  was  received  by  the  proper  authorities  in 
the  most  honorable  and  respectable  manner,  and  by  the  citizens 
generally  without  ridiculous  or  servile  exhibition  of  sycophancy. 
The  scenes  acted  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  not  wit- 
nessed in  our  sober  city.  The  procession  was  conducted  in  the 
most  honorable  and  peaceable  manner  and  according  to  a  plan 
designated  in  our  yesterday's  paper.  The  President  rode  through 
the  streets  in  an  open  barouche  with  the  Mayor,  and  bowed  on 
each  side  to  an  immense  concourse  that  lined  the  streets  and  filled 
the  windows.  He  looks  very  old  and  his  features  show  that  the 
withering  hand  of  time  has  been  laid  heavily  upon  him  since  we 
last  saw  him  about  eight  years  ago.  How  long  he  will  remain  with 
us  we  know  not,  probably  until  Tuesday  next.  The  weather  was 
rather  unpropitious  for  the  ceremony  —  it  rained  slightly  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Jackson  arrived  on  Friday,  June  21.  The  next  day  at  10 
o'clock  he  was  escorted  by  a  company  of  cadets  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  then  to  the  State  House,  where  he  was  received 
by  Governor  Lincoln  and  other  prominent  men.  The 
governor  made  a  speech  of  welcome  in  which  much  was  said 
about  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactures  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  thriving  state  of  agriculture  which  had  "  filled 
every  valley  with  a  busy  population  and  made  every  water- 
fall subservient  to  the  devices  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity." 
Commerce,  he  said,  flourished  on  the  basis  of  home  manu- 
factures and  trade  in  raw  materials.  In  1833  Massachusetts 
had  fairly  completed  the  transition  from  a  shipbuilding  and 
importing  to  a  manufacturing  state.  The  governor  also 
mentioned  the  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  those 
noble  monuments  of  our  Fathers'  wisdom,  and  patriotism, 
and  piety;  and  the  Hospitals  and  charitable  Asylums  for 
the  benefit  of  the  destitute  and  the  afflicted,  the  benevolent 
provisions  of  more  recent  times."  And  then  came  a  charm- 
ing whispering  of  the  New  England  conscience.  We 
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speak  not  of  these  things/'  said  he  as  though  he  feared  he 
had  been  boasting,  in  the  pride  of  local  vanity.  They  are 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  our  happy  Republican  form  of 
Government." 

After  the  speech  came  a  collation  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  parade  of  the  militia  on 
the  Common.  Jackson  reviewed  the  soldiers  and  then  rode 
along  their  front  as  they  stood  drawn  up  around  the  Common. 
On  Sunday  the  President  went  to  the  Old  South  Church  in 
the  afternoon.  He  had  taken  cold  from  exposure  in  the  rain 
on  the  preceding  day  and  could  not  leave  his  room  in  the 
morning.  In  the  same  afternoon,  however,  he  drove  out  to 
Mount  Auburn,  although  the  weather  was  bad,  which  caused 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Gazette  to  observe: 

The  President  was  injudicious  to  expose  himself  to  a  heavy 
searching  atmosphere,  so  soon  after  taking  medicine.  We 
hope  he  will  be  more  prudent  in  the  future."  This  ride  was 
spoken  of  as  an  airing  as  far  as  Mount  Auburn,"  which 
led  the  same  editor  to  exclaim:  ''An  airing  indeed!  The 
President  might  as  well  be  buried  at  once  at  Mount  Auburn, 
as  to  take  another  such  airing." 

Monday  he  was  indeed  more  unwell  than  on  Sunday  and 
the  ceremonies  arranged  for  the  day  had  to  be  abandoned. 
He  was  bled  and  Dr.  Warren  came  to  see  him  and  prescribed 
rest  in  his  chamber.  Tuesday  he  was  better  but  remained 
indoors  by  the  advice  of  the  physician.  It  was  during  these 
two  days  that  Josiah  Quincy,  as  he  relates,  read  to  him,  and 
heard  him  make  the  playful  remark  attributing  the  whimsical 
writings  of  Jack  Downing  to  Van  Buren.  On  Wednesday 
the  visitor  proceeded  on  his  journey,  first  to  Cambridge, 
where  Harvard  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.^ 
He  was  also  tendered  a  reception  by  the  president  and  fellows 
of  the  college.  Next  he  went  to  Charlestown,  and,  received 
at  the  entrance  by  officials  and  militia,  repaired  to  Bunker 
Hill,  where  he  was  addressed  for  fifteen  minutes  by  Edward 
Everett  under  the  shadow  of  the  unfinished  monument. 

1  The  address  in  English  was  made  by  President  Quincy,  and  Francis 
Bowen,  the  "  first  scholar  of  the  Senior  Class,"  delivered  a  Latin  oration. 
A  hymn  by  Joseph  Story  closed  the  ceremonies,  which  were  modeled  after 
the  ceremonies  when  President  Monroe  was  honored. 
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The  shaft,  we  are  told,  was  dressed  with  the  flags  of  various 
nations,  but  nothing  is  said  to  show  whether  or  not  a  British 
flag  was  among  them.  Next  he  mounted  and  had  the  plans 
of  the  famous  battle  pointed  out  to  him,  "  and,"  says  the 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  "  nothing,  however  minute  in  detail, 
but  seemed  of  interest."  This  done  he  joined  the  citizens  in 
a  collation,  made  a  visit  to  the  navy  yard,  and  then  proceeded 
on  his  journey  northward.  He  reached  Salem  by  way  of 
Lynn  and  Marblehead  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  exhausted  by 
the  crowded  events  of  the  day  that  at  the  town's  barrier 
he  placed  friends  in  the  carriage  of  state  to  ride  over  the 
prescribed  route,  where  the  people  waited  to  cheer,  and  he 
himself  in  a  private  carriage  went  rapidly  to  the  hotel  where 
he  was  to  spend  the  night. 

Thursday  he  proceeded  to  Lowell,  where  great  exertions 
had  been  made  to  spread  before  him  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  newly  created  manufactures.  The  factories  were 
shut  down  and  operatives,  owners,  and  their  relatives  mingled 
amiably  on  the  streets  in  gala  attire.  More  than  three 
thousand  young  women  employed  in  the  mills,  dressed  in 
white  with  sashes  to  represent  the  places  of  employment,  lined 
the  streets  in  ranks  four  deep  —  "a  mile  of  girls,"  one  of  the 
visitors  pronounced  them.  At  his  hotel  Jackson  viewed  the 
procession  as  it  filed  by.  From  Lowell  he  passed  northward, 
received  with  enthusiasm  as  far  as  he  went  until  he  gave  up 
his  progress  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

No  incident  of  the  journey  attracted  more  attention  than 
the  degree  conferred  by  Harvard.  It  was  voted  by  an  unex- 
pected meeting  of  the  overseers,  hastily  assembled  by  Presi- 
dent Quincy,  and  those  who  did  not  approve  the  degree 
pronounced  it  unauthorized  and  null.  Among  them  was  the 
editor  of  The  Atlas  who  made  the  following  comment:^ 

If  this  honorary  degree  had  been  a  thing  which  the  President 
might  reasonably  have  expected,  and  if  the  omission  to  confer  it 
might  have  justly  been  complained  of  by  his  friends  as  a  want  of 
decent  and  respectful  hospitality,  then  we  would  by  no  means  have 
desired  that  the  University  should  have  been  sparing  in  their 
Latin  or  their  parchment.  But  the  truth  is  that  neither  the 
President  nor  his  friends  would  ever  have  expected  any  such 

1  June  27,  1833. 
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compliment.  It  is  a  mere  gratuitous  piece  of  flattery  on  the  part 
of  the  College,  undignified,  and  uncalled  for;  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  steps  which  the  statutes  of  the  University 
require  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  degree  were  not  taken;  that 
the  degree  itself  was  voted  at  an  irregular  and  illegal  meeting  of 
the  Overseers;  and  that  it  is  for  the  above  reasons  informal, 
invalid,  and  in  fact  no  degree  at  all  —  the  sealing  wax  and  the 
signatures  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  doubt  much 
whether,  had  the  President  been  informed  of  these  facts,  he  would 
have  condescended  to  have  accepted  it. 

Had  General  Jackson's  literary  reputation  entitled  him  to  a 
degree,  had  he  been  such  a  scholar  as  Jefferson  or  Madison,  no 
political  grudge  ought  to  have  prevented  the  University  from 
paying  him  the  honors  to  which  he  would  have  been  justly  entitled. 
Collegiate  degrees  are  the  exclusive  rewards  of  literary  excellence; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  confer  them  upon  a  man  who  pretends  to  no 
literary  eminence  at  all.  There  was  just  as  much  reason  for 
making  him  D.  D.  as  LL.D  —  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  as  a  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  we  wonder  that  the  University  in  their  haste  to  cover 
the  old  gentleman  with  incongruous  honors,  had  not  conferred  both 
degrees  at  once!  We  hope  the  President  will  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  this  proceeding,  and  will  return  the  compliment  which  the 
University  has  paid  him,  by  making  its  President  Brigadier- 
General  by  brevet. 

When  these  pointed  words  were  written  Richard  Hildreth, 
the  historian,  was  one  of  the  editorial  writers  for  The  Atlas , 
but  I  have  no  means  of  showing  that  he  wrote  them.^ 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  custom  to  say,  jokingly, 
that  Jackson  replied  to  the  president  of  Harvard,  when  the 
degree  was  conferred,  in  a  jargon  of  Latin  words  borrowed 
out  of  a  scant  knowledge  of  the  Latin  phrases  he  had 
encountered  in  the  law.  Persons  a  little  better  informed  will 
add  that  in  reality  Jackson  did  not  utter  these  words,  but 
that  Major  Jack  Downing  made  him  say  them.  This  state- 
ment is  no  more  true  than  the  first.  Major  Jack  Downing 
has  no  letter  in  his  book  about  Jackson's  visit  to  Harvard. 
But  one  is  there  telling  how  Jackson  came  to  Downingsville, 
the  home  of  doughty  major,  and  describing  Jackson's  speech 
there.    It  is  in  this  speech  that  he  makes     the  Gineral  " 

1  See  Andrew  McF.  Davis,  "  Jackson's  LL.D.  —  A  Tempest  in  a  Teapot,"^ 
in  2  Proceedings,  xx.  490. 
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use  the  Latin  phrases  generally  attributed  to  him  at  Harvard. 
While  the  distinguished  guest  was  speaking,  Major  Jack  said 
in  Jackson's  ear:  ''You  must  give  'em  a  little  Latin, 
Doctor,"  whereupon  the  ''  Doctor  "  said:  ''  E  pluribus  unum, 
my  friends,  sine  qua  non."  With  that  the  speech  ended  and 
the  handshaking  began. 

Perhaps  Charles  Augustus  Davis,  the  author  of  the  Jack 
Downing  letters,  did  more  to  create  the  caricature  that  has 
long  passed  for  the  real  Jackson  than  anyone  else.  He  estab- 
lished it  in  the  public  mind,  and  Parton  was  under  its 
influence  when  he  wrote  his  entertaining  biography.  The 
words  of  Josiah  Quincy,  quoted  near  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  are  more  reliable.  Jackson  was,  as  Quincy  said,  "  a 
knightly  personage  —  prejudiced,  narrow,  mistaken  upon 
many  points,  it  might  be,  but  vigorously  a  gentleman  in  his 
high  sense  of  honor  and  in  the  natural  straight-forward 
courtesies  which  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  veneer 
of  policy." 

It  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  personality  of  this  man 
who  left  a  stronger  impress  on  his  time  than  any  other 
American  then  living.  Strength  of  will  he  had  and  the  power 
to  make  others  do.  Who  rides  at  the  head  if  he  has  them 
not?  But  in  his  ordinary  moments  he  was  gentle  and 
pleasant,  as  other  men.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  dignity,  he 
was  an  urbane  host,  he  would  always  outdo  you  in  hospitality^ 
and  he  had  a  kind  of  chivalry  that  one  does  not  laugh  at, 
when  he  sees  it  face  to  face.  Through  these  qualities  a  bad 
fairy  had  shot  streaks  of  prejudice  and  suspicion.  When 
they  were  apparent  he  was  unpleasant.  But  when  not  called 
to  the  surface  his  finer  qualities  filled  him  with  a  charm  that 
made  men  trust  and  women  adore. 

Another  feature  of  the  Jackson  visit  to  Boston  was  the 
good  order  maintained  by  the  crowds.  In  The  Atlas  we 
read: 

The  deportment  of  the  "  populace,"  as  a  high  blooded  aristocrat 
styled  the  highly  respectable  concourse  of  citizens  that  surrounded 
the  Commons  during  the  Military  Review  on  Saturday,  was  marked 
throughout  by  the  highest  degree  of  good  order  and  regularity. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  thousands  that  flocked 
to  the  State  House  when  the  President  was  received  by  Governor 
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Lincoln.  The  Vice  President  [Van  Buren]  we  learn  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  circumstance  to  one  of  the  assistant  marshals, 
who  happily  and  justly  replied  that  "  it  was  no  more  than  what 
might  be  expected  in  a  land,  where  every  man  felt  himself  to  be 
a  peace  officer." 

Even  more  important  than  this  evidence,  because  we  have 
it  from  one  of  the  presidential  suite,  is  the  following  letter 
from  Major  A.  J.  Donelson,  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Washington.  It  is  dated  at  Boston  on  June  24,  1833,  and 
is  in  the  A.  J.  Donelson  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Emily:  — This  day  was  set  apart  for  visits  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  Charleston  Bunkerhill  and  Cambridge,  where  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  Uncle,  and  for  some  interesting 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  confering  of  a  Degree  of  Doer,  of  laws, 
a  speech  from  Mr.  Everett  and  a  presentation  of  some  revolu- 
tionary relics,  but  the  state  of  Uncle's  health  has  compelled  him 
to  decline  them  all  and  take  medicine.  His  indisposition  is  the 
result  of  cold  which  has  occasioned  some  fever,  but  his  Physician 
Dr.  Warren  thinks  that  the  bleeding  already  resorted  to  and  a 
little  purgative  medicine  with  rest,  will  restore  him  by  tomorrow. 
If  so  a  part  of  the  engagements  which  I  have  mentioned  will  be 
fulfilled  and  Uncle  will  then  take  his  departure  for  Lowell,  where 
if  his  health  is  not  perfectly  secure  I  hope  he  will  terminate  his 
journey  eastward.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  we  can  proportion 
his  compliance  with  the  kind  wishes  of  the  people  to  see  him,  to 
what  is  safe  on  the  score  of  comfort  and  health,  but  nothing  is 
omitted  which  can  be  done.  You  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the 
anxiety  to  be  introduced  to  him  and  of  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  the  hospitality  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  individuals  is 
offered  to  him. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  in  the  character  of  this 
population  compared  with  ours  in  the  south  and  west  is  its  order 
and  habitual  respect  for  those  in  authority.  This  characteristic 
is  manifest  in  every  public  display  that  we  have  seen  here.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  that  were  assembled  in  the  common 
when  Uncle  arrived  were  in  the  rear  of  a  file  of  many  thousand 
little  children  thro'  which  he  passed  and  which  was  preserved 
unbroken  altho  you  could  hear  nothing  but  shouts  and  the  roar 
of  Artillery.  The  idea  that  the  parents  of  these  little  innocents 
had  trusted  them  to  such  a  multitude  gave  a  moral  to  the  scene 
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which  touched  the  heart  more  than  the  senses.  In  a  community 
less  favored  by  the  influence  of  common  schools  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  instruction  and  religion  such  a  scene  could  not  have 
been  sustained.  .  .  . 

How  deeply  into  the  strata  of  society  did  the  hostility  to 
Jackson  in  New  England  penetrate?  The  question  demands 
careful  examination  before  a  reliable  answer  can  be  made. 
But  one  may  venture  to  mention  some  of  the  facts  bearing 
on  it  as  revealed  in  the  visit  to  Boston  in  1833.  The  leading 
Whigs  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  the  visitor,  but  they  treated 
him  with  kindness  personally  and  they  paid  tributes  of 
respect  to  the  office  he  filled.  The  same  thing  was  true,  no 
doubt,  of  most  of  the  ministers,  important  business  men,  and 
teachers.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  people  had  no 
prejudices  against  Jackson,  until  aroused  against  him  by 
political  leaders.  The  evidence  of  Josiah  Quincy,  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  Major  Donelson  shows  that  he  was 
received  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  Jackson  began 
his  presidential  career  as  a  popular  man,  even  with  those  who 
had  not  voted  for  him. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  know  what  distinguished  men  of 
the  old  federalist  party  held  out  their  hands  to  him  in  these 
days.  One  of  them  was  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  Van  Buren,  on  May  20,  1829,  anticipated  the  tour  of 
1833  and  urged  that  Jackson,  if  he  undertook  it,  would  be 
his  guest  while  in  Boston.  Otis  was  then  mayor  of  Boston 
and  he  wrote  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  It  has  been  intimated,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority,  that  the  President  entertains  thoughts  of  visiting  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  would  gratify  me  to  know  confidentially 
or  otherwise  his  inclination  on  this  subject  or  his  determination  if 
it  is  matured.  My  belief  is  that  he  would  meet  with  a  satisfactory 
and  honorable  reception  and  that  such  a  step  would  be  productive 
of  advantage  to  his  administration  and  consequently  I  trust  to 
the  country.  Our  friend  Mr.  [John  H.]  Eaton  will  recollect  that 
when  the  President  was  at  Washington,  pending  the  Seminole 
affair,  I  wrote  to  him  expressing  the  sentiment  that  a  visit  here 
from  Genl.  Jackson  would  be  well  received.  Events  have  added 
to  the  number  and  cogency  of  the  reasons  I  could  urge  in  favor 
of  it  now,  but  which  it  might  seem  obtrusive  in  me  to  particularize. 
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It  would  also  gratify  me  if  he  would  do  me  the  honor  to  make  my 
house  his  head  quarters  while  here.  My  official  relationship  to 
the  city  would  make  such  an  arrangement  proper  and  I  am  aware 
of  no  consideration  which  forbids  it. 

My  impressions  of  his  character  were  originally  derived  from 
my  father  who  cherished  a  high  respect  for  him,  and  for  whose 
memory  he  expressed  friendly  recollections  in  the  only  conversa- 
tion I  had  the  honor  to  hold  with  him.  I  have  regarded  with 
disgust  the  outrages  heaped  upon  his  private  character  and 
domestic  relations.  It  is  also  known  to  Mr.  Eaton  who  sat  at 
my  elbow  in  the  Senate,  that  I  concurred  with  him  and  my 
lamented  friend  Mr.  [Rufus]  King  in  their  general  views  of  the 
persecution  of  that  period,  the  absence  from  Washington  before 
its  consummation  prevented  my  taking  part  in  the  proceedings 
respecting  it.  His  prejudications  against  me  as  a  political  offender 
have  been  and  perhaps  are  yet  very  deep.  But  as  he  knows  well 
what  it  is  to  be  misrepresented,  I  am  content  to  believe  he  will 
one  day  reverse  these  by  writ  of  error  coram  nobis. 

In  the  late  electioneering  contest  I  took  no  part  having  been 
for  many  years  upon  the  shelf.  But  I  am  free  to  own  that  had 
I  voted,  it  would  have  been  in  favor  of  his  competitor;  simply 
because  I  discerned  no  glaring  errors  in  his  administration  and 
because  I  should  have  felt  justified  in  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  local  circumstances.  Personal  predilections  and  expectations 
you  must  know  I  could  have  have  none.  Of  the  latter  I  have 
none  under  any  administration.  You  would  find  in  your  archives 
no  applications  from  me  for  office  or  preferment  from  the  beginning 
of  my  long  career  and  I  feel  that  no  allurement  of  this  nature 
would  again  seduce  me  from  my  allegiance  to  my  household  Gods. 
For  the  rest  I  am  persuaded  that  the  presence  of  the  President  in 
this  section  of  the  Union  would  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
public  sentiment.  It  would  contribute  to  heal  divisions,  dissipate 
prejudices,  baffle  intrigues  and  determine  and  consolidate  in  a 
form  favorable  to  general  harmony  and  the  success  of  his  admin- 
istration, the  opinions  of  very  many  whose  votes  in  favor  of 
another,  may  be  ascribed  to  a  cold  acquiescence  rather  [than] 
to  an  ardent  preference.  And  though  I  could  not  in  any  case  be 
otherwise  than  proud  of  the  honor  of  extending  my  humble  hos- 
pitality to  so  distinguished  a  guest,  I  should  not  presume  to 
offer  it,  had  not  the  position  which  I  occupy,  seemed  to  authorize 
the  liberty  on  my  part,  and  on  his,  the  propriety  of  accepting  the 
invitation,  and  did  I  not  believe  him  superior  to  the  influence  of 
obsolete  denominations.    The  4  July,  or  the  Commencement  at 
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Cambridge  in  August  are  days  of  great  concourse,  and  favorable 
to  the  despatch  of  ceremonials  with  large  numbers  at  one  time. 
Should  the  President,  for  whatever  reason,  decline  doing  me  th6 
honor  of  occupying  apartments  in  my  house,  it  will  still  be  my 
wish  to  be  charged  with  procuring  accomodations  for  him 
elsewhere.  ... 

Otis  had  been  a  distinguished  federalist  and  had  gone  into 
occulta tion  with  his  party.  Moreover,  he  had  been  drawn 
into  a  political  quarrel  with  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  pre- 
ceding presidential  campaign,  and  it  had  grown  into  a 
violent  personal  controversy.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  should  have  made  this  offer  of  friendship  to  the  Jackson- 
ians,  to  whom  many  other  federalists  had  fled.  Nevertheless, 
it  could  hardly  have  happened  if  Jackson  had  been  as  un- 
popular in  New  England  in  1829  as  in  the  latter  part  of 
1833,  when  the  removal  of  the  deposits  had  been  decreed. 

The  month  of  June,  when  he  was  in  New  England,  was  the 
time  of  crisis  in  Jackson's  career.  While  in  his  person  he 
represented  the  plain  people,  in  his  policies  he  had  not  yet 
gone  over  to  their  side  against  the  ideals  and  interests  of 
the  wealthy  classes.  He  had  not  opposed  the  tariff,  to  which 
men  of  wealth  rallied  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  nor  had  he 
espoused  in  a  conspicuous  degree  the  cause  of  the  states 
against  the  ideals  of  those  who  wished  to  see  a  strong  union, 
ideals  to  which  the  propertied  class  was  in  general  devoted. 
It  was  in  his  attack  on  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
that  he  discarded  the  sympathy  of  the  superior  classes  and 
took  his  place  in  our  history  as  their  opponent.  When  he 
stood  before  President  Quincy  to  receive  the  highest  honor 
Harvard  could  offer  him,  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  that 
step.  Nothing  that  came  across  his  way  in  New  England 
led  him  to  such  action.  It  was  decided  upon  before  he  left 
Washington.  But  it  is  interesting  to  us  to  reflect  that  the 
interval  of  relaxation  he  now  gave  himself  was  adorned  with 
the  last  outbursts  of  general  applause  and  adulation  he  was 
to  know.  Once  in  the  new  battle  he  fought  it  through  to 
success.  He  believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Bank  was  a 
dangerous  monopoly,  and  he  planted  his  idea  so  deeply  in 
the  mind  of  the  nation  that  time  has  not  uprooted  it.  He 
came  out  of  the  conflict  scarred  in  many  parts;  and  it  may 
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be  that  he  looked  back  to  the  reception  on  the  Common,  the 
address  at  Harvard,  the  ceremonies  at  Bunker  Hill,  the 
Streets  lined  with  white-clad  young  women  in  Lowell,  and 
the  other  manifestations  of  delight  that  met  him  as  far  as 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  as  the  last  thoroughly  cloudless 
events  of  his  career. 

Mr.  Bancroft  read  a  paper  on  Frederic  Harrison,  based 
upon  an  intimacy  of  long  standing  and  giving  the  personal 
opinions  of  the  man  on  his  work  and  his  relations  to  pubHc 
events.  An  Oxford  graduate,  a  barrister  in  good  practice, 
a  member  of  important  Royal  Commissions  on  law  and  trades 
unions,  a  professor  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  an  alderman 
in  the  London  County  Council,  he  yet  found  time  to  write 
and  lecture  on  a  large  variety  of  subjects,  and  for  seventy 
years  published  notable  and  scholarly  essays.  A  leading 
Positivist  in  England,  a  critic  of  recognized  standing  and  an 
autobiographer  as  well  as  biographer,  he  has  embodied  in  his 
writings  the  best  of  his  period  and  to  the  end  retained  a  living 
interest  in  humanity.  Mr.  Bancroft  told  of  a  visit  paid  to 
Mr.  Harrison  at  Bath  and  gave  a  vivid  account  of  the  man 
and  his  work,  quoting  freely  from  the  conversation,  which 
covered  many  phases  of  the  man's  life  and  of  his  intentions. 
Disclaiming  the  title  of  a  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Harrison  dwelt 
upon  his  teaching  of  Positivism,  and  he  turned  late  to 
literature,  but  not  as  a  profession.  His  last  years  were 
touched  with  pessimism,  but  he  remained  active  to  the  last 
and  had  a  new  volume  to  be  published  before  Easter.  Mr. 
Harrison  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  this 
Society,  March  14,  1901,  and  died  at  Bath,  England, 
January  13,  1923. 


Prologue  to  Zara,  1776 
Mr.  Ford  then  said: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  Mr.  Robert  G.  Shaw 
placed  in  my  hands  a  MS.  just  obtained  from  a  London 
bookseller,  and  with  his  usual  modesty  said  that  it  might 
not  be  of  real  value  but  was  curious.    It  purports  to  contain 
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Prologue  for  Opening  the  Theatre  at  Boston  and  under 
this  caption  is  written  by  another  hand  *'  while  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  British  Troops  under  com[mand]  of  Sr. 
Wm.  Howe,"  It  ends  with  the  stage  direction:  "  Curtain 
Rises  &  discovers  Zara  &  Selima."  That  Zara  was  per- 
formed by  British  officers  who  sought  diversion  when  shut 
into  Boston  by  the  colonial  forces  is  well  known,  and  the 
Society  possesses  the  only  known  copy  of  the  play-bill 
announcing  the  performance  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Faneuil  Hall.  It  is  also  known  that  General  John  Burgoyne, 
then  in  Boston,  wrote  a  prologue  for  the  occasion,  which  was 
delivered  by  Francis  Lord  Rawdon.  then  recently  made  a 
captain  in  the  63d  Regiment  of  Foot.-  later  an  aid  to 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  subsequently 
known  as  Francis  Rawdon-Hastings,  first  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings and  second  Earl  of  Moira.  with  a  long  and  honorable 
ser\'ice  in  India.  The  "  Prologue  is  in  The  Dramatic  and 
Poetical  Works  of  Burgoyne.  published  in  1808  (TI.  238), 
but  is  without  date  and  the  title  states  merely  that  it  was 

spoken  by  Lord  Rawdon,  at  Boston.''  A  comparison  of 
the  printed  with  this  newly  discovered  manuscript  version 
showed  differences,  and  sufficient  to  warrant  a  republica- 
tion. The  writing  naturally  raised  the  question  whether  the 
manuscript  could  be  the  original,  or  a  draft,  or  a  contem- 
porary copy,  or  a  later  transcription.  The  paper  is  non- 
conclusive,  for  it  is  such  as  could  have  been  used  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  and  bears  the  water-mark  of  C. 
Taylor.'"  The  presence  of  the  stage  direction,  which  is  not 
in  the  printed  version,  suggests  that  it  was  the  original  paper, 
or  one  made  for  the  actual  performance.  The  writing,  in 
that  event,  ought  to  be  that  of  Burgoyne.  or  of  Rawdon.  or 
of  the  director  of  the  play.  The  Society  possesses  the 
letters  which  Burgoyne  wrote  to  General  Heath  when  with 
the  convention  prisoners  in  Boston,  but  I  conclude  that  the 
body  of  the  letters  is  by  a  secretary  and  only  the  signatures 
are  by  Burgoyne  —  not  enough  to  establish  a  certainty,  but 
enough  to  suggest  a  similarity  of  writing.  A  photostat  sent 
to  the  British  ]\Iuseum  has  confirmed  my  doubt,  for  ]Mr.  J. 

^  Before  that  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  5th  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Earl  Percy. 
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P.  Gilson,  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  courteously 
replies  to  my  question,  as  follows:  ''It  seems  to  me  clear 
that  it  is  not  his  [Burgoyne's]  writing,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  both  marked  and  constant."  Mr.  Shaw  generously 
gives  his  ms.  to  the  Society,  as  belonging  with  the  play-bill  of 
"  Zara."  The  following  is  the  manuscript  version,  the  varia- 
tions from  the  printed  capitals  and  punctuation  excepted, 
being  indicated  in  the  notes.  As  will  be  seen  six  new  lines 
are  contained  in  the  Shaw  MS. 

Prologue  for  Opening  the  Theatre  at  Boston  when  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  British  Troops  under  Command  of  Sir 
Wm.  Howe. 

In  Britain  once,  (it  Stains  the  ^  historic  Page,) 

Freedom  was  Vital  Struck  by  Party  Rage, 

Cromwell  the  Fever  Watch'd,  The  Knife  Supply'd 

She  Madden'd,  and  by  Suecide  she  Died 

Amidst  her  ^  Groans  Sunk  every  liberal  Art 

That  Polish'd  Life  or  Humanis'd  the  Heart 

Then  Sunk  ^  the  Stage  quell'd  by  the  Bigots  Roar 

Truth  fled  *  with  Sense,  and  Shakespear  Charm'd  no  more. 

To  Sooth  the  Times  too  much  resembling  those 
And  lull  the  Care  tir'd  thought,  This  Stage  Arose 
Proud  if  You  Hear,  Rewarded  if  You're  Pleased 
We  Come  to  Minister  to  Minds  Diseased 
For  ^  you  who  Guardians  of  A  Nations  Cause 
Unsheath  Your  Swords^  to  Vindicate  the  ^  Laws 
The  Tragic  Scene  lifts  ^  Glory  up  to  View 
And  bids  heroic  Virtue  live  Anew!^ 
With  Ravish'd  Ears  and  Emulative  fire 
Rise  Britons  to  th'  Examples  You  Admire 
Unite  the  Warriors     Fame  the  Patriots  Care 
And  while  You  burn  to  Conquer  Wish  to  Spare. 
The  Comic  Muse     Presides  o'er  Social  Life 
And  Forms  the  Parent  husband,^*  friend,  and  Wife 
Tis  her's  the  Mind  from  Prejudice  to  Save 
And  Call  Your  Old  Good  Humour  from  the  Grave 
To  Paint  from  Nature,  and  with  Touches  Nice, 

I  th'  2  the  3  fell  4  fell  5  To  «  the  sword  ^  her 
8  holds     9  in  you  These  two  lines  are  omitted  in  print 

II  patriots  ^2  warriors  scene  1*  husband,  father 
1^  These  two  hnes  are  omitted  in  print.  colours 
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Shew  US  ourselves,  and  Laugh  us  out  of  Vice. 

Say  then  ^  Ye  Boston  Prudes,  if  Prudes  there  Are 

Is  this  A  Task  unworthy  of  the  Fair? 

Shall  Form,-  Decorum  Piety  Refuse 

A  Call  on  Beauty  to  Conduct  ^  the  Muse? 

And  by  the  Influence  of  the  Young  and  Chaste 

Diffuse  Instruction  Charity  and  Taste  * 

Perish  the  Narrow  thought,  the  Slanderous  tongue 

Where  the  Heart's  Right,  the  Action  Can't  be  wrong 

Behold  the  Test,  Mark  at  the  Curtains  Rise 

How  Malice  Shrinks,  Abash'd  from  ^  Zara's  Eyes. 

Curtain  Rises  and  discovers  Zara  and  Selima. 

Prof.  Merriman  spoke  of  his  recent  attendance  at  Meet- 
ings of  the  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia  at  Madrid,  and 
of  his  search  for  manuscripts  in  its  library. 

Remarks  were  made  during  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Stimson. 

^  Now  say, 

2  WiU  fame 

3  conduct  "  Support  "  is  interlined. 

■1  These  two  lines  are  omitted  in  print. 
5  at 
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MARCH  MEETING. 

^T^HE  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  8th 
A  instant,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  first  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Lord,  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Grenville  H. 
NoRCROSs  was  chosen  Recording  Secretary,  pro  tempore. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  John  Whittemore  Farwell,  of  Boston,  copies  from  several 
papers  of  Arodi  Thayer  (i  743-1 831)  on  his  allowance  for  services 
as  Marshal  at  Boston  and  at  Philadelphia. 

From  J.  B.  Blatterman,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  seven  letters 
written  by  Edward  Everett  to  his  father,  Mr.  G.  W.  Blatterman, 
of  Kentucky,  185 7-1 859. 

From  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  the  biographical  sketch  of  General 
Joseph  Warren  by  Alexander  H.  Everett  in  his  own  handwriting, 
given  to  Dr.  Warren's  father.  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  in  1862,  by 
Edward  Everett;  and  other  papers. 

By  purchase,  the  account  book  of  Samuel  Cowell,  of  Wrentham, 
1 769-1807;  also  a  broadside  of  "  A  True  and  Particular  Narrative 
of  the  late  Tremendous  Tornado,  or  Harricane,  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  on  Sabbath-Day,  July  i,  1792,"  printed  at  Boston 
(Ford,  2671). 

The  Cabinet-Keeper  reported  the  following  gifts: 

From  Misses  Sarah  and  Joanna  Williams,  of  Yonkers,  New 
York,  a  crayon  portrait  of  Major-General  John  Thomas,  their 
great-great-grandfather,  drawn  by  Benjamin  Blyth,  Salem,  1777;^ 
with  Blyth's  bill,  February  15,  1777,  in  which  he  charges  for  the 
picture,  4.4.0,  and  1.16.0  for  the  frame  and  glass. 

From  Henry  Winchester  Cunningham,  of  a  lithographic  view 
of  the  Back  Bay,  Charles  Street,  and  the  Common  from  a  sketch 
taken  in  1823  from  the  balcony,  61  Beacon  Street,  by  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Derby  afterwards  the  wife  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody. 

1  McStauffer,  American  Engravers,  i.  23,  and  Dunlap,  History  of  the 
Arts  of  Design  (Bayley-Goodspeed),  iii.  283. 
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From  the  Estate  of  Miss  Edith  Andrew,  gloves  worn  by  Gen. 
John  C.  Fremont,  given  to  her  father,  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  by 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Whipple. 

From  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  a  miniature  portrait  of  her  late 
husband,  painted  by  Mrs.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens  about  19 10  from 
photographs,  and  some  volumes  to  be  added  to  the  Kingsmill 
Marrs  Collection. 

From  Miss  Carrie  Josephine  Bailey,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  through 
Miss  Linda  S.  Armstrong,  three  daguerreotypes,  one  of  a  bust  of 
George  Washington,  another  of  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
third  of  a  copperplate,  in  reverse,  of  "  The  Art  of  Making  Money 
Plenty,"  by  Nathaniel  Dearborn,  Boston.  A  copy  of  this  engrav- 
ing has  been  presented  to  this  Society  by  Walter  Rowland. 

From  Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Burgess,  of  Dedham,  a  mahogany  case, 
in  which  has  been  placed  her  gift  of  relics  of  Col.  Henry  Bromfield 
(1727-1820). 

The  President,  in  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  reported  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Charles 
Warren  of  Dedham,  accepting  his  election  as  a  Resident 
Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Vice-President  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
following  Committees,  in  preparation  for  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  April: 

To  nominate  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Messrs. 
Roger  Bigelow  Merriman,  William  Cameron  Forbes, 
and  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo. 

To  examine  the  Library  and  Cabinet:  Messrs.  Frederick 
Cheever  Shattuck,  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  and 
George  Gregerson  Wolkins. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts:  Messrs.  Charles 
Pelham  Greenough,  and  Harold  Murdock. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Frothingham  spoke  at  length  on  the 
"  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,"  its  manner  of  operat- 
ing and  the  personalities  it  contained. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Lawrence  read  "  Notes  on  the  Early 
Settlers  of  Massachusetts,"  based  upon  his  researches  in 
family  history. 

Mr.  NoRCROSS  offered  two  letters  on  the  Boston  fire  of 
1872,  written  immediately  after  the  event  by  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 
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Samuel  Lothrop  Thorndike  to  William  H.  Gardiner. 

2  Pemberton  Square, 
December  2,  1872, 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  shall  forward  my  monthly  statement 
by  the  next  steamer.  I  write  a  few  lines  today  in  review  of  a 
fortnight  as  dismal  in  some  respects  as  can  well  be  imagined  — 
but  in  other  respects  most  cheering.  There  are  individual  cases 
of  great  calamity  to  large  land-holders  or  owners  of  great  amounts 
of  insurance  stocks.  Some  of  these  of  course  are  people  whom 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  among  the  safe  and  solid 
men  of  wealth.  I  learn  that  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  has  had  his 
income  cut  down  from  $60,000.  to  about  $8,000.  The  other 
Brookses  must  have  suffered  somewhat.  James  Codman  and  John 
Sturgis's  wife  and  the  rest  of  that  family  have  suffered  exceed- 
ingly. Per  contra  many  of  our  richest  men  have  not  lost  a  sou. 
I  presume  that  John  Forbes  and  Thayer,  etc.,  etc.,  had  not  a  foot 
of  merchantile  real-estate  or  a  share  of  insurance  stock  among 
them. 

The  loss  has  fallen  mainly  upon  the  class  of  people  who  had 
large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand  —  commission  houses,  jobbers,  and 
the  like.  And  it  looks  now  as  if  the  loss  of  these  goods  is  to 
stimulate  rather  than  depress  the  manufacturing  interests.  The 
Lowell  Company  lost  but  little.  They  had  made  little  however 
during  the  last  year,  and  it  is  by  a  mere  falling  back  upon  their 
reserves,  and  because  they  think  that  the  community  needs  money 
at  this  time  if  ever,  that  they  divide  $30.  Mr.  Jewett  has  broken 
down  in  health  with  the  vexations  of  the  past  year,  and  now 
takes  a  vacation  of  a  few  months.  Sampson  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Amory  and  Mr.  Burnham  will  hold  the  Treasurer's 
power:  or  rather  the  office  will  be  put  in  commission  of  the 
whole  board  of  Directors. 

Do  you  not  think  that  our  office  is  fortunate  in  regard  to  the 
fire?  So  little  real  estate  and  so  little  insurance  stock  is  a  rare 
piece  of  luck.  That  is  to  say,  —  I  suppose  that  the  Cushings' 
land  will  be  worth  almost  as  much  without  the  buildings  as  with 
them:  their  insurance  stock  is  not  5%  of  their  whole  property: 
something  is  saved  in  the  way  of  insurance.  Mrs.  Dexter  loses 
nothing  except  a  little  insurance  stock:  Mrs.  Cleveland  nothing 
at  all,  if  her  silver  at  Shreve's  proves  to  be  all  safe:  and  the 
Perkinses  nothing  at  all  except  a  few  nights'  sleep. 

You  have  heard  of  poor  Mr.  Dexter's  death.  He  caught  his 
cold  in  superintending  the  opening  of  the  vaults  under  Trinity. 
Faithfully  yours,  S.  L.  Thorndike. 
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2  Pemberton  Square, 

December  7,  '72. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  forward  the  monthly  statement  enclosed. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  communicate  at  present  on  the 
great  subject  of  the  fire.  It  is  uncertain  how  the  insurances  will 
turn  out  —  for  the  Mutual  Offices  are  to  have  no  end  of  trouble 
in  settling  up  their  affairs.  Many  persons  having  policies  upon 
which  no  loss  has  happened  will  make  objection  to  cancelling 
them,  and  therefore  outstanding  risks  will  have  to  be  computed. 
Many  others  will  make  as  much  delay  as  possible  in  paying 
up  assessments.  The  amount  which  the  Cushings  have  at  stake 
is  not  large,  for  the  buildings  which  have  been  burnt  were  always 
considered  by  the  companies  of  small  value  in  proportion  to 
the  land,  and  they  would  never  take,  as  you  remember,  large 
risks  upon  the  stores. 

I  mentioned  that  the  American  and  the  Mercantile  are  the 
survivors  of  the  Boston  offices  which  took  fire-risks.  This  was  not 
mere  chance,  but  the  fact  that  their  business  was  largely  Marine. 
They  are  very  sound.  I  have  given  them  much  of  our  out-of- 
town  insurance,  including  yours  at  Brookline,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  suburbs  may  still  insure  in  Boston.  I  have  also 
let  them  have  $10,000.  upon  C.  Avenue.  The  Mass.  Mutual 
policies  I  have  not  yet  disturbed,  as  they  are  still  reputed  worth 
nearly  their  face,  but  in  view  of  the  probable  trouble  in  settle- 
ment, of  which  I  just  spoke,  I  shall  reinsure  these  at  the  Lon- 
don &  Liverpool.  I  have  given  the  L.  &  L.  $15,000.  upon  Temple 
Place,  to  replace  the  Fireman's  and  two  of  the  Mutuals  ($5000. 
each,)  which  are  beyond  hope.  I  have  also  given  the  L.  &  L. 
several  other  risks  belonging  to  our  clients,  and  have  given 
some  to  one  or  two  other  London  offices,  and  to  offices  in  New 
York,  etc.  Rates  are  pretty  high,  nearly  50%  more  than  of 
old,  but  I  have  done  pretty  well  in  this  respect,  on  the  whole. 

I  need  not  say  how  I  sympathize  with  you  so  far  away  from 
immediate,  daily  knowledge  of  what  has  happened,  and  what 
has  been  and  is  being  done  to  remedy  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  would  willingly  exchange  for  the  moment  the  view  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean  from  Mentone  for  a  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of 
Milk  and  Summer  Streets.  It  must  be  harder  for  you  than  for 
me,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  not  slept  upon  roses.  However 
nobody  desponds. 

Give  my  regards  to  the  ladies,  and  tell  them  that  it's  all  right, 
—  but  that  I  still  wish  to  preach  a  little  sermon  from  your 
mouth  upon  the  text  of  the  fire,  to  the  effect  that  it  will  not  be 
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well  to  buy  up  all  the  wares  of  all  the  art  and  curiosity  dealers 
in  Rome  until  we  see  how  the  spring  dividends  are  coming  in. 
I  can  fancy  you  dilating  upon  this  theme.  For  yourself,  I  know 
that  you  will  be  sparing  in  everything  except  candles. 

Say  to  Miss  Gardiner  that  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Fritz,  and 
that  he  was  as  white  as  ever,  and  —  as  irritable.  So  I  presume 
he  is  well.    I  have  also  had  a  call  from  a  .  .  .  [incamplete.] 

Mr.  Ford  spoke  as  follows: 

At  the  meeting  in  March,  1922,  Dr.  Nichols  presented  to 
the  Society  a  very  valuable  collection  of  historical  manu- 
scripts, being  the  papers  of  Governor  William  Livingston  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  his  son-in-law,  Matthew  Ridley  of 
Maryland.  The  nature  of  the  collection  was  then  outlined 
and  the  source  whence  obtained  was  given.'  Miss  Sara 
Norton  died  during  the  summer  and  a  large  addition  to  the 
papers  was  found  by  her  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  Gaskell 
Norton,  set  aside  for  delivery  to  the  Society.  That  addition 
has  now  been  received  in  the  names  of  the  sisters  and  much 
increases  the  historical  importance  of  the  Livingston- Ridley 
papers.  Public  or  commercial  private  correspondence,  mis- 
cellaneous accounts  and  records,  letters  and  drafts  of 
letters,  complete  the  earlier  acquisition  and  furnish  a 
record  quite  unequaled  in  its  relations,  personal  and  official. 

Mr.  Alexander  Sedgwick  found  among  the  Sedgwick 
papers  a  letter-book  of  Matthew  Ridley,  July,  1783,  to  April, 
1785,  and  generously  adds  it  to  the  letter-books  in  the 
Society,  thus  making  the  series  more  complete.  It  comprises 
his  mercantile  letters  from  Paris  and  London  in  the  first 
years  of  the  peace  and  pictures  the  uncertainties  and  adven- 
tures in  trade  with  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

The  volume  on  Broadsides  "  (Collections,  LXXV)  is 
calling  out  hitherto  unknown  examples  of  those  issues,  one 
of  which  relates  to  the  so-called  Boston  "  Massacre."  It  is 
decorated  with  a  heading  of  five  coffins  each  bearing  the 
initials  of  one  of  the  killed,  and  with  head  lines  that  would 
match  those  of  a  yellow  journal  of  to-day:  On  the  Death  of 
Five/young  Men  who/was  Murthered,/March  5th  1770./ 
By  the  29th  Regi/ment.  This  interesting  piece  was  found 
in  the  hands  of  a  collector  in  New  Hampshire. 

1  Proceedings,  nv.  225, 


^:  #Mi'Wrthered,_ 
March  5th;  1770. 
By.  the  29th  %gi- 
ment.   .  , 

MOLTRN  O  mj  FrkmJs,  let  foltmn  rtlbbcrj  fiot^»  * 
From^ihy  Tad  <liougbts^  fit  for  the  fccncs  of 'Woe 
Kiiig-ftrnt  chcir  breathJcfs  jB<3dics  lay  ; 
For  Ddl^,  »b  1 4?ead  for  ever  Dead  arc  ihcy. 

B^'  srnci  Soldiers,  6^  Mett'^wci's  flain, 
I'heii  c»«r!aftirg  happint6  to  gaia  ; 
,  A^d  when  fierce  l*cx)ps  urgM  thick  on  fvVy  Side, 
Ipura'd^tlick  Fttc,  anti  fpiead  Deftruawn  wide^ 
'  t  *  n 

;  IaM  h  their  BodieUagM  the  fatal  Lesd, 
Beat  low  th«  force  of  i.irc,  and  left  them  cfcatf  i 
Ihey  have  naadc  their  Drci$  with  leaflet  Fbmc  : 
I.ikr^bc  deep  fed  whiclj  ipcaks  a  modcft  Shame; 

yij  ftreamjng  Eyes  gufii  plenreous  oVr  their  bearfe,  * 
Whii*  thus  I  ftrove,  th«  fading  hoQp^urs  of  my  Vcrfs  j  . 
.^Viir.who  unmovM  can  fee  their  bvdy  L!mb3»  ,      '  *■ 
Strctch'd  on  ihc^Grouad,  anddty^dw.th  purple  Screaras, 

But  ftowj  O  !  dreadful  thoughts,  eternal  Higbr,     -  • 
Ha»  cWii  thctr  Eycs,*and  ifeii*d  thern  out  of  %bt  % 
Shail  then  th«  MuruVers  eternal  liv<  : 
Aod  all  the  wafte,  ofenviouj  ^ate  ^i^J"'^^^ 

Wljilc  their  faJ  F^te  emp}Q|s  «  filent  wor^ 
And  Death,  fha!{  fdzc  their  flmc  anfl  Body  too  : 
Now  live  dear  You#t*i»  ^ecn  with  insmortal^Baize^ 
Aiid  kt  fu<^e|Gy<f  Ytart  a«gf«c«t  y|u&JPEijSE. 
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Letter  of  Edwin  Bynner 


On  behalf  of  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Ford  read  the  following 
letter  from  Edwin  Bynner,  found  by  his  daughter,  Miss 
Naomi  Bynner,  among  her  brother's  papers.  Mr.  Bynner 
was  born  in  Wales,  came  early  to  the  United  States  and 
after  an  experience  in  journalism  as  editor  of  the  local  paper 
at  Clinton,  Mass.,  he  took  an  executive  position  on  one  of 
the  railroads  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  removed  to  New 
York,  as  the  heading  of  the  letter  shows.  His  son,  Edwin 
Lasseter  Bynner,  was  a  member  of  this  Society.^ 


My  Dear  Sister,  —  Yours  of  19th  pmkd  22  s,  is  this  day  rec^ 
Mine  of  20th  had  evidently  not  reached  you,  as  it  probably  has  — 
ere  this.  Yes!  the  boy  is  safe,  preserved,  I  trust,  for  good  ends. 
I  would  I  could  exchange  records  with  him.  The  feeling  of  shame 
which  oppress'^  me  when  it  was  first  determined  I  should  not  take 
the  field,  is  not  yet  dead  in  me.  I  fancy  I  ought  to  have  been 
there:  and  yet  believe  as  I  then  did,  that  it  was  the  opportunity 
of  my  life.  Men  make  events,  less  than  events  make  them. 
Under  favoring  circumstances  blockheads  become  heroes!  How- 
ever, as  usual,  'tis  "  too  late!  " 

The  murder  of  Lincoln  shocked  more  than  it  surprised  me. 
All  History  is  alike.  In  all  epochs  of  its  manufacture  —  the 
assassin  jostles  the  hero!  Through  the  stirring  scenes  of  Revolu- 
tion they  march  side  by  side. 

Your  emotions  upon  rec^  of  the  news,  were  not  peculiar.  In 
many  respects  the  victim  was  a  great  man!  in  more  —  eminently 
a  good  man.  No  man  so  great  in  American  History  ever  came  so 
near,  so  close  to  the  people.  During  my  three  interviews  with 
him  through  all  the  opportunities  I  had  for  observing  him,  (and 
that  I  did  so,  closely,  you  will  know),  I  was  impressed  by  the 
grasp,  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellect;  the  quickness  of  his 
perception,  the  rapidity  and  clearness  of  his  analyses,  surprised 
as  much  as  it  gratified  me,  but  more  than  these  qualities,  the 

1  A  Memoir  of  him,  by  Barrett  Wendell,  is  in  2  Proceedings,  ix.  i73- 
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thorough  Kindliness,  the  humanity  of  the  man  —  was  a  spectacle. 
His  was  a  strong  mind.  He  had  great  sagacity,  large  self  control: 
was  wonderfully  balanced.  Amid  intellectualities  finer,  of  much 
better  Culture,  such  as  men  would  traditionally  deem  greater, 
his  was  the  master. 

You  felt  its  power,  rather  than  observed  it.  What  prevented 
instant  recognition  with  the  many  —  was  the  garb  of  pure  sim- 
plicity it  wore,  and  simplicity  is  the  natural  dress  of  greatness. 
I  see  him  now  {unWke  you)  as  I  saw  him  then,  and  my  recollec- 
tions of  him  are  of  the  pleasantest.  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to 
look  upon  his  body,  would  not,  if  I  could.  Aside  from  the  natural 
horror  of  murder,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  that  his  death  was  — 
for  his  fame  —  untimely.  His  reputation  was  at  its  zenith! 
Perhaps  his  task  was  finished.  Unborn  millions  will  rank  him  only 
next  to  Washington,  whom  he  undoubtedly  resembled  more  than 
any  other  successor.  His  memory  will  be  green  through  all  the 
coming  ages.  His  foul  taking  off  converted  thousands  of  bitter 
foes  into  mourning  friends. 

Your  publicists,  who- — a  fortnight  since  —  could  find  for  him 
no  more  courtly  designation  than  "  Gorilla!  "  have  written  him  — 
within  a  week  —  "  Patriot!  "  the  "  kindest  hearted  man  who  ever 
occupied  a  high  position,"  a  "  far-seeing  and  sagacious  states- 
man "!  the  "  wisest  man  of  his  time!  &c."  So  queerly  does  parti- 
zan  rancour  blind  the  judgment  and  degrade  humanity! 

As  for  the  country?  I  know  no  fear.  Its  Past  is  but  the 
shadow  of  its  future  Grandeur!    Its  mission  is  scarce  commenced. 

The  drag  upon  its  measureless  wheels  has  been  but  Slavery, 
and  that  is  past!  The  forests  of  its  middle  states  yet  stand.  Its 
South-Western  territory  is  mainly  virgin,  and  every  acre  will 
support  a  man.  Filled  with  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth,  a  teem- 
ing soil;  unguided  and  ever  flowing  streams,  with  the  stamp  of 
Power  —  by  the  Almighty  Hand  —  everywhere  stamped  upon  it! 
Mere  finite  conception  cannot  compass  its  ultimate  conditions. 
America  —  to  me  —  is  the  outer  portal  of  the  Millenium! 
Through  its  agencies  are  to  be  achieved  universal  Freedom! 
ultimate  Peace!  Heaven  —  its  contiguous  realms!  Is  this  a 
rhapsody?  It  is  the  solemnest  of  prose  which  can  be  used  in 
such  a  prophecy. 

I  thank  God!  that  in  the  Past,  when  to  be  an  Emancipationist 
was  deemed  disgraceful!  When  the  general  politician  looked  upon 
such  only  with  contempt,  I  labored  —  not  without  some  good 
fruit  —  in  the  great  field.  It  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  results.   The  man  who  for  the  showing  of  the  "  utter 
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Barbarism  of  Slavery"  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  was  almost 
assassinated  by  its  minion,  who,  contemned  of  all  his  Peers  for 
such  opinion,  was  refused  place  on  the  humblest  Committee,  is 
now  the  second  power  in  the  Land. 

Two  men  — from  the  dregs  of  society  (in  the  opinions  of  the 
oligarchs)  two  "  mud-sills,"  managed  the  war  against  their  con- 
spiracy: seated  in  the  highest  posts  of  the  Gov^  and  utterly 
defeated  them!  The  prophesied  "  utter  barbarism,"  in  the  murder 
of  one  of  these,  —  becomes  historic!  and  universally  believed. 
The  uniformed  negro,  armed  cap-a-pie,  first  enters  conquered 
Richmond! 

James  Lloyd  Garrison  lends  a  hand  to  replace  upon  Sumter's 
flag-staff,  the  banner  mocked  and  derided  of  lordly  rebels!  The 
arch-conspirator  himself  —  fallen  lower  than  Lucifer  —  is  a  fugi- 
tive, and  may  yet  ask  alms  from  the  face  for  whose  oppression  he 
ruined  his  people! 

In  scores  of  ways  the  Poetry  of  Justice  is  illustrated,  and 
Poetry  —  the  sublimation  of  prose  and  sense;  is  God- written.  I 
have  faith  in  Johnson.  He  will  rise  to  his  work.  The  fight  is 
not  all  fought,  the  lesson  is  not  all  ended.  I  do  not  think  Seward 
will  recover,  but  others  will  fill  the  vacant  place.  One  man, 
however  great,  is  but  an  atom!  but  I  have  filled  my  sheet  and 
must  close.    God  bless  you  my  dear  Sister 

Yours  Edwin 


Mr.  Edward  Gray  spoke  on 

Ward  Chipman,  Jr.,  i 797-1 798. 

Ward  Chipman  the  younger,  son  of  Ward  Chipman  and 
Elizabeth  (Hazen),  was  born  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  July  10. 
1787.  The  elder  Chipman  was  a  Loyalist  and  settled  at 
St.  John,  but  his  mother  and  sisters  remained  at  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  and  one  of  them,  Elizabeth,  married  William  Gray  the 
Salem  merchant.  Ward,  Jr.,  received  his  early  education  at 
St.  John,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1805,  where  he  was 
the  first  scholar  in  his  class.  After  leaving  college,  he 
entered  his  father's  law  office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  New  Brunswick  in  1808;  later,  he  studied  at  the  Temple 
for  three  years.  He  was  appointed  joint  agent  with  his 
father  on  the  Maine  boundary  commission  in  181 5,  and  made 

1  Proceedings,  liv.  331, 
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voyages  to  England  in  1822  and  1828,  in  connection  with 
this  dispute.  In  1824,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Assembly,  and  on  his  father's  death  that  same 
year,  he  was  appointed  Puisne  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  his  stead,  and  a  member  of  the  provincial  council,  and  in 
1834,  chief  justice  of  the  Province.  He  resigned  from  this 
office  in  1850,  and  died  at  St.  John,  November  26,  185 1. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  spent  the  winter  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Gray,  and  the  following  letters 
were  written  at  that  period. 


Ward  Chipman,  Jr.,  to  Ward  Chipman. 

Saxem,  Thursday,  19th  October,  1797. 

My  dear  Papa,  —  I  received  your  very  affectionate  letter  dated 
8th  October  with  great  pleasure  and  with  Great  pleasure  I  take 
up  my  pen  to  answer  it.  Mr.  Turner's  Ball  ^  will  be  to  night  which 
will  close  the  Dancing  for  this  Season  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
dance  at  the  Ball  Mr  Turner  says  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  stand  up  in  so  short  a  time. 

As  to  the  French  I  can  say  little  for  that  as  Mouchy  is  very 
unsteady  he  has  now  been  out  of  town  a  week  and  some  Morn- 
ings when  I  have  went  he  has  been  out  and  therefore  I  do  not 
expect  much  from  that  quarter  but  Sir  you  may  be  assured  that 
I  will  do  my  utmost  in  that  and  every  other  respect  that  will 
please  you. 

Our  Evening  School  is  not  yet  opened  and  Mr  Biglow  ^  says 
I  cannot  write  well  enough  to  cypher  yet  I  like  Mr  Biglow  very 
well  and  think  he  is  an  excellent  Master  he  does  not  make  use  of 
any  corporeal  punishment  which  I  think  is  very  right  but  he  has 
got  a  stand  and  whoever  whispers  must  go  there  and  stay  untill 
he  find  another  whispering  and  then  he  goes  to  his  seat  and  the 
other  comes  up. 

After  School  sometimes  I  go  to  take  a  walk  but  most  commonly 
go  to  Mr.  Gray's  store  and  play  there    I  believe  Papa  as  to  cleanli- 

i"Mr.  [William]  Turner,  the  English  Master  [he  married  Judith,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Holyoke]  and  Mr.  Outein  the  French  Master,  have  their 
Dancing  Schools."    Bentley,  Diary,  11.  268. 

2  Bentley  mentions  William  Biglow  (i 773-1844)  as  keeping  a  private 
school,  in  the  brick  store  corner  of  Court  Street.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  married  a  Lander.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Grammar  School  in  Boston,  in  place  of  Samuel  Hunt,  dismissed. 
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ness  in  my  dress  I  am  as  I  always  was  of  which  you  and  Mama 
can  judge  best  I  believe  since  you  have  been  gone  I  have  not 
omitted  to  clean  my  teeth  more  than  twice.  I  have  not  been  at 
Boston  since  you  were  here  but  I  was  at  Cambridge  about  three 
weeks  ago  to  see  William  ^  who  is  in  very  good  health  and  he  came 
home  last  Tuesday  Night. 

I  will  now  translate  those  lines  you  wished  me  to 

Instrue  praeceptis  animum  nec  discere  cesses, 
Nam  sine  doctrina  vita  est  quasi  mortis  imago 

Instruct  your  mind  with  good  precepts  nor  cease  to  learn 
For  without  Learning  Life  is  like  the  image  of  Death. 

Saturday,  21  October  My  Dear  Papa.  I  was  at  the  Ball 
Thursday  Night  which  was  very  brilliant  and  there  was  a  greater 
concourse  assembled  on  that  night  than  on  any  like  occasion 
Harry  -  and  Miss  Pickman  opened  the  Ball  with  a  minuet  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  great  number  of  Minuets  and  Cotillions 
Lucia  ^  danced  the  Fancy  Dance  with  a  little  lad  about  her  size.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  and  wished  that  you  and  Mama  had  been 
here  for  I  know  that  you  would  have  been  very  much  pleased 
indeed. 

I  wish  Papa  the  next  time  you  write  you  would  send  me  a 
song  wrote  in  Mr.  Murrays  and  directed  to  me  which  is  called 
The  Wish  which  I  left  in  my  desk  in  the  office  I  have  just 
received  your  letter  dated  ist  October  which  gives  me  great 
pleasure. 

I  wish  my  Dear  Papa  If  you  want  me  to  do  anything  here  for 
you  that  you  would  mention  it  and  be  assured  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  please.  I  have  now  written  a  very  long  letter  which 
I  hope  you  will  not  consider  tedious.  I  wish  Papa  you  would 
present  my  love  and  respects  to  Mama,  Aunt  Murray  and  all  the 
Point  Family  and  kiss  Fred  for  I  am  still  in  very  good  health  and 
believe  my  Dear  Papa  that  I  still  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  Son. 

Ward  Chipman,  Jun"" 

1  William  Rufus  Gray  (1783-1831),  at  this  time  in  Harvard  College. 

2  Henry  Gray  (1784-1854). 

3  Lucia  Gray  (i 788-1 844),  m.  Samuel  Swett  (i  782-1866). 
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Ward  Chipman,  Jr.,  to  Ward  Chipman. 

Salem,  Sunday,  19  November,  1797 

Dear  Papa,  —  William's  Vacation  being  up  about  a  fortnight 
ago  I  returned  to  Cambridge  with  him  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Boston  where  I  staid  one  night  and  lodged  at  Mr  Brooks's  I 
called  to  see  Mrs.  Sewell  ^  where  I  found  Miss  Winslow  and  all 
very  well  Mrs.  Sewell  pulled  a  lock  of  my  hair  out  which  she 
put  into  a  locket  with  some  of  yours  and  she  said  that  she 
intended  to  get  some  of  Mama's  when  she  saw  her  next  she  said 
she  expected  to  go  to  Canada  in  about  six  weeks  or  two  months 
she  said  that  her  son  J[onathan]  Sewell  had  wrote  her  a  letter 
about  a  fortnight  ago  had  lost  his  Son  a  very  fine  plump  little 
fellow  indeed.  I  likewise  called  upon  Mrs  Coffin  but  could  not 
see  the  old  lady  she  being  unwell  and  did  not  see  anybody  but 
Miss  Margaret  who  looked  as  blooming  as  a  rose. 

I  could  not  see  Mrs  Brooks  who  was  taken  very  unwell  that 
afternoon  at  Charlestown  and  could  not  return  that  evening 
I  engaged  to  dine  there  that  day  but  Uncle  Gray  coming  that  day 
prevented  me  dining  there  as  I  went  to  Mr  Silvanus  Gray's  ^  to 
dine  so  as  to  be  ready  to  accompany  him  directly  after  dinner  I 
likewise  went  to  the  theater  it  being  the  last  night  but  two  that 
Haymarket  Theatre  was  open  for  this  Winter  ^  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  performance  the  Plays  that  were  acted  were  the 
Chapter  of  Accidents  ^  and  the  Highland  Reel.^  I  likewise  bought 
a  little  Pocket  Book  for  4  s.  6  d.  first  I  bought  a  pair  of  Gloves 
for  I  s.  6  d.  which  was  but  half  price  for  the  man  made  a  mis- 
take and  when  I  went  to  the  theatre  Somebody  took  one  out  of 
my  pocket  the  next  morning  I  bought  a  pair  at  the  same  shop 
the  man  having  just  found  out  his  mistake  charged  me  3  ^.  o  d. 
I  likewise  bought  a  comb  with  a  case  to  carry  about  in  my 
pocket  which  cost  me  half  a  Pistereen  besides  some  other  little 
things  at  the  Theatre.  Last  Friday  night  I  received  your  letter 
dated  Sunday  5th  November  by  Capt.  Thomas  I  want  very  much 
to  see  what  is  in  the  Box  and  Packages  but  I  expect  to  go  to 

1  Esther  Quincy,  widow  of  Jonathan  Sewell.  She  lived  in  Cambridge, 
in  the  Lechmere  house,  corner  of  Brattle  and  Sparks  Streets. 

2  (1765-1818),  married  Charlotte  Gallison,  who  died  in  1801. 
^  See  Columbia  Centinel,  November  i,  1797. 

*  By  Sophia  Lee  (1750-1824).  Bell's  British  Theatre,  xxxiv.  It  was 
based  on  Diderot's  "  Pere  de  Famille,"  and  was  first  produced  in  1780, 
enjoying  an  uninterrupted  success  through  many  seasons. 

°  By  John  O'Keeffe.    Dramatic  Works,  iv. 
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Boston  tomorrow  with  ^Ir  Gray  if  he  goes  who  is  in  very  bad 
health  being  troubled  with  the  ague  in  the  head  two  of  Mr  Gray's 
Russiamen  have  got  in  within  this  week  and  have  made  pretty  good 
Voyages  and  he  hourly  expects  Capt  ^vleak  ^  from  Calcutta  John 
Prince  -  sailed  Sunday  last  for  the  Isle  of  France  as  Captain  of 
the  Ship  he  went  in  before.  There  is  no  news  here  only  that  there 
are  great  convulsions  in  France  the  Directory  have  banished  50 
of  their  members  to  the  Island  of  ^Madagascar  most  of  them  have 
escaped  the  remainder  is  sent  to  Madagascar  in  a  cartel  I  wish 
Sir  you  would  present  my  most  affectionate  love  and  respect  to 
Mama  all  the  family  and  all  my  friends  and  old  Master  Pecker  ^ 
if  he  is  not  dead  drunk  when  you  see  him  as  I  fancy  he  will  be 
Mr  White  of  Havrel  came  to  see  me  last  w-eek  and  I  told  him 
I  would  come  to  see  them  at  Havrel  the  next  opportunity.  The 
Court  sat  here  last  week  where  I  went  as  much  as  I  was  able  but 
that  was  very  little  I  should  like  to  know  what  put  it  into  Princes 
head  to  run  away,  but  I  dear  say  you  will  find  plenty  of  servants 
when  you  come  up  in  the  Spring  as  a  great  many  have  offered 
but  have  all  gone  of  to  sea  but  will  be  back  again  by  the  time 
you  come  up  in  the  Spring.  Harry  and  I  have  quite  given  up 
the  thoughts  of  marrying  yet  Harry  like  his  Papa  too  is  charmed 
with  the  produce  of  Marblehead  ^  and  is  paying  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Lee  instead  of  Miss  Lander  and  has  left  me  quite  in  the 
lurch. 

We  expect  to  have  a  merry  Thanksgiving  as  William  is  going  to 
invite  young  Swett  to  spend  it  with  us.  The  Children  are  all  very 
well  and  I  think  little  Ward  °  resembles  you  more  and  more  every 
day  and  Aunt  says  he  is  more  like  you  in  disposition  and  everv'thing 
than  I  or  any  of  the  children.  I  here  shall  conclude  a  very  long 
but  I  hope  not  a  tedious  letter,  and  believe  my  Dear  Papa  that 
I  still  remain  your  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  son. 

Ward  Chipmax,  Junior 

Dear  Papa  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  when  you 
come  or  have  a  good  opportunity  you  would  bring  or  send  the  arms 
of  your  Fathers  Family  as  Aunt  wishes  Lucia  to  work  them. 
^  Thomas  Meek. 

2  He  had  returned  from  Manila  in  May,  making  "  the  greatest  voyage 
from  this  Port,  tho'  not  the  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  stock,  but  upon 
the  actual  advance  of  the  Cargo,  for  Mr.  Derby."    Bentley,  Diary,  n.  225.  ' 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Derby. 

3  Jeremiah  Pecker  (173 5-1 809)  of  Haverhill.  H.  C.  1757,  was  a  school- 
master at  St.  John's. 

4  Wilham  Gray  married  Elizabeth  Chipman  of  Marblehead. 

5  Ward  Gray  (1797-1798). 
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Mrs.  William  Gray,  Jr.,  to  Ward  Chipman. 

Salem,  Nov.  27  [1797]. 

My  dear  Brother, —  I  received  your  kind  favours  since  I 
wrote  Mrs  Chipman,  and  will  comply  with  your  requests  as  far 
as  is  in  my  power  the  necklace  and  earrings  I  have  procured  and 
will  send  now  if  possible,  the  silver  corks  I  shall  send  by  another 
conveyance,  the  butter  you  sent  is  excellent  I  am  afraid  you  too 
much  diminished  your  own  Store  as  this  is  not  a  season  to  replace 
it.  I  am  gratified  at  your  remembrance  of  our  little  flock,  in  a 
letter  to  Chip  you  exactly  delineated  the  features  of  their  several 
characters.  William  has  with  better  health  recovered  the  vivacity 
which  formerly  enlivened  our  domestic  circle,  Harry  is  animated, 
sincere,  intelligent,  and  impetuous,  as  ever.  Lucia  and  Chip  are  by 
far  the  least  trouble,  but  not  least  agreeable.  She  has  most  cun- 
ning, and  he  most  firmness  when  differences  of  opinion  among 
themselves  take  place,  but  both  pay  implicit  obedience  to  Mr 

G  and  myself.  Chip  is  really  a  very  manly  good  Boy  and  will 

continue  so  without  much  effort,  he  is  generally  in  fine  spirits 
but  sometimes  cast  a  longing  look  toward  home,  he  now  insists 
that  Thomas  sailed  yesterday,  I  shall  inclose  this  in  his  letter, 
and  send  the  small  box  to  Boston  which  will  be  returned  to  me 
if  the  vessel  is  gone,  if  it  is  not  Mr  Gray  will  order  a  jar  of 
Raisins  to  you.  the  young  scribe  writes  with  so  much  ease  I 
refer  you  to  him  for  entertainment,  with  every  sentiment  of 
friendship  and  affection  for  your  Eliza  and  yourself  I  conclude. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E.  Gray. 


William  Gray,  Jr.,  to  Ward  Chipman. 

Salem,  Nov.  27,  1797. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  rec*^  your  favour  of  ult  inclosing,  three  setts  of 
Exchange  amtg  in  the  whole  to  five  hundred  pounds  sterlg,  as 
Bills  is  at  this  time  below  par  I  have  forwarded  them  to  London 
to  my  Friends,  and  shall  let  the  Property  remain  until  I  can 
improve  it  to  Advantage  which  I  expect  will  be  in  two  Months. 

Mrs.  Gray  and  your  Son  have  boath  wrote. 

I  supposed  it  would  be  very  gratefull  to  both  you  and  Mrs. 
Chipman,  to  have  Capt.  Thomas  (at  his  return)  tell  you  that 
he  saw  Ward,  therefore  I  proposed  his  going  to  Boston,  he  was 
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much  pleased  with  the  journey,  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation. Ward  is  a  charming  Boy,  I  think  he  will  be  all  you  can 
wish.  I  sometimes  tell  him  he  must  become  a  subject  of  the  U. 
States,  but  he  says,  no,  no,  no,  he  never  will  desert  the  British 
cause,  or  Government,  so  you  see  he  is  a  true  Son. 

You  have  made  him  and  his  little  cousins  very  happy  with  the 
Buns  (?)  by  Thomas,  at  Breakfast  we  all  partake  of  the  good 
things. 

Please  to  present  my  best  respects  to  Mrs  Chipman,  Believe  me, 
Yr  Most  affect, 

Wm  Gray,  Jr. 


Mrs.  William  Gray,  Jr.,  to  Ward  Chipman. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  I  have  neglected  writing  more  than  I 
ought  but  our  little  Scribe  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  to  him 
I  refer  you  for  all  the  intelligence  we  can  give,  he  has  talents 
for  every  thing  and  can  easily  excell.  I  tell  him  he  has  two  consti- 
tutional foibles  he  inclines  to  be  indolent  and  a  spendthrift, 
but  he  has  so  many  agreeablenesses  he  pleases  without  effort, 
he  likes  WilHam's  jibes  better  than  Harry's  arguments  or  Frank's  ^ 
dry  remarks  —  or  Lucia's  observations,  we  have  a  merry  noisy 
group,  I  sometimes  reprove,  sometimes  inform,  but  oftener  laugh 
at  them.  I  omitted  sending  those  earings  as  Mr.  Gray  thot  it 
too  late.  I  shall  send  them  with  the  beads  and  silver  corks  the 
next  opp'y.  Chip  begins  to  count  the  weeks  that  intercept  your 
visit  with  the  impatience  of  a  Lover,  he  concludes  to  lay  aside 
that  character  till  he  breaks  forth  in  the  blaze  of  his  long  coat, 
and  new  spangled  waistcoat,  on  the  Belles  at  St  Johns,  in  such 
a  family  as  ours  he  cannot  be  indulged  as  much  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to,  but  he  submits  to  restraint  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  our  Boys.  I  write  in  the  midst  of  as  much  noise  as  six  tongues 
all  talking  on  different  subjects  can  make,  if  Mr  Grays  health 
was  firm  I  have  scarce  a  wish  to  form,  we  expect  Capt.  Ward  ^ 
daily,  my  affectionate  regards  are  Mrs  Chipmans  and  yours  — 
adieu  Yrs  ever. 

E.  Gray. 

Sunday  eve,  4  Feby  [1798] 

1  Francis  Galley  Gray  (1790-1856). 

2  William  Ward  married  as  his  second  wife  Joanna  Chipman,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Gray. 
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Ward  Chipman,  Jr.,  to  Ward  Chipman. 

Salem,  Sunday,  nth  February,  1798. 

My  dear  Papa,  —  I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  this 
last  week  in  not  receiving  a  letter  from  you  as  it  is  a  fortnight 
ago  yesterday  since  I  received  on  from  you.  last  Monday  Morning 
about  4  o'clock  there  was  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  Uncle  Gray's 
ships  lying  in  the  harbour  but  most  of  the  property  was  saved 
I  need  not  relate  the  particulars  as  I  suppose  you  will  see  them  in 
the  Centinel.  the  Man  who  was  on  board  was  burnt  to  Death, 
but  he  was  a  Drunken  Vagabond.^  Mr.  Mouchy  attends  Lucia 
and  me  every  morning  from  9  to  10  Oclock.  William  used  to 
attend  him  before  he  returned  to  College  where  he  went  last 
Thursday  and  indeed  Sir  I  miss  him  a  great  deal  as  he  was  always 
so  good  natured  and  so  full  of  his  fun  He  wrote  us  last  night  that 
there  [was]  a  subscription  going  about  in  Boston  for  having  an 
American  Vauxhall  between  Cambridge  and  Charlestown.  Mama 
when  [you]  come  up  will  you  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  escort- 
ing you  to  Drink  tea  as  I  will  bespeak  a  Box? 

At  School  we  have  got  as  far  as  the  5th  Aenead  in  Virgil  in 
TuUy  at  first  we  went  through  the  four  Orations  against  Cataline 
then  we  went  back  and  began  the  Book  we  have  now  got  through 
the  two  first  Orations  and  have  gone  forward  to  the  first  Oration 
after  those  against  Cataline.  In  Greek  we  have  gone  through 
John  and  then  began  Matthew  and  have  got  as  far  as  the  tenth 
of  Mark  and  now  get  in  an  afternoon  from  50  to  80  verses.  I 
cypher  at  evening  School  and  have  got  as  far  as  Double  Fellow- 
ship. What  Arithmetic  did  you  study  in  when  you  was  at  College 
Papa?  as  Pike  ^  was  not  formed  then.  I  wish  Sir  you  would 
present  my  best  love  and  respects  to  Mama  and  all  my  Friends 
in  which  we  all  join  and  believe  my  Dear  Papa  that  I  still 
remain  your  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son, 

Ward  Chipman,  Jun'" 

^  See  Bentley,  Diary,  n.  257, 
2  Nicholas  Pike. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL,  1922. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
instant,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr. 
Lodge,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 
The  Librarian  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  the  binding  of  forty-five  volumes 
of  the  Warren  Family  Papers,  from  1773  to  1923,  given  by  him 
at  the  April  meeting,  1921.^  This  series  of  papers  runs  through 
five  generations.  Dr.  John  Warren  (i 753-181 5),  Dr.  John  Collins 
Warren  (1778-1856),  Dr.  Jonathan  Mason  Warren  (1810-1867), 
Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  the  donor,  and  Dr.  John  Warren.  These 
papers  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  medical  practice  since 
the  beginning  of  our  national  life,  and  cover,  the  remarkable 
improvements  in  medical  treatment,  the  founding  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia  in  1846,  and  the 
building  of  the  new  Harvard  Medical  School,  in  all  of  which 
events  this  family  has  taken  a  prominent  part. 

From  the  heirs  of  David  Greenough,  through  Mr.  Louis  Curtis, 
the  original  parchment  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  the  old 
Province  House  property  so-called  from  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  to  David  Greenough,  dated  April  i,  181 7,  deposited  with 
the  Society  in  February,  1920. 

From  Miss  Mary  E.  Haven,  some  papers,  1 751-1889,  of  William 
Ballard,  of  Framingham,  and  of  her  father,  the  late  Franklin 
Haven,  of  Boston.  With  these  are  letters  of  George  Peter 
Alexander  Healy  to  Mr.  Haven  and  Daniel  Webster,  March  and 
April,  1 85 1,  about  exhibiting  in  Faneuil  Hall  his  large  painting  of 
Webster  replying  to  Hayne  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1830; 
also  a  letter  from  Henry  Hobson  Richardson,  architect,  Cambridge, 
September  5,  1871,  urging  the  Committee  on  the  new  building  of 
the  Brattle  Square  Church  on  Clarendon  Street,  to  engage  M. 
Auguste  Bartholdi,  a  French  sculptor  then  visiting  this  country, 
to  make  the  models  for  the  tower. 

From  Percival  Merritt,  a  rare  edition  of  the  Account  of  the 
Conversion  of  the  Reverend  John  Thayer,  printed  in  German  at 
Ofen,  1790;  also  some  papers  of  Lyman  James,  1863-64. 

1  Proceedings,  liv.  243. 
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From  Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  a  number  of  letters  of  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  1840-18  70. 

From  Louis  Curtis,  several  letters  of  Daniel  Webster,  1834- 
1854.^ 

From  the  heirs  of  OHver  R.  Robins,  of  Weston,  the  account 
book  of  Benjamin  Rand,  1 721-172 5,  of  Thomas  Rand,  1 752-1 780, 
and  some  old  and  interesting  story-books  for  children  a  century 
ago. 

From  George  Kuhn  Clarke,  of  Needham,  biographical  and 
genealogical  notes,  supplementary  to  his  volume  of  epitaphs,  1900, 
in  West  Needham,  now  Wellesley. 

From  Edward  Duncanson  Bruce,  of  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  an 
undated  paper  purporting  to  be  the  order  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Boston  Fire  Department,  given  to  William  L.  Burt,  post- 
master of  Boston,  on  the  morning  of  November  10,  1872.  It  was 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Bruce 's  father,  Captain  Israel  Kelley  Bruce, 
whose  vessel,  the  Saxon,  was  at  Commercial  wharf.    It  reads: 

Burt 

is  hereby  authorized  to  Blow  Buildings  or  Remove  goods 
J.  S.  Damrell,  Chief  Engineer. 

From  Mrs.  Frederick  Jennings  Parsons  (Ethel  Stoddard),  on 
deposit,  two  diplomas  from  Williams  College  given  to  Charles 
Augustus  Stoddard,  her  father,  in  1879  and  1882. 

By  purchase,  papers  of  Caleb  Moody,  Treasurer  of  the  Second 
Parish  in  Newbury,  1 706-1 773;  also  several  papers  of  Samuel 
Sargent,  Deputy- Sheriff  in  Gloucester,  1 741-179 5. 

The  Cabinet-Keeper  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  Miss  Mary  E.  Haven,  a  photograph,  miniature  size,  on 
white  opal  glass,  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  Lothrop,  Minister  of 
the  Brattle  Square  Church,  Boston. 

From  Joseph  Warren  Revere,  a  flintlock  of  a  gun  turned  up 
by  a  plow  in  an  old  French  field  at  Little  Lorain  near  Louisburg, 
Cape  Breton,  in  1920. 

From  Walter  Rowlands,  a  copper-plate  engraving  of  Franklin's 
"  The  Art  of  Making  Money  Plenty." 

From  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  a  photograph  of  the  daguerreotype 
of  the  original  copper-plate  of  this  Franklin  broadside;  a  litho- 
graph of  the  broadside  by  N.  Currier,  New  York,  which  differs  in 
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some  details;  and  a  photograph  of  the  late  Otis  Norcross,  her 
father,  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1867,  taken  in  Pans  in  i860 

From  Joseph  Fulton  Reynolds,  a  daguerreotype  of  Ralph 
Farnham,  his  great-grandfather,  aged  102  years,  July  7,  1858,  of 
Acton,  Maine,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  who 
died  December  26,  1861.^  , ,  1     j  j 

From  Mrs.  Walter  George  Read,  on  deposit,  a  gold-headed  cane 
inscribed  "  James  Read  to  James  McMurtrie." 

Henry  Sweetser  Burrage,  of  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  was 
elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  and 

Mr.  Merriman  read  the 

Report  of  the  Council 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  year  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  election  of  Mr.  Winslow  Warren,  which  was  appropri- 
ately noticed.  Of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  resident 
members  admitted  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  and 
before  Mr  Warren,  only  nine  attained  to  that  distinction. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  in  the  last  year  were: 
Meade's  Headquarters,  1863-1865,  being  letters  of  Col 
Theodore  Lyman,  a  former  member  of  the  Society,  which 
will  probably  be  the  last  publication  of  a  notable  contem- 
poraneous record  by  one  who  participated  in  the  Civil  War; 
a  volume  of  Collections,  the  seventy-fifth  in  order,  "  Broad- 
sides, Ballads  &c.  printed  in  Massachusetts,  1639-1800,"  a 
list  already  accepted  as  authoritative  on  the  subject  and 
which  stands  as  the  only  full  check-list  of  such  rare  and 
interesting  issues  in  any  state  of  the  Union;   and  the 
Proceedings  for  1921-1922,  the  fifty-fifth  in  the  series.  The 
fourth  volume  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts,  172 2-1 723,  has  just  been  distributed, 
and  a  list  of  Massachusetts  medals,  prepared  by  Dr.  Storer, 
will  be  ready  in  the  summer  or  autumn.   In  contents  and  in 
form  this  publication  promises  to  establish  a  standard  for 
like  compilations.    In  the  coming  year  there  will  be  a  volume 

'1  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Register,  xv.  183.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
aged  104  years,  5  months  and  19  days. 
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Of  Proceedings,  one  of  the  Journal,  a  volume  of  Collections 
—  the  second  volume  of  the  Warren-Adams  Letters  — 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  Winthrop  Papers,  beginning  a 
series  that  as  a  source  of  history,  public  and  private  in 
colonial  and  provincial  New  England,  if  not  indeed  in  'the 
United  States,  cannot  be  equalled  in  size  and  importance 
In  the  Winthrop  and  the  Dowse  foundations  the  basis  has 
been  laid  for  printing  in  fitting  form  records  that  he  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  history,  state  as  well  as  national 
The  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  will  be 
pubhshed  in  the  early  autumn. 

The  Society  has  never  counted  on  material  returns  from 
the  sales  of  its  pubhcations,  for  the  issues  have  not  been  of 
such  a  character  as  would  make  much  of  an  appeal  to  the 
reading  public.     Both  Collections  and  Proceedings  are 
intended  to  provide  material  for  students  of  American  his- 
tory, to  develop  by  printing  the  manuscript  material  in  the 
Society's  cabinet  and  to  place  on  record  the  contributions 
made  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society  — a  measure  of  its 
aims  and  performance.    In  spite  of  this  lack  of  appeal  to 
the  public,  however,  the  annual  returns  from  the  sales  of 
publications  other  than  the  Journals  have  averaged  $iioo 
m  the  last  four  years.    This  sum  more  than  equals  the 
annual  and  initiation  dues  which  were  so  wisely  surrendered 
m  1907  —  an  act  which  placed  the  Society  on  a  unique  basis 
as  yet  not  imitated  by  any  like  society.   The  time  must  come' 
however,  when  the  returns  from  the  sales  of  pubhcations 
must  decrease,  unless  a  different  method  of  publication  is 
adopted  or  a  wider  market  for  the  volumes  be  found.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  to  supply  a  full  set  of 
either  Collections  or  Proceedings,  and  each  year  tends  to 
dimmish  the  volumes  now  available  but  for  the  most  part 
held  in  small  numbers.    The  demand  arises  from  libraries 
which  have  come  into  possession  of  a  part  of  a  series  and 
desire  to  complete  it,  and  that  form  of  demand  is  not  un- 
limited.   Having  this  in  mind  the  volume  of  the  letters  of 
Col.  Theodore  Lyman  (Meade's  Headquarters)  was  issued 
not  as  a  volume  of  Collections,  for  the  Society  does  not  pos- 
sess the  letters  themselves,  but  as  an  independent  venture. 
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published  through  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Company. 
The  result  shows  that  the  return  is  much  larger  than  could 
be  had  by  publishing  it  as  a  volume  of  Collections,  and  a 
much  wider  circle  of  readers  is  obtained.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  the  experiment  was  not  wholly  new  as  Bradford's  His- 
tory of  Plymouth  Plantation  was  published  in  the  same 
manner.  In  this  direction  some  development  is  possible,  and 
the  Society  will  be  able  to  undertake  or  to  encourage  the 
publication  of  good,  original  material  not  in  its  cabinet,  at 
a  comparatively  small  sacrifice. 

The  photostat  has  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  Society, 
and  both  in  subjects  reproduced  and  in  quality  of  product 
has  a  wide  recognition.  In  the  past  year  four  more  years  of 
the  Boston  News-Letter,  1 751-1754,  have  been  distributed, 
completing  the  reproduction  from  the  first  number  of  the 
newspaper  in  1704  to  the  end  of  1754.  A  file  of  that  descrip- 
tion, placed  in  twenty-two  libraries  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States,  has  brought  a  veritable  treasure  house 
of  provincial  history  to  the  student  and  the  good  results  are 
already  reflected  in  the  publications  of  studies  in  the  period 
covered.  A  second  instalment  of  North  Carolina  newspapers 
of  a  date  prior  to  1800,  collected  by  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  has  also  been  sent  out  to  seven  subscrib- 
ing hbraries.  Believing  it  good  policy  to  aid  the  reproduction 
of  good  historical  material,  the  Society  granted  leave  to  its 
photostat  operator,  Mr.  Pearman,  to  be  in  Albany  for  about 
eight  weeks,  where  he  made  some  forty-six  hundred  nega- 
tives of  New  York  manuscript  material,  which  were  given 
by  Mr.  James  B.  Wilbur  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Wilbur's  plan  to  accumulate  in  Washington  reproductions  of 
like  material  is  worthy  of  all  recognition,  and  carried  out  on 
a  large  scale  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  investigator.  The  usual 
aid  to  local  students  and  libraries  for  photostat  work  has 
been  afforded  and  the  output  was  as  varied  as  it  was  large. 
The  total  number  of  prints  made  in  the  year  was  22,248, 
thus  making  the  total  since  April,  191 5,  176,000.  It  is  a 
moderate  statement  to  say  that  the  Society  has  gained  largely 
in  reputation  and  in  collections  by  the  operations  of  this 
instrument. 
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In  the  early  Americana  Series  twenty- four  volumes  have 
been  issued  since  April,  1922,  bringing  the  total  number  to 
eighty-six.  Among  the  twenty-four  may  be  mentioned:  two 
poems  of  Giuliano  Dati,  one  issued  at  Florence  in  1493? 
recognizing  Columbus,  and  the  other  II  secondo  Cantare, 
issued  at  Rome  in  1494,  obtained  for  a  possible  mention  of 
the  new-found  continent,  in  either  case  but  a  single  copy  of 
the  original  being  known.  The  sixteenth  century  gave  the 
following  titles  for  reproduction:  Vespuccius,  Van  der 
nieuwer  werelt,  Antwerp,  1508;  the  Lettera  di  Sybilia,  1538, 
from  an  unique  example;  Ferrer,  Sentencias  Catholicas  del 
divi  Poeta  Dant,  Barcelona,  1546,  containing  matter  on  the 
partition  of  the  eastern  ocean  by  the  Pope  and  a  letter  to 
Columbus,  from  an  unique  copy;  two  volumes  by  Thomas 
Churchyard,  a  miscellaneous  writer  little  known  in  America, 
one  A  Prayse  and  Report e  of  Maister  Martyne  Fro bois hers 
Voyage  to  Meta  Incognita,  1578,  and  the  second  A  Discovrse 
of  the  Queenes  Maiesties  entertainement  in  Suffolk,  1578, 
which  also  has  poems  on  the  voyages  to  America  of  Frobisher 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert;  Drake's  voyage  of  1585  as  told 
in  legends  intended  for  a  series  of  five  maps  by  Batista,  no 
example  of  the  five  legends  in  place  being  known,  the  most 
complete  series  having  only  four  and  existing  in  a  single 
known  copy;  and  Eden's  translation  of  Taisnier,  Booke  con- 
cerning Navigation,  1579.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  Hst 
the  items  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  they  would  merely 
confirm  the  interest  of  the  series  to  investigators  of  early 
American  history  and  the  gain  in  having  the  reproductions 
in  the  ten  large  libraries  in  the  land.  The  originals  were 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  two 
Italian  hbraries,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  John  Carter  Brown 
and  Clements  libraries,  and  in  the  historical  societies  of  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island.  Of  the  eighty-six  pieces  in  the 
series  as  far  as  issued,  forty-two  were  drawn  from  foreign 
libraries. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  a  few  years  and  recall  the  rich 
gifts  by  members  and  others  both  in  money  and  in  material. 
The  example  set  by  Mr.  Kellen,  when  a  member  of  the 
Council,  by  his  gift  of  photostats  of  all  manuscripts  in  the 
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State  Archives  prior  to  1700,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Washburn  in  the  Mauduit  papers  and  volume:  by  the  late 
Senator  Wetmore  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  fine  collection  of 
manuscripts  on  Rhode  Island  commerce  and  the  two  printed 
volumes  drawn  from  it;  and  by  Dr.  Nichols  in  the  Livingston- 
Ridley  manuscripts,  supplemented  by  the  important  gift 
from  the  Misses  Sara  and  EHzabeth  Gaskell  Norton,  all 
adding  papers  of  great  historical  value  in  themselves,  but  of 
greater  value  when  brought  into  relation  with  other  like  ma- 
terial already  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Society.  With  character- 
istic foresight  Mr  Dowse  provided  for  the  printing  of  the 
House  Journals  of  the  provincial  period,  thus  enabling  the 
Society  to  do  what  was  more  properly  the  business  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  agreed  to  assist 
in  the  publication  and  distribution.  The  Robert  Winthrop 
Fund  also  assures  an  undertaking  which  is  notable  in  itself 
and  assumes  a  greater  importance  in  its  relations  to  the  ap- 
proaching tercentenary  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  gift  of  the  Education  of  Henry  Adams  and  of  the 
Autobiography  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  to  the  Society  by 
the  authors  has  resulted  in  a  fund,  known  as  the  Adams 
Fund,  which  already  is  exceeded  in  amount  only  by  the  John 
L.  Sibley  Fund.  Other  funds  provide  for  the  regular  issues 
of  Proceedings  and  Collections,  in  continuation  of  series  that 
have  established  the  position  of  the  Society  and  supply  a 
standard  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  face  of  such  resources  and  performance  it  would 
seem  ungracious  to  ask  for  more.  Yet  even  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  could  be  enlarged  judiciously  were  the 
needed  funds  in  hand,  and  the  pressing  need  of  an  extension 
to  the  present  building  overshadows  all  other  calls.  The 
existing  space  for  shelves  is  exhausted,  the  shelves  them- 
selves are  filled  to  the  utmost  limit  and  in  the  upper  room  no 
more  books  can  be  stored  with  safety  to  the  structure.  With 
public  functions  to  perform  no  aid  has  come  from  the  public, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  on  private  contributions  expan- 
sion in  the  future  depends.  Recognized  as  the  oldest  in  this 
country  and  in  some  respects  a  model  society  of  its  kind,  it 
has  fallen  behind  in  the  race  for  collections  of  portraits,  his- 
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torical  prints  or  paintings,  and  printed  books.  This  is  not 
so  serious  a  matter,  for  the  city  and  neighboring  region 
abound  in  public  and  private  collections  of  a  special  nature, 
and  at  Harvard  a  true  scholars'  library  is  rapidly  becoming 
unequalled  in  its  reference  as  well  as  its  special  departments. 
But  the  Society  should  have  adequate  space  to  house  safely 
what  it  possesses  and  to  develop  its  own  special  field  of  col- 
lecting. That  is  asking  what  is  proper  and  essential  to 
further  growth  in  a  usefulness  which  is  better  appreciated 
each  year.  We  ask  that  the  members  bear  in  mind  this  need 
and  utilize  every  opportunity  to  state  the  past  performance, 
the  present  needs  and  the  future  enlarged  possibilities  of 
the  Society. 


In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-laws, 
Chapter  VII,  article  2,  the  Treasurer  respectfully  submits 
his  Annual  Report  made  up  to  April  ist,  1923. 

The  Special  funds  now  held  by  the  Treasurer  are  thirty- 
five  in  number,  this  being  the  same  number  reported  last 
year.  A  list  of  these  funds,  with  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  each,  appears  in  Exhibit  V  in  this  report.  There  was 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  Adams  Fund  $1,931.88  from  the 
sale  of  Publications.  A  list  of  the  securities  now  on  hand 
follows  and  shows 

Bonds,  par  value   $471,000.00 


represented  by  Investment  Account,  $603,492.62. 

With  the  approval  of  members  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
several  changes  in  the  investments,  deemed  advisable  on 
account  of  the  trend  of  business,  were  made  during  the  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  transactions  going  through  the 
books  of  the  Treasurer  have  increased  nearly  25%  in  number 
since  1920,  showing  that  the  business  activities  of  the  Society 
are  broadening,  as  are  those  of  a  less  mercenary  and  more 
sentimental  nature. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Stocks, 


183,200.00 
1,858.43 


Savings  Bank  Books 
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The  Building  Fund  has  been  increased  during  the  past 
year  by  gifts  from  Miss  Frances  R.  Morse  ($25),  Grenville 
H.  Norcross  ($1,000),  Mrs.  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel  ($50),  and 
Estate  of  Mary  Perkins  Quincy  ($4,062.41),  and  now 
amounts  to  $24,191.99. 

The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  finds  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Society  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  condi- 
tion, as  inspection  of  the  appended  statement  will  show. 

Allan  Forbes,  Treasurer. 

INVESTMENTS 


Schedule  of  Boistds 


American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

72/0 

1941 

$10,000.00 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co, 

U  /o 

15,000.00 

American  iei.  &  iei.  uo. 

4  /o 

10,000.00 

Atcmson,  iopeka  &  banta  re  K.  K.  /iajust. 

A  Crr 

1995 

9,000.00 

Baltimore  &  Umo  K.  K. 

A  C7 
4  70 

1959 

3,000.00 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R. 

4  /o 

1959 

10,000.00 

Belgium,  Kingdom  of 

07 

72/0 

1945 

10,000.00 

Blackstone  Valley  (jas  &  iiviectric 

5% 

1939 

10,000.00 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

5% 

1930 

10  000.00 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Registered 

/I  i  07 

42  /o 

1944 

6,000.00 

Boston  Elevated  Railway 

5% 

1942 

8,000.00 

British  Columbia,  Province  of 

5% 

1924 

2,000.00 

Central  Maine  Power  Co. 

7% 

I94I 

10,000.00 

Chicago  Jet.  Union  Stock  Yards 

5% 

1940 

10,000.00 

Cleveland  Short  Line 

4\% 

I961 

10,000.00 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co. 

5% 

1963 

10,000.00 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co. 

7% 

1951 

9,000.00 

ConsoUdated  Gas,  Electric  Lt.  &  Power  Co. 

6% 

1949 

10,000.00 

Dedham  Water  Co. 

5% 

1935 

5,000.00 

Denmark,  Kingdom  of 

6% 

1942 

10,000.00 

Detroit  Edison  Co. 

5% 

1933 

10,000.00 

Duquesne  Light  Co. 

6% 

1949 

10,000.00 

Fitchburg  R.  R. 

4% 

1927 

9,000.00 

Home  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

5% 

1936 

20,000.00 

Hartford  Electric  Co. 

7% 

1930 

3,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  R.  R. 

5% 

1925 

3,000.00 

Long  Island  R.  R. 

4% 

1949 

6,000.00 

Lowell,  Lawrence  &  Haverhill  St.  R.  R. 

5% 

1923 

2,000.00 

Massachusetts  Lighting  Co. 

7% 

1930 

10,000.00 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

5% 

1932 

10,000.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

4% 

1934 

15,000.00 

Old  Colony  Gas  Co. 

5% 

I93I 

5,000.00 

Carry  forward 

$280,000.00 
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TJroiiP'hf  forwarH 

$280,000.00 

5% 

1946 

10,000.00 

Pacific  Tel      Tel  Cn 

5% 

1937 

10,000.00 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 

5% 

1956 

15,000.00 

Pere  IVTarmiPttp  P  P 

4% 

1956 

2,000.00 

Plvmoiith  T'llftctrir  T-iclit  Cn 

5% 

1925 

2,000.00 

Pnilwn'VT'  Rr  T.icrVit  *^(3r>  r^r» 

XVCtXlVVCtV     ^X,    XiXgllL    OV^.  V_/Vj. 

5% 

1946 

5,000.00 

Pir»  rrranrlp  ^A/pcfprn  T?  T? 

4% 

1939 

5,000.00 

Seattle  Electric  Co 

5% 

1929 

5,000.00 

Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co. 

1950 

12,000.00 

SoiltTlPrn  California  T<^,Hi<;nn 

f\  Of 

1944 

10,000.00 

South  Western  Pell  Tel  Cn 

M  Of 

7  % 

1925 

10,000.00 

1  orOTlfo  TTarVior  r^nmmiccinnprc 

JL  \J±\JX±l,\J    J.S-CL1.  UKJL    V-'VJXXXllllSoiV/llCX  S 

Of 

42  % 

1953 

10,000.00 

V/XXXL.\^\J.    JLJXV^\^  L.X  X\^    J^A^XXC             JL  UWC/X 

42  % 

1929 

10,000.00 

XXI  i.\:,yj.  x_jxci_- Li  XV  OCUU-llLlCb  l^U.  -« 

5% 

1936  '39j  '40j 

'42  25,000.00 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

J  /o 

106  •? 

10  000.00 

Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

5% 

1939 

10,000.00 

Western  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

5% 

1932 

10,000.00 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co. 

5% 

1938 

10,000.00 

Wilmington  City  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

1951 

5,000.00 

City  of  Winnipeg 

6% 

1946 

15,000.00 

Par  value 

$471,000.00 

Schedule  oe  Stocks 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  Pfd  

158 

shares 

$15,800.00 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R  

35 

a 

3,500.00 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.     Class  A  

25 

a 

2,500.00 

Chicago  Jet.  Rys.  &  Union  Stock  Yds.    Pfd.    .  .  . 

150 

ii 

15,000.00 

25 

Cl 

2,500.00 

American  Smelting.  Pfd  

75 

C( 

7,500.00 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Pfd  

50 

iC 

5,000.00 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co  

60 

11 

6,000.00 

Boston  Real  Estate  Trust  

6 

(( 

6,000.00 

State  Street  Exchange  

5 

Cl 

500.00 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards.  Pfd  

302 

11 

30,200.00 

Pacific  Mills  

400 

11 

40,000.00 

United  Fruit  Co  

100 

IC 

10,000.00 

Merchants  National  Bank  

85 

8,500.00 

National  Shawmut  Bank  

so 

5,000.00 

Second  National  Bank  

50 

(< 

5,000.00 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co  

10 

(( 

1,000.00 

Consol'd  Gas,  Elec.  Lt.  &  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore.  Pfd. 

50 

il 

5,000.00 

Puget  Sound  Light  &  Power  Co.  Pfd  

52 

i( 

5,200.00 

Puget  Sound  Light  &  Power  Co.    Common  .... 

5 

li 

500.00 

Puget  Sound  Light  &  Power  Co.    Prior.  Pfd.   .  .  . 

10 

11 

1,000.00 

Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.  Pref  

so 

il 

5,000.00 

Old  Colony  R.  R  

25 

It 

2,500.00 

Par  value  

1778 

11 

$183,200.00 
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Schedule  or  Savings  Bank  Books 

M.  A.  Parker   $1,634.30 

Brattle  St.  Church  Model  Fund   224.13 

$1,858.43 

Recapitulation 

Bonds,  par  value  $471,000.00 

Stocks,  par  value  183,200.00 

Savings  Bank  Books   1,858.43 


$656,058.43 


Balance  Sheet,  March  31,  1922 


Cash   $2,358.47    Funds,  Exhibit  II    ....  $539,494-29 

Investment  Account  .  .    603,492.62    Unexpended  Balance  of  Funds  66,356.80 


$605,851.09  $605,851.09 


Building  Fund 


Received  from  Subscriptions  •  •  $21,9 

Interest  on  Bonds  $1,855.16 

Less  accrued  on  Bonds  bought   77-30 


$1,777.86 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances   488.22  2,266.08 


$24,191.99 

Less  Securities  bought 

$10,000  Province  of  British  Columbia,  6%  $9,981.00 

6,000  Edison  Elec.  lU'g  Co  5,962.50 

6,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co  6,052.50  $21,996.00 


Balance,  Cash  in  Bank,  March  31,  1923   $2'^95-99 
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EXHIBIT  I 
Investment  Account 

Balance  Account,  April  i,  1922   $601,852,000 

Securities,  etc.,  added: 

20,000  Home  Tel   $19,025.00 

10,000  ConsoUdated  Gas,  Baltimore   9,993-75 

2,000  Province  British  Columbia    1,991 -75 

10,000  South  Western  Bell  Telephone   10,275.00 

10  Shares  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co   1,000.00 

50  Shares  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co   4,950.00 

Brattle  St.  Church  Fund  Savings  Bank    .  9.75 

M.  A.  Parker  Fund  Savings  Bank  .  .  .  .  71.12  47,316.37 


$649,168.37 

Less  Securities  matured  or  sold: 

10,000  Northern  Pacific  &  Great  Northern  .  .  .  $10,547.50 

10,000  Oregon  Short  Line   9,010.00 

14,500  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe   12,883.25 

1,000  Conn.  Light  &  Power  Co.    Called    .  .  .  1,100.00 
2,000  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.    Called  .  .  .  2,050.00 
10,000  General  Electric  Co   10,085.00  45,675.75 


Balance,  March  31,  1923   $603,492.62 


EXHIBIT  II 

Increase  of  Funds  in  Years  192 2-1923 

Total  of  Funds,  April  i,  1922   $532,917.73 

Added  during  year: 
Centenary  Funds: 

Anonymous  Fund   $369.81 

J.  L.  Sibley  Fund  4,274.87 

Adams  Fund  1,931.88  6,576.56 


Total  of  Funds,  March  31,  1923  ,   $539,494.29 


EXHIBIT  III 

Accumulated  Income  of  Funds 

Balance  Accumulated  Income,  April  i,  1922   $69,619.75 

Income  during  year   46,929.30 


$116,549.05 

Added  to  Principal  Centenary  Funds  $4,644.68 

Expenditures  during  year   45,547-57  50,192.25 


Balance,  March  31,  1923   $66,356.80 
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EXHIBIT  IV 

Cash  Account 

Balance  on  hand,  April  i,  1922   $685.48 

Receipts  during  year: 

Publications   $1,910.67 

Photostat   5j707.97 

Gift  of  Mr.  W.  B.  H.  Dowse  ....  1,200.00 

Rebates   12.49 

Credited  to  General  Fund  Income  .  $8,831.13 

Income  from  Investments   36,943.72 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances    ....  156.00 

"       "  Savings  Bank  Books  .  .  80.87 

Bank  Tax  returned  by  Mass.    .  .  .  917-58 

Total  Income   $46,929.30 

Credited  to  Income  of  Various  Funds   $42,284.62 

"       "     Principal  Centenary  Funds   4,644.68 

Royalties  added  to  Adams  Fund   1,931.88 

Investment  Account: 

Securities  sold  or  matured   45>675.75 


$94,536.93 

Charges  during  year  to  March  31,  1923: 
Investment  Account: 

Securities  bought   $47,235.50 

Additions  to  Savings  Bank  Books  .  80.87  47,316.37 

$47,220.56  47,220.56 

Income  Account: 

Bindery   $1,626.97 

Binding   122.05 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Newspapers,  etc   3,044.23 

Building: 

Cleaning   $635.88 

Engineer   1,239.50 

Fuel  '   476.80 

Furniture   1,218.71 

Light   398.03 

Repairs   1,099.62 

Telephone   154.26 

Water   72.38 

Supplies   59.95 

Insurance   58.37 

Survey   100.00  5,5i3-5o 


Carry  forward 


$10,306.75  $47,906.04 
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Brought  over   $10,306.75  $47,906.04 

Exhibition   266,50 

Photostat: 

Salary   1,800.00 

Paper   2,541.33 

Developing   302.33 

Binding                                      .       597-64  5,241-30 


Portraits  and  Medals   1,041.84 

Postage   261.70 

Printing: 

Proceedings,  vol.  54                    .  .  $1,199.56 

"    55    1,797-86 

Illustrations   568.78 

Reprints   390.00 

Broadsides   3,013.19 

Meade  Headquarters   4,066.88 

House  Journal   1,640.02 

Miscellaneous   166.50  12,842.79 

Salaries: 

Librarian  and  Assistants   6,000.00 

Editor  and  Assistant   7,560.00  13,560.00 

Stationery   248.21 

Treasurer's  office: 

Bond   $25.00 

Bookkeeper   1,000.00 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults   60.00 

Certified  Public  Accountant  ....  100.00  1,185.00 

Miscellaneous   593-48 


$45,547-57  $45,547-57 


Balance  on  hand,  March  31,  1923   $2,358.47 
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EXHIBIT  V 

Balance 
Mar.  31, '22 

Income 

Expendi- 
ture 

Balance 
Mar.  31, '23 

Principal 
of  Funds 

Adams  

$3jIio-3o 

dto  -78/-.  Rn 
$2,360.59 

qt>2, 250.00 

%1  ■?/!  T  27 

Amory  

2,112.62 

228.10 

185.00 

0  T  t  C  72 

3,000.00 

Apple  ton  

3,977.70 

A  808  87 

96.66 

12,203.00 

Bigelow  

633.00 

152.06 

180.70 

604.36 

2,000.00 

Billings  

4,366.26 

760.33 

A  f\r\^  c\c\ 
4,003.99 

I  122.60 

10,000.00 

Bpit  

355-09 

300.1  / 

7'?'C.26 

5,000.00 

Brattle  St  

114.35 

9-75 

100.00 

Chamberlain  .... 

229-22 

r\'>  fs"! 
93-07 

TO  -28 

I.2'^2.'?^ 

Dowse  

57.57 

760.33 

Rno  no 

48.20 

10,000.00 

ililllS  

128.08 

0  /io7  8a 

0  28?  I 

252.77 

31,666.66 

Frothingham  .... 

2  28. 10 

a. 624.. 7^ 

3,000.00 

General  

4)145-13 

T  i  778 

I.  1^00.4.7 

56,709.16 

Hunnewell  

3,692.06 

-280  T7 

A. 072.2^ 

5,000.00 

Lawrence  

1,491.19 

2  28. 10 

I  7I0.20 

3,000.00 

Lowell  

228.10 

I.^IA.4.0 

3,000.00 

Mass.  Hist,  irust    .  . 

5)514-91 

760.33 

C  2'?2  20 

10,000.00 

Parker  

6q.20 

71.12 

82.27 

^8  oc; 

1,000.00 

Peabody   

0,793-14 

1,682.07 

1,199-56 

7.27<.6=; 

22,123.00 

Salisbury  

233-25 

-7R(->I    T  7 

350.17 

-7R7  7T 
357-71 

2?  C  7T 

5,000.00 

Savage  ....... 

1,431-25 

456.20 

555-"-'9 

■'^,00-'-- 

6,000.00 

Schouler  

202. 40 

2 16.69 

419.09 

2,850.00 

C.  A.  L.  bibley     .  .  . 

505.25 

1,711.42 

1,352.39 

927.28 

22.  =^00.4.8 

J.  L.  biDley  

3,835-94 

8,037.62 

121,077.00 

blatter   • 

397.12 

8  •I  00 
03.00 

1,000.00 

Cnas.  Card  bmitn    .  . 

1,031-57 

1,140.49 

1 ,000.00 

1 ,1 7  2.06 

15,000.00 

Waterston  No.  i  .  .  . 

1,642.95 

380.17 

140.00 

1,883.12 

5,000.00 

Water ston  No.  2  .  .  . 

4,519-05 

760.33 

61.40 

5,217.98 

10,000.00 

Waterston  No.  3  .  .  . 

5,741-69 

760.33 

1,736.46 

4,765-56 

10,000.00 

Waterston  Library  .  . 

789.72 

294.63 

1,015-95 

68.40 

3,875-14 

R.  C.  Winthrop    .  .  . 

4,150.00 

760.33 

1,125.00 

3,785-33 

10,000.00 

T.  L.  Winthrop    .  .  . 

633.05 

179.82 

812.87 

2,364.66 

Wm.  Winthrop    .  .  . 

1,740.07 

380.17 

398.48 

1,721.76 

5,000.00 

Robert  Winthrop    .  . 

1,400.28 

760.33 

2,160.01 

10,000.00 

Total   

Sibley  Centenary  .  .  . 
Anonymous  Centenary 

Total  Income   .  .  .  . 
Total  Funds  

$69,619.75 

$42,284.12 

$4,274.87 
369.81 

$46,929.30 

$45,547-57 

$66,356.80 

$441,956.07 

$89,772.17 
7,766.05 

$539)494-29 
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Report  of  the  Librarian. 

The  Library  has  received  during  the  past  year: 

Books    990 

Pamphlets   1,222 

Manuscripts,  bound  . .  74 

Broadsides    159  2,445. 


These  additions,  the  most  important  of  which  have  been 
described  at  the  monthly  meetings,  have  found  their  way  to 
such  places  in  the  Library  as  could  be  made  for  them  under 
the  existing  crowded  conditions.  The  difficulties  of  con- 
tinuing any  convenient  classification  are  troublesome,  when 
shelves  and  divisions  are  full. 

The  general  work  of  the  Library  has  continued  with  good 
results.  The  devoted  service  of  the  library  staff,  who  have 
all  details  in  charge,  is  warmly  appreciated.  The  courteous 
attention  given  visitors  and  searchers,  as  well  as  to  members, 
has  been  of  mutual  advantage  and  of  importance  to  the 
Society. 

Purchases  of  books  and  manuscripts  have  been  made  in 
such  numbers  as  the  limJted  income  of  the  book  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Librarian  would  allow.  Only  a  few  of 
the  additions  received  as  gifts  have  come  from  members; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  more  members  should  do  what  they 
can  to  add  gifts  of  such  historical  and  biographical  works 
as  ought  to  be  on  our  shelves.  Assistance  too  is  needed  to 
bring  in  manuscripts,  which  may  be  in  places  where  they  are 
subject  to  loss  or  injury,  and  also  any  rarer  or  more  impor- 
tant material  which  the  Society  could  use.  The  publications 
of  members  are  also  wanted  for  our  shelves.  Grateful 
appreciation  is  expressed  to  our  associates  who  have  already 
made  possible  valuable  additions  to  the  Society's  treasures. 

The  task  of  completing  several  groups  of  works  has  been 
continued.  Special  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  English 
parish  and  county  records  and  histories,  such  works  being 
needed  to  furnish  a  better  view  of  our  early  history  in  its 
English  relationships,  customs^  and  origins.    The  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  group  of  serial  historical  publications  has  been 
kept  closely  in  view. 

The  Society's  chief  attraction  to  students  and  investigators 
is  its  large  and  valuable  manuscript  collection.  To  make  it 
more  accessible  the  catalogue  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  most  distinguished  addition  to  this  collection 
during  the  past  year  is  the  series  of  forty-five  bound  volumes 
of  the  Warren  Papers,  given  by  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  con- 
taining manuscripts  on  the  beginnings  of  medical  history  in 
this  country  for  a  century  and  a  half,  his  three  immediate 
ancestors  and  himself  being  among  the  leaders  in  its  progress. 
The  Caleb  Davis  and  the  Shattuck  Papers  reported  last  year 
have  received  large  additions  from  Dr.  Frederick  Cheever 
Shattuck  and  his  brother,  the  late  Dr.  George  Brune  Shat- 
tuck, and  are  equally  important  in  their  portrayal  of  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  history.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Banks  gave  his 
valuable  manuscripts  on  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec  in 
1775.  Another  important  collection  is  the  Col.  Winthrop 
Sargent  Papers  relating  to  the  Marietta  settlement  in  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  Territory,  given  by  Mr.  Paul  Dana,  of 
New  York,  through  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent.  A  valuable 
letter  written  by  George  Washington,  May  i6,  1775,  was 
given  by  Col.  Henry  Hersey  Andrew,  of  New  York, 

The  bindery  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  im.portant 
feature  of  the  library  service.  It  has  lost  for  a  time  the 
skilful  help  of  Miss  Sally  F.  Shaw  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment. She  asked  to  be  relieved  of  her  position,  and  left  her 
desk  on  May  3,  to  begin  a  year's  study  in  a  school  of  art  in 
Paris,  hoping  to  return  later  to  her  accustomed  place  here. 
The  Society  is  fortunate  to  obtain  meantime  the  services  of 
Miss  Marjorie  M.  Bruce,  from  the  same  school  in  which  Miss 
Shaw  was  trained. 

The  division  of  engravings  and  maps  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  discarding  the  old  wooden  cabinets  and  installing 
in  their  places  two  steel  cases,  of  the  same  style  as  the  cata- 
logue cases,  having  large  and  shallow  drawers  well  suited  for 
their  purpose.  These  make  it  possible  to  present  a  better 
and  more  attractive  arrangement  of  pieces. 

The  Librarian  desires  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
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sympathetic  interest  and  generous  support  given  by  members 
which  have  brightened  his  outlook  and  given  encouragement 
to  more  efficient  labors  for  the  Society's  welfare. 

Julius  H.  Tuttle,  Librarian. 

Report  of  the  Cabinet-Keeper. 

The  accessions  to  the  Cabinet  have  been  reported  fully  each 
month  and  printed  in  the  Proceedings ;  and  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  list  here. 

Soon  after  the  last  Annual  Meeting  an  exhibition  of  books, 
manuscripts,  medals,  and  articles  of  interest  belonging  to  the 
Society  was  opened  in  Ellis  Hall  under  the  direction  of  the 
House  Committee.  The  formal  exhibition  remained  open  for 
a  month  or  more  and  was  well  attended.  With  some  changes 
from  time  to  time  the  exhibition  has  been  informally 
continued. 

Dr.  Storer,  now  abroad,  reports  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  his  department  of  Coins  and  Medals, 
and  an  especially  large  addition,  by  purchase,  to  the  collection 
of  Massachusetts  bank-bills. 

Grenville  H.  Norcross, 
Cabinet-Keeper. 

Mr.  Merriman,  for  the  Committee  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  made  a  report,  upon  which  a  ballot 
was  taken. 

The  officers  are  as  follows: 

President. 
HENRY  CABOT  LODGE. 

Vice-Presidents. 
ARTHUR  LORD. 
CHARLES  HOMER  HASKINS. 


Recording  Secretary. 
EDWARD  STANWOOD. 
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Corresponding  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  ROSCOE  THAYER. 

Treasurer. 
ALLAN  FORBES. 

Librarian. 
JULIUS  HERBERT  TUTTLE. 

Cabinet-Keeper. 
GRENVILLE  HOWLAND  NORCROSS. 

Editor. 

WORTHINGTON  CHAUNCEY  FORD. 

M ember s-at-Large  of  the  Council. 
JOHN  WOODFORD  FARLOW. 
PAUL  REVERE  FROTHINGHAM. 
FRANCIS  RUSSELL  HART. 
ROBERT  GRANT. 
CHESTER  NOYES  GREENOUGH. 

Mr.  Mayo  read  a  paper  on  Stephen  Cabot's  Sea  Journal, 
1 8 13,"  which  will  appear  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Ford  called  attention  to  some  of  the  books  in  the 
Society's  collection  that  are  printed  in  small  editions,  ranging 
from  those  printed  "  as  proof/'  in  an  edition  of  two  to  six 
copies  to  such  as  were  issued  in  one  hundred  copies. 

James  Wright  to  Francis  Markoe,  Jr. 

Phil'a.,  April  7,  1841. 

My  Dear  Frank  — What  a  sad  melancholy  day  is  this.  Never 
within  my  recollection  has  the  Country  sustained  such  a  sore 
Calamity  as  in  the  death  of  the  venerable  and  noble  Harrison. 
What  the  results  which  are  to  follow  this  event  none  can  tell. 
I  hope  for  the  best,  but  fear  much  from  the  little  which  can  be 
known  of  his  Successor.    The  expectations  will  be  blasted  of  a 
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long  line  of  expectants,  as  the  chain  of  influence  up  to  the  appoint- 
ing power  is  now  broken.   Our  City  is  to-day  shrouded  in  mourn- 
ing, stores  all  closed  and  shutters  of  almost  every  private  dwelling 
in  the  City  are  bowed,  many  buildings  exhibiting  demonstrations 
of  mourning  in  crapes  and  black  trimmings.    I  feel  gratified  to 
see  the  expression  of  sorrow  so  universal,  and  almost  every  coun- 
tenance wears  a  sad  aspect.   A  very  large  meeting  has  been  held 
to-day  at  the  State  house  yard  attended  by  thousands,  to  pass 
appropriate  resolutions  and  fix  upon  a  day  for  a  funeral  procession. 
You  have  to-day  paid  the  last  sad  rites  to  the  President,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  his  body  has  been  followed  by  many  hundreds 
of  sincere  and  heartfelt  mourners.    For  myself,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
suffered  a  personal  affliction.   No  public  event  has  ever  impressed 
my  feelings  with  the  mournful  solemnity  that  this  has;  none  have 
I  ever  felt  as  I  do  this  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence.  But 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  national  chastisement  for  national  sins,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  so  regarded  and  while  God's  judgements  are  laid 
upon  us  the  people  learn  righteousness.    I  desire  for  one  to  lay 
it  to  heart  and  feel  humbled  under  the  blow,  while  I  pray  that 
our  beloved  Country  may  be  delivered  from  evils  that  may  grow 
out  of  the  present  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  we  are 
placed.   I  fear  the  effects  of  conflicting  interests  among  the  friends 
of  the  present  administration,  and  that  it  may  lead  to  factions 
and  dissentions;  and,  if  nothing  worse,  to  the  loss  of  the  Adminis- 
tration by  passing  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Locofocos.    But  we 
will  hope  for  brighter  things  and  now  look  as  we  should  to  God 
instead  of  to  an  arm  of  flesh  where  we  have  already  trusted  too 
much  for  deliverance  from  our  troubles.  .  .  .  Your  afft.  Brother, 

James  Wright. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  this  morning,  from  which  I  learn  that  Mr.  Tyler  has  requested 
the  heads  of  the  various  Departments  to  retain  their  places.  If 
they  can  do  so  with  perfect  unanimity  and  good  feeling,  it  will 
dissipate  some  of  my  present  distrustful  forebodings. 
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MAY  MEETING 

THE  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  loth 
instant,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  first  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Lord,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 
The  Librarian  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  Mrs.  Samuel  Parkman  Blake,  papers  of  Samuel  Parkman 
Blake,  and  Samuel  Parkman  Blake,  Jr.,  181 5-1855. 

From  Charles  H.  Taylor,  a  ms.  sermon  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Checkley,  Boston,  May  9,  1731. 

From  Mrs.  Minnie  Cruff,  of  West  Roxbury,  through  Henry  B. 
Stevens,  a  volume  of  the  Evening  Gazette,  Boston,  181 5-1 81 6. 

From  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  additions  to  the  Kingsmill  Marrs 
Collection. 

From  Mrs.  Ellery  Sedgwick,  by  deposit,  several  trunks  of  papers 
of  the  Mason,  Rogers  and  Bromfield  families  which  belonged  to 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cabot, 

By  purchase,  papers  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Howe,  Cambridge,  1775- 
1822;  of  Caleb  Moody,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  1693-1810;  and  Court 
rolls  of  Castelyns  Hall,  Groton,  England,  1 582-1626,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  names  of  Clop  ton,  Gostlin,  and  Winthrop,  with  two 
relating  to  Groton  Manor,  161 6  and  1646. 

The  Cabinet-Keeper  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  the  late  Pelham  Winslow  Warren,  of  New  York,  by  be- 
quest, a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mary  Otis  Gray,  wife  of  John  Gray,  and 
sister  of  James  Otis,  the  patriot,  of  Samuel  Alleyne  Otis  (father 
of  Harrison  Gray  Otis),  and  of  Mercy  Otis  who  married  Gen. 
James  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  painted  by  Copley  in  1757. 

From  Dr.  J.  ColHns  Warren,  a  photograph  of  Henry  H.  Richard- 
son. 

From  the  heirs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tisdale  Bradlee  (1837- 
1898),  of  Boston,  a  lithograph  of  Rev.  Daniel  Sharp;  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber  in  1846,  by  Thomas 
Doney,  with  a  key  to  the  same;  photographs  of  Theodore  Parker's 
library,  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  about  1863;  and  a  statuette 
of  Daniel  Webster. 
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From  Grenville  H.  Norcross,  a  photograph  of  the  Chateau  de 
Chavaignac,  Lafayette's  birthplace. 

By  purchase  and  exchange,  a  collection  of  ninety  bills  of  Massa- 
chusetts National  Banks  from  1865-1878:  the  Evacuation  of 
Boston  Medal,  1776,^  struck  in  Berlin  iron,  the  only  specimen 
known  to  Dr.  Storer;  a  ruble  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Russia,  with 
busts  of  Michail  I  and  Nicolas,  purchased  from  a  refugee  princess 
in  Constantinople;  a  snuff-box,  with  lid  formed  by  a  medal  com- 
memorating the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  in  1739  by  Admiral  Vernon; 
and  a  medal  of  Jackson  by  Bolen,  the  only  copy  known  to  have 
been  struck  in  gold. 

From  William  Keeney  Bixby,  of  St.  Louis,  a  Corresponding 
Member,  two  bank  bills,  1853,  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  his  native 
town. 

The  Vice-President  reported  for  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, in  his  absence,  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  Henry 
Sweetser  Burrage,  of  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  accepting  his 
election  as  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society. 

M.  Henri  Pirenne,  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  following  Standing  Com- 
mittees : 

House  Committee:  John  W.  Farlow,  Frederic  Win- 
THROP,  and  William  C.  Endicott. 

Finance  Committee:  Francis  R.  Hart,  Grenville  H. 
NoRCROSS,  and  Arthur  Lord. 

Library  Committee:  Edward  Stanv^ood,  Charles  Pel- 
ham  Greenough,  and  Charles  K.  Bolton. 

Committee  to  publish  the  Proceedings:  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Arthur  Lord,  and  Edv^ard  St  an  wood. 

It  was  voted  that  the  income  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Trust  Fund  for  the  last  financial  year  be  retained 
in  the  Treasury,  to  be  expended  in  such  objects  as  may 
seem  desirable  to  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Frothingham,  in  presenting  to  the  Society 
photographic  prints  of  General  McClellan  and  of  his  signa- 
ture, stated  that  they  were  made  from  a  small  card  photo- 
graph, signed  by  General  McClellan  and  given  by  him  to 

1  storer,  No.  353.    This  reference  is  to  Collections,  lvi,  now  in  press. 
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Dr.  Jonathan  Mason  Warren.  This  photograph  was  taken 
at  Dr.  Warren's  house,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  February  i, 
1863,  by  Black,  on  the  occasion  of  General  McClellan's 
visit  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Warren.  The  original  signed 
photograph  and  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  taken  will  be  found  in  the  Warren  papers. 

Mr.  Nathan  Matthews  spoke  on  the  historical  value 
of  the  Early  Court  Files  of  Boston  and  Suffolk  County, 
and  the  opportunities  which  would  be  opened  by  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Major  John  Pit- 
cairn  and  commented  upon  his  career. 

Franklin's  German  Newspaper,  1751-52- 

Mr.  Ford  stated  that  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  librarian 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  had  found 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  an  example  of  a 
colonial  newspape^^  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin  but 
known  only  by  mention,  no  copy  having  been  located  in 
any  American  library.  The  discovery  of  this  actual  proof 
of  a  long  lost  item  in  Frankliniana  was  so  interesting  that 
Mr.  Brigham  has  prepared  the  following  minute  for  the 
Proceedings: 

My  recent  discovery  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  German 
and  English  newspaper  of  1752,  in  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  has  settled  a  rather  interesting  bibliographical 
problem.  It  has  long  been  known  that  such  a  paper  existed, 
but  its  exact  title  was  unknown,  nor  could  a  copy  be  located. 

In  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  September  12,  1751,  was 
found  the  following  advertisement: 

At  the  German  Printing-Office,  in  Arch-street,  is  now  printed 
every  Fortnight  a  Dutch  and  English  Gazette,  containing  the  fresh- 
est Advices  foreign  and  domestick,  with  other  entertaining  and 
useful  Matters  in  both  Languages,  adapted  to  the  Convenience  of 
such  as  incline  to  learn  either.  Subscribers  to  pay  Five  Shillings 
per  Annum.  At  the  same  Place  Advertisements,  to  be  printed  in 
Dutch  and  English,  or  in  Dutch  only,  are  taken  in,  and  translated 
(if  necessary)  into  either  Language,  and  done  singly  as  well  as 
in  the  Gazette,  at  reasonable  Rates.  Also  Copper-plate  Printing 
perform'd  in  the  best  Manner. 
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This  advertisement  was  continued  in  subsequent  issues 
until  December  17,  1751,  and  the  issue  of  January  14,  1752, 
announced  that,  ''Advertisements  for  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish Gazette,  printed  at  Lancaster  by  Miller  and  Holland, 
are  taken  in  at  the  Post-Office."  Since  the  Lancaster  paper 
was  known  to  have  been  started  in  January  1752,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  Philadelphia  bilingual  paper  was  discon- 
tinued at  this  time. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  in  his  History  of  Printing,  supposed  that 
the  paper  was  printed  by  Godhart  Armbruster,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Hildeburn,  in  his  Issues  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Press.  Seidensticker,  in  his  First  Century  of  German  Print- 
ing in  America,^  thought  that  the  English  text  was  very 
Hkely  a  reprint  of  that  in  Frankhn's  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
and  correctly  assumed  that  the  paper  was  printed  by  Frank- 
lin, since  the  German  almanac  of  that  year  printed  at 
Philadelphia  bore  Franklin's  imprint.  Other  writers  on  the 
subject  followed  one  of  these  three  authorities,  or  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  newspaper.^ 

The  issue  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  is  that 
for  January  25,  1752,  numbered  13,  and  is  entitled  Die 
Hoch  Teutsche  und  Englische  Zeitung.  The  High-Dutch 
and  English  Gazette.  The  imprint  was  that  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  The  foreign  nev/s  was  in  alternate  columns  of 
German  and  English,  and  v/as  taken  from  the  issues  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  January  14  and  21,  1752.  The 
space  generally  given  to  local  news  was  filled  by  a  long 
address  to  the  editor,  in  German  and  unsigned.  The  adver- 
tisements were  in  German  and  English,  and  were  mostly 
intended  for  this  paper  alone.  The  last  advertisement 
states:  ''  This  Enghsh  and  Dutch  Paper,  No.  13,  ending  the 
half  Year,  will  be  no  longer  printed  in  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  same  kind  being  now  done  in  Lancaster,  by  good  Hands, 
which  our  Customers  may  have  delivered  here  without 
Charge  of  Postage.'^ 

The  anonymous  letter  to  the  editor  consists  of  an  attack 
upon  some  of  the  views  of  Christopher  Sauer,  one  of  the 
leading  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  and  pubHsher  of;  the 

1  Thomas  (1874  ed.),  n,  144;  Hildeburn,  i,  261;  Seidensticker,  38. 

2  Evans,  6803,  gives  the  title  Die  Zeitung,  No.  i,  September,  1751. 
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Pennsylvanische  Berichte  printed  at  Germantown.  As  a  good 
example  of  the  wide  latitude  allowed  in  personal  abuse  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  period  it  is  worthy  of  preservation. 
The  translation  was  kindly  made  for  me  by  Professor  James 
O.  Knauss  of  Florida  State  College  at  Tallahassee,  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  history  of  the  early  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Franklin,  please  publish  the  following  lines  in  your  paper. 
You  will  thus  do  a  favor  to  your  unknown  friend. 

Mr.  Sauer,  I  notice  that  two  well-meaning  Germans,  in  No.  11 
of  the  Philadelphische  Teutsche  Zeitung  and  supplement,  as  a 
New  Year's  greeting,  have  slightly  washed  your  head.  But  I 
also  notice  that  the  lies  which  they  used  were  by  no  means  strong 
enough  to  penetrate  so  as  to  cure  and  revivify  your  old  diseased 
brain,  for  in  your  last  rag  collection  of  the  Kirchen-Reich,^  January 
16,  No.  140,  I  see  that  quite  according  to  your  odd  custom  you 
do  not  answer  a  word  about  the  subject  which  they  broached,  ex- 
cept that  you  again  accuse  and  attempt  to  turn  back  the  reproaches 
and  carefully  made  arguments.  This,  however,  is  the  manner  of  all 
rascals  and  women  when  they  are  called  up  to  clear  themselves  of 
an  accusation,  not  the  method  of  a  sensible  man.  It  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  nuts  have  been  too  hard  for  you  to  crack,  just 
as  the  pears  were  too  sour  for  the  fox  in  the  fable,  because  they 
hung  too  high. 

You  sharply  say  in  the  number  mentioned  above  that  a  short 
time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Philadelphische  Zeitung  an  article 
which  shows  how  one  shall  flatter,  caress  and  at  the  same  time 
threaten  those  in  authority  and  the  judges.  But,  Mr.  Sauer,  what 
would  happen  if  you  would  be  asked  to  prove  your  statement?  If 
you  were,  as  you  pretend  you  are,  a  man  who  loves  friends  and 
truth  and  is  also  nonpartisan  you  would  not  again  have  printed 
such  apparent  lies  and  new  accusations  in  your  good  for  nothing 
paper  (for  your  opponents  do  not  need  any  other  statement  than 
what  the  proposition  to  you  concerning  the  subject  necessarily 
demands).  One  reads  exactly  the  opposite  in  the  writings  of  your 
opponents.  They  simply  show  to  Mr.  Sauer  and  distinctly  prove 
by  his  own  scribbling  not  only  that  he  is  not  chosen  as  judge  but 
also  that  he  is  not  the  man  who  is  able  to  give  an  accurate  de- 

1  Refers  to  Bauer's  paper,  Pennsylvanische  Berichte;  Oder:  Santmlung 
Wichtiger  Nachrichten  aus  dem  Natur-  und  Kir chen- Reich.  Sauer  printed  a 
newspaper  at  Germantown  from  1739  to  his  death  in  1758  under  different 
titles.    Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proceedings,  xxx,  107. 
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cision,  as  he  has  by  far  not  enough  sense  and  capacity  for  it. 
That  is  the  simple  truth,  against  which  you  can  say  nothing  except 
that  it  has  angered  you  so  much  in  your  arrogance  and  highly 
conceited  wisdom  that  you  have  blown  from  you  the  affected  lying 
wind  mentioned  above,  and  thereby  according  to  your  custom 
intend  to  turn  the  argument  from  you  and  upon  your  opponents, 
as  other  rascals  also  do. 

You  may  indeed  talk  of  threats,  caresses  and  flatteries.  Who 
has  learned  this  art  better,  and  for  many  years  has  displayed  it 
more,  than  you  by  spoken  and  written  word?  How  soon  you  can 
turn  your  mantle  to  the  wind  either  because  it  is  to  your  interest 
or  because  of  blind  affection  for  others!  Your  paper  jewel  box, 
Kirchen-Reich,  calendar  ^  and  your  other  mean  publications  can 
prove  this.  You  have  often  been  controverted,  and  your  unreason- 
ableness and  folly  exposed.  Then  you  say  that  you  do  not  want 
to  quarrel,  that  quarrelling  is  satanic,  and  nobody  quarrels  more 
than  you  yourself.  In  short  you  may  quite  rightly  be  called  the 
most  Christian  brawler  and  disputer  here  in  this  land. 

You  say  further  that  your  opponents  teach  in  the  same  news- 
paper how  one  should  repudiate  Christ's  teachings  and  the  first 
Christian  gatherings  and  practices;  likewise  how  one  should  cen- 
sure a  person  in  a  libellous  manner  like  students  and  not  permit 
the  truth.  Mr.  Sauer,  just  so  soon  as  you  speak  of  truth,  you  are 
caught  in  the  way  of  lies.  Where  is  such  a  statement  to  be  found 
and  shown  in  the  writings  of  your  opponents?  But  that  they  push 
the  truth  imder  your  nose,  which  smarts  your  eyes  like  onions,  this 
is  something  quite  different  and  this  you  call  the  way  of  libellous 
students.  But  that  is  exactly  your  own  way,  for  your  father  him- 
self was  a  student.  From  him  you  probably  learned  the  art  of 
turning  truth  into  lies  on  one  hand,  and  imagination  and  rhapsody 
into  truth  on  the  other. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  gatherings  of  the  first  Christians, 
what  kind  of  people  they  were  and  what  practices  they  had? 
Others  know  the  history  thereof  as  well  if  not  better  than  you. 
So  far  as  the  last  point  is  concerned,  the  consecration  and  right- 
eousness of  the  majority  at  that  time,  just  as  at  the  present  time, 
was  poor  enough.    But  that  they  had  at  that  time  no  so-called 

1  This  refers  to  a  collection  of  cards,  enclosed  in  a  case,  designed  to 
combine  play  and  spiritual  comfort.  It  was  the  work  of  Gerhard  Tersteegen 
and  was  entitled:  Der  Frommen  Lotterie,  oder  Geistliches  Schatzkdstlem, 
printed  by  Sauer  in  1751.  Evans,  6791.  The  Kirchen-Reich  was  Sauer's 
newspaper  and  the  calendar  was  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  AmericanUche  Calen- 
der, printed  by  Sauer  in  1751,  and  in  competition  with  Franklin's  issue,  Neu- 
eingerichteter  Americanischer  Geschichts-Calender,  also  published  in  1751. 
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churches  or  meeting  houses,  in  which  they  could  come  together 
but  assembled  secretly  in  private  houses,  this  is  no  wonder  and 
and  no  particular  virtue  is  to  be  gotten  from  it,  for  they  were 
surrounded  by  enemies,  by  Jews  and  heathen,  and  dared  not 
build  such  public  houses  and  hold  meetings.    They  were  com- 
pelled by  need;  you,  however,  make  a  Christian  necessity  and 
virtue  out  of  it.    It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  Sauer  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  greater  freedom  of  our  times  and  country,  but 
envious  of  and  unfavorable  to  it.   You  cannot  endure  that  others 
who  do  not  want  to  come  into  your  enthusiastic  Babel  should 
erect  separate  and  special  houses  and  assemble  there  to  conduct 
religious  services  as  they  please.    At  every  opportunity  you  taunt 
them  and  ridicule  everything  that  they  do.   You  say  you  desire 
that  people  shall  sneak  into  each  other's  houses  according  to  the 
example  of  the  first  church,  as  you  and  your  like  do,  and  there 
hear  something  said  irrationally  of  God  and  Christ,  of  great 
saints,  of  blind  faith,  of  senseless  secrets,  and  be  persecuted  in 
so  doing.    If  it  matters  so  much  to  you,  you  can  go  back  to 
Europe,  you  would  get  enough  of  it.   But  if  you  prefer  to  enjoy 
here  the  liberty  that  is  granted  to  you  of  meeting  in  private 
houses,  then  permit  others  the  liberty  of  erecting  special  meet- 
ing houses,  doing  with  them  and  fitting  them  up  as  they  desire 
Why  do  you  have  to  disturb  them,  since  you  are  not  one  of  them? 
You  are  not  at  all  the  man  who  is  qualified  to  make  laws  for 
people  and  rule  them.   Even  if  you  have  a  press  and  print  news- 
papers, you  are  in  the  main  as  well  qualified  to  criticize  the 
Christian  religion,  church  affairs  and  the  condition  of  the  first 
churches  as  a  cripple  to  dance.   You  think  if  you  have  displayed 
enough  blind  zeal  and  quoted  enough  scriptural  passages  you  will 
have  proved  and  sustained  your  point.   But  all  this  a  wild  Jesmt 
can  also  do,  and  in  the  end  if  he  cannot  agree  with  you  he  directs 
vou  threateningly  to  the  Saviour  to  settle  the  question  with  Him 
Nevertheless  he  is  and  remains  a  zealous  and  superstitious  Jesuit 
and  not  a  good  and  sensible  man.    That  this  is  the  truth  even 
farmers  can  understand.    I  would  have  much  more  to  tell  you 
but  will  preserve  it  for  another  opportune  time. 

There  is  not  much  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history 
in  these  early  German  newspapers.  They  are  more  taken 
up  with  religious  controversy  than  with  local  news.  But 
this  paper,  the  first  bilingual  newspaper  in  America,  is  proof 
that  Franklin  was  interested  in  the  problem  of  assimilating 
the  non-English-speaking  people  of  his  time. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

CHARLES  PICKERING  BOWDITCH 


By  MOORFIELD  STOREY 


Charles  Pickering  Bowditch,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Inger- 
soll  and  Lucy  Orme  (Nichols)  Bowditch,  was  born  in  Boston 
on  September  30th,  1842.  His  descent  was  distinguished. 
Timothy  Pickering  was  one  of  his  great-grandfathers,  his 
paternal  grandfather  was  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  while  all  the  other  strains  which 
mingled  m  his  veins  were  of  the  best  that  New  England 
offers,  vigorous  and  able  people  of  high  integrity,  great 
public  spirit  and  distinct  purpose  in  Hfe,  good  citizens  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  As  a  child  he  lived  in  Canton, 
Massachusetts,  near  the  shores  of  Ponkapoag  pond,  and  his 
childish  memories  were  of  a  country  boy's  life  in  pleasant 
surroundings  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  cultivated  home.  He 
had  few  playmates  and  in  his  early  years  did  not  go  to 
school  but  was  educated  by  a  tutor  and  by  his  mother's 
reading,  an  admirable  way  of  forming  a  boy's  tastes  during 
the  years  when  lasting  impressions  can  be  made  by  proper 
guidance,  and  well  suited  to  young  Bowditch  whose  mind 
was  active  and  full  of  interest  in  very  varied  things. 

He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Mr.  Dixwell's  school,  where 
he  led  his  class,  standing  first  among  fifty-one  pupils,  and 
entered  Harvard  in  the  summer  of  1859.  In  the  Freshman 
year  he  was  the  first  scholar  in  his  class,  but  early  in  his 
Sophomore  year  his  class  resented  the  dismissal  of  eight 
classmates  for  hazing,  and  showed  their  displeasure  by  put- 
ting some  of  them  in  a  cart  and  dragging  them  round  a  part 
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of  the  college  yard  and  neighboring  streets  with  groans  for 
the  Faculty.  Bowditch  held  the  end  of  the  rope  and  was 
suspended  in  consequence  for  six  months.  His  taking  part 
in  the  affair  is  worth  mentioning  only  as  evidence  of  his 
impulsive  nature.  Where  he  felt  that  he  was  right  he  acted 
promptly  and  without  thought  of  personal  consequences. 
He  rejoined  his  class  in  May  1861  and  held  high  rank  until 
his  graduation. 

During  his  absence  from  college  President  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated,  and  Bowditch  went  to  Washington,  armed  with 
letters  to  Senators  Sumner  and  John  P.  Hale  and  Repre- 
sentative Alexander  H.  Rice.  Thanks  to  Senator  Hale  he 
was.  admitted  to  the  Presidential  party,  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  then  drove  with  them  to  the 
Capitol  where  he  stood  within  ten  feet  of  the  President 
during  the  inaugural.  He  walked  out  close  behind  Lincoln 
and  Buchanan,  and  to  his  life-long  regret  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  lunch  at  the  White  House,  thus  failing,"  as  he 
says,  "  to  see  the  last  of  what  was  one  of  the  most  historic 
days  in  the  history  of  the  Republic."  He  was  not  impressed 
by  the  appearance  of  either  Buchanan  or  Lincoln,  but  in  an 
autobiographical  fragment  he  says  of  Lincoln:  I  shall  al- 
ways regret  that  I  was  unable  to  detect  under  his  rough 
exterior  some  of  the  wonderful  qualities  which  were  in  him." 
It  is  fair  to  suggest  that  when  one  is  waiting  to  deliver  a  very 
important  speech,  his  best  qualities  are  not  on  exhibition. 

It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity,  and  very  likely  contributed 
more  to  Bowditch's  development  than  a  month  or  more  at 
Harvard  would  have  done. 

In  July  1 86 1  at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  the  defeat 
of  Bull  Run  roused  him  to  immediate  action.  On  the  22nd 
of  July  he  wrote  his  father  asking  permission  to  join  a  regi- 
ment saying,  We  have  been  defeated  most  abominably  and 
must  retrieve  our  fortune."  His  father  refused  permission, 
but  Bowditch  was  not  satisfied  that  the  refusal  was  right, 
and  in  a  second  letter  said:  The  North  seems  in  a  torpor 
from  which  nothing  can  wake  them  except  some  terrible 
disaster  ten  times  as  severe  as  that  which  we  have  received. 
The  country  must  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  danger.  The 
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regiments  are  not  filling  up  fast,  and  if  this  goes  on  the 
barbarous  system  of  drafting  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
country  wants  soldiers,  and  before  Massachusetts  should 
come  to  drafting  I  think  that  every  gentleman  and  every 
gentleman's  son  ought  to  go  into  the  field.  Such  a  feeling 
would  exercise  a  good  influence  on  everybody."  At  about 
the  same  time  he  had  printed  and  posted  around  Boston 
a  "  Call  to  Arms." 

He  went  on  for  another  year  in  college  and  then  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1862,  wrote  his  father  again  asking  leave  to 
go,  saying  that  "  while  those  who  have  families  to  support, 
or  whose  absence  would  bring  distress  to  many  others  have 
some  reason  for  staying  at  home,  all  others  ought  to  go. 
Now  here  I  am  of  no  earthly  use  in  my  present  position, 
and  have  completed  except  for  one  year  my  whole  college 
course;  there  is  no  doubt  the  country  wants  men  and  that 
speedily.  ...  It  is  everyone's  duty  to  enlist  if  he  can,  why 
isn't  it  mine,  as  well  as  other  people's?  " 

The  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  more  troops  which 
was  published  on  the  6th  of  August  intensified  his  feeling, 
and  he  urged  his  request  with  great  fervor.  His  father 
however  adhered  to  his  decision  and  wished  him  to  finish 
his  college  course.  The  correspondence  was  closed  by  his 
saying  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  "  I  think  you  both  show  a 
lack  of  patriotism."  That  he  stayed  at  home  was  evidently 
not  his  fault. 

Before  his  senior  year  was  ended,  however,  on  the  23rd 
of  May  1863,  he  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  55th  Mass.  Volunteer  Infantry,  a  colored  regiment,  was 
made  First  Lieutenant  on  the  7th  of  June,  1863,  and  a  Cap- 
tain on  the  29th  of  June  in  the  same  year.  He  joined  the  regi- 
ment in  camp  at  Readville  on  the  22  nd  of  May,  1863,  and  re- 
mained there  until  July,  when  they  were  sent  to  Newbern, 
N.  C. 

From  this  time  his  frequent  letters  to  his  parents  give  a 
full  account  of  his  military  experiences.  After  a  few  days 
in  camp  near  Newbern  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  South 
Carolina.  The  men  were  ordered  to  move  in  light  march- 
ing order  with  three  days  cooked  rations,  leaving  the  officers' 
tents  standing  and  almost  all  their  baggage  in  them.    A  de- 
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lay  in  getting  over  the  bar  after  leaving  Newbern,  owing  to 
the  overcrowding  of  the  ship,  led  him  to  write,  "  It  is  abomi- 
nable to  have  to  wait  when  we  might  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
fall  of  Charleston."    The  high  command  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  hopes  of  the  army,  and  from  early  in  August  until 
the  last  of  September  Bowditch  remained  in  camp  on  Folly 
Island  doing  fatigue  duty,  occasionally  under  artillery  fire, 
but  not  engaged  in  any  battle.    The  operations  against 
Charleston  were  not  pushed  vigorously  and  it  was  more 
than  two  years  before  Charleston  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Union  army,  and  then  as  a  result  of  Sherman's  successes  on 
land.    The  heat  was  very  severe,  the  water  bad,  the  con- 
ditions uncomfortable,  and  Bowditch  was  fully  alive  to  all 
the  drawbacks  of  the  situation,  but  he  bore  them  bravely 
and  cheerfully  and  made  an  excellent  officer. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  August  he  was  attacked  by 
diarrhoea,  which  he  could  not  shake  off,  and  finally  was 
given  sick  leave,  when  he  went  home  where  he  stayed  till 
about  the  end  of  November.    He  then  went  back  to  his 
regiment  with  a  number  of  men  who  had  been  sick  and 
found  his  company  reduced  to  six  privates,  two  corporals 
and  a  sergeant.      The  rest  had  been  sent  oft  on  details." 
He  remained  on  Folly  Island  till  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary when  he  was  ordered  North,  and  on  reaching  home  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  captain  in  the  5th  Massachusetts 
Cavalry,  a  colored  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Henry  S. 
Russell.  With  this  regiment  he  went  to  the  front  in  Virginia, 
and  there  it  was  used  for  picket  duty  on  the  James  River. 
He  was  under  fire  in  some  comparatively  small  actions  but 
escaped  unhurt.    After  service  in  guarding  prisoners  at 
Point  Lookout  in  Maryland  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
on  August  31,  1864,  was  discharged  from  the  service,  after 
twelve  months  of  chronic  diarrhoea  which  incapacitated  him 
for  military  duty. 

His  letters  are  very  interesting,  but  many  of  them 
leave  on  the  reader's  mind  the  impression  that  the  war 
so  far  as  he  saw  it  was  conducted  inefficiently,  and  that 
especially  in  South  Carolina  much  might  have  been  acconi- 
plished  by  a  vigorous  campaign.  From  many  sources  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our  commanders  were  too  often 
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negligent  and  lacking  in  earnest  purpose.  He  criticized  a 
good  deal  but  he  did  his  part  well,  and  his  experience  with 
the  negro  troops  under  his  command  gave  him  a  great  respect 
for  them,  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  race 
He  recognized  the  nation's  debt  to  the  negro,  his  gifts  to 
the  colored  schools  were  constant,  and  he  was  always  glad 
to  meet  their  teachers.  His  friendship  for  the  colored  race 
showed  Itself  m  help  of  many  kinds  while  he  lived. 

Early  in  1865  he  began  the  search  for  employment  The 
excitement  which  followed  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Pennsyl- 
vania led  him,  as  it  did  many  others,  to  seek  a  fortune  in 
oil  wells,  and  m  February  he  started  for  the  oil  region.  He 
remained  there  with  occasional  vacations  until  the  middle 
of  October,  and  during  the  interval  he  had  many  interesting 
but  unremunerative  experiences,  and  his  fond  hopes  of 
striking  oil  vanished.  When  therefore  in  October  he  was 
offered  the  charge  of  Mrs.  William  Wadsworth's  estate  at 
Geneseo  in  New  York  he  accepted  the  offer  gladly. 

The  following  June  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cornelia 
Rockwell,  a  daughter  of  Julius  Rockwell,  who  served  three 
terms  as  a  Representative  in  Congress,  for  a  short  time  suc- 
ceeded Edward  Everett  as  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  later  for  many  years  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court! 
A  long  and  singularly  happy  married  life  followed.  They 
had  four  children,  three  daughters  and  a  son,  and  no  one 
who  knew  the  family  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
charming  relations  between  its  members  and  the  delightful 
humor  which  pervaded  the  family  life. 

The  Wadsworth  estate  consisted  of  some  14,000  acres  of 
farming  land  in  New  York,  and  a  larger  number  of  acres 
m  Ohio  and  Michigan,  some  of  them  timber  land  and  one 
large  marsh  of  no  use  till  it  was  drained.  Bowditch  was 
without  knowledge  of  farming  or  experience  in  dealing  with 
large  bodies  of  real  estate,  nor  could  he  bring  to  the  manage- 
ment of  personal  property  any  considerable  acquaintance 
with  bookkeeping  or  questions  of  investment,  but  he  felt 
that  if  his  father  and  Mr.  Edward  Austin,  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Wadsworth,  were  willing  to  try  him,  he  was  willing 
to  rely  on  their  judgment  of  his  fitness. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  new  work  with  great  energy  and 
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enthusiasm  and  managed  the  property  well.  Among  other 
things  he  procured  the  legislation  in  Ohio  which  was  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  drainage  of  about  9000  acres  of  marsh 
land,  and  carried  the  plan  through  greatly  to  the  profit  of 
the  estate.  He  also  had  the  management  of  the  Ayrault 
estate  in  Geneseo.  In  1872  the  younger  of  Mrs.  Wadsworth's 
sons  came  of  age,  and  the  period  for  which  he  was  engaged 
ended,  so  he  returned  to  Boston  and  entered  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  the  care  of  trust  property. 

He  established  a  reputation  for  business  ability,  and  was 
naturally  called  upon  to  direct  and  advise  as  to  the  conduct 
of  great  business  enterprises.  He  was  a  director  in  manu- 
facturing corporations  like  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills 
in  Massachusetts  and  Georgia,  the  Pepperell  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  other  corporations  engaged  in 
making  cotton  cloth.  He  was  a  director  and  afterward 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,  one  of  Boston's  most  conservative  institutions, 
and  of  which  his  grandfather  and  his  father  had  both  been 
presidents,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad  Company,  the  most  courteously  managed  railroad 
corporation  which  had  a  terminus  in  Boston.  When  the 
discovery  of  the  telephone  astonished  the  world  he  became 
interested  in  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  active  on  its  board  of  directors, 
and  for  three  years  its  Vice-President.  During  the  clouded 
days  when  the  enterprise  was  starting,  he  helped  to  solve 
the  difficulties  which  beset  its  path  and  checked  its  extrava- 
gances. 

His  mind  was  so  active,  his  tastes  and  interests  so  varied, 
his  vigor  and  energy  so  great,  that  he  was  not  content  with 
meeting  the  demands  of  his  business,  and  devoting  his  leisure 
to  sport.  Not  only  was  he  ready  to  help  with  those  semi- 
public  local  institutions  which  are  loaded  upon  the  backs  of 
leading  citizens,  like  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  active  as  member  or  officer,  but  he  was  also 
very  much  enlisted  in  certain  kinds  of  study  and  research. 
He  was  much  attracted  by  archaeology,  and  by  that  branch 
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of  archaeology  known  as  genealogy.  He  undertook  to  write 
the  Pickering  genealogy,  beginning  with  the  first  settler  in 
this  country,  and  originally  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the 
genealogy  of  each  family  which  became  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  Pickerings,  with  portraits  and  illustrations 
of  various  kinds,  but  though  he  finally  realized  that  his 
scheme  was  too  ambitious,  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had 
produced  three  large  volumes,  and  a  large  book  of  tables, 
an  admirable  piece  of  work.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
such  ambitious  genealogists  are  rare,  for  if  each  family  were 
equally  well  provided  few  libraries  could  contain  their 
records.  This  taste  led  him  to  join  the  various  genealogical 
societies  in  his  neighborhood,  and  he  also  found  time  for 
the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Unitarian  Club,  the  American  Forestry 
Association  and  many  others,  all  of  which  took  more  or  less 
time  and  some  money. 

His  strongest  scientific  interest  was  archaeology,  and  to 
that  he  devoted  much  time  and  much  money.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association, 
and  "  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the  cause  of  anthropology 
in  America,  ever  ready  with  advice  and  contributions  to 
meet  deficits."  The  tribute  of  Mr.  Tozzer  in  the  American 
Anthropologist  may  be  quoted  in  part,  for  Bowditch's  posi- 
tion among  archaeologists  is  appreciated  best  by  those  who 
shared  his  interest,  and  his  contributions  to  the  subject  were 
numerous  and  important. 

After  a  pleasure  trip  to  southern  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  in  1888, 
Mr.  Bowditch's  main  interest,  outside  that  of  his  business  as 
trustee,  became  centered  in  Maya  antiquities.  This  enthusiasm 
for  a  region  up  to  that  time  neglected  and  practically  unknown 
resulted  in  establishing  an  entirely  new  field  in  American  Anthro- 
pology. 

Mr.  Bowditch's  connection  with  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Harvard  University  was  a  long  and  a  close  one.  From  1888, 
when  the  records  show  he  presented  his  first  gift  to  the  Museum, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  its  greatest  benefactor.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Museum  and  he  served  on  the 
Faculty  of  this  institution  continuously  from  that  time  onward, 
rarely  missing  a  meeting  and  always  taking  a  most  active  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
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In  1891  the  Museum  sent  its  first  expedition  to  Central  America. 
With  the  exception  of  only  a  few  years  this  expedition  has  been 
an  annual  occurrence  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Bowditch 
planned  and  provided  for  these  trips  with  little  outside  aid.  The 
early  work  of  Gordon,  Saville,  and  Owens  in  Copan  and  the 
Uloa  Valley,  the  discoveries  of  Maler  on  the  Usumacinta  River 
and  Peten,  the  long  continued  investigations  of  Thompson  in 
Yucatan  and  especially  in  the  Cenote  of  Chichen  Itza,  the  ex- 
peditions of  Tozzer,  Merwin,  and  Hay  in  British  Honduras  and 
northern  Guatemala,  of  Lothrop  in  Honduras,  the  second  expe- 
dition of  Morley  in  Yucatan,  and  the  work  of  Spinden  in  southern 
Yucatan  are  the  most  important  activities  in  this  line.  A  very 
large  number  of  hitherto  unknown  ruined  sites  were  disclosed  and 
a  numerous  addition  to  the  wealth  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
resulted. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  now  working  in  the  Central  American 
field  today  who  was  not  directly  beholden  at  some  time  in  his 
career  to  Mr.  Bowditch  for  encouragement  and  aid. 

His  interest  in  sending  out  expedition  after  expedition  has  re- 
sulted in  a  large  accession  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are:  the  large  number  of 
original  stone  carvings  from  Copan  as  the  result  of  a  concession 
from  Honduras  in  1891  and  continuing  for  ten  years,  molds  and 
casts  of  the  principal  stelae  and  altars  from  Copan  and  Quirigua, 
lintels  and  stelae  from  Yaxchilan  and  Piedras  Negras,  and  many 
of  the  sculptured  stones  from  Chichen  Itza,  collections  of  pottery 
and  other  objects  from  the  Uloa  Valley  and  Copan,  from  Holmul, 
and  from  many  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan.  Second  to  none  is  the 
unparalleled  collection  from  the  Sacred  Cenote  of  Chichen  Itza. 
This  work  was  planned  and  financed  almost  entirely  by  Mr. 
Bowditch.  The  magnitude  of  these  collections  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  they  now  fill  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  two  large 
halls  given  over  to  Mexico  and  Central  America.  .  .  . 

As  the  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  his  mind  ran  to  mathe- 
matics and  his  special  interest  in  Central  America  was  the  study 
of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  His  pioneer  work  in  this  field 
was  second  only  to  that  of  Goodman  and  Forstemann.  His  acute 
mind  established  many  facts  hitherto  unknown  concerning  the 
Maya  hieroglyphic  writing.  His  unbiased  opinion,  strengthened 
by  most  painstaking  study,  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  many  un- 
settled problems  of  the  hieroglyphic  system.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  are  summed  up  in  his  writings.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  his  book,  The  Numeration,  Calendar  Systems, 
and  Astronomical  Knowledge  of  the  Mayas.    This  work  was  a 
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landmark  in  the  study  of  the  Central  American  writing  and  served 
to  focus  attention  on  this  subject  as  no  other  book  had  done. 
His  mental  agility  in  working  out  the  dates  of  the  inscriptions 
and  his  feats  of  rapid  calculation,  often  done  without  the  aid 
of  pencil  and  paper,  were  always  received  with  wonder  and 
admiration  by  his  friends  and  colleagues  in  this  study.  His 
writings  were  almost  exclusively  technical  in  nature  and  served 
as  guides  to  the  specialist  on  the  way  to  a  complete  elucidation 
of  the  hieroglyphic  writing.  .  .  . 

Another  activity  of  Mr.  Bowditch  in  Maya  studies  was  the 
collection  of  works  and  documents  covering  this  area.  He  built 
up  gradually  one  of  the  best  working  libraries  on  this  subject, 
and  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  Museum.  He  had  the  Nuttall 
Codex  copied  and  published,  and  Laud  Codex  in  the  British 
Museum  copied,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  having 
prepared  a  copy  of  the  Sahagun  manuscript  in  Florence  with  its 
many  colored  illustrations.  Mr.  William  Gates  kindly  allowed 
Mr.  Bowditch  to  purchase  duplicate  sets  of  the  photographic 
reproductions  of  over  fifty  thousand  pages  of  manuscripts  and 
rare  books  on  Central  America  and  Mexico.  This  comprises 
practically  everything  in  manuscript  form  now  extant  on  the 
languages  of  Central  America  and  much  of  the  material  on 
Mexican  linguistics.  These  reproductions  have  been  bound  and 
given  to  the  Museum.  Mr.  Bowditch  himself  reproduced  the 
various  manuscripts  which  he  had  given  to  the  Museum  as  well 
as  several  which  are  in  other  collections. 

No  field  of  activity  was  overlooked.  He  became  the  sponsor 
of  several  Fellowships.  The  first  Fellowship  in  American  Arch- 
aeology of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  as  well  as  the 
Central  American  Fellowship  of  the  Peabody  Museum  were  given 
by  him.  He  was  in  great  part  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Division  of  Anthropology  in  Harvard  University  and  an 
Instructorship  in  Central  American  Archaeology  was  first  estab- 
lished by  him.  Instruction  in  this  subject  has  been  carried  on  by 
Harvard  since  1905. 

As  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  American  Anthropological  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Bowditch  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the  cause 
of  Anthropology  in  America.  His  ready  response  could  always 
be  depended  upon  for  overcoming  deficits  and  for  advice.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  instance  in  American  Anthropology  where  an 
effort  in  one  field  of  interest  has  been  so  long  continued,  so  in- 
tense, and  so  productive  of  results.  His  monument  is  the  Central 
American  collections  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  its  Maya  publi- 
cations, and  its  remarkable  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts 
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on  Middle  America.  This  monument  will  continue  to  increase 
in  size  as  his  generous  interest  in  the  Museum  will  be  reflected 
in  future  activities  in  the  Maya  field. 

These  activities  would  seem  to  have  completely  filled  a  very 
busy  man's  life,  but  he  found  time  to  travel  in  this  country, 
the  West  Indies  and  Honduras,  where  he  made  an  excursion 
which  entailed  serious  hardship.  At  other  times  he  visited 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  North  Africa,  Sicily,  the  Philippines,  Java, 
Japan  and  the  usual  haunts  of  tourists  in  Europe.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy, 
and  wrote  a  little  book  on  the  Connection  of  Bacon  with  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  and  with  the  Books  on 
Cipher  of  His  Time,  He  was  very  fond  of  poetry,  liked  the 
old  ballads  and  folk-lore  of  which  he  had  a  small  collection. 
He  wrote  an  article  on  ''Negro  Songs  from  Barbadoes," 
and  was  no  ordinary  poet  himself,  as  the  ''  Verses  of  the 
Game  Club"  in  which  he  was  a  prominent  mem^ber  and 
which  are  preserved  among  the  treasures  of  this  Society 

abundantly  show.  ,  .   ,    i  tt 

He  was  not  a  student  devoted  wholly  to  his  books.  He 
had  outdoor  tastes.  He  loved  a  horse  and  was  at  home  on 
his  back.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  to  ride  on  the 
trails  over  the  hills  of  Santa  Barbara  during  his  six  winters 
in  California.  Life  was  full  of  resources  and  he  was  always 
occupied.  He  was  warm-hearted,  impetuous,  firm  in  mam- 
taining  his  opinions,  not  suffering  fools  gladly  or  tolerant 
of  error.  He  was  glad  to  help  his  fellowmen,  and  many  a 
young  man  owed  him  the  help  which  secured  his  education 
or  his  start  in  life.  _ 

He  lived  a  happy,  a  full  and  a  very  useful  life.  He  made 
friends  always,  and  though  his  vigorous  speech  sometimes 
gave  momentary  offence,  it  left  no  feeling  of  resentment, 
and  he  had  no  enemies.  Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  he 
did  with  his  might,  and  his  place  is  among  those  high- 
minded,  warm-hearted,  able  and  public-spirited  citizens  to 
whom  Massachusetts  owes  her  standing  in  the  country  and 
the  world. 
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JUNE  MEETING 

npHE  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th 
instant,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr. 
Lodge,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  a  volume  containing  The  Latimer 
Journal,  1842-43,  and  letters,  posters  and  clippings,  kept  by 
his  father,  Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch.^ 

From  Winslow  Dwight,  of  Cambridge,  by  deposit,  the  Dwight 
Collection  gathered  by  his  late  father,  Richard  Henry  Winslow 
Dwight.  The  papers  date  from  colonial  days  in  Massachusetts 
and  relate  to  the  Dwight  family,  to  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  Williams  family,  closely  connected  with  the 
founding  of  Williams  College. 

From  Miss  Lucy  Houghton  Eaton,  of  Boston,  the  manuscript 
journal  kept  by  her  father,  Joseph  Dowding  Bass  Eaton,  of  a 
journey  from  New  York  to  Boston  in  1823;  a  Bible,  1578,  once 
owned  by  Capt.  Alden  Bass;  and  a  Boston  City  Medal  awarded 
to  Miss  Eaton  when  a  pupil  in  the  Bowdoin  School,  i860. 

From  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  papers  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Gardiner  Howland  Shaw. 

From  Henry  J.  Bowen,  a  letter  of  L.  Trescott,  Hackensack, 
Sept.  9,  1 78 1,  and  a  Massachusetts  Province  Tax  Warrant, 
March  22,  i73i[-32],  signed  by  Jeremiah  Allen. 

From  Frederic  Amory,  papers  describing  the  Faneuil  and 
Vassall  mansions  on  Cotton  Hill,  Boston,  1896  and  1870. 

From  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Shattuck,  account  and  letter  books 
of  Thomas  Lee,  Jr.,  Boston,  1 800-1 845. 

From  Miss  Clara  Bertha  Dobson,  of  Ipswich,  by  gift  and 
deposit,  manuscript  volumes  kept  by  her  grandfather,  Lemuel 
Shattuck,  historian  of  Concord,  Mass. 

By  purchase,  the  oath  of  allegiance  signed  by  Wait  Winthrop 
in  1 701;  and  two  commissions  issued  by  the  major  part  of  the 
Council  of  Massachusetts,  1776,  to  Eliphalet  Gary  as  Major  in 
the  third  regiment,  Plymouth  County,  February  14,  1776,  and 
to  Elias  Jacobs,  as  2d  Lieut.,  in  the  first  regiment,  York  County, 
June  25,  1776. 

^  Proceedings,  lvi.  170. 
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The  Cabinet-Keeper  reported  the  following  accessions: 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Edith  Andrew,  by  bequest,  an  old- 
fashioned  tall  clock,  bearing  on  its  face  the  name  of  Nathaniel 
Mulliken,  Lexington,  given  to  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew  on  Dec.  25, 
1864,  by  Oakes  Ames  and  twenty- three  other  persons;  also  a 
bust,  in  marble,  of  Governor  Andrew,  by  Thomas  Ridgeway 
Gould,  1864.  . 

From  James  B.  Wilbur,  a  Corresponding  Member,  two  mdented 
bills  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  of  the  first  issue.  May  31,  1709, 
signed  by  Robert  Walter,  John  De  Peyster,  and  Robert  Lurting. 

From  the  estate  of  Pelham  Winslow  Warren,  New  York,  two 
mourning  rings  made  in  1763,  inscribed  "  J.  Gray.  Ob.  17.  Sep. 
1763.      6  D     and  "  M.  Gray  Ob.  s  Nou.  1763.  M  33." 

From  Miss  Margaret  B.  Slade,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  a  photograph, 
framed,  of  Col.  Henry  Bromfield  (1727-1820),  from  a  portrait 
painted  by  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  in  1818. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Gardiner  Rowland  Shaw,  engravmgs 
of  Rev.  Charles  Follen,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Lee  Follen;  and  nineteen 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  dollars. 

From  Miss  Sophia  A.  Underwood,  an  engraving  of  Washington 
with  a  family  group,  copyrighted  by  L.  P.  Rossiter  and  Louis  R. 
Mignot,  New  York,  1863,  bearing  the  signature  of  Thomas  Oldham 
Barlow;  also  a  lithograph  of  the  Columbus  Caravels,  1893,  from 
a  sketch  by  W.  L.  Hudson. 

From  T.  Julien  Silsby,  the  medallic  badge  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Nashville,  1923. 

From  Mrs.  John  Torrey  Linzee,  by  deposit,  the  sea-chest  which 
belonged  to  Capt.  John  Linzee,  of  the  British  Sloop-of-War  Falcoft, 
which  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

From  Capt.  T.  G.  Frothingham,  a  photograph  of  the  United 
States  iron-clad  steamship  Roanoke,  1863. 


The  Theodore  N.  Vail  Medal 

Mr.  NoRCROSS  then  presented  in  behalf  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  two  bronze  speci- 
mens of  the  Vail  Medal,  with  the  following  letter  and 
memorandum: 
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Boston  (8),  Mass.,  June  9,  1923. 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Theodore  N.  Vail  Memorial  Fund  have 
taken  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request,  received  through 
Mr.  G.  G,  S.  Perkins,  that  replicas  of  the  medal  granted  tele- 
phone employees  for  noteworthy  public  service  be  provided  for 
exhibition  in  your  collection  of  medals. 

Two  of  these  replicas  accompany  this  letter  and  are  presented 
to  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  so  that  they  may  be  dis- 
played to  show  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  One  of 
these  replicas  bears  the  number  263  on  its  edge  and  the  other 
bears  the  number  264.  On  the  edge  of  each  replica  has  been  en- 
graved ^'  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society." 

It  has  been  believed  that  the  Society  might  wish  to  know  the 
purpose  of  this  medal  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  awarded,  and  a 
memorandum  is  attached  that  may  be  found  interesting.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  W.  LONGLEY 

Chairman, 
Committee  of  Award, 
Theodore  N.  Vail  Medals. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
1 1 54  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Memorandum 

The  Vail  Medal  awards  are  provided  by  the  Vail  Memorial 
Fund,  as  a  memorial  to  Theodore  N.  Vail,  late  President  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  April  16,  1920,  had  long  been  recognized  as  one  to 
whose  leadership  in  the  telephone  field  was  largely  due  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Bell  System  and  the  development  of  the  art  of 
telephony. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  establishment,  bronze,  silver  and  gold 
medals  are  awarded  each  year  to  members  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
organization  throughout  the  United  States,  for  acts  or  services 
which  conspicuously  illustrate  Mr.  Vail's  ideals  in  public  service. 

The  bronze  medals  are  awarded  by  Regional  Committees,  ap- 
pointed from  the  territory  of  each  Associated  Company  of  the 
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Bell  System.  Each  of  these  committees  designates  the  members 
of  the  telephone  organization  in  its  own  territory  to  receive  these 
medals. 

The  awards  of  gold  and  silver  medals  are  determined  each  year 
by  a  National  Committee  of  Award,  which  reviews  the  cases  in 
which  bronze  medals  have  been  awarded,  selecting  for  special 
recognition,  without  regard  to  locality,  those  whose  services  seem 
to  have  been  of  conspicuous  excellence  or  importance. 

The  Vail  Medal  was  designed  by  Adolph  A.  Weinman  of  New 
York.  The  face  of  the  medal  bears  a  characteristic  portrait  of 
Mr.  Vail,  while  the  reverse  shows  an  allegorical  group,  represent- 
ing Service,  supported  by  Loyalty  and  Devotion.  Around  the  rim 
are  the  words  "  The  Vail  Medal  for  Noteworthy  PubHc  Service." 

The  Vail  medals  are  not  awarded  merely  for  acts  of  heroism 
or  for  spectacular  deeds,  although  noteworthy  heroism  often 
characterizes  the  service  performed,  nor  are  they  a  reward  for 
routine  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  daily  tasks.  Their  pur- 
pose is  rather  to  honor  the  memory  of  Theodore  N.  Vail  by  special 
recognition  of  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  note- 
worthy service  that  are  daily  occurrences  among  telephone  em- 
ployees, and  are  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  telephone  service  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Editor,  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  was 
absent,  reported  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  M.  Henri 
Pirenne,  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  accepting  his  election  as  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Lodge  read  a  paper  on 


Francis  Parkman 

Francis  Parkman  was  born  on  the  i6th  of  September, 
1823,  and  this  year,  therefore,  brings  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  It  seems  to  me  only  becoming,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  that  this  Society,  of 
which  he  was  an  officer  and  a  most  eminent  member,  should 
not  permit  such  an  anniversary  to  pass  without  notice.  This 
must  be  my  excuse  for  asking  your  indulgence  in  addressing 
you  briefly  today. 

Mr.  Parkman  died  on  the  8th  of  November,  1893.  The 
regular  meeting  of  the  Society  occurred  on  the  following 
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day,  when  the  president,  Dr.  ElHs,  announced  the  death 
of  Mr.  Parkman  and  also  informed  the  Society  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  a  sealed  letter  which  Mr.  Parkman  had 
written  to  him  in  1868.  There  was  no  opportunity  at  that 
regular  meeting,  coming  so  immediately  after  his  death,  to 
do  more,  and  a  special  meeting  was  called  on  the  21st  of 
November  which  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  tributes  which 
the  Society  desired  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  their  distin- 
guished associate.  Dr.  Ellis  then  read  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Parkman  had  sent  him  in  1868,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying note;  both  are  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society.^  Other  members  of  the  Society  made  brief 
addresses  expressing  the  grief  which  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  felt  at  Mr.  Parkman's  death,  their  sense  of  his  great 
services  to  history  and  their  admiration  of  his  remarkable 
career.  Dr.  Holmes  read  a  poem.  He  was  then  eighty- 
four  years  old,  and  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  of  his 
memorial  poems,  of  which  he  wrote  many.  There  certainly 
is  no  touch  of  age  upon  it  either  in  form  or  feeling.  In 
referring  to  the  subject  of  Parkman's  history  occurs  what 
seems  to  me  the  really  great,  often  quoted,  line: 

The  lilies  withered  where  the  lion  trod. 

The  poem  also  was  printed  in  the  Society's  Proceedings. 
Then  Mr.  Martin  Brimmer  presented  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Parkman  had  written  to  him,  with  an  accompanying  note 
dated  November  14,  1888.  Some  extracts  of  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Brimmer  were  printed  in  the  Proceedings  in  the  form  of 
footnotes  to  the  letter  to  Dr.  ElHs  and  in  full  in  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick's Francis  Parkman  in  the  American  Men  of  Letters. 
The  two  letters  which  Mr.  Parkman  thus  left  were  essen- 
tially the  same  but  somewhat  differently  framed  and  worded. 
Both  the  letter  to  Dr.  Ellis  and  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Brimmer  were  written  by  amanuenses,  but  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Brimmer  was  signed  by  Mr.  Parkman  in  his  own 
hand.  There  was  no  signature  to  the  Ellis  letter.  These 
two  letters  give  an  account  of  the  physical  difficulties  under 
which  Mr.  Parkman  labored  throughout  his  life  and  cover 
the  whole  period  of  his  historical  work.    He  tells  the  story 

1  2  Proceedings,  viii.  349-369. 
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without  complaint  of  any  kind,  without  a  trace  of  self- 
laudation,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact  presentation  of 
the  extraordinary  physical  impediments  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  overcome  in  performing  the  great  work  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life.  It  is  a  very  impressive,  a  very 
moving  story. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  special  meeting  because  it  was  not 
without  certain  dramatic  features.    Dr.  Holmes  died  within 
the  twelvemonth,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1894,  and  the 
poem  he  then  read  was  probably  the  last  of  any  importance 
which  he  wrote.    Dr.  Ellis  died  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  meeting,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1894.    He  had 
been  the  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Parkman,  for  he  was  himself 
a  student  of  all  the  history  of  our  relations  with  the  North 
American  Indians  and  a  recognized  authority  upon  that 
subject.    He  was  very  much  attached  to  Mr.  Parkman.  It 
was  at  once  sad  and  impressive  that  both  these  men,  who 
conferred  so  much  luster  on  the  recognition  by  this  Society 
of  Mr.  Parkman's  death,  should  have  survived  him  barely 
a  year. 

Mr.  Parkman  was  a  man  for  whom  I  had  always  felt 
personally  not  only  affection  but  a  very  deep  admiration, 
and  my  first  impression  of  him  when  I  was  a  mere  boy  was 
so  vivid,  although  boys  are  not  very  impressionable,  that  I 
never  forgot  it.    I  was  less  than  ten  years  old  at  the  time 
and  I  remember  seeing,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  on  a  brilliant 
winter's  day  a  man  coming  up  Beacon  Street,  attired  in  a 
long  overcoat,  light  in  color,  and  with  a  fur  cap  on  his  head. 
In  each  hand  he  had  a  heavy  cane  and,  with  the  aid  of  his 
canes,  moved  with  great  rapidity,  which  I  suppose  is  what  first 
arrested  my  attention.  At  the  lower  corner  of  Beacon  Street 
and  Walnut  Street,  he  suddenly  stopped,  leaned  his  back 
against  the  fence  which  ran  beside  the  house  then,  I  think, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Mason,  and  paused.    He  rested  a 
few  minutes  and  then  started  again  on  his  canes  and  rushed 
off  with  the  same  rapidity.    Everything  about  him  was  so 
striking  that  I  never  forgot  it;  in  fact,  I  went  home  and  told 
my  mother  of  this  gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  walking  with 
canes  in  that  strange  way  and  I  asked  her  who  it  was.  She 
was  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Parkman  within  two  years,  and 
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she  at  once  said,  Oh,  that  was  Frank  Parkman,"  and  then 
she  told  me,  in  a  way  that  a  boy  would  understand,  how 
much  pain  he  endured  from  physical  disabihties,  that  he 
was  nearly  blind,  and  suffered  also  in  other  ways.  We 
learn  from  his  letter  to  Dr.  Ellis  that,  in  addition  to  his 
other  troubles  in  the  years  from  1851  to  i860  he  had  water 
on  the  knee,  which  made  any  effort  to  walk  very  painful, 
and  he  speaks  of  1858  as  a  period  when  he  was  at  his  worst 
in  other  directions,  worn  dovm  with  sleeplessness,  with 
agonizing  pains  in  his  head,  bringing  with  them  almost  com- 
plete inability  to  think  or  write.  I  suppose  that  it  must 
have  been  just  about  this  time  that  I  saw  him.  The  vision 
passed,  although  the  memory  of  it  did  not  fade,  but  what 
I  saw  was  the  courageous,  desperate  effort  on  his  part  to 
get  some  air  and  exercise. 

Years  elapsed  after  this  boyish  impression  and  when  I 
came  really  to  know  him  after  my  return  from  Europe  in 
1872  he  was  much  better.  He  walked  normally,  he  became 
one  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  he  was  able  to 
go  about  and  see  his  friends,  now  and  then  he  dined  out, 
but  not  often,  for  his  sleep  was  still  insecure  and  his  eyes 
required  the  most  delicate  and  constant  care.  I  found  on 
nearer  view  that  the  striking  figure  of  my  boyhood  was 
accompanied  by  a  face  and  look  even  more  striking.  All 
Mr.  Parkman's  features  were  irregular.  Under  analysis  I 
do  not  suppose  one  of  them  could  have  justly  been  praised 
as  handsome.  Yet  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  face.  What- 
ever the  details,  the  effect  was  that  of  beauty;  intellect, 
force,  character,  breeding,  distinction,  were  all  there  in  his 
strongly  marked  features,  and,  despite  all  he  had  passed 
through,  so  powerful  had  been;  his  will  that  he  had  no 
expression  of  suffering  nor  in  the  least  the  look  of  an 
invalid.  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Parkman  began,  as  did 
that  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  was  continued  in  roses.  Both 
were  rose-growers  and  most  successful.  Mr.  Parkman, 
however,  carried  his  pursuit,  taken  up  when  he  could  not 
work  at  his  history,  to  the  perfection  of  a  profession.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  had  the  instinct  of  success  and  the 
spirit  of  combat  in  everything.  He  not  only  won  prizes 
everywhere  with  his  roses,  but  he  wrote  a  most  excellent 
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book  in  regard  to  them  and  their  cultivation.  The  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  this  amusement  was  very  character- 
istic. He  pursued  the  occupation  with  relentless  energy 
until  he  had  made  himself  complete  master  of  his  subject 
and  attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

From  that  time  forward  I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Parkman  and 
talked  with  him  freely  about  politics  and  history  and  the 
affairs  of  the  college.   He  dined  with  us  occasionally,  came 
to  see  us  frequently,  and  was  most  kind  to  my  children,  who 
thought  him  the  best  of  companions,  for  he  had  the  qualities 
which  attracted  children,  although  I  do  not  think  that  side 
of  his  character  was  generally  appreciated.    I  happened 
before  I  left  Washington  to  look  over  some  letters  which  I 
had  from  Mr.  Parkman  at  that  time  and  he  never  failed 
not  only  to  send  a  pleasant  message  to  my  wife  but  a  par- 
ticular message,  often  of  some  length,  to  my  youngest  boy, 
then  a  very  Httle  boy  indeed,  with  whom  he  had  first  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  on  the  street,  I  think,  and  in  whom  he 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest.    I  also  think,  although  I  may 
have  been  mistaken,  that  if  his  attraction  for  children  was 
not  generally  known,  the  same  might  be  said  with  some 
truth  of  his  abundant  humor,  sometimes  a  little  grim  but 
always  very  real  and  true.    He  was  a  perfectly  fearless  man 
and  would  set  forth  unpopular  opinions  with  an  entire  dis- 
regard of  consequences.    As  he  expressed  all  his  views  on 
any  subject  with  a  most  incisive  vigor,  no  one  was  ever  in 
doubt  as  to  what  he  thought.   But  the  memory  which  dwells 
with  me  was  of  his  constant  kindness  and  sympathy  gen- 
erously given  to  a  very  young  man,  of  the  patience  with 
which  he  would  listen,  the  help  and  advice  which  he  would 
give   and  the  freedom  with  which  he  would  discuss  all 
subjects,  interesting  me  very  much  and  teaching  me  niore. 

Before  I  came  to  know  him  in  this  way,  I  had,  as  I  have 
already  said,  acquired  a  great  admiration  for  him.  To  him 
I  dedicated  in  later  years  one  of  my  books.  In  1895,  only 
two  years  after  his  death,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  I  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  entitled  Hero  Tales  from  American 
History.  We  both  had  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Parkman  and  we  found  in  him  a  subject  for  one  of  the 
Tales,  which  I  tried  to  tell  in  the  little  sketch  of  his  hfe 
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which  the  volume  contained.  The  story  was  well  placed, 
however  briefly  and  inadequately  told.  One  does  not  look 
usually  to  the  lives  of  historians  and  men  of  letters  for 
examples  of  heroism,  and  yet  if  there  ever  was  a  heroic  life 
it  was  that  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  books  which  tell  the 
story  of  the  great  struggle  between  France  and  England  for 
the  control  of  the  American  Continent.  My  remembrance 
of  Mr.  Parkman,  of  his  friendship  and  unvarying  kindness 
to  me,  are  among  the  best  of  the  possessions  which  are 
assured  to  me  by  the  grim  security  of  the  past. 

Now  let  me  pass  from  the  man  to  the  historian.  As  to 
his  works,  I  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Rhodes,  with  whom 
I  have  often  discussed  them,  that  Parkman's  history,  for 
as  he  himself  says,  it  is  really  one  connected  narration,  be- 
longs to  that  small  number  of  histories  which  never  become 
obsolete,  are  of  the  first  rank  and  cannot  be  superseded.  I 
am  aware  that  this  may  be  thought  a  strong  statement,  but 
at  least  I  can  say  that  I  have  weighed  my  words  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  shall  try  to  show,  if  I  can,  the  reasons 
for  that  opinion  and  in  what  group  of  historians,  in  what 
illustrious  company  Mr.  Parkman,  in  my  judgment,  takes 
his  rightful  place.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  discussions 
which  have  arisen  and  the  distinctions  which  have  been 
attempted  between  history  as  a  science  and  history  as  litera- 
ture, but  I  confess  these  discussions  and  distinctions  seem 
to  me  as  futile  as  the  controversy  which  raged  once  upon  a 
time  between  realism  and  romanticism  in  novels  and  plays. 
Both  are  necessary  to  the  highest  achievement.  Shakespeare 
was  a  romancer,  the  most  charming  and  fascinating  writer 
of  romance  conceivable,  and  yet,  in  his  characters  and 
situations,  one  of  the  greatest  reahsts  who  ever  lived.  The 
material  of  history  is  gathered  by  patient  toil,  by  scholarly 
research,  by  personal  self-sacrifice  to  a  noble  purpose. 
Without  this  carefully  collected  material,  history  could  not 
be  written,  but  without  the  touch  of  literature  it  would 
never  reach  the  world  at  large.  That  magic  touch  must  be 
given  by  the  investigator  himself  or  by  the  man  with  the 
literary  gift  who  follows  him,  for  history  which  is  not  read 
by  men  and  women  generally  is  wholly  useless  for  the 
highest  purpose  of  its  being.    To  judge  and  estimate  any 
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historian  in  the  large  sense,  as  we  wish  to  do  here,  we  must 
treat  his  work  not  upon  its  research  and  learning  alone  but 
as  literature  and  learning  combined. 

At  the  outset  we  must  remember  one  harsh  and  only  too 
often  fulfilled  condition  which  faces  every  historian.    It  is 
a   depressing  fact  that  very  many  histories  which  have 
instructed  and  delighted  the  world,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished reputations  won  by  their  writers,  have  been  short- 
lived    In  a  comparatively  brief  time  authors  and  books 
alike  become  merely  names  or,  like  Hume  and  Robertson 
for  example,  are  numbered  with  the  English  classics  and 
never  read.    This  seems  a  sharp  injustice  but  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  historical  work  which  increases  our  admiration  for 
the  courage  and  unselfishness  of  those  who  engage  m  it, 
whether  as  writers,  investigators,  or  students.    Yet  this  in- 
justice, this  discouragement,  is  inevitable  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  men  and  women  desiring  to  read  history  seek 
instinctively  for  the  volume  last  published  because  therein 
are  to  be  found  the  most  recent  fruits  of  the  latest  research 
and  of  the  newest  discoveries.    This  is  a  fate  from  which 
the  great  works  of  the  creative  imagination,  of  the  poet, 
the  dramatist,  the  novelist,  the  teller  of  tales,  are  wholly 
free    By  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  if  they  survive  physi- 
cally at  all,  they  live  and  die  and  are  not  affected  by  the 
revelations  of  archives  or  of  archaeology.    The  story  of 
Odysseus  and  the  Suitors  and  the  death  of  the  old  dog  Argos, 
to  take  one  most  famous  instance,  are  just  as  beautiful, 
just  as  thrilling,  just  as  pathetic  today  as  they  were  when 
they  were  recited  to  listening  Greeks  three  thousand  years 
ago     They  will  perish  only  with  the  human  race  and 
whether  we  determine  from  newly-found  inscriptions  or 
ornaments,  or  utensils,  or  ruins,  exactly  who  the  '  blue- 
eyed  Achaeans"  were,  or  remain  in  contented  ignorance 
upon  that  point,  matters  nothing  to  the  existence  or  to  the 
charm  of  the  Homeric  tales.  ,     ,  , 

It  is  in  this  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  creative 
and  that  of  the  historic  imagination,  crowded  as  the  latter 
mav  be  with  the  piled-up  knowledge  of  the  scholar  and  the 
investigator,  that  we  find  the  reason  for  the  very  small 
number  of  historians,  however  eminent,  who  survive  the 
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devouring  years  in  the  manner  accorded  to  the  writers  of 
tales,  of  poems  and  of  plays.    What  man  has  imagined  and 
thought  and  written  down  on  frail  leaves  or  upon  the  skins 
of  animals  has  triumphed  over  time  and  change  in  larger 
measure  than  what  he  actually  did  in  life,  even  if  there  was 
sonieone  to  record  his  deeds  and  name  in  stone  or  bronze. 
Diligent,  intelligent,  unwearying  explorations  have  brought 
to  light  not  only  the  ruins  of  Olympia,  but  there  and  in 
other  places  statues  and  busts  of  Greek  athletes  which  are 
of  inestimable  value  to  art  as  well  as  forms  of  great  beauty. 
But  the  Odes  of  Pindar  in  honor  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian, 
Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games  will  tell  us  more  about  those 
games  and  what  they  meant  to  the  Greek  people  and  what 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  people  may  have  been 
than  all  the  statues  and  inscriptions  now  gathered  in 
museums.    The  one  can  give  us  names  and  show  us  the 
great  art  of  the  sculptors;  the  other  tells  us  of  the  men 
themselves,  the  religion  they  practiced,  and  of  the  people 
who  supported  and  admired  them.    One  was  plastic  art; 
the  other,  literature. 

Starting  then  among  the  Greeks,  and  excluding  of  course 
all  memoirs,  biographies  and  autobiographies,  who  were  the 
great  historians,  whose  works,  purely  and  solely  as  literature 
and  without  regard  either  to  subject  or  to  the  knowledge 
conveyed,  must  be  —  I  had  better  say  ought  to  be  —  read 
in  some  language  by  every  man  and  woman  who  calls  him- 
self or  herself  well-educated."  I  will  not  say  liberally 
educated  because  that  is  old  fashioned  and  implies  hterae 
humaniores/'  and  the  classics,  not  encouraged  at  present 
by  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  and  other  guardians 
of  polite  learning  and  of  the  higher  education.  I  mean 
simply  education  in  the  broad  and  large  sense  which  any- 
one who  claims  that  most  desirable  qualification  should 
possess. 

Personally,  I  think  that  there  are  at  least  four  such  his- 
torians who  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  education,  not  be- 
cause their  works  add  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  but 
because  they  are  so  clearly  monuments  of  pure  literature 
that  no  one  who  loves  letters  for  their  own  sake  can  afford 
to  pass  them  by.    So  complete  is  their  supremacy  in  this 
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one  aspect  that  their  respective  subjects  are  of  quite  second- 
ary importance.  I  shall  venture  to  speak  of  them  briefly 
because  in  that  way  I  can  best  bring  out  the  defimtion 
which  I  hope  to  give  to  Mr.  Parkman's  place  among  the 
great  historians  who  have  appeared  in  recorded  history. 
The  four  men  then  whom  I  should  select  are  two  Greeks, 
one  Roman,  and  one  Englishman. 

Herodotus  first.    He  has  been  called  the     Father  of 
History."    He  has  also  been  called  the    Father  of  Lies. 
The  two  descriptions  are  not  necessarily  incompatible. 
Less  compatible  are  the  accusations  brought  against  him 
of  scepticism  as  to  the  gods  of  his  own  religion  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  of  being  foolishly  credulous.  There 
is  some  ground  for  saying  that  he  was  not  strictly  a  historian 
at  all  but  he  has  held  the  title  too  long  to  be  displaced.  As 
to  his  credibility,  so  much  assailed,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  those  who  jeered  had  failed  to  remark  the  ex- 
treme care  with  which  Herodotus  distinguished  between 
what  he  heard  and  what  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Like  many  others,  I  suppose,  I  had  noticed  in  Euterpe," 
the  Egyptian  book,  his  allusion  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Dwarfs  in  Africa  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river 
running,  as  I  recall,  East  and  West.   The  statement  did  not 
at  once  command  belief.  Then  Stanley  went  through  Darkest 
Africa  along  the  Congo  and  we  heard  of  the  Aruwhimi 
dwarfs  whom  he  discovered  there,  hidden  away  m  the 
forests  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Herodotus  on  his  mam 
fact  was  not  such  a  deceiver  after  all.    But  his  veracity  or 
his  credibility,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  more  of  both  than 
used  to  be  generally  admitted,  is  not  the  question.  The 
true  point  has  been  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Birrell  m  his 
essay  on  Johnson.    Speaking  of  Garrick,  he  says: 

Johnson  may  have  soiled  his  folios  and  sneered  at  his  trade,  but 
in  life  Johnson  loved  Garrick,  and  in  death  embalmed  his  memory 
in  a  sentence  which  can  only  die  with  the  English  language: 

"  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harm- 
less pleasure."  ,     j  .  i 

Will  it  be  believed  that  puny  critics  have  been  found  to  quarrel 
with  this  colossal  compliment  on  the  poor  pretext  of  its  falsehood? 
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Garrick's  death,  urge  these  dullards,  could  not  possibly  have 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  since  he  had  retired  from  the  stage 
months  previous  to  his  demise.  When  will  mankind  learn  that 
literature  is  one  thing,  and  sworn  testimony  another? 

Herodotus  is  certainly  not  "  sworn  testimony  "  but  is  pre- 
eminently great  literature.  Critics  often  accused  him  of  re- 
peating the  chatter  of  the  marketplace.  So  he  has.  He  tells 
us  the  gossip  which  he  heard  in  the  street  and  marketplace 
and  gives  us  the  talk  of  the  people,  their  folklore  and 
stories.  He  tells  us  also  of  the  sayings  of  priests  and  court- 
iers, of  soldiers  and  kings.  He  describes  the  country.  He 
narrates  the  popular  myths  and  traditions.  He  analyzes  the 
religion  of  the  people  and  depicts  their  manners  and  customs. 
He  was  a  traveler  in  strange  lands,  an  observer,  shrewd, 
active-minded,  intelligent,  a  man  of  the  world;  altogether, 
as  we  read  him,  a  simple,  charming,  delightful  companion 
whose  talk  comes  to  us  so  pleasantly  and  in  such  friendly 
fashion  across  the  centuries.  And  then,  too,  there  are  pas- 
sages touching  the  heights  and  depths  of  feeling,  of  emotion, 
of  aspiration.  There  is  the  famous  conversation  between 
Aristides  and  Themistocles  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when 
the  fate  of  Greece  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  It  is  hear- 
say, if  you  like,  invention,  if  you  prefer  the  word,  but  Aris- 
tides sought  out  his  enemy  Themistocles  and  here  is  what 
Aristides  said,  roughly  translated: 

rjiikas  aracna^eLV  xp^ov  ean  ei  kv  t€<^ 
aXXco  KaLpu>  Kai  8rj  Kai  kv  rojSe  irepi  tov 
oKorepos  -qixkoiv  xXew  ayada  TTjv  Trar- 
pL8a  'epyaaeraL.  —  Herodotus,  viii.  79. 

"  It  is  becoming  at  any  time  and  more  particularly  now 
that  we  should  show  which  one  of  us  shall  best  serve  our 
country." 

It  seems  to  me  very  noble  and  very  fine,  and  I  remember 
quoting  it  once  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war.  At  that 
moment  I  felt  that  the  words  of  those  great  Greeks,  if  taken 
to  heart  by  lovers  of  their  country  and  by  the  defenders  of 
freedom  and  civilization  everywhere,  might  be  of  more  real 
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worth  to  mankind  than  even  the  discovery  of  a  new  poison 

^^The  other  Greek  in  my  short  list  is  of  course  Thucydides. 
It  so  chanced  that  I  was  prepared  for  college  m  Felton  s 
Greek  reader  and  the  selection  from  Thucydides  was  the 
Syracusan  Expedition,  which  I  suppose  is  as  difficult  Greek 
prose  as  can  be  found.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  idea 
that  Thucydides  wrote  to  torment  schoolboys  was  effaced 
from  my  mind,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  great 
place  of  Thucydides  in  the  world's  Uterature  is  unques- 
tioned. His  history,  including  the  speeches  given  in  it, 
which  do  not  rest  on  stenographic  reports,  is  m  style,  m 
form,  in  reserve,  in  construction,  one  of  the  masterpieces 

of  all  literature.  .         .  „ 

The  Roman  historian,  again  of  course,  is  Tacitus,  tie 
flourished  nearly  a  century  later  than  the  Augustan  age, 
in  what  might  be  called  the  Indian  Summer  of  Latm  litera- 
ture, the  period  of  Juvenal  and  Pliny  the  Younger  It 
cannot  be  said  of  Tacitus,  as  Dr.  Mackail  has  so  well  said 
of  Cicero,  that  he  furnished  the  foundations  of  all  the  liter- 
ary styles  of  Europe,  but,  although  I  have  no  pretense  to 
Latin  scholarship,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assert  tha 
his  style  is  unlike  any  other  Latin  prose  style  and  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  inimitable  and  most  effective  prose  styles 
ever  written;  clear,  lucid,  powerful,  epigrammatic  m  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  condensed  to  a  point  which  wou  d 
seem  impossible.    The  arguments  and  sentences  swiftly 
follow  each  other,  penetrating  like  a  bullet  from  a  modern 
rifle  and  yet  always;  with  variety  and  never  wearisome. 
The  Annals  and  Histories,  both  incomplete,  give  a  picture 
of  the  earlier  Caesars.    Tacitus  has  been  charged  with 
prejudice,  bitterness,  slander  even,  but  the  picture  lives  and 
glows.    The  figures  of  Tacitus,  like  Rembrandt's  wool 
syndics,  are  not  "sitting  for  their  portraits ';  as  John 
LaFarge  said,  "They  are  simply  there  '   The  "  Agricola 
and  the  "  Germania  "  are  short  and,  I  think,  complete.  They 
are  very  different  in  subject  and  are  both  masterpieces. 
The  "  Germania,"  it  may  be  said,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant historic  documents  we  have,  for  it  supplements  the 
famous  description  by  Caesar,  and  these  two  together  are 
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the  earliest  and  the  best  accounts  we  possess  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  as  they  existed  in  their  forests  and  morasses 
before  they  poured  out  over  Europe.  But  the  purely 
historical  value  of  the  Germania  "  as  a  contribution  to 
knowledge  is  not  needed  to  make  secure  the  great  place  of 
Tacitus  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  fourth  on  the  list  —  Edward  Gibbon. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  edited  by  Professor  Bury  of  Cambridge, 
England.  We  are  honored  by  having  the  name  of  Professor 
Bury  upon  the  roll  of  our  corresponding  members.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  historians,  a  recog- 
nized master  of  the  period  treated  by  Gibbon,  and  himself 
the  author  of  three  admirable  volumes  upon  the  History  of 
the  Later  Empire,  No  one  can  improve  upon  what  he  says 
of  Gibbon  in  his  introduction  to  the  Decline  and  Fall: 

That  Gibbon  is  behind  date  in  many  details,  and  in  some  de- 
partments of  importance,  simply  signifies  that  we  and  our  fathers 
have  not  lived  in  an  absolutely  incompetent  world.  But  in  the 
main  things  he  is  still  our  master,  above  and  beyond  "  date."  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  obvious  qualities  which  secure  to  him 
immunity  from  the  common  lot  of  historical  writers,  —  such  as  the 
bold  and  certain  measure  of  his  progress  through  the  ages;  his 
accurate  vision,  and  his  tact  in  managing  perspective;  his  discreet 
reserves  of  judgment  and  timely  scepticism;  the  immortal  affecta- 
tion of  his  unique  manner.  By  virtue  of  these  superiorities  he 
can  defy  the  danger  with  which  the  activity  of  successors  must 
always  threaten  the  worthies  of  the  past. 

I  have  no  thought,  even  if  time  would  permit,  of  consider- 
ing, as  Professor  Bury  does  so  perfectly,  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  Gibbon  as  a  historian.  It  is  enough  that  his  work 
stands  secure  as  pure  literature.  I  shall  pause  only  long 
enough  to  allude  to  his  style,  which  Professor  Bury  justly 
speaks  of  as  "  unique."  Let  me  take  a  single  example,  not 
from  the  History  but  from  the  Autobiography,  not  forgetting 
that  we  owe  to  Gibbon  one  of  the  half  dozen  best  autobiog- 
raphies of  the  Western  World.    You  all  know  the  passage: 

Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of 
Denbigh,  who  draw  their  origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburgh, 
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the  lineal  descendants  of  Ethico,  in  the  seventh  Century,  Duke  of 
Alsace.  Far  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and 
German  divisions  of  the  family  of  Hapsburgh.  The  former,  the 
Knights  and  Sheriffs  of  Leicestershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  peerage;  the  latter,  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  and 
Kings  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  old  and  invaded 
the  treasures  of  the  New  World.  The  successors  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  may  disdain  their  humble  brethren  of  England,  but  the 
Romance  of  Tom  Jones,  that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners, 
will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Imperial  Eagle  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  splendor  of  that  style,  no  possi- 
bility of  closing  our  ears  to  the  stately  roll,  like  that  of  a 
great  organ,  of  the  sentences  as  they  advance  to  the  climax. 
Dean  Cross  of  Yale  in  his  fine  biography  of  Henry  Fielding 
has  disposed  once  for  all  of  the  pleasing  legend  of  the  Haps- 
burg  descent  of  the  English  Fieldings,  but  that  in  no  wise 
affects  the  Gibbonian  statement.  As  Thackeray  said,^  "  To 
have  your  name  mentioned  by  Gibbon  is  like  having  it 
written  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Pilgrims  from  all  the 
world  admire  and  behold  it."  His  history  looms  like  a 
great  tower  on  the  highway  of  literature,  and  none  can  pass 
along  that  road  and  leave  it  unnoticed  or  unread. 

I  do  not  forget  the  mediaeval  historians  like  Villehardouin, 
Froissart,  Monstrelet  and  Joinville.  They  are  all  interest- 
ing, all  have  a  certain  charm,  especially  Joinville.  But  they 
do  not  in  literary  art  reach  the  summits  attained  by  the 
four  I  have  mentioned.  They  fascinate  the  student,  but 
remain  unread  by  a  too  careless  world  even  when  it  is 
educated. 

There  is  one  other  whose  name,  following  my  own  per- 
sonal feelings,  I  should  like  to  add  to  the  four  I  have  already 
given  as  holding  place  and  fame  indelibly  inscribed  upon 
the  roll  of  purely  literary  achievement.  That  is  Macaulay. 
I  allow  for  the  fact  that  he  was  an  idol  of  my  youth  and 
that  the  warm  light  of  those  early  days  shines  upon  him. 
I  know  well  that  his  History  of  England  is  only  an  episode, 
a  fragment  of  a  great  work  never  to  be  completed.  The 
criticisms  of  his  style  are  familiar.  But  I  have  read^  all 
his  writings  more  than  once.    They  have  been  companions 
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of  many  days  and  hours  throughout  my  life.  Only  a  year 
ago  I  read  the  History  of  England  straight  through  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  seems  to  me  now  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  literature  of  history 
to  compare  with  the  sweep  of  that  great  narration;  nothing 
that  surpasses  the  vividness  and  force  sustained  by  wide 
learning  in  the  picture  he  paints  and  the  story  he  tells.  I 
should  place  him  by  the  side  of  Gibbon  in  the  small  com- 
pany of  the  great  men  of  letters  who  wrote  history  and 
left  monuments  of  literature  never  to  be  overlooked. 

I  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  on  the  great  writers  who 
have  escaped  the  only  too  common  fate  of  historians  and 
have  lived  on  through  the  centuries  to  be  read  with  delight 
as  literatures  by  succeeding  generations.  But  they  com- 
mand the  approach  to  the  definition  I  desire  to  reach,  for 
there  is  another  group  of  historians  who  have  also  survived. 
These  too  are  not  numerous,  although  there  are  more  of 
them  than  of  those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned.  This 
group  comprises  those  historians  who  have  combined  with 
high  literary  quality,  which  is  of  course  essential,  a  great 
subject,  together  with  a  thoroughness  of  research  which 
leaves  little  for  any  successor  to  glean  and  which  cannot 
be  affected  in  the  great  essentials  by  any  later  discoveries. 
It  is  in  this  group  that  Francis  Parkman  takes  his  place. 
Of  the  greatness  of  his  subject,  although  not  always  appre- 
ciated or  understood,  there  can  be  no  question.  He,  prob- 
ably from  physical  difficulties,  published  his  history  in 
detached  divisions,  but  as  he  himself  said  they  together 
form  a  connected  history  of  "  France  in  the  New  World." 
In  my  younger  days  it  was  still  the  fashion,  I  think,  to 
regard  American  history  as  interesting  only  to  Americans 
and  the  province  of  antiquaries  and  local  historians.  The 
general  public  felt  that  lacking  the  background  of  the  past, 
of  memorable  places,  of  the  scenes  where  generations  of 
men  had  lived  and  struggled  and  fought,  lacking  also  the 
decoration  and  the  color  which  necessarily  come  with  the 
stories  of  kings  and  courts  and  nobles  of  long  descent, 
American  history  could  not  be  very  interesting  because  it 
had  been  made  in  a  new  world,  a  land  of  wandering  Indian 
tribes,  of  vast  plains,  and  mountains,  of  valleys,  and  forests 
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never  touched  by  man.   It  was  not  an  unnatural  feeling  and 
arose  from  a  failure  to  reflect  upon  what  the  history  de- 
veloped by  emigrants  from  the  old  world  in  this  new  land 
really  meant.    The  settlements  of  the  French  in  Canada 
were  as  early  as  our  own.    Their  expeditions  and  their  ex- 
plorations were  organized  by  a  despotic  government  and 
they  reached  from  Quebec  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  then  further  westward  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  down  that  great  river  to  New 
Orleans.    The  settlements  of  the  English-speaking  people 
on  the  eastern  coast  were  left  to  grow  up  in  their  own  way 
without  any  settled  plans  or,  indeed,  much  thought  of  the 
great  wilderness  on  the  edge  of  which  they  made  their 
farms  and  built  their  houses.    But  the  people  of  the  Eng- 
lish speech  colonized,  became  Americans,  were  independent 
and  upheld  by  no  government  aid.   While  the  French  settle- 
ments remained  almost  stationary,  the  English  colonies 
rapidly  increased.    At  last,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  struggle  between  these  two  contending  forces, 
which  had  been  clashing  everywhere  along  the  borders,  met 
at  last  in  final  conflict,  and  what  is  comprised  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  passed  finally  into  the  control  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples.    It  is  this  mighty  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  a  continent  which  Francis  Parkman  nar- 
rated in  his  history.    There  could  have  been  no  greater 
or  more  momentous  subject.    That  which  was  at  stake  was 
not  merely  the  victory  of  France  or  of  England.    It  was 
whether  the  coming  people  of  the  North  American  continent 
should  speak  English.    It  was  whether  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  north  of  the  possessions  of  Spain  the 
common  law  and  the  institutions  of  England  should  prevail 
or  the  institutions  of  France  and  the  civil  law.    It  is  epic 
in  its  magnitude  and  Francis  Parkman  looked  at  it  and 
treated  it  fitly  and  with  tireless  research  as  a  historian  but 
also  with  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  of  the 
epic  poet.    Part  of  his  history  dealt  with  the  Indians,  and 
that  covered  the  control  of  all  the  vast  region  of  the  United 
States  lying  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi. 
This  was  the  question  which  above  all  others  occupied  the 
thoughts  and  filled  the  far-seeing  vision  of  Washington.  It 
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was  the  removal  of  the  British  from  the  Western  posts 
which  led  to  the  Jay  treaty.    To  the  control  of  the  con- 
tinent Washington,  looking  before  and  after,  was  ready  to 
make  great  sacrifices.   Therefore,  Mr.  Parkman  had  to  deal 
with  the  Indians  as  well  as  with  the  French.    He  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  mastery  of  his  subject.    He  was 
a  lover  of  nature,  of  the  wilderness,  of  the  woods  and  the 
mountains  and  the  streams.    He  had  lived  among  the 
Indians,  at  a  terrible  cost  to  his  health  and  strength,  but 
he  knew  and  understood  them.     He  was  wonderfully 
equipped  for  his  great  task.    This  was  only  the  smaller 
part,  however,  of  his  work.    The  dominant  theme  was  the 
march  of  the  two  opposing  systems  of  law  and  language, 
which  were  moving  together  across  the  continent  and  on  the 
outcome  of  whose  final  conflict  the  fate  of  a  great  continent 
depended.    Francis  Parkman  proved  himself  entirely  equal 
to  his  subject,  to  the  field  of  history  which  he  had  selected, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  him  higher  praise  than  in 
this  one  sentence.    For  many  years  practically  blind,  never 
able  to  use  his  eyes  except  in  the  most  limited  way,  crippled 
at  times  physically  by  affections  of  the  nerves,  a  constant 
sufferer  from  sleeplessness  and  intense  pains  in  the  head, 
he  examined  difficult  manuscripts,  toiled  through  dusty 
archives,  amassed  material  for  an  almost  untouched  sub- 
ject, and  wrote  a  great  history  in  many  volumes.    If  he 
had  simply  cared  for  his  health  and  borne  without  com- 
plaint that  long  disease,  his  life,  those  who  knew  him  would 
justly  have  wondered  at  and  admired  such  fortitude.  But 
he  trampled  pain  and  infirmity  under  foot,  performed  an 
amount  of  labor  which  would  have  been  heavy  for  tha 
strongest,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  high  and  victorious  spirit 
it  was  his.    There  is  no  room  for  the  discovery  of  new 
material  sufficient  to  supplant  his  story  or  seriously  modify 
his  conclusions.    It  will  be  no  more  possible  for  the  future 
historians  of  the  American  continent  to  push  Parkman  aside 
than  it  is  for  new  writers  on  the  Roman  Empire  or  the 
early  Middle  Ages  to  relegate  Gibbon  to  obscurity  or  re- 
move him  from  the  lonely  height  which  he  occupies  with 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus.   So  thorough  was  Parkman's  work 
that  but  little  new  material  exists  untouched  by  him;  and  his 
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histories  have,  moreover,  the  enduring  quahties  of  pre- 
cision, fairness,  and  dignity,  as  well  as  a  finished  and  simple 
style,  usually  somewhat  cold  but  capable  of  rising  to  great 
heights,  as  in  the  chapter  which  describes  the  victory  and 
death  of  Wolfe  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Montcalm, 
heroic  figures  both.  The  literary  art  seems  to  me  very  fine 
and  throughout  the  history  of  France  in  the  New  World  " 
we  feel,  I  think,  as  one  does  about  Virgil,  that  the  writer 
possesses  unfailing  distinction  and  that  his  work  is  the  work 
of  a  great  gentleman. 

No  one  can  appreciate  more  than  I  how  inadequate  from 
the  purely  critical  point  of  view  what  I  have  said  is  in 
doing  full  justice  to  Francis  Parkman  both  as  a  historian 
and  a  man  of  letters.  But  as  I  come  to  an  end,  the  one 
thought  after  all  that  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  is  that  gal- 
lant figure  winning  a  great  victory  over  the  physical  encum- 
brances of  his  Hfe  and  bringing  a  noble  achievement  not 
only  to  history,  not  only  to  the  literature  of  his  beloved 
country,  but  to  the  literature  of  the  world  as  well. 

Halting  with  feeble  step,  or  bending  o'er 

The  sweet-breathed  roses  which  he  loved  so  well, 

While  through  long  years  his  burdening  cross  he  bore, 
From  those  firm  lips  no  coward  accents  fell. 

A  brave,  bright  memory!  his  the  stainless  shield 

No  shame  defaces  and  no  envy  mars! 
When  our  far  future's  record  is  unsealed. 

His  name  will  shine  among  its  morning  stars. 


Mr.  Hale  spoke  on 

Musical  and  Theatrical  Life  in  a  New  England 
Village  in  the  Sixties. 

The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of 
Apollo,"  as  the  Spaniard  says  in  ''Love's  Labors  Lost." 

The  title  given  to  this  informal  talk  is  in  a  way  mislead- 
ing. There  were  reasons  in  this  village  of  the  Sixties  why 
there  was  no  great  interest  in  music  or  the  theatre. 
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Before  the  inhabitants  cut  down  some  noble  elms  to  make 
a  tar  sidewalk  rigidly  straight;  before  the  establishment  of 
Smith  College  brought  in  a  professorial  aristocracy,  North- 
ampton was  delightfully  democratic.  This  was  shown  in 
town  meetings,  where  the  hired  man  in  his  smock-frock,  a 
man  of  good  English  stock  whose  ancestors  had  owned  their 
farms  in  Hampshire  County  for  several  generations,  would 
argue  with  the  lawyer  or  the  clergyman  and  often  worst 
him;  where  the  expressman  would  be  eloquent  in  asking 
money  for  Decoration  Day.  The  stone  mason  walking 
home  with  the  banker  would  discuss  the  sermon  preached 
that  morning  and  reason  of  free-will  and  predestination. 

If  there  were  social  classes  "  they  were  formed  by  the 
various  churches.  The  leading  churches  in  numbers  and 
influence  were  Congregational.  The  minister  of  one  was 
highly  respected  in  consequence  of  the  report  that  his 
father,  a  missionary,  had  narrowly  escaped  being  devoured 
by  cannibals.  The  minister  of  the  other,  a  man  of  an  im- 
posing figure  on  the  street  or  in  the  high  pulpit,  took  a 
gloomy  view  of  life,  though  he  enjoyed  his  own  sounding 
periods.  I  remember  a  sermon  he  preached  on  the  evil  of 
novel-reading.  He  condemned  Dickens  for  his  Chadband 
and  Stiggins;  there  was  no  religion  in  Thackeray;  Bulwer 
was  flagrantly  immoral.  Yet  in  private,  at  the  table  of  a 
parishioner,  he  would  cheerfully  consume  the  baked  meats 
and  rival  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  passion  for  cups  of  tea. 

Some  of  the  villagers,  like  Walt  Whitman,  were  pleased 
by  the  earnest  words  of  the  sweating  Methodist  preacher  "; 
some  were  Baptists  —  hard-shell,  or  pedobaptists,  I  know 
not.  There  was  a  httle  Episcopalian  Church.  I  remember 
my  father  pointing  to  it  and  saying  contemptuously:  They 
have  flowers  there  on  Easter  and  evergreens  on  Christmas." 
Perhaps  those  most  interested  in  books,  art,  world-affairs 
attended  the  small  Unitarian  Church.  They  read  Emer- 
son; they  took  foreign  reviews;  they  were  prominent  in  a 
book-club.  There  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  a 
worthy  priest  and  a  small  congregation.  In  those  days  there 
were  few  Irish  and  French  Canadians  in  the  town. 

The  Bible  entered  into  the  daily  speech  and  colored  it. 
Family  prayers  were  the  rule.   The  community  was  church- 
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going.  Sunday  was  strictly  observed.  Pleasure  horses  were 
not  used  on  that  day  except  to  take  the  old  or  the  weak  to 
the  meeting-house.  Sunday  schools  throve.  The  men  be- 
fore going  to  church  slushed  their  hair  and  abundant 
whiskerage  with  precious  ointments.  The  children  wore 
their  Sunday  best.  Women  in  mourning  were  shrouded  in 
crape.  They  ate  caraway  seeds  during  the  sermon.  Young 
and  old  stood  during  the  ''long,"  as  well  as  the  short, 
prayer. 

In  Florence,  which  was  a  part  of  the  town,  stood  Cosmian 
Hall  with  a  congregation  of  free-thinking  men  and  women, 
unjustly  called  ''  atheists  "  by  the  orthodox.  Samuel  Bowles 
of  the  Springfield  Republican  —  a  newspaper  widely  read 
in  the  valley,  though  many  seldom  agreed  with  the  editorial 
views  —  described  this  gathering  as  made  up  of  long-haired 
men  and  short-haired  women.  I  recall  a  meeting  in  which 
a  red-haired,  gaunt  keeper  of  a  livery  stable  opened  the 
service  by  reading  Pope's  ''  Universal  Prayer."  The  chief 
speaker  on  that  occasion  was  Bronson  Alcott,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said  that  Americans  would  not  really 
be  educated,  that  laborers  would  not  be  happy  and  con- 
tented until  every  working-man  possessed  and  read  the  works 
of  Plato. 

Saturday  night  was  not  observed  as  it  was  in  some  neigh- 
boring villages,  where  the  Lord's  Day  began  at  sundown 
Saturday  night  and  ended  at  sundown  on  Sunday.  Nor 
did  the  young  men  and  young  women  indulge  in  sitting 
up  Saturday  night,"  the  species  of  courtship  described  by 
Howells  in     A  Modern  Instance." 

There  were  few  really  Colonial  houses.  The  older  dwell- 
ings were  as  a  rule  on  the  box  order,  sometimes  with  a 
hall  running  through  and  two  rooms  on  each  side.  A  few 
manufacturers  who  had  made  money  during  the  Civil  War 
built  houses  of  brick  with  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
Mansard  roofs,  roofs  that  also  covered  a  bank  or  some  public 
building.  They  decorated  the  front  yard  with  an  iron  dog 
or  deer.  "  Sanitary  plumbing  "  was  found  only  in  a  very 
few  houses.  Where  there  was  a  set  tub,  it  was  used  legiti- 
mately only  on  Saturday  night.  On  week  days  it  was  a 
receptacle  for  potted  planits  which  could  thus  be  easily 
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watered.  Downing's  plans  for  houses  influenced  some  of 
the  newly  well-to-do,  and  there  were  one  or  two  dwellings 
in  the  Tudor  manner.  One  of  the  owners  dined  at  six 
o'clock:  he  was  suspected  of  aristocratic  notions. 

The  furnishing  of  these  new  houses  was  not  often  in 
good  taste.  In  the  older  and  less  pretentious  ones  there 
were  here  and  there  framed  engravings  on  the  walls,  clas- 
sical subjects  with  gods  and  goddesses,  The  Regicides  at 
Hadley,"  The  Death  Bed  of  Webster,"  '^Washington 
Irving  and  his  Friends,"  the  series  of  Cole's  ''Voyage  of 
Life."  John  Brown's  photograph  was  hung  in  one  house, 
where  there  was  a  clothes  brush  with  Henry  Clay  portrayed 
on  the  wooden  back.  A  Dutch  or  German  Jew  visiting  the 
village  sold  copies  in  oil  of  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures, 
chiefly  interiors.  One  hall  contained  a  huge  reproduction 
of  Church's  "  Niagara." 

There  was  an  excellent  Public  Library,  wefl  stocked  with 
standard  books  which  were  read.  New  publications  were 
judiciously  chosen.  There  were  a  few  good  private  libraries. 
If  on  one  shelf  were  the  Notes  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
on  the  Gospels,  on  other  shelves  might  be  found  Montaigne, 
Burton  of  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Bacon,  Sterne, 
Lamb,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Swedenborg,  and  even  Moll 
Flanders.  The  leading  magazines  were  taken  by  many. 
Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  the  Rebellion 
Record  and  the  American  Encyclopaedia  (in  full  Russia 
leather)  were  neighbors  of  Verplanck's  or  Hudson's  edition 
of  Shakespeare.  Alexander  Smith  was  regarded  as  more 
than  a  promising  poet.  There  were  a  few  volumes  of  the 
once  popular  "blue  and  gold"  edition  of  poets  published 
in  Boston.  The  boys  read  Jacob  Abbott's  and  Mayne 
Reid's  stories,  also  Beadle's  Dime  Novels;  the  girls,  the 
"Dottie  Dimple  "  series,  and  tales  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Jane  Eyre  was  not  regarded  as  a  fit  novel  for  the  young 
or  for  maiden  ladies. 

The  physicians  for  the  most  part  were  of  the  old  school. 
Appendicitis  was  called  inflammation  of  the  bowels;  pneu- 
monia was  known  as  lung-fever.  Water  was  forbidden 
patients.  The  leading  physician,  bearded,  wearing  miracu- 
lous waistcoats,  took  snuff,  and,  driving  about  in  a  gig,  dis- 
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pensed  his  pills  and  powders  from  a  huge  leather  wallet. 
He  had  been  in  London  and  was  fond  of  beginning  a  long- 
winded  story:  "As  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  once  said  to  me," 
no  matter  whether  what  Sir  Benjamin  had  said  was  relevant 
or  not  to  the  case.  A  homoeopathic  doctor  was  respected  as 
a  man  and  enjoyed  a  fair  practice. 

Sweetbreads  were  regarded  as  offal  and  were  given  away 
to  those  who  dared  to  eat  them.  English  walnuts  were  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  health  even  when  sprinkled  with  salt. 
It  was  popularly  thought  that  the  eating  of  tomatoes  brought 
on  cancer.  Oysters  came  to  us  unshelled  and  in  little  kegs. 
Children  longed  for  long  sticks  of  colored  candy,  gum  drops, 
chocolate  drops,  molasses  candy,  liquorice  drops,  and  Jack- 
son balls.  Spruce  gum  was  chewed;  so  was  tobacco,  John 
Anderson's  Solace  in  preference  to  plug.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
was  plentiful. 

The  social  amusements  were  simple.  Where  cards  were 
permitted  in  the  household,  the  games  were  a  most  decorous 
whist,  double  bezique  and  cribbage.  Casino  came  a  little 
later.  Backgammon,  checkers  and  chess  were  approved. 
There  were  many  homes  where  cards  were  looked  on  as  the 
Devil's  book.  The  young  played  kissing  games  at  parties. 
Copenhagen  —  how  did  the  game  come  to  have  that  name? 
—  and  post-office  were  favorites.  Swains  took  their  girls 
buggy-riding  and  no  harm  came  of  it,  even  when  the 
driver  was  one-armed.  Certain  dances  were  allowed.  An 
irascible  old  gentleman  who  played  a  kit  taught  quadrilles, 
the  schottische,  and  even  the  polka.  There  were  parents 
who  frowned  on  the  waltz.  It  was  not  taught  until  a  man 
with  a  waxed  moustache  came  from  a  city  near  by  and  gave 
lessons.  Many  parents  disapproved  his  fastidiousness  in 
dress,  his  scented  handkerchief  and  they  said  he  had  a  dissi- 
pated air. 

There  were  open  bars  in  eating-houses  and  one  tavern, 
but  there  was  Httle  drunkenness.  Strange  to  say  some  of 
the  more  highly  educated  were  the  more  diligent  toss-pots, 
a  lawyer  or  two,  an  ex-member  of  Congress,  a  few  gentle- 
men of  leisure.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
temperate;  some  teetotallers,  but  not  fanatical.  Cider  was 
a  common  drink.    There  were  two  disorderly  houses  — 
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houses  of  ill-fame  as  they  were  then  described  —  of  a  very 
low  order;  one  was  near  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane; 
the  other  was  on  the  road  to  Amherst  College.  There  was 
little  or  no  scandal  in  what  might  be  called  society. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  in  this  community  there  was 
little  interest  in  theatrical  shows,  except  when  a  visit  was 
paid  to  Boston  and  New  York.  In  the  Sunday  School 
library  of  the  "  Old  "  Church  was  a  book,  The  Way  to  the 
Pit,  showing  the  evils  of  theatre-going,  with  a  frontispiece 
picturing  the  Tempter  in  the  shape  of  a  seedy  person  with 
a  battered  stovepipe  hat  pulling  a  half-reluctant  country 
lad  towards  the  theatre  door.  Private  theatricals  were 
allowed:  farces  by  Morton,  and  comedies  by  Tom  Taylor 
were  staged  by  daring  amateurs.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  The  Drummer  Boy  of  Shiloh "  was  performed  so 
effectively  that  honest  townsmen  who  had  been  cast  as 
Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  were  viewed  with  sus- 
picion, if  not  cut  in  the  street,  when  they  resumed  the 
occupations  of  this  so-daily  life."  Negro  minstrels  were 
not  under  the  ban.  Buckley's  Serenaders,  and  Morris,  Pell 
and  Trowbridge  visited  us  from  Boston,  and  other  com- 
panies were  warmly  welcomed.  Alighting  from  the  train 
the  minstrels  headed  by  a  band  would  march  up  Main 
Street  —  for  Northampton  had  a  Main  Street  —  to  the 
Town  Hall,  a  hideous  building  with  turrets  and  a  battle- 
ment. The  minstrels,  with  their  wash-leather  faces,  made 
merry  remarks,  no  doubt  at  the  expense  of  the  gaping 
lookers-on.  The  day  following  the  performance  the  jokes, 
songs  and  sketches  were  gravely  discussed.  Jugglers  — 
once  the  Japanese  —  Bohemian  Glass  Blowers,  Bell  Ring- 
ers with  "  Entertainers,"  came  to  the  town  hall.  The  great- 
est attraction,  however,  was  John  B.  Gough,  the  lecturer, 
whether  his  subject  was  "  Temperance  "  or  one  of  a  more 
pleasing  nature;  a  far  greater  attraction  than  George 
Francis  Train,    that  Comical  Brown  "  or  the  Cardiff  Giant. 

Tight  rope  walkers  were  applauded  though  some  were 
shocked  by  the  working  costume  of  Mile.  Chose  or  Signora 
Appassionata  and  therefore  refused  to  see  the  hat  when  it 
was  passed  in  the  street. 

Circuses  were  considerec}  by  the  greater  number  of 
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parents  as  immoral  shows.  Even  the  spotted  horse  in  the 
ring  was  considered  immoral,  and  the  elephant  was  viewed 
suspiciously.  The  circus  was  taboo.  The  "  dashing  eques- 
trienne "  was  necessarily  a  shameless  hussy.  "  Look  at  her 
skirts."  The  clown  was  a  foul  jester.  And  so  these  honest 
men  and  women,  proud  of  their  profession  and  respecting 
themselves,  were  misunderstood,  slandered.  No  doubt  the 
real  objection  to  the  visiting  circus  was  the  army  of  camp- 
followers,  pickpockets,  bullies,  swindlers  in  side  shows. 

There  were  tableaux,  fairs,  festivals  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. A  pronounced  brunette  maiden  lady  had  been  ad- 
mired as  Rebecca  at  the  well  of  lemonade  for  many  years. 

Music  was  in  a  way  encouraged.    Late  in  the  i8th  cen- 
tury Moidore,  a  negro  fiddler,  was  favorably  known  in 
the  neighborhood  by  his  playing  for  dancing,  but  in  the 
years  immediately  before  the  Civil  War  and  during  the 
war  music  was  associated  chiefly  with  the  churches.  The 
choirs  in  at  least  three  churches  were  of  an  unexpectedly 
high  order.    In  one  the  leading  tenor  was  a  furniture 
dealer;  the  bass,  a  dentist.   There  were  two  native  sopranos 
who  had  more  than  a  local  reputation.    One  of  the  organ- 
ists, George  Kingsley,  was  a  man  of  indisputable  talent, 
who,  if  he  had  had  greater  advantages,  would  have  taken 
a  prominent  position  in  this  country  as  composer  and  player. 
Modest  to  the  point  of  shyness,  he  lived  away  from  the 
village,  cared  for  in  his  old  age  by  an  eccentric  but  devoted 
maiden  daughter.    Some  of  his  hymn  tunes  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  books  for  choir  and  congregational  use.  As 
appropriate  music  for  the  text  they  have  not  been  equalled. 
More  or  less  elaborate  anthems  were  performed.  Before 
Jehovah's  Awful  Throne  "  always  made  a  deep  impression. 
During  the  singing  of  ''Plunged  in  a  Gulf  of  Dark  De- 
spair," the  minister  was  so  affected  that  he  forgot  for  the 
moment  to  chew  tobacco.    Composers  for  the  church  did 
not  then  hesitate  to  turn  phrases  of  operatic  airs  into  hymn 
tunes,  or  use  an  aria,  duet,  trio  or  chorus  for  sacred  words. 
The  Prisoners'  Chorus  from  "Fidelio";  the  horn  quartette 
from  the  overture  to  '' Der  Freischuetz " ;  the  trio  from 
''  Attila  ";  the  tenor  and  bass  duet  from  "  Martha  "  were  thus 
employed,  and  many  other  instances  might  be  cited.   On  one 
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festival  occasion  I  remember  the  minister  announcing  that 
at  the  end  of  the  service  the  organist  would  play  the  "  Orgy  " 
from    The  Huguenots." 

The  Sunday  School  songs  were,  as  a  rule,  mawkishly 
sentimental  or  flippantly  joyous.  At  an  open  grave  in  the 
Burying  Ground,  a  girl  would  sing  There's  a  Light  in  the 
Window  for  thee.  Brother  "  —  (or  "  Sister,"  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  dead).  In  the  school  the  children  shouted 
"  Marching  Along,"  or  The  Pearly  Gates  are  Open  Wide," 
or  sobbed  out  Sv^eet  Hour  of  Prayer  "  and  "  Shall  we 
gather  at  the  River?  " 

There  was  little  singing  or  playing  the  piano  in  private 
houses,  although  there  were  two  or  three  piano  teachers, 
one  of  whom  had  actually  studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory; but  there  were  no  musical  gatherings,  nothing  cor- 
responding to  the  Book  Club  of  the  village.  A  few  boys 
and  girls  took  piano  lessons.  Few  concert  companies  visited 
the  place.  The  arrival  of  the  Temple  Quartet  with  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Smith,  soprano,  of  Boston,  was  an  event.  An  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  music,  who  kept  a  boot  and  shoe  shop, 
would  occasionally  organize  a  party  to  hear  an  oratorio  or 
a  Theodore  Thomas  concert  in  Springfield. 

There  was,  however,  a  Choral  Union  which  met  for 
rehearsal  and  gave  concerts.  Its  repertory  included  the 
Chevaher  Neukomm's  dull  oratorio,  David,"  once  popular 
in  Boston,  and  Mendelssohn's  First  Walpurgis  Night  " 
for  which  the  Germania  orchestra  of  Boston  was  engaged, 
besides  glees  and  part  songs. 

And  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  there 
was  a  performance  of  "  II  Trovatore  "  by  local  singers  with 
scenery  and  costumes.  This  I  did  not  see,  but  it  was  said 
to  be  in  some  respects  unexpectedly  amusing.  The  opera 
was  sung  in  English. 

This  was  the  life  in  the  town  on  the  Connecticut  River 
whose  natural  beauty  moved  J.  G.  Holland  to  the  writing 
of  near  "  poetry.  It  was  an  industrious,  matter-of-fact, 
temperate.  God-fearing  community,  with  parents  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  the  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord;  a  reasonably  intelligent  if  somewhat 
poker-backed  and  narrow  community,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
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the  more  liberal  and  more  cultured;  an  old-fashioned  com- 
munity —  would  that  there  were  more  of  them  in  the  New 
England  of  today! 

Mr.  V/oLKiNS  spoke  on 

Letters  of  Charles  Paxton 

Three  original  letters  of  Charles  Paxton,  written  from 
Boston  while  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Customs,  are  of  enough  interest  perhaps 
to  justify  adding  them  to  the  Society's  manuscripts. 

The  letters  of  Charles  Paxton  were  written  to  George 
Townshend,  fourth  Viscount  Townshend  (i  724-1807),  and 
through  his  brother  Charles's  influence  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  (in  residence)  from  August,  1767,  to  September, 
1772.  They  are  private  communications  to  a  highly -placed 
Englishman,  and  they  are  of  value  for  their  bearing  on  the 
customs  establishment  and  measures  taken  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  trade.  These  letters  have  not  appeared  in  print, 
and  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the  report  on  the 
Townshend  Manuscripts  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  (xi.  Pt.  4).  Secured  within  a  few  weeks 
through  a  correspondent  in  London  they  are  now  given  to 
the  Society. 

So  little  is  known  of  Charles  Paxton  and  his  family  that 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  collect  the  scattered  references,  if 
only  to  indicate  the  lines  of  a  more  careful  study.  One 
of  his  ancestors  was  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Writing  in  De- 
cember, 1674,  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  then  secretary  to 
Lord  Arlington  at  the  head  of  the  post  office,  Pepys  informs 
him  of  a  flyboat  designed  to  carry  his  letters  to  Surinam, 
which  would  be  followed  by  two  hired  ships,  one  of  which 
was  the  America  of  London,  Roger  Packs  ton,  master.^  This 
was  probably  the  father  of  Wentworth  Paxton,  supposed 
by  Charnock  to  have  been  a  native  of  New  England,  who 

^  Catalogue  of  the  Pepysian  Manuscripts,  11.  417.  The  charter  party  is 
in  Cal.  State  Papers,  Am.  and  West  Indies,  1675-1676,  187.  The  voyage  is 
described  by  Cranfield,  lb.,  283,  289.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was 
to  transport  British  subjects  and  their  slaves  from  Surinam  to  Jamaica. 
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also  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  becoming  in  1694  the  com- 
mander of  the  Newport,  a  vessel  of  small  size.  Of  his 
service  little  is  known,  but  he  wearied  of  waiting  for 
recognition  and  returned  to  New  England.  Sewall  describes 
how  the  North  Church  was  much  disturbed  by  an  alarm 
from  the  Castle  on  July  26,  1696.  Nantasket  Beacon 
began.  Had  order  it  seems  on  the  sight  of  2  great  ships 
to  fire  it,  because  of  the  2  who  lately  took  Capt.  Paxton." 
Two  British  frigates,  sent  to  cruise  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
became  engaged  with  two  French  ships  of  war  of  fifty  guns, 
and  after  a  short  engagement  and  having  his  topmast  shot 
away.  Captain  Paxton  surrendered,  his  fellow  captain,  one 
Emes,  escaping.  Paxton's  vessel  was  the  Newport  Galley, 
his  consort  was  the  Sortings,  and  the  object  of  the  cruise 
was  to  intercept  and  surpise  ammunition  and  supplies  for 
the  French,  which  were  annually  brought  from  France  to 
the  St.  John's  River  and  adjacent  parts.^  Paxton  was  again 
in  Boston  under  a  flag  of  truce  in  August  bringing  intelli- 
gence of  the  loss  of  Fort  Pemaquid  early  in  that  month.' 

Captain  Paxton  now  left  the  navy  and  may  have  aban- 
doned the  sea,  settling  in  Boston.  He  was  a  constable  of 
the  town  in  1710;  but  beyond  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  in  May,  1721,  by  having  a  negro  servant 
down  with  the  smallpox,'  his  name  is  not  found  in  the 
records.  His  life  was  not  wholly  without  incident,  for 
Sewall  records  on  April  9,  171 2,  how  ''Capt.  Paxton  re- 
viles Mr.  Jonathan  Belchar  upon  the  Parade,  calls  him 
Rascal,  many  times,  strikes  him  with  his  cane:  Mr.  Dudley 
upon  his  view  fines  him  5^.  He  carried  it  insolently,  and 
said.  He  would  do  so  again.  Twas  about  Noon."*  In 
spite  of  such  a  temper  he  held  some  position,  entertaining 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  going  to  meet  William  Dum- 
mer  in  1716.  Sewall's  reference  to  "Madame  Paxton  and 
her  daughter  Gerrish  "  is  explained  by  the  marriage  intention 
of  Abigail  Paxton  of  Boston,  and  Richard  Gerrish  of  "  Piscat- 

1  2  Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  439,  452.  Williamson  (i.  643)  gives  the  name 
Paxen.  An  account  of  the  sea  fight  is  in  Cal.  State  Papers,  Am.  and  West 
Indies,  1696-1697,  224. 

2  Sewall,  I.  431. 

3  Boston  Records,  xm.  81. 
*  Sewall,  n.  343. 
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tiqua,"  February  21,  1718-19/  It  is  known  that  the 
wife  of  Captain  Paxton  was  named  Faith  and  that  they 
had  at  least  three  children:  Susanna,  born  June  27, 
1702;  Roger,  born  November  13,  1704;  and  Charles,  born 
February  28,  1708^  —  the  future  customs  commissioner. 
The  Captain  was  of  King's  Chapel  and  on  his  death  in 
1736  he  was  buried  in  the  Paxton  tomb  (No.  9)  under  that 
Chapel.^ 

One  of  the  name  and  perhaps  a  connection,  Nicholas 
Paxton,  was  in  London,  solicitor  of  the  Treasury  in  1731,* 
and  a  correspondent  of  Governor  Belcher.  Young  Charles 
Paxton  early  desired  to  enter  the  customs  service  and  the 
Governor  gave  him  his  friendly  support.  Capt.  Went- 
worth  Paxton,  now  in  greatly  reduced  circumstances,  had 
been  in  London  in  1732,  seeking  some  office  and  approach- 
ing among  others  Admiral  Charles  Wager,  but  without 
success.  Shortly  after  the  father's  return  to  Boston  Belcher 
exerted  influence  for  the  son  in  a  series  of  letters  to  public 
men  in  England.    That  to  Wager  stated: 

This  now  waits  on  you  per  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Paxton,  to 
whom  you  was  so  good  when  I  had  the  honour  to  see  you,  at 
Whitehall  as  to  procure  him  a  commission  to  be  Marshal  of  the 
Court  of  Vice  Admiralty  here,  which  was  an  act  of  great  goodness 
and  kindness  in  you,  and  which  the  father  and  son  have  often 
own'd  with  much  gratitude.  Since  that.  Sir,  you  will  remember 
that  Captain  Paxton  (the  father)  has  waited  on  you  at  London, 
and  per  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  your  lines,  in  which  you  expresst 
your  inclination  to  serve  this  family  if  you  had  opportunity.  You 
know  Captain  Paxton  is  advanc'd  in  years,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  being  an  old  officer  in  the  navy,  yet  cou'd  not  obtain  to 
be  upon  the  half-pay  list.  But  the  place  you  was  pleas'd  to  be- 
stow on  the  young  gentleman  has  been  of  late  the  main  support 
of  the  family,  for  he  is  very  good  and  dutifull  to  his  parents.  But 
his  Marshal  of  Admiralty's  place  is  hardly  worth  £40  sterling  a 
year.  Mr.  Paxton  would  be  glad  of  some  other  favour  if  it  may 
be  obtained,  and  therefore  comes  over  on  purpose  to  lay  before  the 

1  Boston  Records,  xxviii.  97. 

2  Sabine  errs  in  giving  1704. 

3  Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  11.  618.  Hutchinson,  Diary  and  Letters, 
n.  240. 

*  Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  xi.  125 
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Lords  of  the  Treasury  a  representation  of  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  a  Custom  House  to  be  fixt  at  the  port  of  Plimouth 
about  forty  miles  from  this  town;  and  I  think  it  would  be  so  much 
for  his  Majesty's  service  as  that  I  have  given  him  my  letters  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  in 
this  affair,  and  should  heartily  rejoyce  that  he  might  obtain  a  war- 
rant to  be  Collector,  Surveyor  and  Searcher  of  that  port,  in  which, 
as  I  know  you  are  very  capable  of  serving  him,  so  I  am  sure  Sir 
Charles  Wager's  candour  and  humanity  will  naturally  lead  him  to 
do  good  to  those  that  are  worthy  and  want  it;  and  I  think  I  may 
assure  you,  Sir,  that  this  young  gentleman  will  not  dishonour  any 
respect  you  show  him,  and  I  pray  you  would  give  me  leave  to  hope 
for  your  countenance  and  assistance  to  him;  and  in  case  he  suc- 
ceeds in  this  matter  he  proposes  to  quit  his  Marshal's  place  in  the 
court  of  Admiralty,  as  not  consistent  with  his  being  a  Custom 
House  officer.^ 

The  prospect  of  getting  the  appointment  seemed  fair, 
for  the  Treasury  officials  said  they  would  act  upon  the 
matter  after  investigating  the  conditions.  Perhaps  hope 
gave  to  so  vague  a  statement  a  too  favorable  meaning,  and 
Paxton  wrote  to  Belcher  of  his  pleasing  prospect  of  suc- 
cess." Belcher  also  interpreted  it  as  more  than  likely  with 
this  result: 

On  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  I  sent  for  the  Surveyor  General, 
and  desir'd  him  to  write  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  at 
London  in  Favour  of  an  Officer  to  be  fixt  at  Plymouth,  and  he 
answered  me  (I  think  a  little  too  abruptly)  that  he  would  not 
concern  himself  at  all  in  the  Affair,  and  seem'd  to  be  piqu'd  that 
you  was  seeking  it  without  his  knowledge.  So  I  said  no  more  to 
him;  I  had  mention'd  this  to  you  e'er  now  had  you  not  hinted 
coming  away  with  [Captain]  Prince,  but  as  you  did  not,  this  may 
perhaps  find  you  still  in  London.  So  I  inclose  a  Petition  made 
to  me  from  the  principal  Inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  and  wish  it 
may  do  you  any  service.^ 

Nothing  came  of  the  Plymouth  proposition.  While  the 
young  man  was  in  London  banking  upon  promises  of  recog- 

1  November  3,  1733.  6  Collections,  vi.  401  j  See  also  400.  In  the 
Belcher  mss,  are  letters  to  Brian  Fairfax,  Thomas  Coram,  Francis  Wilks, 
and  his  son,  Jonathan  Belcher,  Jr. 

2  Belcher  to  Paxton,  June  10,  1734.  ms. 
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nition,  the  collector  of  customs  at  Rhode  Island  died,  and 
Governor  Belcher  at  once  brought  pressure  to  secure  the 
succession  to  Paxton.  It  was  a  place  worth  £100  sterling 
a  year,  with  perquisites  additional.  The  death  in  Jamaica 
of  Roger  Paxton,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Wentworth,  made 
it  more  desirable  to  secure  an  appointment.  It  was  not 
Charles  Paxton  who  received  it  and  apart  from  his  con- 
nection with  King's  Chapel,  which  doubtless  was  to  his 
gain  politically,  as  that  was  the  center  of  the  King's  fol- 
lowers, nothing  is  known  of  his  career  until  he  became 
surveyor  of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  Boston  in  1760  and 
a  member  of  the  Customs  Commission  of  1767,  in  which 
he  attained  such  an  undesirable  reputation.  Even  the  fact  of 
his  marriage  is  not  known,  though  Capt.  Nathaniel  Cun- 
ningham, who  married  a  Kilby,  spoke  of  him  as  his  brother- 
in-lav7. 

The  portrait  of  Charles  Paxton,  now  reproduced  for  the 
first  time,  was  given  to  the  Society,  September  24,  1835, 
by  Peter  Wainwright,  Jr.  It  had  once  belonged  to  Wain- 
wright's  grandfather.  Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew.  The  artist 
is  believed  to  have  been  Edward  Truman,  who  is  otherwise 
known  only  by  a  portrait  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  also  in 
the  Society  and  coming  from  the  same  source.  The  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  has  a  portrait  of  Charles  Paxton, 
marked  ''J.  Cornish  Pinxit,  1751,"  obtained  from  an  un- 
named lady  in  May,  18 14.  It  is  the  only  known  work  of  this 
artist  and  being  like  that  in  this  Society  the  latter  may  also 
have  been  painted  by  Cornish. 

It  only  remains  to  note  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Nicholas 
Paxton.  A  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Secret  Committee  of  1742,  which  was 
inquiring  into  the  secret  service  money  in  the  expectation 
of  overthrowing  Walpole's  influence.  Asked  about  £500 
which  he  had  given  seven  years  before  at  Lord  Limerick's 
election,  he  refused  to  answer,  as  the  matter  tended  to 
accuse  himself.  Further,  he  was  accountable  only  to  the 
King,  on  whose  warrants  the  money  had  been  expended. 
The  Committee  complained  to  the  House,  and  after  a  long 
debate  Paxton  was  committed  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and 
still  refusing,  was  sent  to  Newgate.    It  was  shown  that  in 
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eleven  years  Paxton  had  received  £94,000,  unaccounted  for. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  and  passed  by  a  vote 
of  251  to  228,  indemnifying  all  persons  who  should  accuse 
themselves  of  any  crime,  provided  they  but  accused  Lord 
Orford  — Sir  Robert  Walpole,  now  Lord  Orford.  The 
measure  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  but  Paxton  lost  his 
place  of  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  "  I  saw  him  the  day 
after  he  came  out  of  Newgate,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole  in 
July,  1742;  ''he  came  to  Chelsea:  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
there,  and  in  the  height  of  zeal,  took  him  about  the  neck 
and  kissed  him." 

My  Lord:  —  When  I  left  England  I  was  much  out  of  order  and 
very  low  spirited  but  I  soon  found  great  benefit  by  the  Sea  air 
and  drinking  salt  water  and  am  now  perfectly  restored  to  my 
former  good  State  of  health.  We  had  a  pleasant  passage  and  ar- 
riv'd  at  Boston  the  5th  Novr.  and  opened  our  Commission  the 
17th.  great  pains  was  taken  before  our  arrival  to  raise  a  Disturb- 
ance but  the  better  sort  of  people  interposed  and  prevented  it. 
The  people  are  continually  taught  in  the  publick  papers  that  they 
are  not  Oblig'd  to  Obey  the  laws  of  Great  Brittan  because  they 
are  not  represented  in  parliament,  and  since  the  opposition  to 
the  Stamp  Act  there  has  been  a  general  relaxation  of  the  laws  of 
trade.  The  Officers  [are]  no  way  to  blame  for  they  have  no  power 
to  Enforce  them  The  Authority  of  this  Government  has  been 
found  to  be  quite  ineffectual  and  impotent  The  Government  is 
as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  there  is  still  not  one  single  soldier  within  250 
Miles  of  Boston  nor  a  Ship  of  War  in  any  part  of  the  Province. 
Unless  the  hands  of  Govert.  are  Strengthned  I  fear  that  the  people 
wont  easily  be  persuaded  that  Great  Brittan  is  in  earnest  to  Sup- 
port her  own  laws.  The  plan  already  Adopted  for  the  Support  of 
Government  independent  of  the  people  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  Execution  of  the  laws  of  trade.  If  the  laws  of  trade  are  in- 
forced  in  the  Massachusetts  Government  the  other  Provinces  will 
readily  submit  —  Boston  having  always  taken  the  lead  in  trade 
as  well  as  in  politicks.  I  have  since  my  arrival  Suffered  the  in- 
dignity of  being  burnt  in  Effigie.^  what  will  be  my  fate  I  dont 
know  if  this  letter  should  be  made  publick.  I  am  from  inclination 
as  well  as  gratitude  attached  to  Your  Lordship  in  the  strongest 
manner  and  if  you  did  but  know  the  infinite  pleasure  it  would 

1  Walpole  (Toynbee),  i,  211,  257.  2  Proceedings,  lv,  270. 
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give  me  to  have  one  line  from  you  I  am  sure  you  would  now  and 
then  indulge  me.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  all  possible  respect 
and  the  warmest  regard,  My  Lord,  Your  Most  Faithfull  and 
Affectionate  Servt. 

Chas  Paxton 

Boston  24  Feb  68 

The  Rt.  Honbl.  Lord  Vist.  Townshend 

[Endorsed]  Mr.  Paxton  dated  24th  Febrj^    Reed.  12  July  1768. 

My  Lord:  — I  did  my  self  the  honor  to  write  you  a  long  letter 
the  24th  Feby  and  gave  your  Lordship  an  Acct.  of  the  dislike  the 
people  of  this  town  had  taken  to  the  new  regulation  in  trade, 
they  were  mild  at  that  time  in  their  Objections,  but  now  are  very 
outragious  and  declare  that  if  the  Acts  upon  their  application  to 
parliament  are  not  repealed,  they  will  put  the  Governor  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  on  board  a  Ship  and  send  them  to 
England  The  Merchants  of  the  first  Character  in  this  place  openly 
run  whole  Cargoes  of  Wines  and  Molasses  &c  in  defiance  of  all 
Law  and  the  Custom-house  officers,  and  there  is  no  power  in  this 
Government  to  prevent  them.  Tis  the  Opinion  of  wisest  Men 
here  that  unless  we  have  immediately  three  or  four  men  of  war 
and  at  least  one  Regiment  every  thing  will  be  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  I  beg  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  pre- 
sent my  very  best  and  most  respectfull  Compl  to  my  Lady  and 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  all  possible  respect  and  the  warmest 
regard,  My  Lord,  Your  Most  Faithfull  and  Affectionate 

Chas.  Paxton. 

Boston  18  May  1768 

The  Rt.  Honble  Lord  Vist.  Townshend 

[Endorsed]  Mr.  Paxton  i8th.  May  Reed.  12.  July  1768 

My  Lord  :  —  Your  Lordship  has  done  me  great  honor  by  your 
most  Obliging  letter  of  the  17  Feby  from  Dublin.  I  cannot  avoid 
interesting  my  self  in  every  thing  which  concerns  your  Lordship. 
I  rejoice  in  the  happy  success  of  your  Administration  in  Ireland. 
I  do  so  likewise  in  the  prosperity  of  your  Domestick  and  family 
affairs,  and  I  wish  for  no  greater  happiness  in  this  world  than  to 
repeat  the  pleasure  I  received  in  that  agreable  variety  of  delight- 
full  entertainments  from  the  Several  branches,  old  and  young  of 
your  Lordship's  family.  But  this  is  too  much  I  fear,  ever  to  fall 
to  my  lot  again.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  forget  my  Obliga- 
tions to  my  Dear  deceased  Patron.^  If  he  had  lived,  the  office 
1  Charles  Townshend  (i 725-1 767). 
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I  owe  to  his  favor  would  have  been  easy  to  me,  his  death  has  made 
it  a  most  heavy  burden,  for  I  am  very  sure  that  if  he  had  lived 
one  of  my  Brethern  Mr.  Temple  ^  would  never  have  dared  to  set 
himself  up  in  opposition  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  To  this  we  owe  a 
great  part  of  our  misfortunes.  He  married  whilst  I  was  in  England, 
into  a  family,  with  which  he  had  been  at  variance.  His  wives 
father,^  grand  father,^  and  uncle  *  were  of  the  Council.  He  did 
not  like  changing  the  place  of  Surveyor  General,  in  which  he  had 
no  body  in  America  to  controul  him,  for  that  of  Commissioner 
where  he  had  only  one  voice  in  five.  He  seems  to  have  flattered 
himself  that  by  raising  a  Clamor  against  the  New  Board,  he 
should  be  able  to  demolish  it  and  to  Establish  himself  in  his  Old 
place.  There  is  no  accounting  upon  any  other  principle,  for  the 
conduct  of  his  wives  relations  who  one  would  think,  should  natu- 
rally support  a  constitution  which  gave  him  his  bread,  whereas 
instead  of  it  they  have  been  the  most  virulent  enemies  we  have 
had  in  the  Province,  and  his  Father-in-law  has  been  the  chief 
promoter  of  all  the  severe  injurious  votes,  resolves,  messages,  and 
remonstrances  which  have  been  continually  making  against  us. 
Thus  whilst  we  have  been  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  populace, 
meerly  for  doing  our  duty  with  all  the  moderation  which  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  government  requires,  he  has  made  himself  popu- 
lar and  is  cried  up  by  the  men  who  have  been  crying  down  all  the 
rest  of  the  King's  Servants,  His  friends  boast  that  his  connex- 
sions  in  England  will  support  him  notwithstanding.  They  may  be 
mistaken  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  not  be  if  Truth  finally 
prevails.  Hitherto  he  has  had  art  and  management  enough  to 
suppress  it.  I  wish  I  could  give  your  Lordship  good  grounds  for 
more  favourable  sentiments  of  the  people  of  America  than  what 
you  entertain  of  the  people  of  England.  The  Distemper  is  very 
contagious.  Every  man  seems  to  think  he  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
to  do  what  he  pleases  without  any  restraint  from  Law,  especially 
from  Acts  of  parliament.  The  merchants  in  this  and  the  other 
Colonies  seem  to  have  taken  all  government  into  their  hands  and 
are  combined  or  confederated  to  compel  Parliament  to  do  what 
they  would  have  them  and  are  perfect  Tyrants  over  all  who  will 
not  approve  their  measures.    The  Governor^  being  recalled  the 

1  John  Temple  (1732-1798),  married  Elizabeth  Bowdoin,  January  20, 
1767. 

2  James  Bowdoin  (1726-1790). 

3  John  Erving  (1690-1786). 

4  James  Pitts  (i7i2?-i776)  and  Thomas  Flucker  (?-i783),  both  members 
of  the  Council,  both  married  sisters  of  James  Bowdoin. 

5  Francis  Bernard  (1711  ?-i779) . 
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Lieut-Governor^  says  he  is  left  alone,  all  his  council  being  of  a 
different  opinion  from  him,  and  his  only  aim  is  to  preserve  the 
province  from  tumults  disorder  and  confusion  untill  the  parlia- 
ment shall  provide  for  the  Support  of  its  own  Authority  over 
America,  which  he  often  says,  all  Parties  must  and  will  unite  in, 
for  the  necessity  of  it  is  so  apparent  that  no  man  can  oppose  it 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  censure  of  the  Body  of  the  Nation, 
which  has  been  treated  in  the  most  open  manner  with  so  much 
defiance  and  contempt  I  wish  he  may  not  be  mistaken.  I  beg 
leave  to  Observe  to  your  Lordship  that  the  Colonies  seem  to  be 
much  divided.  Some  of  them  profess  that  the  repeal  of  the  last 
Duties  on  paper  Glass  and  painters  colours  would  be  satisfactory, 
others,  and  this  particularly,  insist  that  all  Revenue  Acts  shall  be 
repealed  or  they  will  cease  all  importation. 

I  beg  your  Lordship  would  present  my  very  best  and  most  re- 
spectfull  Compliments  to  Lady  Townshend,^  whom  I  intend  by 
one  of  the  next  Ships  humbly  to  thank  for  condescending  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  State  of  your  Lordships  family,  and  Also  to  my 
Lady  Dowager  ^  whose  goodness  to  me  far  exceeded  any  claim 
which  I  could  have,  the  utmost  of  which  amoimted  to  no  more 
than  a  profound  reverence  for  your  Lordship  and  all  related  to 
you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  all  possible  respect,  My  Lord,  Your 
Lordships  most  Faithfull  and  Affectionate 

Chas.  Paxton. 

Boston  6  Novr.  1769 

I  have  shewn  all  the  civilities  I  was  capable  of  to  the  Officers 
your  Lordship  recommended  to  me.  Col.  Pomeroy  *  I  hope  is 
safe  arriv'd  in  England  and  Genl.  Mackay  ^  in  England  fully 
possess'd  of  the  State  of  the  Country 

1  Thomas  Hutchinson  (1711-1780). 

2  Charlotte,  only  surviving  issue  of  James  Compton,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, in  her  own  right  Baroness  de  Ferrars,  married  December,  1751,  died 
September  14,  1770. 

2  Etheldreda  or  Audrey  (married  May  29,  1723,  died  March  9,  1788), 
daughter  of  Edward  Harrison  of  Balls  Park,  Herts,  Governor  of  Madras, 
1711-1720.  She  was  noted  for  her  eccentricities.  Jesse,  George  Selwyn, 
I.  1 60-1.  Horace  Walpole  said  she  posed  as  a  modern  Mater  Gracchorum. 
The  letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  etc.  (Toynbee)  iv.  320. 

4  John  Pomeroy,  colonel  of  the  64th  regiment  that  had  sailed  from 
Boston  in  July,  1769.  Viscount  Townshend  had  been  Colonel  of  the  same 
regiment  in  1759.    Army  List  for  1770,  119,  224, 

^  Alexander  MacKay,  at  that  time  a  brigadier  and  colonel  of  the  65th 
regiment.  See  Thomas  Hutchinson's  The  History  of  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  from  17 49-177 4,  etc.,  London,  1828,  242.  Also  Diary  and 
Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  i.  340,  and  Army  List  for  1770,  120,  224. 
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I  humbly  beg  your  Lordship  would  now  and  then  honor  me  with 
a  letter  for  there  is  no  person  upon  Earth  I  have  that  regard  for 
except  my  sister. 

[Endorsed]  Mr.  Paxton  6th.  Novr.  1769  Received  31st.  Deer. 

Mr.  Cunningham  said:  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
the  Society  this  manuscript  ^'  Receipt  Booke  "  which  is  some 
180  years  old.  It  is  a  book  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
composed  entirely  of  receipts  for  money  and  merchandise 
between  the  years  1740  and  1750,  given  to  the  firm  of 
Jacob,  John  &  Jacob  Wendell,  Boston  merchants  of  that 
period.  It  contains  the  signatures  of  many  well-known 
persons,  as  well  as  of  others  in  varied  walks  of  life. 

There  are  many  cases  where  sons  sign  and  in  each  case 
write  "  for  account  of  my  father,"  as,  "  John  Langdon  for 
%  of  my  father  Edward  Langdon,"  and  Geo.  Cradock, 
Jr.,  on  %  of  my  father,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  an  item 
in  a  newspaper  of  December,  1759,  that  "  Geo.  Cradock  is 
appointed  Collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  for  the  Port 
of  Boston  and  that  the  Custom  House  is  removed  to  the 
house  of  John  Wendell,  Esq."  There  are  sundry  receipts 
of  shipmasters  for  wages  and  disbursements,  the  same 
names  occurring  frequently,  one  of  them,  and  a  good  signa- 
ture too,  being  that  of  Aeneas  Mackay,  and  another  running 
through  the  book  was  the  unusual  and  rather  ominous  name 
of  Christopher  Blackadder.  On  January  4,  1743,  are  the 
receipts  of  Jacob  Sheafe,  Collector,  for  the  rates  for  the 
year  1742,  of  £58-7-4  against  John  Wendell,  and  £38-14  — 
against  Jacob  Wendell,  Jr. 

The  signatures  are  of  interest  in  themselves,  and  also  in 
many  cases  show  the  amounts  paid  for  vessels  or  for  various 
parcels  of  merchandise. 

The  former  ownership  of  the  book  is  of  interest,  par- 
ticularly to  this  Society,  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the  library 
of  James  Russell  Lowell.  After  his  death  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  his  granddaughter,  Esther  Lowell  Burnett,  wife  of  my 
cousin,  Stanley  Cunningham,  who  gave  the  book  to  me,  and 
is  much  pleased  to  know  that  I  am  passing  it  on  to  this 
Society. 
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Mr.  Ford  spoke  of  the  gift  from  Miss  Frances  Bowers 
of  a  long  series  of  letters,  chiefly  written  by  her  father, 
Charles  Bowers  of  Concord,  and  a  few  by  other  members 
of  the  family.  The  interesting  features  of  this  collection 
are  that  the  letters  are  in  themselves  fine  historical  material, 
from  men  who  could  observe  and  describe  well  what  they 
saw,  and  the  condition  of  the  letters,  which  are  still  folded 
in  their  original  coverings.  This  latter  point  enables  some 
idea  to  be  formed  of  the  system  adopted  in  the  war  for 
treating  letters  from  the  army.  While  the  regiment  was 
in  Washington  the  letters  were  franked  by  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  the  names  of  S.  C. 
Pomeroy,  Henry  Wilson,  G.  F.  Bailey,  and  C.  H.  Van 
Wyck  are  found,  no  regard  apparently  being  given  to  the 
particular  State  from  which  the  regiment  came.  Then  came 
the  use  of  stamps  and  finally  it  was  enough  to  write  on 
the  envelope  Soldier's  Letter  "  to  secure  its  free  delivery. 
This  collection  numbers  more  than  four  hundred  and  ex- 
tends through  the  war.  Miss  Bowers  has  kindly  supplied 
the  following  note  to  place  the  writer  and  the  family. 

Charles  Bowers  was  born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  April  26, 
1812,  of  Revolutionary  ancestry.  He  was  always  interested  in; 
military  affairs  and  held  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  and  later 
as  Captain  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery  for  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  April  11,  1842,  when  he  resigned  his  commission 
as  Captain.  At  the  first  call  for  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  he 
enlisted  in  April,  1861,  in  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  for 
three  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  service  he  im- 
mediately went  to  work  to  recruit  a  company  and  in  1862  went 
to  the  front  in  command  of  it,  viz;  Company  G.  32nd  Massachu- 
setts Regiment.  He  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865, 
leaving  at  home  a  wife  and  five  children,  the  youngest  an  infant 
in  arms.  His  oldest  son,  William  Bowers,  twenty  years  old,  en- 
listed with  the  "  Minute  Men  of  '61  "  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  months'  service  joined  the  44th  Massachusetts  Regiment. 

His  second  son,  Charles  E.  Bowers,  eighteen  years  old,  joined 
the  volunteers  in  1862  as  Sergeant  in  his  father's  company,  later 
being  promoted  to  2d  and  ist  Lieutenant.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  unable  to  return  to  the 
front,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  perform  duty  in  guarding  the 
Canadian  border,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Massachusetts 
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Battalion  of  the  26th  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  New  York.  Although 
he  lived  a  number  of  years  after  the  war  he  always  suffered  from 
his  wounds  and  died  of  blood-poisoning  caused  by  them.  He 
gave  his  life  for  his  country  as  much  as  if  he  had  died  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

These  three  soldiers  of  one  family,  entered  the  Civil  War  from 
a  noble  sense  of  patriotic  duty,  willing  to  endure  hardship,  suffer- 
ing, even  death  itself  in  their  Country's  cause. 

Mr.  Ford  stated  that  three  volumes  of  limited  issue  had 
been  received  from  our  Corresponding  Member,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam K.  Bixby  of  St.  Louis.  They  are  of  personal  interest 
as  recording  his  impressions  and  experiences  in  three  jour- 
neys made  in  recent  years,  as  follows:  Note-book  of  a 
Journey  to  Japan,  Korea  and  China  in  19 19,  printed  in  an 
edition  of  sixty  copies,  and  describing  his  agency  in  pur- 
chasing objects  of  art  for  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Art; 
Note-book  of  Mediterranean  Trip  in  192 1,  also  in  an 
edition  of  sixty  copies;  and  Memorandum  of  a  Journey  to 
India  and  Africa  in  1921-22,  richly  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  reproduced  by  photostat  to  the  number  of 
twelve  copies,  all  bound  in  the  skin  of  a  lion  shot  by  the 
party. 

Mr.  Ford  also  spoke  of  the  medal  or  half-dollar  to  be 
issued  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial,  Los  Angeles, 
1923,  designed  by  Chester  Beach.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
to  have  only  the  head  of  James  Monroe,  but  the  historical 
truth  was  recognized  by  adding  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Remarks  were  made  during  the  meeting  by  Messrs. 
NoRCROSS,  and  Shattuck. 

Dalton  Letters,  i 861-1865 

The  Dalton  family  have  long  been  associated  with  Boston 
as  is  told  by  Professor  Merriman  in  the  Proceedings 
(xLii.  287).  Dr.  John  Call  Dalton  (i  795-1 864)  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three  had  been  invited  by  Dr.  Rufus 
Wyman  to  take  his  place  in  Chelmsford  where  he  remained 
and  practiced  his  profession  until  his  removal  first  to  Lowell 
and  then  to  Boston.   In  1822  he  married  Julia  Ann,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Noah  Spalding  of  Chelmsford.^  Four  children  sur- 
vived, and  the  letters  now  printed  concern  them  as  follows: 

John  Call  Dalton,  Jr.,  born  in  Chelmsford,  February  2, 
1825;  studied  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
after  teaching  in  the  University  of  Buffalo  and  Vermont 
College  he  became  a  professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  whence  he  entered  the  army 
in  1 86 1  and  remained  in  active  service  until  his  resignation 
in  1864.^    He  died  February  12,  1889. 

Charles  Henry  Dalton,  born  in  Chelmsford,  September 
25,  1826,  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of  J.  C.  Howe  & 
Company  and  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  New  England.  He  acted  as  agent  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  Washington  in  1861  and 
held  appointments  from  Governor  Andrew  in  the  subse- 
quent years  of  the  war,  without  actual  service  in  the  field. 
The  letters  which  follow  were  written  to  him  and  reflect 
his  position  of  usefulness  to  his  brothers  and  the  general 
service.   He  died  February  23,  1908.^ 

Edward  Barry  Dalton,  born  in  Lowell,  September  21, 
1834,  studied  medicine  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York,  graduating  in  1858.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  volunteered  and  served  until  1865.  He 
later  was  Sanitary  Superintendent  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Health,  New  York  City,  but  resigned  in  1869  on 
account  of  failing  health.  He  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, May  13,  1872.* 

Jienry  Rogers  Dalton,  born  October  12,  1839,  was  con- 
nected with  J.  C.  Howe  &  Company  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  but  followed  his  brothers  into  the  army  and  re- 
mained in  it  from  December,  1861,  to  November,  1864. 
He  died  September  10,  19 14. 

The  story  of  service  is  told  in  the  letters  and  requires  but 
Httle  comment  beyond  the  notes  based  upon  the  personal 
recollections  prepared  by  two  of  the  brothers  in  later  years. 
These  notes  are  distinguished  by  the  initials  of  the  writers 

1  Green,  Memorial  of  John  C.  Dalton,  1864. 

2  A  volume  of  his  war  reminiscences  was  privately  printed  in  1892 
by  his  brother,  Charles  H.  Dalton. 

3  Merriman,  in  Proceedings.        *  Memorial  of  Edward  B.  Dalton,  1872. 
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—  J.  C.  D.  and  H.  R.  D.  The  "  Pen  "  of  the  letters  was 
Henry  R.  Dalton,  whose  notes  of  reminiscences  have  never 
been  printed  and  exist  only  in  typewritten  form. 

The  originals  of  the  letters  have  been  given  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr.^ 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail  Road  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Saturday,  April  20,  1861. 

Dear  Charles,  —  We  arrived  here  this  morning  at  i  o'clock, 
and  since  then  have  found  the  news  growing  more  complicated 
every  hour.  Now  (11  1/4  a.m.)  we  have  just  learned  that  we  are 
to  move  on  at  once.  Gen.  Butler  ^  is  here  with  the  Massachusetts 
men  who  came  on  yesterday.  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  time  to  save 
the  Capitol  or  go  to  smash  with  it  —  but  we  have  got  to  hurry, 
I  expect.  I  am  quite  well  myself  so  far,  and  have  but  few  menj 
sick.   Your  affectionate  Brother, 

JNO.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington  City, 
Thursday,  April  26,  1861. 

My  DEAR  Charles,  —  Here  we  are  at  last,  thank  fortune  and 
our  legs,  that  brought  us  nearly  the  whole  way  from  Annapolis  to 
the  junction  of  the  Washington  &  Baltimore  R.  R.  yesterday  and 
last  night.  I  sent  you  word  from  Philadelphia  that  we  were  about 
moving  from  there  on  Saturday  though  I  did  not  then  positively 
know  the  route  we  were  to  come.  On  arriving  in  Philadelphia 
from  New  York,  about  i  1/2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday 
we  found  that  the  Baltimore  crowd  had  been  obstructing  the 
passage  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  troops.  After  the 
first  scrimmage  in  which  lives  were  lost,  that  part  of  both  the 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  forces  had  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia being  unable  to  get  through,  as  many  of  them  had  gone 
unprovided  with  arms.  The  Philadelphia  &  Baltimore  road  were 
very  unwilling  to  take  us,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Road  posi- 

1  He  had  gone  as  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  7th  Regiment  of  New 
York,  of  which  Marshall  Lefferts  was  colonel. 

2  In  command  of  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  M.  V.  M.  com- 
posed of  the  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  regiments.  It  was  the  Sixth 
regiment  that  was  attacked  by  the  mob  in  Baltimore  on  the  19th. 
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lively  refused  to  do  so.   In  addition,  we  found  next  morning  that 
the  railroad  track  and  bridge  just  beyond  Baltimore  had  been 
destroyed  and  were  in  possession  of  the  mob.    All  this  time  we 
were  hanging  about  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Station  House. 
Ben  Butler  with  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Regiments  was  there 
too,  trying  to  hit  upon  some  plan  for  moving  forward.   I  had  lots 
to  do  in  looking  after  the  sick  ones,  who  began  to  come  pretty 
thick,  as  it  was  a  hot  and  hungry  morning,  after  a  cold  and  hard 
night  of  railroading.   Finally  at  4  p.m.  we  went  on  board  a  Steamer 
(the  Boston)  and  went  down  the  Delaware,  with  the  intention  as 
it  was  understood  to  proceed  direct  to  Washington  by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Potomac  River.   We  got  out  to  sea  by  2  a.m.  of  Sun- 
day, and  down  to  Cape  Henry  and  into  the  Chesapeake  about  2 
P.M.    But  when  we  came  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  about 
10  P.M.,  we  kept  on,  up  the  Chesapeake,  instead  of  entering  the 
river  for  Washington.    This  was  a  great  disappointment,  as  the 
men  were  already  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  had  confidently 
relied  upon  entering  Washington  on  Monday  morning.    But  it 
was  thought  that  we  should  meet  with  batteries  at  the  narrow 
parts  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  we  were  in  no  condition  to  con- 
tend with  them,  as  our  vessel  was  a  common  excursion  steamboat, 
absolutely  swarming  with  the  men,  among  whom  a  single  cannon 
shot  would  do  fearful  execution,  beside  probably  sinking  the  boat, 
if  followed  by  two  or  three  others  within  a  few  minutes.    As  it 
afterward  turned  out,  it  was  fortunate  that  we  did  not  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  Potomac,  for  we  found  that  Governor  Letcher 
had  in  reality  put  up  batteries  on  the  river  the  day  before.  So 
we  kept  on  up  the  bay,  and  at  daylight  on  Monday  morning,  found 
ourselves  off  Annapolis,  with  the  Old  Frigate  Constitution  along- 
side, and  another  steamboat  ^  something  like  ours  aground  in  the 
harbor  with  Ben  Butler  again,  and  his  men,  on  board.  They 
looked  like  flies  on  a  molasses  board,  they  were  so  thick.  General 
Ben.  had  done  a  mighty  clever  thing  the  day  before,  which  was 
the  means  of  getting  him  into  the  trouble.   He  came  to  Annapolis 
(by  way  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  down  the  Chesapeake)  on  Satur- 
day night,  and  found  the  Constitution  lying  near  the  Naval  School 
Station  and  unable  to  get  out,  on  account  of  her  heavy  guns, 
beside  being  short  of  men.   The  Secessionists  were  about  to  erect 
a  battery  on  a  height  near  the  shore  to  drive  out  the  U.  S.  forces 
and  take  possssion  of  her,  which  they  could  easily  have  done,  as 
she  was  unmanageable  in  that  position.    General  Butler  took  out 
of  her  half  her  guns  and  lightened  her  so  much  that  he  could 
1  It  was  the  Maryland,  a  ferryboat,  seized  at  Perryville. 
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tow  her  out  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shore;  which  he  did,  and 
afterward  sent  loo  of  his  own  men  (able  seamen  from  Marblehead 
and  thereabouts)  to  fill  up  her  crew.  He  saved  the  vessel  by 
about  twelve  hours,  and  she  has  been  lying  ever  since  at  the  mouth 
of  Annapolis  Harbour,  with  a  dozen  very  ugly  looking  great  guns 
poking  out  of  her  sides,  and  four  howitzers  looking  over  her 
stern,  to  keep  all  Secession  vessels  out  of  the  harbor  and  let 
all  the  U.  S.  vessels  in  — the  only  direct  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  north  which  is  now  left  available  for  transporta- 
tion. We  spent  Monday  in  trying  to  pull  General  Butler  and 
his  boat  load  off  the  bar,  where  they  had  stuck  from  being 
weighted  down  with  the  Constitution's  guns,  and  Monday  evening 
went  ashore  at  the  Naval  School  where  we  were  quartered. 

They  were  mighty  glad  to  see  us  there  too,  for  they  had  been 
in  almost  daily  fear  of  an  attack  for  four  or  five  days  past,  the 
boys  mounting  guard  every  night,  and  keeping  ready  to  turn  out  at 
a  minute's  notice.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  told  us  here  about 
the  difficulties  in  our  way  — the  citizens  would  not  allow  us  to 
pass  through  the  town,  the  Mayor  was  against  us.  Governor  Hicks 
who^  lives  in  Annapolis  formally  protested  against  our  landing 
(which  was  true),  the  railroad  was  torn  up,  there  were  Cavalry 
waiting  for  us  at  all  the  open  places  on  the  road  and  10,000 
ready  to  march  from  Baltimore  to  intercept  us  at  the  junction, 
the  moment  we  started  on  the  march.  However  on  Wednesday 
we  marched  out  of  the  Naval  Station  and  started  on  our  tramp, 
for  everybody  was  raving  by  that  time  to  get  to  Washington. 
There  were  no  locomotives  and  no  trains  running  on  the  road, 
but  Butler  had  taken  possession  of  the  station  house  the  day 
before,  and  in  the  yard  had  found  two  locomotives,  taken  to 
pieces  and  all  lying  in  a  heap.  Several  of  his  men  were  railroad 
mechanics,  however,  and  one  of  them,  on  overhauling  the  pieces, 
found  that  the  locomotive  was  actually  one  that  he  had  helped 
to  build,  in  Massachusetts  some  years  ago.  So  he  set  to  work 
and  put  it  together  and  got  up  steam.  Two  or  three  old  passenger 
cars  were  found  and  as  many  platform  cars,  so  we  had  after  all 
a  train  in  our  possession,  not  very  handsome  but  very  precious 
and  big  enough  to  carry  the  howitzers  and  baggage.  We  did  not 
get  off  from  Annapolis  station  till  loj  o'clock  a.m.  and  pushed 
on  marching  on  the  railroad  track  with  the  train  following  slowly 
behind.  But  the  day  was  a  tremendously  hot  one,  and  after 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  the  men  began  to  drop 
from  exhaustion.  Some  of  the  officers  commenced  giving  out 
also,  and  then  two  or  three  of  the  men  were  sun-struck.  One 
of  them  I  thought  would  go  for  it,  insensible  for  over  an  hour 
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and  with  pupils  perfectly  dilated.  So  after  making  about  six 
miles,  we  came  to  a  halt  and  waited  till  nightfall.  The  railroad 
track  had  been  mended  by  advanced  parties  during  the  previous 
day  and  night,  up  to  this  point.  But  just  beyond  our  halting 
place  a  bridge  was  torn  down,  and  the  track  taken  up  every  mile 
or  two  beyond  that.  However,  we  had  a  first  class  engineer  in 
the  7th  Regiment,  and  the  bridge  was  built  again  in  about  three 
hours.  At  8  p.m.  we  started  for  a  night  march  of  twelve  miles 
to  the  Junction  where  we  hoped  to  find  cars  and  Government 
troops.  We  went  on  slowly,  as  we  had  to  push  two  platform 
cars  in  advance  with  the  howitzers,  and  one  to  pick  up  the  dis- 
abled, and  had  to  stop  every  little  while  to  lay  down  rails  where 
they  had  been  torn  up.  So  we  worked  our  passage  through  till 
daylight,  without  meeting  an  enemy,  and  then  sent  a  messenger 
on  a  hand  car  from  the  Junction  to  Washington  for  passenger 
cars  to  be  sent  up.  They  came  about  9  o'clock,  and  at  12  o'clock 
we  all  arrived  here,  tremendously  pleased  you  may  be  sure  to 
get  to  the  city  in  time  to  find  the  federal  flag  still  on  the  Capitol 
flagstaff.  We  are  now  quartered  in  the  Capitol  Building,  the 
regiment  occupying  the  Representatives  Hall  and  adjoining  pas- 
sages. I  am  splendidly  quartered  in  a  room  just  behind  the 
Representatives  Hall,  and  the  other  officers  near  by.  The  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  is  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  north  end  of  the 
building.  I  am  in  capital  health  —  better,  I  believe,  than  when 
I  left  New  York.  I  found  here  your  letter  of  the  20th  as  well 
as  one  from  Father  of  same  date,  both  of  which  you  may  depend, 
were  excessively  welcome.  Love  to  Julia.  Write  often.  Your 
affectionate  brother, 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

Ned  not  gone  yet,  very  well.    C.  H.  D.^ 

Washington,  April  30th,  '61. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  wrote  you  last  week  immediately  after 
arriving  here.  Hope  you  received  the  letter.  Since  that  time 
we  have  remained  quartered  in  the  Capitol,  getting  along  quite 
comfortably,  especially  since  our  luggage  came  along  from 
Annapolis,  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  clean  shirts,  etc.  became  a 
possibility.    Other  regiments  have  arrived  since  our  own,  all 

1  In  pencil.  Edward  had  resigned  from  St.  Luke's  Hospital  staff,  New 
York,  and  expected  to  be  a  surgeon  in  some  city  regiment.  In  connection 
with  this  letter  should  be  read  the  papers  printed  in  Prwate  and  Official 
Correspondence  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  i.  22-34, 
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of  them,  so  far,  by  way  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Annapolis,  except 
the  71st  and  the  balance  of  the  7th  from  New  York,  who  came 
up  the  Potomac.  Ned,  I  expect,  is  with  the  Eighth  New  York 
Regiment,  which  we  hear  left  New  York  some  days  ago  and  has 
been  for  two  days  past  at  Annapolis.  At  least  I  saw  his  name 
published  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  as  Surgeon  of  the  8th. 
I  want  to  see  him  very  much,  but  do  not  feel  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  on  his  account,  as  the  railroad  from  Annapolis  here  is 
now  known  to  be  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
troops.  I  presume  the  8th  will  not  come  to  Washington  until 
another  arrival  at  that  point,  in  order  to  keep  it  safe  as  a  means 
of  communication.  Foster  Swift,^  I  understand,  is  with  Ned  as 
assistant.  The  Capitol,  as  you  can  readily  believe,  presents  a 
curious  appearance.  Our  two  brass  howitzers  look  out  from  the 
landing  of  the  main  staircase.  The  Rotunda  is  occupied  with 
the  last  Massachusetts  arrival.  Muskets  stacked  all  round  its 
walls,  and  piled  in  great  heaps  on  long  tables  in  the  passage  ways. 
Sentries  at  every  gate  and  doorway,  and  at  the  main  entrance 
two  crossed  bayonets  keep  out  and  in,  every  body  that  has  not 
the  right  of  passage.  There  are  3000  troops  now  in  and  around 
the  Capitol  building.  The  number  of  troops  altogether  now  in 
Washington  as  nearly  as  I  can  get  at  it,  is  as  follows: 


7th  Regt.  N.  Y   1000 

6th  Regt.  Mass.   630 

8th  Regt  Mass   520 

25th  Regt.  N.  Y   600 

1  Rhode  Island  Reg't   1000 

2  Pennsylvania  Reg'ts   1600 

Dist.  Columbia  Volunteers   :   3000 

U.  S.  Regular  Troops    600 

71st  Reg't.  N.  Y   1 100 

1 2th  Reg't.  N.  Y   1200 


11,250 

Of  course  I  cannot  get  at  all  the  figures  exactly,  but  I  think 
it  certain  that  the  force  here  now  is  more  than  10,000  and  less 
than  15,000.  People  talk  very  easily  about  20  and  30  and 
50,000  men;  but  the  fact  is  such  armies  do  not  grow  ready-made 
on  the  bushes,  and  are  not  moved  to  distant  points  without  a 
great  deal  of  labor.  I  presume  the  8th  and  69th  Regiments  now 
on  their  way  will  swell  our  numbers  to  the  neighborhood  of  15,000, 
and  others  will  follow  soon  after ;  but  at  present  the  force  is  too 

^  1833-1875.  H.  C.  1854.  He  was  also  in  the  New  York  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
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small  to  secure  the  town  completely,  by  occupying  all  the  im- 
portant approaches  to  it.  Still  the  inhabitants  and  even  the 
military  men  here  seem  to  feel  quite  secure,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, since  our  arrival.  It  is  plain  that  they  had  been  in  an  awful 
scare  for  a  week  before,  and  with  good  reason  too,  for  they 
were  absolutely  defenceless. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight  the  other  day  when  our  Regiment 
took  the  oath.  It  was  drawn  up,  on  the  green  east  of  the 
Capitol,  forming  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  after  having  been 
reviewed  by  the  President,  with  Mr.  Seward  and  a  few  others, 
then  by  direction  of  Major  McDowel  ^  and  a  Magistrate  of  the 
District,  a  thousand  men  raised  their  hands  together  and  in 
unison  repeated  the  oath  sentence  by  sentence,  "  I  solemnly 
swear  —  to  bear  true  allegiance  and  fidelity  —  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws  of  the  United  States  —  to  maintain  and  defend 
them  —  to  the  best  of  my  abihty  —  against  all  their  enemies 
and  opposers  whomsoever  —  and  to  obey  promptly  and  faithfully 
—  the  orders  of  my  superior  officers  —  and  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  So  help  me  God."  I  expect  we  shall  go 
into  camp  tomorrow  or  next  day,  perhaps  on  Georgetown  heights 
or  somewhere  on  the  outskirts,  of  the  town. 

Who  do  you  think  I  saw  at  the  National  Hotel,  the  first  day 
of  our  arrival,  when  we  went  there  to  dinner?  Mr.  Kibby.  Mr. 
K.  expressed  himself  as  desirous  to  get  anything  I  wanted 
"  done  right."  Also  the  next  day  at  same  hotel?  Mr.  David 
Parker  (wasn't  it?),  the  Shaker  that  sells  brooms  to  you  up  at 
Manchester  and  admires  your  cow.  The  Junior  Lessee  of  the 
National  Hotel  was  also  an  old  fellow  medical  student  of  mine 
at  Boston  —  gone  into  the  tavern-keeping  business.  I  am  quite 
well.  No  immediate  expectation  of  an  attack.  Love  to  Julia 
and  all.  Yours, 

J.  C.  D,  Jr. 

Washington,  May  ist,  1861. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  have  just  received  your  letter  from  Albany 
of  the  26th.  Thank  you  heartily  for  all  your  kind  offers  of 
assistance  which  I  knew  you  would  be  anxious  to  make.  At 
present  I  do  not  require  anything  special  tho'  I  may  do  so 
before  our  time  is  up.  I  brought  with  me  money  in  gold  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  provide  for  any  probable  personal  want. 
As  soon  as  I  need  any  more  I  will  send  to  you  or  draw  on  J. 

1  Irvin  McDowell  (1818-1885). 
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C.  Howe  &  Co.,  as  you  mention.  Am  very  glad  to  hear  about 
the  arrangements  for  obtaining  information  from  Washington  you 
speak  of.  When  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  affair  in 
person,  I  know  that  your  business  talent  and  capacity  for  execu- 
tive and  planning  operations  both  will  be  of  the  very  greatest 
service,  especially  as  you  will  know  precisely  the  right  place 
to  use  your  powers  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  taking 
splendid  care  of  us  in  New  York.  We  have  received  four  boxes 
of  bandages,  muslin  and  lint  since  our  arrival  here,  also  1000 
stockinet  monkey  jackets,  also  an  ambulance  from  Brewster  & 
Co.,  also  lots  of  feed,  also  a  quantity  of  "  Farina  "  from  Hecker 
&  Co.,  and  men  to  make  it  into  gruel  for  the  sick,  also  1000 
linen  jackets  and  cap  covers  said  to  be  coming.  We  now  get 
the  New  York  papers  of  the  day  before,  or  rather  we  have  done 
so  today  and  yesterday  —  ten  cents  apiece.  A  few  days  ago 
New  York  Heralds  of  a  couple  of  days  before  were  sold  for 
twenty-five  cts.,  fifty  cts.,  and  $1.00.  But  it  looks  now  as 
though  communications  would  be  free  again  before  long. 

At  same  time  with  your  note  this  morning  I  received  one  from 
Ned  of  the  28th.  Says  he  is  on  the  track  of  a  new  regiment  to 
be  entirely  under  West  Point  officers.  Am  glad  he  did  not  take 
anything  inferior,  as  there  is  no  doubt  he  can  have  a  good  situa- 
tion before  long.  I  think  the  unexpected  impetus  and  unanimity 
of  the  North  will  dampen  the  Southern  ardor  about  taking 
Washington  immediately.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  mistake  to  trust  any  longer  to  anything  but 
absolute  physical  force  and  material  preparations  actually  on 
the  spot  and  kept  there.  Even  the  military  men  here,  I  find, 
rely  much  on  the  improbability  of  the  enemy  advancing  on  the 
important  points  in  the  neighborhood  without  hearing  about  it 
long  enough  beforehand  to  make  suitable  preparations.  Ground 
is  being  selected  today,  I  understand,  for  our  encampment,  but 
we  shall  not  leave  the  Capitol  today  at  least.  John  Avery  ^  came 
on  with  a  detachment  comprising  the  remainder  of  our  Regiment 
who  arrived  day  before  yesterday.    Your  affectionate  Brother, 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

Camp  Cameron,  Meridian  Heights,^  Washington, 

May  6th,  [1861]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  You  see  we  are  in  camp  now  (have  been 
here  for  three  days  or  four,  I  forget  which)  but  not  on  George- 

1  1830-1884.   He  was  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  but  died  in  Yonkers,  New  York. 

2  Where  John  Quincy  Adams  resided  on  retiring  from  the  White  House 
in  i82g. 
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town  Heights.  Our  location  is  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Presi- 
dent's House  (Georgetown,  you  know,  is  to  the  westward),  on 
the  road  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  camp  occupies  a  plateau  on 
the  ridge  of  the  heights,  and  we  are  quartered  in  the  house 
belonging  to  the  grounds.  It  is  the  most  magnificent  specimen 
of  a  country  house  I  have  ever  entered.  I  send  you  a  plan  of 
it,  with  the  location  of  the  officers'  quarters.  It  is  a  house  that 
you  would  fairly  go  crazy  after  —  unless  you  bought  it,  which 
you  probably  would  do  right  away.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  front 
—  the  main  body  I  mean  —  and  remainder  in  proportion,  rooms 
about  fourteen  feet  high,  the  whole  built  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner,  but  without  the  least 
approach  to  display,  and  hardly  even  to  ornament,  either  inside 
or  out.  The  grounds  all  about  it  are  in  the  finest  taste,  and  in 
perfect  preservation,  though  the  estate  has  been  unoccupied  as 
a  dwelling-place  for  several  years.  My  quarters  are  on  the 
second  floor,  front  room,  directly  over  the  Colonel.  Hospital 
room  directly  opposite,  on  other  side  of  entry  —  the  two  best 
rooms  in  the  house.  i\Iajor  Anderson  visited  us  at  review  this 
P.M.  Was  cheered  heartily  by  the  boys,  and  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate it  very  much.  Was  introduced  to  all  of  us  officers  after- 
ward. I  liked  him  exceedingly.  We  were  reviewed  by  Colonel 
Mansfield,^  of  U.  S.  Army,  the  present  Commandant  of  District 
of  Columbia.  Ned  was  here  this  morning.  Came  in  the  Star 
of  South,  not  having  succeeded  in  getting  transferred  to  Quaker 
City  on  the  passage,  but  was  to  leave  immediately  again,  down 
the  river  on  the  Pocahontas,  to  catch  the  Quaker  City,  and  got 
on  board.  Ned  likes  his  appointment  very  much,  and  is  in  fine 
health  and  spirits.  I  get  the  Times  from  your  people  in  New 
York  every  day,  and  very  acceptable  it  is,  you  may  be  sure; 
though  I  don't  like  its  yelping,  fault-finding  style  any  better  than 
you  do,  still  it's  the  liveliest  and  most  readable  paper  we  have. 
From  what  I  have  seen  here  I  think  that  the  post  either  of 
"  Commissary "  or  "  Quarter  Master  "  would  be  the  thing  for 
you,  if  you  desire  a  Regimental  appointment.  But  I  think  you 
could  engineer  larger  operations,  than  taking  care  of  a  regiment, 
in  some  way,  with  advantage.  Yours, 

John. 

All  well. 

1  Joseph  King  Fenno  Mansfield,  of  Connecticut,  died  1862  of  wounds 
received  at  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
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From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Washington  Navy  Yard,  Wednesday  Morning, 

May  8,  1861. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  have  got  this  far  toward  my  destination. 
Some  time  today  I  go  to  Fort  Monroe,  there  to  meet  Quaker 
City.  I  like  my  appointment  very  much.  I  think  I  shall  see 
more  lively  doings  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  than  if  attached 
to  a  regiment,  and  it  gives  me  a  first-rate  position.  Had  a  tip- 
top time  coming  on,  and  have  had  good  time  in  Washington. 
Have  seen  a  good  deal  of  John,  who  is  fine  in  health  and  spirits. 
The  City  is  full  of  military.  We  were  met  on  our  arrival  by 
Lincoln  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  of  immediate 
movements  against  the  rebels,  but  nobody  seems  to  know  any- 
thing certain.  [Foster]  Swift  I  have  not  seen,  he  is  at  Annapolis. 
Barlow  and  I  took  supper  together.  He  has  been  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy.^  Have  you  made  any  arrangement  as  yet?  I  found 
my  acceptance  by  the  Albany  Board  awaiting  me  here.  Yours, 

Ned. 

Coleman's  Eutaw  House,  Baltimore,  May  10,  1861. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  got  tired  of  waiting  for  a  government 
vessel  at  Washington,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  come  here,  and 
get  down  to  the  Fort  by  ordinary  boat  if  possible,  as  I  heard 
that  they  had  recommenced  running  a  day  or  two  since.  I 
find  it  is  so,  and  I  leave  here  at  4.30  this  p.m.  You  see  how 
bothering  it  is  to  travel  in  these  parts.  No  one  at  Washington, 
not  even  the  War  Department  knew  whether  boats  were  running 
here  or  not.  I  came  here  by  train  yesterday  p.m.  The  road  is 
guarded  all  the  way  by  small  bodies  of  troops  encamped  close 
by  the  track  at  short  distances,  and  at  Relay  House  there  is 
quite  an  extensive  force.  There  all  the  luggage  was  taken  off, 
inspected  by  military  officers  and  then  replaced.  I  looked  about 
rather  generally,  and  in  the  hotel  was  asked  by  a  young  gentle- 
man to  take  a  drink  —  which  I  thought  I  wouldn't  do  it.  Where- 
upon pointing  to  my  revolver,  he  hoped  I  would  see  everything 
before  I  got  through,  for  which  unexpected  courtesy  I  was  of 
course  much  obliged.  There  were  a  great  many  visitors  about 
the  station,  I  should  think  a  hundred  or  more  buggies  and 
carriages. 

1  Francis  Channing  Barlow  (1834-1896),  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
12  th  N.  Y.  militia  and  became  lieutenant  on  May  i. 
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Here  it  is  perfectly  quiet  though  it  looks  strange.  I  haven't 
seen  a  single  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  anywhere,  and  I  feel  somehow 
kind  of  mad  and  bitter  against  everybody  I  meet  in  the  street. 
At  this  hotel  they  are  all  right.  The  Chief  Clerk  is  one  of  the 
old  standby s  at  the  St.  Nicholas  in  the  days  when  we  used  to 
disport  there.  I  had  a  talk  with  him  last  night.  He  says  that 
for  a  week  after  the  fight  they  didn't  dare  say  a  word.  He 
thinks  this  House  will  be  Butler's  headquarters  within  a  week. 

Night  before  last  I  was  awakened  at  Willard's  by  a  kicking 
at  my  door,  and  a  bad  smell  in  the  room,  and  getting  up,  saw 
flames  within  a  very  disagreeably  short  distance  of  my  window. 
We  all  cleared  out,  and  the  whole  hotel  would  inevitably  have 
gone  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Fire  Zouaves  from  New  York.  They 
pitched  right  in,  ran  and  got  ladders,  water  and  all,  worked  the 
engines,  and  put  the  fire  out  without  any  help  from  the  Wash- 
ington fire-men,  who  in  fact  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do. 
The  people  cheered  tremendously  to  see  the  Zouaves  go  up  the 
porticoes,  spouts,  etc.,  and  tumble  right  into  the  windows  of  the 
building.  When  it  became  sure  that  the  main  body  of  hotel 
would  be  saved,  a  party  of  gentlemen  ran  up  and  out  onto  the 
roof  and  raised  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes."  It  was  a  splendid 
sight.  I  reckon  the  Secessionists  didn't  like  the  look  much.  I 
left  John  yesterday  first-rate. 

Ned. 

U.  S.  Steamship  Quaker  City,  Hampton  Roads, 
Off  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  May  29,  1861. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Was  right  glad  to  get  your  note  yesterday. 
Am  glad  to  hear  you've  got  a  position  so  much  to  your  mind. 
It  must  give  you  a  splendid  opportunity  of  seeing  and  knowing 
Everything  that's  going  on.  Hope  you'll  come  down  this  way 
soon.  I  should  think  you  would  be  likely  to  for  things  are 
moving  here  pretty  lively.  Lots  of  Massachusetts  men  here,  many 
old  acquaintances  among  them,  especially  in  "  Richardson  Light 
Infantry  "  from  Lowell.  Sanborn  ^  is  here.  Surgeon  of  a  Vermont 
regiment.  The  day  before  yesterday  were  in  company  with  the 
Harriet  Lane  and  the  Star.  Convoyed  a  lot  of  transports  to  a 
point  —  Newport  News,  —  some  five  miles  above  the  fort,  where 
a  fine  camp  is  being  established.   I  like  my  place  much. 

The  ship  is  ordered  from  place  to  place,  and  is  assigned  from 
time  to  time  with  a  variety  of  duties,  which  is  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  also  gives  a  chance  for  seeing  what's  going  on.  It  also  throws 
1  Eben  Kimball  Sanborn  (1828-1862). 
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me  among  a  good  set  of  men.    Glad  to  hear  Swift  is  all  right. 
Give  love  to  him  when  you  see  him  again. 
The  "  Sacred  Soil  "  is  catching  it  now.  .  .  . 

E.  B.  Dalton. 

U.  S.  S.  Quaker  City,  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Monday,  June  3rd,  '61. 

The  prospect  of  my  having  a  chance  to  run  on  and  see  you 
dwindles  every  day.  We  have  much  more  to  do,  in  helping  on 
matters  here,  than  we  did  a  fortnight  ago,  and  although  no  fighting 
of  any  consequence  has  yet  taken  place,  of  course  we  cannot  tell 
the  day  it  may  come.  At  present  and  for  the  past  week,  every- 
thing has  been  quiet,  only  preparations  steadily  going  forward, 
new  points  being  secured  from  time  to  time.  A  week  ago  when 
the  troops  were  landed  at  Newport  News  the  people  fled  as  if 
we  were  savages.  They  left  even  the  food  on  the  table.  In  one 
house  an  officer  found  hot  coffee  on  the  stove.  An  old  slave 
woman  was  also  left  behind.  She  seemed  highly  gratified  at  the 
sudden  change  in  affairs,  and  cooked  for  the  men  with  the  greatest 
good  nature  —  only  asked  for  "  pertection."  You  may  have  seen 
something  in  the  papers  about  the  Quaker  City,  among  other 
vessels,  being  fired  into,  etc.  It  is  not  so,  not  even  a  musket-ball 
has  struck  her  side. 

I  heard  from  John  the  other  day,  but  where  he  is  now  I  don't 
know,  as  the  "  Seventh  "  were  expecting  to  return  to  New  York. 
John  himself  I  have  no  doubt  will  remain  connected  with  war 
matters.  Barlow  I  have  not  heard  from  since  I  left  Washington, 
though  I  keep  watch  of  the  movements  of  his  regiment  as  much 
as  possible.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  12th  N.  Y.  State  Militia. 
There  will  be  another  12  th  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volunteers  in  the 
field  soon.  That  is  a  different  affair  —  composed  of  volunteers 
enlisted  for  three  years.  Whether  the  12th  N.  Y.  S.  M.  will  enter 
for  the  war,  or  return  at  the  end  of  their  three  months,  I  do  not 
know.  Barlow  was  hoping  they  would  go  in  for  the  war.  If 
they  are  brought  into  the  field  in  active  service,  I  am,  with  you, 
very  much  afraid  for  Barlow,  for  as  we  know,  he  is  not  only 
brave,  but  reckless.  I  think  I  never  knew  anyone  so  perfectly 
without  fear  of  physical  injury.  He  is  an  officer,  too,  in  a  real 
fighting  regiment.  His  marriage  was  certainly  very  strange.  He 
decided  both  as  to  going  and  as  to  being  married  first  so  suddenly 
that  he  had  no  time  to  invite  friends.  He  was  married,  as  you 
know,  on  Saturday,  and  marched  on  Sunday.^    We  will  hope  that 

1  Barlow  married  Arabella  Griffith,  who  died  July  24,  1864. 
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he  will  come  home  safe,  and  not  anticipate  trouble,  for  he  is 
certainly  a  noble  fellow.  His  family  felt  dreadfully  about  his 
going.  I  want  very  much  to  meet  him  again  before  any  fighting 
commences.  .  .  . 

I  hear  that  Mrs.  Butler  is  in  Fort  Monroe.  I  shall  try  and 
see  her,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  on  shore  for  a  long  enough  time. 
Charles  wrote  me  that  he  had  seen  Swift,  and  that  he  was  first 
rate  in  health  and  spirits.  He  does  not  relish  much  the  associa- 
tions in  which  he  was  thrown  —  and  in  fact  they  were  far  from 
the  best.  Fort  Monroe  and  its  vicinity  seem  to  be  the  great  centre 
of  importance  now  and  I  am  in  hopes  we  may  all  meet  hereabouts 
before  many  weeks.  .  .  . 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Ned. 

Excuse  idiosyncrasies  of  penmanship  but  the  Quaker  is  dancing 
in  a  very  unquakerlike  manner. 

E.  B.  D. 


Quaker  City,  Off  Cape  Henry, 
Monday  Ev'g,  July  ist,  '61. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Your  short  note  came  yesterday,  followed 
by  package  of  most  acceptable  clo'  today.  .  .  . 

You  ask  me  in  your  last  note  to  tell  you  about  our  engage- 
ment. I  tho't  one  would  be  enough  to  last  you  for  a  while. 
However  the  last,  I  must  confess,  was  of  rather  a  different  charac- 
ter. You  saw  the  main  facts  in  the  paper  —  our  picking  up  a 
man  in  a  little  old  skiff,  etc.^  Well,  we  stood  in  to  shore  as 
far  as  we  could,  and  then  Captain  Mather  ^  with  a  full  armed  crew 
was  sent  with  our  largest  boat  to  land.  They  had  gotten  about 
two-thirds  the  way  when  we  saw  a  body  of  Cavalry,  some  forty 
or  fifty,  break  from  the  woods  about  \  mile  higher  up  the  beach. 
They  came  down  on  the  dead  run  towards  the  spot  to  which  our 
boat  was  steering.  We  immediately  threw  a  32-pd.  shell  at  them, 
which  behaved  well.  It  dropped  close  by  them  as  they  passed, 
burst,  unhorsed  and  apparently  killed  two  of  them,  and  seemed 
to  wound  others  —  at  all  events,  they  took  at  once  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  fired  from  behind  the  trees  at  our  men.  We  con- 
tinued to  fire  from  the  ship,  at  the  spot  where  their  rifles  were 
popping,  but  whether  we  did  any  farther  damage,  of  course  we 

^  Official  Records,  1  Navies,  xv.  749.  The  incident  occurred  in  Lynn 
Haven  Bay. 

2  S.  W.  Mather. 
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could  not  tell.  One  cool  fellow,  though,  would  not  give  up.  He 
rode  straight  on  until  opposite  the  boat,  when  he  wheeled  and 
faced  it.  Then  he  sat  on  his  horse  perfectly  quiet,  deserted  by 
all  the  rest,  regardless  of  the  firing  from  our  men  in  the  boat 
and  of  a  32-pd.  shot  from  the  ship,  which  plowed  up  the  sand  not 
more  than  a  rod  from  him.  He  deliberately  aimed  and  fired  six 
shots  at  the  boat's  crew,  from  some  kind  of  a  revolving  arm, 
and  one  of  his  shots  mortally  wounded  one  poor  blue-jacket. 
After  this  he  joined  the  rest  in  the  woods  who  continued  to  fire 
upon  the  boat  as  it  came  back  to  the  ship.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  persevered  in  trying  to  land.  One  poor 
fellow  was  shot  nearly  through  just  below  the  breast-bone.  I 
got  the  ball  out  without  trouble  but  he  lived  only  about  four 
hours,  and  died  without  rallying.^  They  must  have  had  fine 
arms,  apparently  revolving  rifles,  for  some  of  their  shots  nearly 
reached  the  ship. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  little  scrimmage  with  a  battery,  masked 
by  the  woods,  not  far  from  the  same  place.  Their  guns,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  heavy  as  ours,  and  so  we  had  it  all  our  own 
way.  We  had  no  means  of  judging  what  we  accomplished  ex- 
cept that  our  shot  struck  right  where  the  smoke  of  their  cannon 
rose,  while  none  of  theirs  reached  us.  Since  then  we  have  kept 
strict  guard  throughout  the  ship  each  night,  for  they  have  been 
very  dark,  and  we  were  just  a  little  suspicious  of  a  night  sur- 
prize from  the  land  by  boats.  Saturday  night  there  was  suddenly 
a  cry  from  the  port  quarter,  of  "  Boat  ahoy."  It  was  not  long 
before  rifles  and  pikes  were  on  hand.  "  We  are  in  distress.  Can 
we  come  on  board?  "  came  from  the  darkness.  They  were  told 
to  come  along  side  and  a  light  was  lowered,  which  showed  a 
small  boat  with  seven  drenched  and  haggard  men  in  it,  who 
gave  three  good  cheers  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They  were 
taken  on  board  and  proved  to  be  Northern  men  escaped  from 
North  Carolina  in  a  dug-out,  in  which  they  had  come  the  whole 
distance.  They  were  a  very  intelligent  set  —  mechanics  most  of 
them  —  one  a  dentist.  So  you  see  we've  been  pretty  busy.  The 
Santeey  a  splendid  50-gun  Ship  arrived  today  from  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Nothing  further  of  interest  hereabouts.  On  land  all  is 
quiet.  The  Star  ^  had  a  scrimmage  the  day  before  ours,  and  their 
Surgeon  "  Smith,"  a  nice  fellow  from  "  Bellevue,"  was  shot  thro' 
the  face.  He  is  getting  well.  How  is  Pen?  Good-bye  and 
Good  luck.  Yours, 

Ned. 

1  James  Loyd.  2  Later  the  Monticello? 
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Quaker  City,  Hampton  Roads, 
July  loth,  1861. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Thank  you  for  following  up  my  affair  so 
sharply.  This  last  move  with  Dr.  Whelan  will  I  reckon,  fix  it 
right.  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  as  regards  the  Fleet  Surgeon, 
whom  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  today. 
Captain  Fox's  irrelevant  statement  that  the  owners  would  become 
liable  to  action  for  damages  if  they  remove  or  suffer  to  leave  any 
of  the  officers  furnished  by  them  and  found  upon  her  by  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  original  charter,  is  not  at  all  to  the  point, 
inasmuch  as  I  was  not  of  that  number.  Captain  Wilson,^  agent 
of  owners  on  board,  urges  me  to  stay,  says  that  owners  will  do 
whatever  is  right  and  liberal  and  has  written  them  enclosing  copies 
of  Capt.  F's  letter  and  of  your  conversation  with  him.  He  says, 
however,  and  I  think  with  some  reason,  that  although  the  owners 
should  appoint  me  surgeon  of  their  ship,  he  does  not  see  how 
that  will  free  the  Department  from  the  propriety  of  paying  me 
for  attending  upon  the  U.  S.  officers  and  men  whom  they  have 
placed  on  board  and  with  whom  the  owners  have  nothing  to  do. 

I  shall  write  you  at  once  I  hear  from  either  party.  Until  then 
I  shall  think  no  more  of  any  other  appointment.  I  have  no 
desire  to  enter  the  Navy  permanently.  I  have  seen  eno'  to 
show  me  that  I  happened  to  drop  on  a  remarkably  soft  spot  when 
I  came  on  board  Quaker  City.  Her  duty  has  been  a  great  deal 
more  active  and  entertaining  than  that  of  any  other  vessel  here- 
abouts, and  the  general  style  in  which  things  are  conducted  on 
board  her  is  far  more  to  my  taste  than  on  others  that  I  have 
visited.  And  at  any  rate  I  shall  have  had  enough  of  cruising 
about  in  this  way  when  her  charter  is  up. 

We  are  getting  on  first-rate.  Have  just  taken  a  prize  this 
morning  and  are  now  taking  her  up  to  Roads,  a  Richmond  ship, 
from  Rio,  loaded  with  coffee. 

We  heard  of  wrecks  down  along  the  coast  to  the  southward, 
from  which  people  were  seen  removing  goods.  Yesterday  we 
went  down  some  twenty  miles,  found  five  wrecks  of  vessels  which 
had  been  beached,  but  there  were  neither  men  nor  goods  on 
board. 

Never  mind  about  sending  the  $20.00.    I  don't  want  it. 
Captain  Carr  ^  has  this  moment  come  into  saloon  where  I  am 

1  Thomas  W,  Wilson.  Under  the  charter  party  the  owners  ran,  manned, 
repaired  and  furnished  the  vessel  with  supplies  and  the  Navy  Department 
supplied  the  commanding  officer.    Official  Records  i  Navies,  v.  6g6. 

2  Overton  Carr,  commanding  the  Quaker  City. 
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writing.  Asks  if  I  am  writing  to  you.  Sends  his  best  regards, 
and  wishes  that  you  may  find  time  and  inclination  to  take  a 
little  recreation  with  us,  off  the  Capes  here.  Why  don't  you 
make  it  in  your  way  to  come  to  Fort  again? 

General  Butler  seems  to  be  growing  in  disfavor.  Beside  the 
constant  complaints  among  the  volunteers,  the  regular  officers  of 
both  Army  and  Navy  seem  to  dislike  him  very  decidedly. 

Good  bye  and  Good  luck.  Yours, 

Ned. 

Quaker  City,  Hampton  Roads, 
July  23d,  1861. 

Dear  Charles,  —  What  glorious  news  it  is.  Bulls  Run  taken 
—  and  taken  by  sheer  courage  too.  Our  New  York  regiments 
have  suffered  terribly  though,  but  they  did  their  work  like  men, 
didn't  they?  Yesterday's  Herald  is  the  last  I've  seen  —  that  is 
Monday's.  Among  the  regiments  which  lost  most  men  I  see  the 
8th  N.  Y.  S.  T.,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  particulars.  This 
you  know,  is  [illigible]  regiment.  Barlow  too  is  among  Mc- 
Dowell's force,  i2th  N.  Y.  S.  T.  Old  Massachusetts  did  nobly 
on  Thursday.  If  they  go  on  this  way  they'll  soon  be  upon  Rich- 
mond. Then  let  Jeff.  Davis  look  sharp.  Doesn't  it  make  you 
want  to  be  among  them?  How  well  the  whole  thing  seems  to 
have  been  conducted.  General  McDowell  evidently  knows  his 
business,  and  means  to  make  no  halfway  work.  Look  at  the 
charges  of  the  69th  and  of  the  Fire  Zouaves.^  I  see  on  the  list 
the  names  of  two  acquaintances  Lieut.  Col.  Nugent  of  the  69th 
killed,'  and  Col.  Martin,^  of  the  71st  wounded.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  these  first  returns  may  not  be  reliable. 

As  you  see  we  are  lying  in  the  Roads  today.  Came  up  from 
outside  yesterday,  and  lucky  we  did.  It  came  on  to  blow  in  the 
afternoon,  and  soon  to  rain,  and  by  night  and  through  the  night 
there  has  been  a  pretty  sharp  gale.  The  Commodore  ordered 
us  to  stay  up  until  it  was  over.  .  .  . 

As  for  us  down  here  nothing  out  of  the  common  course  —  no 
prizes,  no  pirates,  no  nothing.  A  newspaper  is  the  greatest 
excitement  we  look  for.    These  we  always  get  of  the  day  before 

1  The  Fire  Zouaves  was  the  iith  Infantry,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Noah  L. 
Farnham. 

2  Robert  Nugent,  born  in  Ireland,  was  wounded  at  Bull  Run  and  honor- 
ably mustered  out,  but  returned  and  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General, 
dying  in  1901.   The  69th  was  Michael  Corcoran 's  regiment. 

3  Henry  P.  Martin. 
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whenever  we  run  up.  We  have  by  orders  of  Commodore,  kept 
a  bright  lookout  lately  o'  nights,  expecting  the  Yorktown}  She 
is  now  ready  for  sea  and  is  gotten  up  in  pretty  formidable  style 
for  a  ship  of  her  class.  You  may  remember  she  was  seized  long 
ago  by  the  rebels  at  Richmond,  and  she  is  still  there.  She  is 
about  same  size  and  build  as  Qtmker  City,  and  fully  equal  in 
speed.  She  has  been  clad  with  iron,  machinery  and  all,  fitted 
with  a  heavy  armament,  and  fully  officered  and  manned  —  officers 
formerly  of  U.  S.  N.  It  is  supposed  she  will  try  to  run  the 
blockade  and  get  out  to  sea.  She'll  have  a  warm  time  of  it. 
The  frigate  Minnesota  is  ready  to  slip  her  cable  and  attack  at 
any  moment.  Our  orders  are  to  keep  steam  up  all  the  time, 
keep  constant  and  sharp  watch  up  towards  Roads  especially  when 
the  night  is  dark  or  stormy,  and  at  the  first  gun  or  rocket  place 
ourselves  in  the  channel,  and  if  by  any  chance  the  Yorktown 
should  escape  destruction  or  capture  by  the  frigate  and  come 
down,  to  run  upon  her  with  full  force  —  not  to  fight  her  with  our 
guns,  for  she  is  far  superior  in  that  way,  but  to  rely  entirely  upon 
the  strength  of  our  ship,  and  the  skill  of  the  blow,  which  should 
of  course  be  made  direct  upon  her  broadside  just  abaft  amid- 
ships. All  our  five  guns  have  been  moved  forward,  so  as  if 
necessary,  to  combine  one  volley  from  them  with  the  force  of 
the  collision.  As  you  see  it  will  be  pretty  sharp  practice  to 
accomplish  this,  if  it  ever  comes  —  but  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  Yorktown  ever  gets  by  the  Minnesota.  If  at  all,  she  will  try 
it  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  stormy  night,  but  it  would  be 
a  desperate  thing  for  them.  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  their 
chance.  My  own  personal  affairs  are  all  right.  The  owners  re- 
plied favorably  at  once.  I  am  still,  however,  expecting  to  hear 
from  the  Fleet  Surgeon,  whom  I  have  seen  once,  and  who  had 
made  my  application.  I  shall  write  you  again  in  day  or  two. 
Write  me  a  line.  Say  what  you  are  doing  etc.  Good  luck. 
Yours, 

E.  B.  D ALTON. 


Quaker  City,  Off  Cape  Henry, 
Monday,  28  July,  1861. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  got  your  letter  just  as  we  were  leaving  the 
Fort  to  come  down  here  on  Saturday.  Captain  Carr  has  just  told 
me  that  he  is  going  up  again  today  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Sally  has  written  me  glowing  accounts  of  the  Wachusett  trip. 

^  Better  known  as  the  Merrimac.    Her  first  name  was  the  Virginia. 
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Wish  I'd  a  been  there.  At  the  fort  here  everybody  is  blue  about 
the  repulse,  but  still  not  discouraged.  I'm  sure  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  being  so.  We've  got  the  worst  of  it  this  time,  but 
that's  nothing,  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned.  We  are  not 
whipped  and  never  shall  be.  Swift  was  himself  to  the  last.  He 
never  would  desert  a  man  in  trouble,  and  nothing  can  make  him 
do  it.  If  he  don't  have  a  welcome  when  he  comes  back,  it'll  be 
because  we  don't  know  how  to  give  him  one.  I  hope  he  will 
be  exchanged.  What  do  you  think  of  the  prospect?  His  father 
—the  Old  General  —  is  General  Scott's  most  intimate  personal 
friend.  The  old  man  will  rejoice  at  what  Foster  has  done.  He  is 
a  regular  old  soldier  to  the  back  bone.  I  am  expecting  to  hear 
every  day  from  James  Swift.  I  have  no  doubt  Foster  will  meet 
former  professional  friends  among  the  rebels.  Washington  must 
have  looked  glum  enough  when  you  first  arrived.  You  must  be 
having  an  active  time  of  it.  Wish  I  could  be  along  with  you  for 
a  while.  I  have  written  to  John  asking  what  the  outlook  is  in 
New  York  for  a  regimental  appointment.  I'm  glad  to  hear  his 
appointment  is  probably  a  sure  thing.  This  present  charter  of 
the  Quaker  City  will  be  up  in  four  weeks,  tho'  the  Government 
can  prolong  it  if  it  chooses.  I  have  no  intention  of  remaining 
myself  after  that  time.  There  is  no  trouble  about  my  compen- 
sation. The  owners  are  all  right.  Pen  writes  me  dolorously  about 
missing  his  lieutenancy.  Shall  you  have  him  along  with  you  any 
more?  I  am  very  glad  that  Cobb's  Artillery  are  likely  soon  to 
be  in  the  field.  Butler's  command  is  pretty  well  reduced  by  the 
loss  of  the  four  regiments  left  for  Washington  on  Friday.  The 
lines  are  drawing  in  towards  the  fort.  I  hope  this  dissatisfaction 
about  men  and  the  management  of  affairs  will  be  straightened  out 
soon. 

Saturday  p.m.  three  Boston  steamers  passed  us  off  the  Capes  — 
two  bound  for  Washington  with  the  Tenth  Regiment  and  the  third 
Jos.  Whitney  apparently  empty,  for  the  Fortress.  .  .  . 

Edw.  B.  Dalton. 

[July  or  August,  1861.1] 

I  do  not  intend  to  leave  the  vessel.  She  has  no  other  surgeon 
and,  as  has  been  amply  shown,  she  must  have  one.  Those  on 
board  wish  me  to  stay,  and  have  always  treated  me  in  a  way  that 
makes  me  most  loth  to  leave  her.  In  fact  I  think,  if  I  can  do  so 
1  First  pages  of  letter  missing. 
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without  too  great  a  sacrifice,  that  I  ought  to  stay.    And  so  I 
intend  to  do,  acknowledgment  or  no  acknowledgment.    But  I  do 
consider  that  I  am  no  longer  bound  by  any  other  than  the  claims 
of  professional  duty  and  humanity,  either  to  stay  by  the  ship 
another  day,  or  to  take  care  of  her  crew.    This,  as  I  say,  I  shall 
do.    But  when  it  comes  to  making  records,  certificates,  etc.,  this, 
after  a  proper  time  has  passed  for  setting  the  thing  right,  I  shall 
respectfully  decline  to  continue.    The  result  of  the  Fleet  Surgeon's 
application  I  shall  probably  know  in  a  day  or  two.    Meantime  I 
do  not  see  anything  you  can  do  for  me  —  unless  you  see  fit  to 
state  the  case  to  Captain  Fox,  as  I  have  given  it  to  you.  Remem- 
ber that  the  owners  neither  had  a  surgeon,  nor  furnished  one. 
Nor  do  they  consider  their  men  as  under  my  charge  excepting  as 
they  may  be  injured  in  the  chances  of  war.    Of  course,  you  know, 
I  do  take  care  of  them  if  need  be,  but  that  is  a  personal  matter. 
Aside  from  this  red-tape  business,  which  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it, 
my  intentions,  so  far  as  the  uncertainty  of  things  will  warrant, 
are  these.    I  mean  to  see  the  cruise  of  the  Quaker  City  through. 
Then  I  shall  take  time  to  consider,  look  round,  and  be  guided  by 
the  look  of  things  then.    Probably  a  regimental  appointment 
would  be  what  I  should  then  prefer.    My  engagement  certainly 
influences  much  the  way  I  look  upon  the  whole  matter.  Especially 
does  it  increase  my  eagerness  to  get  at  the  work  in  New  York. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that  it  would  materially  alter  my 
immediate  plans  if  I  still  saw  next  Fall  the  great  necessity  for 
proper  medical  service  among  the  volunteers  that  there  is  such 
a  lack  of  now.    Hov/ever  we  do  not  know  what  Congress  may 
do,  nor  in  fact  anything  else.    So  it's  hardly  worth  while  looking 
so  far  ahead.    Glad  to  hear  Pen  is  enjoying  himself. 

We  can  distinctly  see  a  large  fire  at  or  near  the  Fort,  but  what 
it  is  we  cannot  make  out.  Splendid  comet  too  right  over  our 
starboard  bow.  .  .  . 

E.  B.  Dalton. 

Quaker  City,  Off  Cape  Henry, 
Thursday,  8  August,  [1861]. 

Dear  Charles,  — Ned  Browne  brought  me  your  note.  He 
seemed  to  have  had  a  good  time  of  it  in  Washington  and  to  feel 
much  indebted  to  you  for  showing  him  round.  He  took  a  cruise 
with  us,  went  on  board  the  5.  R.  SpaMing  as  she  passed,  and  is 
before  this  in  Boston.  I  met  Mr.  Lee  also  and  liked  him,  but 
did  not  see  much  of  him  as  he  was  away  the  day  I  was  on  board 
the  5.  R,  S.    I  think  you  are  entirely  right  about  Pen,  and  have 
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written  to  him  to  that  effect.  Still  I  know  very  well  just  how 
he  feels,  and  am  not  at  all  surprized,  as  of  course  you  are  not, 
that  he  feels  very  disappointed.  I  suppose  it  is  anything  but  a 
source  of  contentment  to  him,  that  all  the  rest  of  us  are  into  it, 
and  he  alone  with  just  as  much  spirit,  not  so.  I  hope  something 
will  turn  up  for  him,  and  I  guess  that  amongst  us  we  can  fetch 
it.  How  would  something  on  shipboard  do?  I  should  think  it 
might  be  the  thing  —  at  any  rate  for  a  while. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Capt.  Mather,  whom  you  recollect  as 
Acting  Master  here —  stout,  light  hair  — may  get  command  of 
one  of  the  new  vessels  going  into  commission.  If  so,  very  Hkely 
I  could  get  him  to  take  Pen  as  Captain's  clerk,  or  perhaps  acting 
purser.  How  would  that  suit?  No  hard  work,  and  rather  a 
Jiealthy  berth  than  otherwise,  if  he  is  sent  South.  Hereabouts 
the  winter  weather  will  be  rather  severe.  Mather,  who  is  an 
old  shipmaster  of  J.  M.  Forbes,  had  command  of  this  vessel  the 
first  month.  He  is  an  energetic,  bright  man  — and  in  spite  of 
his  roughness,  is  a  right  kind-hearted  fellow  — good  antecedents, 
and  honest  and  straight-forward  in  character  as  possible.  He 
wants  me  to  go  with  him  if  he  gets  a  command.  Of  course  there 
would  be  no  inducement  in  my  line  —  but  if  I  was  going  to  sea 
again  at  all,  I  would  go  with  him  in  a  minute.  Should  infinitely 
prefer  it  to  regular  Navy.  He  will  look  out  sharp  for  active 
service  too.  I  tell  you,  Charles,  we  want  more  such  men  in  this 
business  — men  that  will  put  some  life  and  reality  into  this 
ridiculous  farce  of  blockade.  We  want  them  in  command  of 
ships  too,  not  rendered  inefficient  by  being  tucked  under  the 
thumb  of  men  who  perhaps  are  not  half  the  sailors  they  are,  and 
who  are  encrusted  over  with  the  red-tapeism  and  indolent  routine 
of  the  Navy.  To  do  him  justice  the  Quaker  City  has  never  been 
half  so  effective  as  when  under  the  command  of  Mather. 

I  tell  you  it  is  disgusting,  the  accounts  we  get  from  the  coast 
below.  The  other  day  we  picked  up  a  sail-boat  with  ten  men 
in  it.  Four  of  them  were  captains  of  northern  merchantmen 
who  had  either  been  captured,  or  wrecked  and  plundered  on  the 
coast  of  Carolina.  Two  of  them  had  been  taken  by  privateers 
and  after  being  stripped  of  everything  of  value,  allowed  to  put 
to  sea  in  this  small  boat.  They  told  us  that  there  were  four 
privateers,  three  steamers  and  a  pilot  boat,  armed  and  constantly 
at  work  along  the  coast  by  Albermarle  Sound  and  Hatteras  inlet 
—  and  boldly  too  — one  of  the  ships  having  been  taken  one 
hundred  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras.  There  is  constant  water 
communication  between  Norfolk  and  the  Sound  by  means  of  the 
canal  —  through  which  one  of  the  steamers  and  the  pilot  boat 
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had  been  taken  down.  We  have  accounts  that  there  are  now 
nearly  ready  at  Norfolk  ten  more  boats  armed  and  manned,  to 
be  taken  out  in  the  same  way.  Isn't  it  too  bad?  And  what  do 
we  do?  Send  down,  now  and  then,  a  great  lumbering  frigate 
drawing  twenty  odd  feet  of  water,  with  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
and  a  quantity  of  officers  to  stand  on  her  quarter  deck  and  look 
through  their  glasses  at  the  rebels  at  work,  running  in  and  out 
in  perfect  safety,  unmolested  by  a  single  shot.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  get  saucy,  and  do  as  they  did  the  other  day, 
when  one  of  them,  the  Petrel,  ran  right  under  the  stern  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  her  true  character 
sent  a  charge  of  grape  spanging  right  at  her  group  of  officers. 
Then  one  shot  from  the  frigate  sunk  her  —  but  had  her  own 
aim  been  a  little  lower  hardly  an  officer  would  have  been  left 
to  tell  the  tale.  And  here  is  the  Quaker  City  too,  a  swift,  staunch 
vessel  drawing  but  little  water,  and  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
even  now  the  most  efficient  vessel  on  the  coast,  and  yet  left  not 
half  prepared  to  defend  herself  in  case  of  attack.  We  hear  these 
stories  every  day  and  have  them  confirmed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  very  victims  themselves  —  and  here  lying  at  Hampton 
Roads,  safe  under  the  guns  of  the  Fort,  are  the  Minnesota, 
Wabash,  Savanna  and  the  Dale  —  four  men-of-war,  besides  several 
smaller  craft.  I  do  hope  that  before  long  we  shall  see  a  good 
fleet  of  staunch  light-draught  vessels  down  the  coast,  manned 
and  officered  by  fresh,  energetic  men.  Among  the  men  we 
picked  up  were  the  captain  ^  of  brig  B.  T.  Martin  captured  one 
hundred  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras,  by  privateer  schooner, 
formerly  Chesapeake  pilot  boat,  York,  was  afterwards  chased  by 
U.  S.  gun  boat  Union  and  was  run  on  shore  at  Cape  Hatteras  by 
the  prize  crew,  on  July  23d. 

Captain  ^  of  Lydia  Francis,  wrecked  6th  May.  Captain 
Penny  ^  and  crew  of  barque  Linwood  of  Baltimore,  from  Rio 
bound  to  New  Orleans  with  6500  bags  coffee,  warned  away  by 
Brooklyn  and  afterwards  wrecked  on  Cape  Hatteras  and  plun- 
dered 1 6th  July. 

Captain  of  schr.  Chase,  captured  25th  July  off  Ocracock  by 
steam  privateer  Marion  or  Mariner.'^ 

They  say  that  Newbem,  No.  Ca.,  is  headquarters,  and  that 
there  are  now  there  brig  W.  H.  McGUvery  of  Bangor,  captured 

1  C.  A.  French. 

2  Daniel  A.  Campbell,  of  Damariscotta,  Me. 

3  Henry  W.  Penny,  of  Greenport,  N.  Y. 

*  Mariner  was  the  name.    She  was  formerly  a  Wilmington  tugboat. 
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on  28th  July,  by  steam  privateer  Gordon  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
Was  from  Cardenas,  bound  to  Boston,  cargo  of  Molasses. 

Sclir.  Protection  from  Cuba,  with  fruit  captured  off  Hatteras 
Inlet,  on  26th  July,  by  steamer  Gordon.  Barque  Glen  of  Port- 
land with  government  coal  for  Key  West,  captured  some  two 
weeks  since  and  taken  to  Beaufort. 

These  are  the  privateers,  in  that  quarter: 

Side  wheel  Steamers  Jos.  E.  Coffee  formerly  plying  between 
Norfolk  and  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  the  Gordon  whidi  ran  the 
blockade  at  Charleston,  and  subsequently  came  up  the  coast, 
and  has  captured  several  vessels. 

Steam-propeller  Marion  or  Mariner  and  sch.  formerly  pilot 
boat  York.    All  these  are  armed  with  rifle  cannon. 

At  Newbern  crews  for  the  ten  new  gunboats  now  ready  as 
privateers  at  Norfolk  were  being  enlisted.  They  are  destined 
for  Albermarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds. 

Heavy  batteries  were  being  erected  at  Hatteras  and  Oregon 
Inlets. 

So  you  see  how  much  they  are  accomplishing  in  spite  of  the 
so-called  blockade.  I  don't  know  as  you  care  particularly  for 
these  details,  but  they  are  the  latest,  and  apparently  the  most 
reHable.  .  .  .  Ned. 


New  York,  4th  Oct.,  '61. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Have  just  rec'd  your  order  for  the  $300.00. 
I  was  much  in  need  of  it,  in  consequence  of  there  being  delay 
in  receiving  my  pay  for  three  months  on  the  Qtmker  City. 
Haigins  Bro.,  the  former  owners,  are  all  right,  and  were  perfectly 
ready  to  settle  at  once,  but  said  that  if  I  were  willing  to  let  the 
matter  rest  in  their  hands  for  few  weeks,  they  could  induce  the 
Navy  Department  to  add  to  the  salary  due  me  from  them,  on 
the  plea  that  much  of  my  professional  services  had  been  devoted 
to  naval  officers  and  men.  This  they  said  they  could  do  with 
better  prospect  of  success  before  than  after  making  their  own 
settlement  with  me.  I  have  no  idea  the  Department  will  allow 
me  a  dollar,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  it  for  the  present 
as  they  suggested. 

I  hear  from  Col.  Warren  ^  from  Baltimore  that  he  makes  appli- 
cation to  Governor  Morgan  to  detail  me  to  his  regiment.  Noth- 
ing more  definite  yet.  Will  write  you  as  soon  as  there  is.  I 
mean  now  to  go  to  Claymont  for  a  day  or  two  early  next  week  ■ — 
1  Gouverneur  Kemble  Warren,  of  the  Sth  N.  Y. 
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Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  have  had  no  letter  from  John.  Mrs. 
Flint  had  one  this  morning  which  I  read.  He  is  in  Washing- 
ton, but  not  assigned  to  any  brigade.  Dined  with  Dr.  Peters 
yesterday.  .  .  . 

Ned. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr.^ 

Washington,  Sunday,  Oct.  6,  [1861]. 

Dear  Charles, — I've  been  spending  the  week  here  in  getting 
practical  experience  of  the  way  they  don't  do  business  at  the 
Government  offices.  Impressed  on  my  mind  more  particularly 
now,  because  I  have  been  waiting  since  Tuesday  at  Willard's 
Hotel  to  get  my  orders  to  join  General  Viele's  ^  Brigade,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  stationed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  the  Capitol.  Today  I  find  that  Viele  and  his  Brigade  have 
gone  to  Annapolis  yesterday  and  I  have  only  got  the  promise 
of  having  my  papers  made  out  and  ready  for  me  tomorrow  by 
going  to  the  Medical  Director's  office  for  the  third  time  (and 
that  on  Sunday)  to  stir  them  up  about  it.  I  have  felt  a  deli- 
cacy heretofore  about  stirring  up  "  a  respectable  Government 
official  about  his  own  business,  when  he  tells  me  it  shall  be 
attended  to  —  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  feel  it  any  more.  At  any 
rate,  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  getting  my  papers  tomorrow  morning 
and  getting  on  to  Annapolis  the  same  day,  and,  if  Viele  has 
not  gone  from  there  to  Fort  Monroe  or  somewhere  else,  of  joining 
him  at  last.  He  has,  I  find,  a  fine  brigade,  of  5  regiments  — 
three  New  York,  one  Maine,  and  one  New  Hampshire.  The 
Division  to  which  the  brigade  belongs  was  General  Sherman's, 
but  it  is  said  now  that  Gen.  S.  is  to  take  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kentucky. 

1  hoped  to  have  got  the  run  of  the  whole  Brigade  before  this, 
so  that  I  could  tell  something  about  the  Quarter  master's  place, 
but  I  can't  do  so  until  I  have  actually  been  with  the  command 
for  a  day  or  two  at  least.  As  soon  as  I  can  learn  anything 
definite  in  regard  to  it  I  will  write  you.  While  waiting  here  I 
have  spent  the  last  two  days  in  going  through  some  of  the  Camps 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  between  Chain  Bridge  and  Arling- 
ton, with  Dr.  Jenkins.  The  best  regiment  I  have  seen  here  yet 
is  the  i8th  Mass.^  Major  Hayes*  is  in  it  —  who  knows  you, 
I  believe,  or  Ned.  .  .  . 

JNO.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

^  Now  a  Brigade  Surgeon,  confirmed  by  the  Senate  August  3. 

2  Egbert  Ludovickus  Viele  (1825-1902). 

2  James  Barnes,  Colonel,  of  Springfield.        ^  Joseph  Hayes  of  Boston. 
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Annapolis,  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  19,  [1861]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  received  yours  of  i6th  and  was  glad  to 
get  it.  I  hardly  thought  you  would  get  here  before  we  sailed, 
tho'  should  have  liked  it  much  if  I  could  have  seen  you.  We're 
all  ready  now.  The  entire  column  on  board,  15  Regiments  and 
Hamilton's  ^  (formerly  Sherman's)  Battery Generals  Viele, 
Wright,^  and  Stevens  *  command  the  Brigades,  and  General  Sher- 
man the  Division.  It  will  be  a  splendid  sight  in  the  bay  tomorrow 
if  we  don't  have  as  much  fog  as  we  had  today,  seventeen  sea- 
going Steamers,  all  with  troops  and  material  on  board  —  the 
Baltic,  Atlantic,  Ericsson,  Vanderbilt,  Belvidere,  Philadelphia, 
Roanoke,  Parkersburg,  Ocean  Queen,  Illinois,  Ariel,  Empire 
City,  and  five  others  whose  names  I  don't  know,  or  who  haven't 
any  names.  We  (Viele  and  staff)  go  on  the  Empire  City,  a  good 
boat  to  all  appearance,  roomy  and  strong,  with  a  first  class  look- 
ing Massachusetts  man  for  captain.  We  shall  find,  I  suppose, 
some  war  steamers  at  Fortress  Monroe  to  go  along  with  us,  and 
help  us  land  on  the  sand  beach  somewhere.  One  of  the  regi- 
ments (Serrell's^  Engineers)  I  understand  is  already  at  the 
fort  and  will  join  us  there.  All  our  regiments  are  not  good,  but 
some  of  them  are,  and  enough  I  guess,  to  do  a  good  piece  of 
work,  if  our  officers  don't  get  disabled.  I've  an  idea  that  this 
particular  expedition  does  not  comprise  all  that  the  government 
is  at  just  now,  but  that  other  movements  are  to  follow,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  if  it  has  success  at  first.  You  will  find  a  letter 
for  you  when  you  get  to  Washington  (at  Willard's)  asking  you 
to  bring  me  some  money,  if  you  should  come  here,  before  we 
leave,  as  that  I  find  is  more  useful  to  have  about  one  than  any- 
thing else.  But  it's  no  great  matter.  I  still  have  enough  for 
present  needs,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  pay  in  about  ten 
days.  .  .  . 

JNO.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

1  3d.  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  E.  Capt.  John  Hamilton. 

2  Thomas  West  Sherman,  of  Rhode  Island  (1813-1879).  The  story  of 
this  expedition  is  told  in  i  Official  Records,  vi.  168, 

3  Horatio  Gouverneur  Wright,  of  Connecticut  (1820-1899). 
^  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens,  of  Massachusetts  (1818-1862). 

5  Edward  Wellman  Serrell,  of  English  birth,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
I  N.  Y.  Engineers, 
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St.  Oriental,  off  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads, 
Friday  Evening,  Oct.  25th,  [1861]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  We  came  down  the  bay  from  Annapolis 
on  Monday  [21st],  after  getting  embarked  on  Sunday,  and  have 
been  lying  here  ^ince  Tuesday,  councilling  and  coaling,  and 
making  (today)  sham  debarkations,  for  practice.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  sail  early  tomorrow  morning.  Can't  guess  any 
better  where  we're  going  than  I  could  a  week  ago.  Think  I 
know  sure,  about  once  a  day,  and  then  think  I  don't.  Steamed 
up  the  roads  toward  James  River  this  p.m.  and  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  Pirate's  Camp  at  Sewall's  Point.  We,  (Gen'l  Viele  and 
staff)  were  transferred  from  the  Empire  City  to  this  steamer 
(Oriental)  this  p.m.  but  I  am  not  sure  we  shall  stay  here.  May 
go  back  to  Empire  City.  However,  I  believe  there's  no  question 
about  our  sailing  tomorrow  morning.  Send  letters  to  me,  when 
you  write,  to  care  of  Col.  Tompkins,  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  Army, 
No.  6  State  Street,  New  York.  Thus  —  Brigade  Surgeon  Jno. 
C.  Dalton,  Jr.,  Viele's  Brigade,  Expeditionary  Corps,  Care  of 
Col.  Tompkins,  etc.  .  .  , 

John. 

Saturday  morning.  We  shall  continue  on  board  the  Oriental. 
Nice  boat,  entire  state  cabin  in  possession  of  staff.  Only  three 
or  four  German  Companies  on  board  beside  ourselves.  We  have 
nineteen  armed  vessels  going  with  us,  including  the  Wabash  flag 
ship,^  which  is  the  largest.  I  believe  we  are  to  have  a  little  over 
thirty  transports,  of  all  sizes.  Yours, 

John. 

Steamer  Oriental,  Hilton's  Head,  Port  Royal, 
Entrance,  So.  Ca.,  Thursday,  November  7,  [1861]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Hurrah!  Here  we  are  this  good  Thursday 
afternoon,  after  ten  days  of  knocking  about  at  sea  and  waiting 
in  the  offing,  beside  a  week  of  bother  and  expectation  at  Fortress 
Monroe  before  we  left  the  Roads.  We  engaged  the  rebel  batter- 
ies here  in  earnest  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  and  at  J 
before  3  p.m.  the  American  Flag  was  run  up  over  what  was  be- 
forehand a  Pirates  hole  and  made  a  respectable  place  of 

it.    Now  (si  P.M.)  the  whole  fleet  is  at  anchor  at  Hilton's 
Head,  where  the  strongest  battery,  of  14  guns,  was  situated,  and 
the  troops  are  now  disembarking.    I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
1  Samuel  Francis  DuPont  was  in  command. 
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learn  what  our  losses  were,  as  the  Oriental  has  been  at  anchor 
at  the  beach  but  a  few  moments,  but  the  Wabash  (flag  ship)  I 
could  see  had  received  no  damage  to  her  standing  rigging  nor 
any  appearance  of  injury  about  her  hull.    The  action  was  fought 
by  the  Wabash,  Susquehanna,  Seminole  and  five  or  six  gunboats, 
while  the  transports  waited  behind  and  looked  on  just  out  of 
range.    I  watched  it  all  from  the  fore  topsail  yard,  and  saw  every 
flash.    Hilton's  Head  is  a  point  to  the  south  of  the  channel  and 
had,  as  I  mentioned,  the  strongest  battery;  just  opposite  is 
another  point  which  had  a  battery  of  eleven  guns,  behind  a 
breastwork:  on  Hilton's  head,  the  works  proved  a  large  and 
highly  finished  redoubt.    The  Wabash  sailed  up  the  channel  to 
the  right  engaging  the  northern  battery  while  passing,  and  then, 
after  making  a  circuit  came  down  again  on  the  left,  pitching  hard 
into  the  fort  on  Hilton's  head.    She  repeated  this  operation  twice. 
Meantime  three  or  four  vessels  of  war  ran  up  the  channels  lead- 
ing to  the  interior  to  keep  at  bay  the  rebel  steamers  from  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  who  had  been  firing  at  us  day  before  yester- 
day, and  watching  us  ever  since,  while  the  remainder  of  the  gun- 
boats took  position  to  rake  the  Hilton's  head  battery  up  and  down. 
The  battery  replied  with  great  rapidity  at  first  and  even  after 
the  Wabash  had  passed  it  twice  worked  four  guns  with  great 
effect.    But  about  two  o'clock  I  noticed  their  firing  less  brisk, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards  had  ceased.    A  boat  with  white 
flag  at  stem  and  American  flag  at  stern  then  went  off  to  shore 
from  the  Wabash,  ran  onto  the  beach  without  finding  anybody 
to  receive  it.    The  flag  then  went  along  the  silent  parapet  of 
the  fort  toward  some  barracks,  and  a  big  brown  country  house 
at  its  right  where  the  rebel  flag  was  flying  yesterday,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Stars  and  Stripes  (very  large  pattern)  ran  up 
upon  its  top.    'Twas  the  finest  sight,  I  can  tell  you,  I  have  seen 
for  many  months.    I  suppose  we  shall  go  on  shore  tonight,  though 
the  movements  of  the  First  Brigade  are  as  yet  somewhat  un- 
certain.   But  I  hope  to  get  this  off  to  you  in  the  despatch-boat 
tomorrow  morning.    We  have  lost  the  steamboats  Governor  and 
Peerless  on  the  passage  down,  in  a  gale  on  Friday  night  when 
it  blew  great  guns  from  the  eastward.    And  I  am  afraid  the 
Belvidere  has  gone  down  too  with  my  little  stallion  on  board, 
tho'  there  are  reports  that  she  was  seen  on  Saturday.^  The 
Oriental  is  a  splendid  sea  boat  and  was  not  damaged  at  all. 
Love  to  all.    Write  as  before.    Your  affectionate  brother, 

John. 

1  She  put  back  to  Hampton  Roads,  throwing  some  of  the  horses 
overboard. 
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Friday  m'g,  Nov.  8th,  [1861]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  We've  not  yet  gone  ashore  from  the 
Oriental,  though  five  or  six  thousand  troops  are  landed,  and  I 
expect  all  of  the  2d  and  3d  Brigades  (General  Wright's  and 
General  Stevens')  will  go  at  once  if  they  are  not  there  already. 
The  idea  of  the  expedition  was  not  to  take  any  of  the  large 
Southern  cities  —  for  the  present,  at  least.  But  it  had  come  to 
be  pretty  plain  to  the  government  that,  to  keep  up  the  blockade 
in  an  effective  manner  through  the  winter,  they  must  have  a 
few  harbors,  where  the  blockading  vessels  could  be  easily 
supplied  with  stores  and  coal,  without  coming  all  the  way  home 
for  it,  and  where  they  could  run,  in  case  of  the  wind  blowing 
too  hard  to  be  safe.  This  harbor,  of  Port  Royal,  is  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  very  best  on  the  southern  coast.  They  say  it 
ranks  with  Charleston  harbor  about  as  Newport,  R.  I.,  does 
with  that  of  New  York.  It's  only  accidental  reasons  that  have 
made  one  the  commercial  capital  of  this  part  of  the  country 
rather  than  the  other.  At  any  rate  it's  a  splendid  harbor  capable 
(so  the  Coast  Pilot  says)  of  riding  the  largest  navy  in  the  world. 
We  are  anchored,  with  the  Wabash  and  all  the  other  big  vessels 
in  a  crowd,  right  on  the  shore  almost,  and  in  perfect  security  in 
five  or  six  fathoms  of  water.  Our  success  too  is  more  gratifying 
than  I  thought  it  to  be  yesterday.  The  work  on  Hilton  Head, 
which  was  the  one  principally  engaged  yesterday,  is  a  complete 
fortification  which  was  the  first  one  built  on  the  coast  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Sumter.  It's  not  only  extensive  and  strong, 
with  its  parapets  revetted  all  over  with  sods,  and  as  smooth  and 
regular  as  you  would  wish,  but  contains  15  Columbiads  (best 
quality)  many  of  them  11  inches,  and  mounted  on  the  inland 
side  of  the  fort  as  well  as  the  mater  side.  Only  three  were 
dismounted  yesterday  —  the  rest  are  all  perfect  —  the  rebels 
left,  at  last,  in  such  haste  that  not  a  gun  was  spiked,  and  all 
their  tents  and  camp  equipage  and  many  muskets  were  also 
left  behind.  The  fort  is  fully  supplied  with  shot,  shell  and 
ammunition.  As  soon  as  this  work  on  Hilton  Head  was  surren- 
dered yesterday,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  other  one  on  "  Bay 
Point  "  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel,  and  the  flag  is  floating 
this  morning  all  round  us. 

The  Ocean  Express,  too,  a  ship  which  had  nearly  all  the  heavy 
ordnance  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  which 
we  were  almost  sure  had  been  lost  in  the  gale,  came  in  yesterday 
all  safe,  nine  days  out  from  Hampton  Roads!    No  signs  of  the 
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Belvidere  yet.  The  Wabash  had  only  a  few  scratches.  None 
of  the  war  vessels  destroyed  in  the  engagement.  Killed  and 
wounded,  twenty.    Yours,  John. 

Hilton  Head,  Friday  p.m.,  November  15,  [1861]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  We've  been  on  shore  now  since  Sunday, 
and  are  fairly  established  on  the  island,  of  which  we  have  entire 
possession  —  the  rebel  battery  of  five  guns  at  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity having  been  abandoned,  and  being  now  held  by  our 
pickets.    I  send  you  a  map  of  the  place,  with  position  of  the 
different  Brigades.    Calibogue  Sound  is  the  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  main,  through  which  light  draught  steamers  can 
pass  and  by  which  an  inland  communication  was  kept  up,  be- 
fore our  arrival,  between  Savannah  and  Charleston.    Bay  Point, 
upon  which  the  other  rebel  fort  was  situated  that  guarded  the 
harbor,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  N.  E.  from  Hilton  Head. 
Our  Brigade  is  camped  in  a  great  field  of  Sea  Island  cotton, 
about  two  thirds  of  which  has  been  leveled  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  tents,  color  lines,  etc.    I  send  a  wad  of  it,  picked 
from  one  of  the  bushes.    The  island  produces  nothing  but  this 
cotton,  with  corn  and  potatoes  (sweet)  for  the  cattle  and  negroes. 
The  cattle  are  fed  altogether  on  corn  stalk  fodder  — and  very 
small  poor  looking  animals  they  are  —  look  as  if  they  never 
had  been  fat.    A  lot  of  twenty  or  thirty  horses  brought  in  the 
other  day  were  the  most  miserable  looking  set  I  ever  saw.  You 
could  not  find  such  bad  ones  anywhere  in  New  York  or  New 
England  unless  you  advertised  for  them.    The  corn  looks  pretty 
well  and  has  a  great  many  good  ears,  though  nearly  every  one  of 
them  is  black  and  powdery  at  the  end,  from  the  devastation  of 
the  weevils.    The  cotton  is  partly  harvested  and  partly  still  on 
the  bushes.    A  few  of  the  bushes  are  still  in  blossom  (the  flower 
is  yellow  and  very  much  in  size  and  shape  like  a  hollyhock.) 
Yesterday  I  went  round  the  pickets  with  General  Viele,  up  to 
General  Drayton's  plantation,  north  of  our  position,  then  west 
and  south,  and  back  to  the  front  of  Stevens'  Brigade.  General 
Drayton^  commanded  the  rebel  troops  on  Hilton  Head,  and 
his  brother.  Captain  Drayton  of  the  Navy,  commanded  one  of 
our  gunboats.    They  were  firing  at  each  other  on  the  day  of 
the  engagement.    We  went  also  outside  the  line  to  Joseph  Pope's 
plantation  just  south  of  the  swamp  at  the  head  of  Broad  Creek. 

1  Thomas  Fenwick  Drayton  (c.  1807-1885). 

2  Percival  Drayton  (1812-1865),  of  the  Pocahontas. 
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It  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  curious  style  of  plantation  life. 
At  the  time  of  the  attack  there  seems  to  have  been  a  stampede 
from  the  island  of  everybody  on  extraordinary  double  quick  time. 
They  even  ran  away  from  the  plantations  on  the  main  land. 
The  negroes  on  the  island  were  all  driven  away  to  the  main  by 
their  masters,  but  the  next  day  and  the  day  following  came 
back  again  and  are  now  living  on  the  plantations,  the  same  as 
usual.    I  think,  ,from  all  I  can  see,  that  the  negroes  are  not 
attached  to  their  masters,  but  are  attached  to  the  plantation. 
They  are  not  particular  who  their  masters  are,  so  long  as  they 
can  keep  on  living  on  the  same  estate,  just  as  cats  stick  to  a 
house,  after  the  family  are  gone.    At  any  rate  they  don't  seem 
to  show  any  regret  that  their  masters  are  driven  away,  nor  any 
particular  gratification  that  we  have  come,  except  that  they  are 
not  driven  up  to  work  as  they  were  before,  and  can  just  hoe  their 
own  potatoes  and  sell  their  chickens  to  the  soldiers.    One  or  two 
were  very  anxious  that  we  should  not  "  let  the  ole  white  folks 
come  back  "  ;  but  more,  I  thought,  because  they  were  afraid  they 
should  be  punished  for  coming  back  themselves  than  anything 
else.    At  Pope's  estate  the  chimneys  of  the  negro-houses  were 
built  of  nothing  but  burnt  oyster  shells  and  sand  (outside  the 
houses  at  one  end),  and  their  corn  mill  was  the  funniest  thing 
I  have  seen  yet.    It  was  just  two  grindstones,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  one  to  put  the  corn  in,  and  grooves  in  the  surface 
of  the  lower  one  for  the  grist  to  run  out,  with  a  stick  stuck  in 
the  upper  stone  to  turn  it  round  by,  just  the  same  as  they  had 
when     two  women  were  grinding  at  the  mill,"  etc.    The  land 
is  very  dry  on  the  surface,  a  very  sandy  loam,  but  by  digging 
from  two  to  four  feet  anywhere  on  our  cotton  field,  we  get  a 
perfectly  pure  soft  water  (a  little  turbid  at  first  but  it  clears  in  a 
day  or  two),  so  that  nearly  every  company  in  the  Brigade  has 
now  its  own  private  well.    It  seems  to  be  the  sea  water  that 
filters  up  through  the  sand  and  gets  purified  of  the  salt  in  its 
passage.    So  much  for  this  place.    We  (ist  Brigade),  however, 
won't  stay  here  long.    Our  provisions  are  already  being  carted 
on  to  the  ships  —  Oriental,  Catawba,  Roanoke  and  six  or  seven 
other  ^transports  —  to  take  us  farther  on,  while  the  balance  re- 
main here  to  carry  out  the  permanent  arrangements  at  this  point. 
So  I  expect  in  a  week  or  less  we  shall  be  on  the  water  again. 
I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  home  yet  since  leaving  An- 
napolis, but  hope  to  with  every  new  arrival.    I  am  all  right. 
Perfectly  well  and  like  the  business.    One  curious  thing  to  me 
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is,  we  can't  see  the  Great  Bear  at  night  till  about  two  o'clock 
A.M.  for  latitude.    Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

From  Edward  B.  Dalton.^ 

Camp  Brightwood,  D.  C. 
36th  Reg't  N.  Y.  v.,  Col.  Chas.  H.  Innes. 

November  23d,  1861. 

So  you  have  seen  Sally  since  she  got  home.  I  hope  you'll  run 
out  to  Cambridge  now  and  then  while  you  are  at  home.  I 
wish  I  could  do  it  with  you.  I  am  getting  on  all  right  here.  I 
am  well,  and  have  got  things  reasonably  comfortable  about  me, 
and  shall  be  all  right  when  I  get  a  good  servant.  My  horse 
turns  out  well.  Unfortunately  just  now,  like  all  the  horses  in 
these  parts  when  they  are  first  kept  exposed,  he  has  the  "  dis- 
temper," that  is  a  sore  throat,  cough,  etc.,  but  he  eats  well  and 
is  not  made  much  sick  by  it.  On  the  road  and  over  the  fields 
he  is  first-rate  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  him.  He  had 
a  very  hard  day's  work  the  day  he  got  here,  having  been  rode  by 
a  heavy  man  seventy-three  miles  from  six  o'clock  a.m.  till  eight 
P.M.  He  was  pretty  stiff  for  some  days  afterwards,  and  was  still 
so  when  father  and  Charles  were  here,  but  he  has  gotten  entirely 
over  it  now.  I  tried  him  at  a  ditch  the  other  day  and  he  leapt 
very  well.  I  find  that  it  is  often  very  inconvenient  to  have  but 
one  horse  and  that  the  other  Surgeons  in  the  brigade  have  found 
it  so  much  so  that  they  all  keep  two.  I  mean  to  do  the  same, 
and  Charles  is  going  to  find  me  one  in  Boston  and  send  it  on 
with  servant  by  some  regiment.  He  spoke  of  one  in  the  truck 
at  the  store  and  from  his  description  I  think  he  would  suit  me 
exactly,  if  he  can  get  him  and  if  he  finds  on  trial  that  he  is 
good  under  the  saddle.  I  hope  your  chances  in  the  new  regi- 
ment of  Worcester  County  will  come  out  all  right.  .  .  .  Being 
from  Massachusetts  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  General  Couch's 
headquarters.  The  General  himself  was  away,  but  we  had  a 
very  good  dinner  and  pleasant  time  —  Roast  Turkey  and  Cham- 
pagne in  real  New  England  style.  I  feel  more  satisfied  with  my 
position  as  I  get  more  familiar  with  it.  My  own  regiment  is 
rough  but  good.    Charles  will  tell  you  about  it,  or  has  done  so 

1  On  October  29  he  received  orders  to  report  to  Dr.  Charles  Stuart 
Tripler,  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  surgeon  of  the 
36th  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  Charles  H.  Innes  being  its  Colonel. 
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by  this  time.  The  Colonel  and  Lieutenant  Colonel^  are  both 
old  Mexican  soldiers,  officers  (company)  in  the  volunteer  force 
at  that  time.  Have  seen  fighting  and  want  to  see  more.  They 
are  good  straight-forward  men  to  deal  with.  The  Adjutant  is 
a  gentleman,  a  young  lawyer  from  New  York,  a  good  fellow.^  The 
present  Assistant  Surgeon  has  just  resigned  and  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  friend  of  mine  sent  in  his  place,  when  I  shall  be  all  right. 
The  above  "  picter "  is  quite  good.  The  country  about  here 
is  quite  pleasant,  and  as  I  get  opportunity  to  ride  about  the 
adjoining  camps  in  this  division  I  discover  quite  a  number  of 
old  acquaintances.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  that  you  did 
not  get  into  New  York  soon  enough  for  me  to  see  you  before 
I  was  off.  Had  several  good  dinners  and  good  times  generally 
with  Father  and  Charles.  Saw  the  splendid  review  the  other 
day.  I  think  we  shall  winter  where  we  are.  If  I  think  of  any- 
thing else  you  can  do  for  me  I  will  write,  but  the  menial  is  the 
important  thing  now.    Love  to  all.    Goodbye  and  good  luck. 

Ned. 


Camp  Brightwood,  D.  C. 
36th  Reg't  N.  Y.  Volunteers, 
November  28,  '61. 

Dear  Charles,  —  !  got  your  two  letters  of  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  yesterday  the  package  came  along  to  Camp,  con- 
taining India  rubber  cloak,  drinking  tube  and  killickinnick — 
all  of  which  are  tip-top.  The  cloak  is  fine,  just  exactly  the 
thing.  Thank  you  much  for  thinking  of  the  tobacco  too,  for  it 
is  very  hard  to  get  any  good  hereabouts,  and  in  camp  it  is  far 
better  than  such  cigars  as  we  can  get.  I'm  very  glad  you've 
got  hold  of  a  greggo,^  also  the  right  kind  of  horse  and  servant, 
if  they  turned  out  such.  The  last  few  days  I've  been  building 
a  stable.  I  got  some  men  detailed  for  the  purpose,  bought  some 
lumber,  and  have  gotten  up  quite  a  bang-up  establishment.  It 
will  be  finished  all  except  the  elegancies  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ment, tonight.  I  got  tired  of  having  my  horse  so  far  from  my 
tent  and  outside  of  camp,  and  as  it  looks  so  much  like  wintering 
here,  I  concluded  to  go  ahead,  and  have  a  good  place  for  my 
horses  while  the  weather  was  still  decent.    It  is  good  entertain- 

1  Daniel  E.  Hungerford. 

2  Robert  H.  Jones. 

3  A  coarse  woollen  coat?  There  is  a  word  "  grego,"  meaning  a  coarse 
jacket  with  a  hood,  worn  in  the  Levant. 
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ment,  too,  to  build  it.  My  uniform  came  yesterday,  too,  all 
right.    Will  write  you  again  as  soon  as  "  Greggo  "  comes.  .  .  . 

I've  had  two  Thanksgiving  turkeys:  one  with  the  Massachu- 
setts men,  and  another  yesterday  with  the  New  York.  .  .  . 
A  variety  of  indications  turn  up  that  we  are  to  winter  where  we 
are.  One  which  I  heard  yesterday  from  our  Adjutant  looks 
pretty  decisive,  that  General  Keyes  who  you  know  commands 
this  division  has  rented  a  house  in  Washington  for  the  winter. 
Do  you  expect  to  be  in  these  parts  again  soon?  Did  you  see 
Barlow  in  New  York  and  did  you  find  out  anything  which 
helped  you?  Ned. 


From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Hilton  Head,  November  28,  '61. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  got  your  welcome  letter,  with  the  rest, 
by  the  Bienville  last  night.  Thank  you  for  the  papers.  We  are 
all  right,  so  far,  and  tremendously  glad  to  find  that  the  folks 
at  home  are  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  place,  the  better  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  a  very 
judicious  move,  and  worth  more  to  get  this  harbor  than  it 
would  be  to  take  a  couple  of  cities.  Good  luck,  too,  that  the 
Belvidere  has  turned  up  all  right,  with  my  horse  on  board, 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  fatter  than  when  he  went  on  board, 
and  without  a  hair  rubbed  off.  I  put  him  in  charge  of  a  team- 
ster of  the  47th  Reg't  who  stuck  to  him  well  and  took  good 
care  of  him.  I  have  not  yet  taken  him  off  the  boat.  Within 
the  last  five  or  six  days,  I've  had  rather  more  time  to  go  round 
the  island.  One  Monday  went  down  to  Braddock's  Point  (south 
eastern  extremity)  on  a  little  Secesh  mare  picked  up  here  with 
a  lot  of  others,  and  which  I  boned  out  of  the  Quartermaster  to 
use  till  mine  was  on  terra  firma.  She  is  a  nice  little  thing 
and  has  got  speed  in  her.  I've  used  her  ever  since  we  have 
been  in  camp.  On  way  to  Braddock's  Point,  everything  was 
much  like  this  end  of  island  —  cotton  fields,  corn  fields,  and 
marsh  creeks  bordered  by  strips  of  woods,  pines  (Georgia  pitch 
and  bastard),  live  oak  hung  with  southern  moss,  magndlias, 
palmetto,  and  such  like.  From  the  point  we  looked  across  to 
Tybee  island,  and  Fort  Pulaski,  which  rises  up  out  of  the  water, 
like  Fort  Sumter,  just  between  Tybee  island  and  the  main.  The 
fort  was  about  six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  us,  but  we  could 
see  the  Secesh  colors  perfectly  well  through  my  glass.  Our  four 
gunboats  were  lying  cosily  up  against  the  head  of  Tybee  island, 
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looking  out  for  a  chance.  The  abandoned  works  of  the  enemy 
at  Braddock's  Point  were  only  of  four  guns  —  one  very  fine  large 
columbiad  from  Tredegar  Works,  and  three  common  18  and  24 
pounders.  We  keep  a  picket  only  on  the  point  in  charge  of  the 
guns,  and  three  companies  of  7th  Conn.  Regiment,  at  Mr.  Bay- 
nard's  estate  about  a  mile  inland.  Yesterday  I  was  out  at 
the  two  ferry  landings  farthest  up  the  Sound,  from  Braddock's 
Point,  in  Skull  creek;  at  one,  Ferry  Point,  saw  four  rebel  sol- 
diers who  had  come  over  with  a  flag  of  truce,  in  charge  of  an 
adjutant  general,  to  get  the  body  of  Dr.  Buist  who  was  killed 
in  the  fort  at  the  time  of  our  attack.  They  were  dressed  en- 
tirely in  gray,  in  a  very  awkward  and  unsoldier-like  looking  uni- 
form, but  were  intelligent  looking  fellows  enough,  with  very 
little  of  the  peculiar  Southern  look  about  them.  I  could  not 
learn  where  they  belonged. 

Yesterday  there  was  some  ineffectual  firing  between  our  gun- 
boats, and  .some  steamers  from  Savannah  and  Pulaski.  We 
made  reconnoisance  on  Tybee  Island  (General  Sherman  went  in 
person),  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  arrangements  were  getting 
under  way  for  a  serious  attack  on  Fort  Pulaski.  But  that  can't 
be  done  by  ships,  but  must  be  by  troops  and  mortar  batteries 
from  Tybee  Island.  Here,  on  Hilton  Head  our  troops  are 
throwing  an  extensive  breastwork,  with  ditch,  etc.,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long  running  between  the  woods  on  the  south  eastern  edge 
of  the  island  across  to  the  Smaller  creek  behind  our  camp. 
Beside  which,  the  stakes  are  already  placed  for  a  bridge-head  to 
protect  the  bridge  by  which  we  cross,  and  to  sweep  the  field  now 
occupied  by  our  Brigade.  Thank  you  for  your  offer  to  send  me 
things.  I  will  not  ask  for  them  now,  for  I  don't  believe  this 
place  is  to  be  the  permanent  location  of  our  Brigade;  but  when 
we  get  where  we're  going,  (wherever  that  is),  I  shall  send  to 
you  for  a  lot  of  traps  I  shall  probably  need.  I'm  a  little  sorry 
you've  gone  in  for  post  of  Major  or  Colonel,  instead  of  Quarter 
Master,  as  you  thought  of  at  first.  You  would  be  Ai  as 
Quartermaster.  I  can  see  it  from  what  I  have  observed  in  our 
expedition,  and  Heaven  knows  that  Department  needs  capable 
men  in  it,  at  least,  as  much  as  any  other.  In  an  expedition  like 
this,  more  particularly,  at  certain  times  every  body  and  every 
thing  is  dependent  on  the  Quartermaster;  and,  as  attached  to  a 
Brigade  or  even  a  Division,  as  I  think  you  might  easily  have  it 
arranged,  you  would  be  a  more  important  officer,  and  do  more 
service  than  any  Colonel  in  the  Army.  Beside  that,  I  see  that, 
in  almost  any  capacity,  one  has  a  better  chance  of  getting  a 
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correct  idea  of  what  is  going  on,  than  as  officer  of  a  regiment. 
This  is  all  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  haven't  any  particular 
military  ambition  and  don't  hanker  after  a  star  on  the  shoulder. 
If  you  do,  then  all  right.    Go  ahead,  and  good  luck. 

Here's  some  Southern  money.  Looks  rather  shabby,  doesn't 
it?  This  is  a  splendid  day.  Night  before  last  we  had  a  frost 
and  I  found  ice  in  my  water  bucket  in  morning,  but  now  it's 
warm  again,  with  a  fine  autumnal  air.  Goodby.  I  must  try 
and  write  another  letter  before  the  mail  closes.  Yours, 

J.  C.  D,  Jr. 

Hilton  Head,  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
December  14th,  '61. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  have  not  written  you  for  some  time, 
partly  because  1  have  not  heard  from  you  since  my  last;  and 
partly  because,  as  I  intimated,  we  have  been  expecting  to  move 
from  here,  from  one  couple  of  days,  almost,  to  another.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  now,  to  go  ahead  just  as  if  we  meant  to  stay 
here  for  a  year,  until  the  paddles  are  actually  turning  to  take 
us  out  of  the  harbor.  Things  look  very  differently  from  what 
they  did  when  we  came  here  —  much  more  civilized,  notwith- 
standing it's  only  volunteer  soldiers  we've  had  to  do  the  work 
with.  The  new  entrenchments  are  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  are 
fast  getting  the  guns  mounted  on  them.  The  entire  2d  Brigade 
(Stevens')  has  gone  to  Beaufort,  which  they  now  occupy  together 
with  the  whole  of  Port  Royal  Island  upon  which  it  is  situated. 
The  enemy's  pickets,  however,  are  upon  the  shore  of  the  main- 
land beyond  P.  R.  Island  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  or  so 
from  Beaufort.  One  of  the  regiments  of  our  Brigade  (the  46th 
N.  Y.)  is  also  detached  and  is  occupying  Tybee  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  Savannah  River,  near  Fort  Pulaski,  and  a  newly 
arrived  Pennsylvania  Regiment  (55th)  is  now  stationed  at  Say- 
brook  Ferry  on  Hilton  Head  at  Skull  Creek.  So  we  are  no 
longer  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Division,  and  go  to  sleep  with- 
out looking  to  see  where  we  should  pick  up  our  boots  and  pistols 
if  attacked  in  the  night.  The  expedition  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  directed  well  so  far.  This  island  and  harbor  have  been 
thoroughly  secured  (being  the  main  objects  of  the  enterprise  and 
the  basis  of  any  further  operations)  before  expanding  in  other 
directions  too  rapidly.  Please  direct  my  letters  hereafter  (for 
the  present)  to  me  care  of  General  Viele,  ist  Brigade,  Sherman's 
Expedition,  Port  Royal,  Beaufort  District,  So.  Ca.,  as  Port  Royal 
is  now  a  regular  Post  Office.  .  .  .  Jno.  C.  D.,  Jr. 
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Hilton  Head,  December  i6th,  '61. 

Dear  Charles,  —  The  further  movements  of  our  Brigade  are 
balked  for  the  present,  or  at  least  altered,  by  different  arrange- 
ments at  Division  Head  Quarters,  much  to  our  disappoint- 
ment. .  .  . 

What  does  Mr.  Cameron  want  to  make  a  stir  about  the  slaves 
for?  It's  perfectly  ridiculous  to  talk  about  "  arming "  them. 
You  might  just  as  well  pitch  the  muskets  into  the  Potomac  for 
any  good  they  would  do;  but  as  for  liberating  them  that  comes 
just  as  easy  and  natural  as  breathing  without  making  any  fuss 
at  all  about.  See  how  it  is  here.  The  masters  run  away  —  if 
they  stay  and  support  the  Gov't  we  don't  want  to  take  away 
their  slaves  —  and  we  find  only  their  niggers.  Those  that  choose 
to  come  within  the  lines  can  do  so,  when  of  course  they  are  sub- 
jected to  military  control,  like  every  body  else  there,  and  are 
employed  as  laborers  at  wages;  those  that  stay  on  the  planta- 
tions dig  their  corn  and  sweet  potatoes  as  usual,  and  there  is 
no  occasion  whatever  for  the  troops  to  interfere ,  with  them.  So 
they  are  free,  by  the  abandonment  of  their  masters,  and  not  by 
any  government  proclamation  or  fuss  of  any  sort.  Some  sell 
their  "  truck  "  to  soldiers,  some  hire  themselves  to  wait  on  the 
officers,  and  it  all  comes  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  hope  to  get 
this  off  by  the  Atlantic  (as  I  hear  she  has  not  yet  gone),  though 
I  wrote  you  by  her  day  before  yesterday. 

Give  my  address  to  the  others.    Your  affectionate  brother, 

JNO.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

From  Edv^ard  B.  Dalton. 

Camp  Brightwood,  D.  C,  36  Regt.  N.  Y.  S.  V., 
[December,  1861  ?] 

Pen  reported  here  Friday  p.m.  and  was  surprised  to  find 
Lem  Kinnicutt  of  Worcester  with  me.  The  latter  has  had  a 
somewhat  similar  experience  to  Pen's  first  —  is  thrown  out  of  his 
place  in  the  i5th.^    Pen  stayed  over  night  with  me  and  went 

^  On  November  23,  1861,  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
2d  Mass.  Regiment  was  given  to  Henry  R.  Dalton,  and  he  hastened  to  join 
the  regiment  then  at  or  near  Frederick,  Maryland.  "  There  existed  some 
feeUng  between  Governor  Andrew  and  Colonel  Gordon  of  the  2d  Regiment 
regarding  the  method  of  appointment  of  officers  after  the  regiment  had  left 
the  State;  the  latter  contending  that  no  one  should  be  appointed  who  had 
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on  next  day.  In  first  rate  spirits.  Got  a  note  from  him  last 
night.  You've  heard  by  this  time,  and  know  that  he  is  at  Fort 
Runyon,  Co.  C,  Captain  Draper.  I  shall  go  over  the  first  decent 
day  and  see  how  he's  fixed.  He  writes  as  though  everything  was 
satisfactory.  Don't  you  like  the  place  he  has  got?  Seems  to 
me  it's  just  the  thing.  Just  the  place  for  him  [to]  do  well  and 
keep  in  good  health. 

He  told  me  you  think  of  coming  on  in  course  of  few  weeks. 
Hope  you  will.  I  shall  try  to  get  over  and  see  him  every  week. 
No  doubt  I  can  do  it,  he  is  so  near  Washington.  That  is  if  we 
stay  here,  which  I  most  sincerely  hope,  we  shan't  do  it.  It's 
tantalizing  enough  to  keep  reading  of  victories  out  West  and 
South  —  and  firing  salutes  and  things  over  the  deeds  of  other 
people  and  all  the  time  be  stuck  here  rusting  out  with  ennui. 

Things  look  fine,  though,  now  don't  they?  John  I  suppose 
either  has  seen,  or  will  soon  see  fun  enough.  His  great  desire 
was  to  enter  Charleston  with  the  force  that  took  it.  And  he 
very  likely  may  do  so  now. 

Ned. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Hilton  Head,  December  19th,  '61. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  got  yours  of  the  9th  December  last  night 
and  was  mighty  glad  to  see  something  from  home.  I  received  an 
English  book  from  New  York  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  which  I 
had  ordered  of  Van  Nostrand  with  your  direction  upon  the  cover, 
but  no  French  one.  The  one  I  received  was  Jackson  on  the 
Constitution,  Discipline,  etc.  of  Armies.  Have  not  heard  yet 
from  Ned.  His  Colonel's  name  is  Inness,  is  it  not.  (36th  N.  Y.)? 
Your  speaking  of  my  sending  home  captured  swords,  muskets, 
etc.,  reminded  me  for  the  first  time  that  I  could  send  home  my 
bulky  relics,  that  I've  been  keeping  in  my  trunk  ever  since  we 
landed,  in  the  vague  impression  I  should  have  to  cart  them  round 

not  first  been  recommended  by  himself.  I  had  not  been  so  recommended  and 
was  consequently  made  the  object  of  the  Colonel's  enmity  towards  Governor 
Andrew,  and  learning  through  Captains  [Edward  Gardiner]  Abbott,  [Henry 
Sturgis]  Russell,  [Robert  Gould]  Shaw  [then  a  lieutenant]  and  others  of 
the  regiment,  as  well  as  from  Major  Wilbur  Wright  (all  of  whom  received 
me  with  cordiality),  that  should  I  persist  in  joining  the  regiment,  all  means 
in  the  Colonel's  power  would  doubtless  be  made  use  of  to  rid  me  from  it. 
I  determined  reluctantly  to  act  on  the  friendly  advice  of  such  good  friends, 
and  returned  to  Boston."  —  H.  R.  B. 
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with  me  until  I  could  return  to  the  North  myself.    I  send  them 
to  you  by  Adams'  Express,  by  same  boat  which  carries  this 
letter.    The  broken  gunstock  I  picked  up  inside  of  Fort  Walker 
immediately  after  the  battle  (next  morning).    There  were  entire 
muskets  enough  that  I  suppose  I  could  have  got,  but  I  thought 
the  damaged  one  would  be  more  interesting  as  a  relic  than  if 
it  were  whole,  as  one  musket  looks  pretty  much  like  another. 
The  two  pieces  of  shell  I  found  inside  a  stockade  in  one  of  the 
trenches.    Hold  on  to  them  all  and  if  I've  a  chance  I'll  [send] 
you  something  more  when  I  can.    I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago 
that  we  were  not  to  go  from  here  on  another  trail  immediately, 
as  we  had  expected.    The  fact  is,  we  had  orders,  three  or  four 
days  after  landing,  to  hold  the  brigade  in  readness  to  re-embark. 
And  when  we  had  gotten  about  tired  of  waiting  for  the  order 
of  embarkation  actually  to  come.  General  Sherman  at  last  gave 
us  notice  that  we  should  be  ordered  off  last  Monday.    Last  Mon- 
day came  and  went  however,  and  brought  only  a  further  post- 
ponement, with  unpleasant  suspicion  of  an  entire  alteration  of 
our  plan  of  operations.    You  understand,  we  (Viele's  Brigade) 
want  to  be  doing  something  on  our  own  hook,  as  the  first  inten- 
tion was  that  we  should,  (after  helping  to  take  and  secure  Hilton 
Head),  so  that  we  could  be  a  little  army  by  ourselves,  and  make 
our  own  plans  and  find  out  how  much  we  could  do.    At  present 
we  have  assurances,  which  we  almost  rely  upon,  that  this  will 
be  done  after  all,  and  that  we  are  only  waiting  to  sink  the  stone 
Heet  and  to  finish  up  the  business  of  Fort  Pulaski,  before  branch- 
ing off  on  our  own  private  campaign.    The  entire  2d  Brigade 
is  gone  to  Beaufort  (perhaps  I  told  you  that  before),  and  one 
of  our  regiments  and  one  of  the  3rd  Brigade  have  also  been 
detached  and  are  stationed  on  Tybee  Island,  convenient  to  Pulaski. 
The  signal  officers  communicate  constantly,  by  two  intermediate 
stations,  between  here  and  Beaufort.    One  of  the  greatest  amuse- 
ments we  have  now  is  with  the  contrabands,  that  come  to  the  staff 
camp,  in  charge  of  the  picket  just  opposite  to  where  we  are  located; 
particularly  as  the  General  has  a  great  taste  for  drawing  out  the 
fun  in  anybody's  character  and  turning  it  round  to  look  at  it 
all  over.    The  last,  this  morning,  who  had  run  away  from  a 
plantation  on  the  Main,  was  a  rather  loaferish  looking  boy 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  a  younger  companion.  Both 
looked  pretty  sleek  and  as  if  they  knew  how  to  find  the  good 
things  to  eat,  if  there  were  any  round.    Says  the  General,  "  What 
would  you  do  if  we  were  to  go  away  from  here  and  your  white 
folks  come  back?  "    The  nig  first  looked  puzzled,  then  suddenly 
very  sober  in  addition,  "  Wha'  ?  you  go  'way  from  he'  ?  "  "  Yes." 
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"  And  dey  come  back?  "  "  Yes."  "  Wha'  ?  Come  back.  An' 
you  go  'way?    Do'  no  wha'  to  tink  'bout  dat.    Wha'  come 

back?  Christ!  " 

It's  not  a  bad  idea,  that  of  Governor  Andrew's,  for  you  to 
take  a  U.  S.  Quarter  Master's  appointment  and  be  stationed  in 
Boston  this  winter.  Though  you'd  like  better  on  some  accounts 
to  be  in  the  field,  of  course,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
comfortable  for  Miss  McGregor,  and  there's  no  doubt  you  could 
do  service  enough,  acting  both  for  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, to  make  it  well  worth  while.  Weather  here  now  is  very 
fine,  warm  and  sunny  in  day,  no  overcoats  needed  till  sunset  or 
thereabout,  and  nights  cold  but  comfortable  with  hay  stuffed 
bedding  and  plenty  of  blankets.  If  you  have  not  yet  sent  off 
the  things  I  asked  you  for  in  my  last  by  express,  please  put  in 
'package  a  ream  of  small  letter  paper,  same  size  as  this.  .  .  . 

Jno.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

New  York,  Thursday  19,  [December,  i86i?].i 

Dear  Charles,  —  How  do  your  Quarter  Master  projects  get 
on?  Mine  are  yet  in  the  same  condition  of  uncertainty  and 
waiting. 

Yesterday  a  man  came  to  see  me  who  said  he  was  H.  B.  Ayer, 
of  Manchester,  that  he  was  some  relative  of  Ben  F.  Ayer  who 
used  to  live  there,  and  that  he  knew  you  and  of  your  intimacy 
with  Ben  Ayer.  Said  he  was  a  Doctor,  graduated  at  Edinboro, 
went  South  to  New  Orleans  last  winter  to  attend  lectures  in 
Medical  College,  went  into  dentistry  business  —  was  impressed 
into  Confederate  army,  as  Assistant  Surgeon,  under  pain  of  being 
shot  for  an  Abolitionist,  was  at  Bull  Run,  went  back  to  Louisiana, 
came  up  to  Missouri,  was  at  the  battle  of  Springfield,^  came 
north,  and  wanted  some  help  (money)  to  get  back  to  his  friends 
in  Manchester.  He  is  certainly  an  imposter  and  as  full  of  lies 
as  he  can  stick,  tho'  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  H.  B.  Ayer  of 
Manchester  or  that  he  has  been  in  New  Orleans.  But  I  think 
it  exceedingly  likely  that  he  is  a  spy,  and  that  he  means  to  go 
back  South  after  staying  here  a  while.  I  gave  information  of 
him  at  the  Superintendent's  of  police  office,  and  they  told  me 
if  I  came  across  him  again  to  give  him  at  once  to  a  policeman 
and  have  him  taken  down  to  the  office.    I  have  no  doubt  he 

1  The  19th  of  June,  1862,  fell  on  a  Thursday,  but  the  letter  was  probably 
written  in  1861. 

2  October,  1861. 
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will  go  to  Manchester  in  a  few  days.  He  asked  for  you,  where 
you  lived  now,  etc.  If  you  see  him,  have  him  nabbed  and 
examined  by  the  experts.  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing 
to  have  somebody  on  the  lookout  for  him  in  Manchester. 

I  expect  Ned  today,  he  has  got  a  good  regiment  to  begin  with. 
Yours, 

John. 

From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Camp  Brightwood,  D.  C,  36  Regt.  N.  Y.  V 
Christmas  Eve,  [1861]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  wish  I  was  stretching  my  legs  under  your 
mahogany  tonight  as  a  year  ago,  instead  of  squatting  here  in 
my  tent.  Some  diff'  twixt  that  and  this.  Here  we  sit.  Captain 
Ulshoeffer  ^  and  I,  mulling  over  a  small  magnum  of  punch,  and 
the  recollections  of  what  has  been,  and  hopes  of  what  may  be.  .  .  . 
Pen  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  while  he  was  in  Washington.  Unfor- 
tunately being  without  an  assistant,  I  could  get  but  little  time 
in  town.  Once  though  I  got  Dr.  O'Leary  to  look  after  things, 
and  Pen  and  I  managed  to  have  a  small  celebration  at  Gautier's. 
He  went  off  in  first  rate  spirits. 

Hugh  and  the  horse  "  Dick  "  are  first-rate.  I  like  both  better 
every  day. 

Christmas  Night. 

Dear  Charles,  —  As  I  turned  the  page,  Ulshoeffer  and  I  lit 
fresh  cigars  and  when  we  had  finished  we  were  sleepy  enough  to 
turn  in  so  I  concluded  to  finish  my  letter  today. 

I  got  yours  of  the  23d  today.  Thank  you  much  for  box.  I 
shall  look  after  it  at  once.  I  suppose  it  was  addressed  as  usual 
to  248.  As  I  was  saying,  Hugh  and  the  pony  are  tip-top.  Hugh 
is  certainly  a  first  quality  groom.  You  have  no  idea  the  change 
he  has  wrought  already  not  only  in  Dick,  but  in  "  Romey."  He 
is  really  worth  double  since  he  took  him  in  hand.  He's  as 
round  as  a  barrel  and  as  full  of  life  as  he  can  stick.  He  has 
the  same  quantity  of  feed  as  before,  but  is  sleek  and  shiny  as 
if  he  had  twice  the  quantity.  Dick  too  is  coming  right.  I  don't 
believe  you'll  know  him.  I  thought  him  rather  hard  under  the 
saddle  at  first,  after  riding  Romey,  but  as  I  get  used  to  his  gait  I 
like  him  much.    He  has  a  fine  strong  tread  and  under  the  curb, 

1  William  G.  Ulshoeffer,  of  Co.  H,  but  originally  adjutant  of  the  36th 
Regt. 
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is  coming  into  style  well.  Hugh  looks  after  all  my  traps  with  a 
will.  Always  at  something  and  as  quiet  as  possible.  He  is  just 
the  kind  of  man  I  wanted.  When  are  you  coming  on  again? 
Pen  seemed  to  think  you  would  very  soon.  If  you  dOj  don't 
fail  to  spend  a  night  out  here,  and  more  if  you  can.  We  will 
take  out  the  horses  together.  I'll  give  you  a  more  comfortable 
bed  too.  I  have  built  and  moved  into  a  magnificent  hut,  nine 
ft.  by  sixteen,  built  of  boards.  It  is  actually  luxurious.  I  have 
picked  up  the  remains  of  an  old  Franklin  stove,  and  am  at 
present  struggling  with  it,  as  to  whether  I  shall  get  more  comfort 
or  smoke  from  it.  Thus  far  it  has  been  about  an  even  thing, 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  smoke,  but  I  think  I'm  beginning  to  gain 
on  it.  I  have  attacked  in  the  rear,  and  by  lengthening  the  pipe, 
am  gradually  circumventing  it.  It  is  a  mighty  comfortable  home- 
like looking  thing,  and  I  am  bound  to  make  it  work  if  pos- 
sible. ...  I  try  to  imagine  I'm  smoking  pipes  with  you,  and 
talking  over  the  prospect  of  a  scrimmage  with  England.  Looks 
though  something's  brewing,  doesn't  it?  Well  let's  go  in.  No 
backing  out.  Better  have  it  out  with  her  now  than  put  it  off, 
by  any  stooping.  Don't  you  think  so?  A  thousand  times  better 
be  whipped  even,  than  submit  to  dictation.  Well,  if  it  comes, 
we've  got  a  strange  time  ahead,  haven't  we?  Come  along  before 
great  while.    Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Ned. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Hilton  Head,  December  27th,  '61. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  received  yours  of  the  i8th  this  morning 
by  Ocean  Queen.  You  must  before  now  have  received  my  reply 
to  your  letter  of  the  9th  and  box  of  "  relics  "  by  express.  I  get 
the  papers  too  which  you  send,  and  they  are  a  great  luxury' — 
next  to  letters.  I  know  how  you  must  have  felt  about  setting  our 
good  little  Pen  —  God  bless  him  and  keep  him  safe  —  off  to  his 
Regiment.  Do  write  me  in  your  next  the  name  of  his  Colonel  and 
Brigadier  General,  also  where  Ned's  Regiment  is  located.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  from  him.  Did  Pen  get  a  little  note  from  me,  im- 
mediately after  the  capture  of  Port  Royal?  I  hope  he  did,  for  I 
don't  want  him  to  think  I  did  not  remember  him.  I'm  still 
afraid  he  will  find  a  lieutenant's  work  too  hard.  Can't  you  pick 
up  a  place  for  him  as  aid  to  some  good  Brigadier  General?  I 
shall  watch  out  for  him  here,  if  there  is  any  vacancy  of  that  kind 
on  General  Viele's  Staff.    Would  he  like  it?    I'm  glad  you  think 
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as  you  do  about  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  your  self. 
It  requires,  I  am  sure,  too  much  preliminary  study  and  military 
training  for  a  civilian  to  make  a  good  Brigadier  General,  and  I 
don't  believe  you  would  be  satisfied  with  a  Colonelcy.  I  con- 
tinue quite  well,  and  all  right  in  every  respect.  You  are  per- 
jectly  right  in  what  you  write  about  the  disposition  of  our  forces 
on  the  Potomac,  and  intended  movements.  I  believe  our  chiefs 
know  what  they  are  about.  If  Meigs  puts  in  the  Q.  M.  Depart- 
ment how  I  should  Hke  to  have  you  sent  to  this  Division.  I 
believe  General  Viele  will  certainly  command  a  division  before 
the  war  is  over  and  this,  of  course,  is  most  likely  to  be  the  one. 
I  have  not  yet  been  up  to  Beaufort;  nor  indeed  off  the  island  of 
Hilton  Head,  though  I  know  the  paths  all  over  here  pretty  well, 
but  expect  to  go  up  to  B.  within  a  week  —  as  soon  as  we  get 
the  busy  work  done  of  squaring  up  monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly 
reports  and  returns,  about  which,  together  with  musters  and 
inspections,  everybody  is  occupied  just  now.  It's  nearly  twelve 
(midnight)  and  I  hope  to  get  this  off  by  the  Ariel  if  I  can  get 
down  to  beach  and  off  in  a  boat  to  the  Steamer  by  reveille  to- 
morrow morning.  .  .  . 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 


From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Camp  Brightwood,  D.  C,  36  Regt.  N.  Y.  V.,  January  2d.  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Happy  New  Year.  The  box  which  arrived 
after  considerable  delay  of  course,  in  Washington,  did  help  vastly 
in  celebrating.  Most  acceptable  fluids  and  segars,  though  you 
may  rest  assured  I  did  not  [put]  such  like  by  any  means  on 
general  tap.  And  such  another  celebrating  you  never  saw,  as 
took  place  on  New  Year's  Eve  in  the  "  Bloody  36th  "  as  some 
pussons  in  the  vicinity  style  it.  I'd  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
have  had  you  here. 

Your  humble  servant  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  officers, 
was  serenaded  about  one  o'clock  a.m.  ist  January,  '62,  and  with 
really  very  good  music  too.  Then  followed  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies. But  altogether  I  never  saw  such  a  New  Year's  Eve  before. 
I  thought  I  had  seen  some  things  among  medical  students,  in  slums, 
etc.,  etc.,  but  this  beat  anything  yet. 

Hugh,  hearing  some  slight  noise  in  my  cabin,  concluded  there 
was  a  free  fight  going  on,  shook  himself  out  of  his  blankets,  and 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  on  the  boards,  fully  prepared  to 
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sail  in,  to  the  boisterous  amusement  of  the  assembled  company, 
who  insisted  on  his  dancing  "  The  Irishman's  Shanty,"  which  the 
orchestra  performed  with  tremendous  effect. 

Hugh  was  also  much  disappointed  that  you  were  not  here  to 
witness  celebration  and  laugh  over  it  with  Mr.  Hovey  after- 
wards. Hugh  seems  to  like  it  here  much  and  he  is  a  capital 
fellow.  When  are  you  coming  on?  Sally  writes  me  that  she 
had  some  beautiful  presents  from  Mary  and  yourself.  We  are 
getting  the  men  into  winter  quarters  as  rapidly  as  possible,  though 
it  is  pretty  slow  work  at  best. 

Ned.^ 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Hilton  Head,  January  8th,  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  got  your  letter  of  the  30th  December  yes- 
terday by  the  Atlantic.  Thank  you  for  attending  to  all  my 
requests.  I  had  also  received  your  last  letter  in  which  you  told 
me  that  Pen  had  gotten  his  Commission  and  gone  to  Washington  to 
join  [his]  regiment.  That  letter  I  also  replied  to  by  Ocean 
Queen  of  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  The  letters  I  guess,  both  back 
and  forward,  have  all  come  to  hand,  but  the  parcel  which  you 
sent  me  by  Adams'  Express  about  the  24th  of  last  month,  con- 
taining socks,  box  of  "  pipes,"  etc.,  I  have  not  yet  received,  and 
they  do  not  know  anything  about  it  at  the  express  office  here. 
It's  somewhere  in  between,  I  guess,  and  will  come  along,  after 
a  while.  What  a  whelp  Gordon  is  to  bear  down  as  he  did,  or 
tried  to,  on  Pen.  I  spoke  about  Pen's  being  an  aid  on  General 
Staff  in  my  last.  What  do  you  and  he  think  of  it?  /  think  it 
would  be  better  and  more  satisfactory  to  him  altogether  if  he 
could  find  the  right  place  than  being  2nd  Lieutenant,  with  dis- 
tant prospect  of  being  Captain  of  Company  about  the  time 
the  war  is  over.  What  a  clever  letter  that  is  of  Seward's  to 
Mercier  in  reply  to  Thouvenel!  Better  I  think  than  the  one  in 
reply  to  Lord  John  Russell,  though  that  was  good.    On  the 

1  On  January  S  he  wrote: 

"  The  Colonel  yesterday  received  the  commission  of  one  Wm.  H.  Hall  as 
assistant  Surgeon  this  Regiment.  Said  Hall  has  not  yet  appeared.  I  trust 
he  is  something  decent. 

"I  had  quite  a  talk  with  General  Couch  yesterday  over  cigar.  He  says 
our  regiment  grows  smaller  every  month.  I  discharge  a  good  many  and 
recruits  come  very  hard. 

"  What  a  general  muss  things  seem  to  be  getting  into.  We'll  be  at  it  with 
England  yet.   Who  cares?  " 
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whole,  it  seems  to  me  the  arrangement  of  the  Trent  Affair  has 
been  made  in  a  handsome  manner  on  both  sides,  though  'twas  a 
confounded  unpleasant  thing  to  do.  But  we  could  not  avoid  it. 
How  much  more  sincere  and  friendly  the  tone  of  the  French 
communication  was,  too,  than  that  of  the  English.  One  of  the 
cleverest  things  in  Seward's  letter  is  that  last  sentence,  where  he 
reminds  Mercier  so  handsomely  of  the  time  when  the  French 
and  Americans  were  allies,  with  the  English  for  an  enemy. 

(Talking  of  Pen's  short  sight,  tell  him  and  Ned  both  to  carry 
an  extra  pair  of  glasses  constantly  in  pocket;  it's  no  trouble,  and 
might  save  a  great  deal  of  bother  at  the  wrong  minute.)  Here 
we  seem  to  be  constantly  getting  ready,  as  elsewhere,  tho'  for  my 
part  I  don't  feel  the  impatience  that  seems  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  public.  I  never  expected  the  war  to  last  a  day  less 
than  three  years,  and  I  know  all  the  difficulties  of  transportation, 
etc.,  and  all  the  preparation  the  troops  still  require  before  they 
can  be  relied  on  for  extensive  operations.  So  I  think  we  are 
going  on  well,  or  rather  have  faith  that  we're  going  io  go.  You've 
seen  the  account  I  suppose  of  our  last  skirmish  down  here.  The 
enemy  had  been  threatening  General  Stevens'  brigade,  at  Beau- 
fort, particularly  with  a  battery  some  ten  miles  up  the  river  at 
Port  Royal  Ferry.  So  he  sent  down  for  a  couple  of  our  regi- 
ments to  help  him  take  it.  General  Sherman  sent  up  the  47th  and 
48th  N.  York  on  31st  December  and  then  went  up  himself,  leav- 
ing General  Viele  in  command  here.  Next  day  January  ist  we 
heard  the  big  guns  all  the  morning  (our  people  taking  the 
battery  with  help  of  gunboats),  and  next  day  (2nd)  the  big  guns 
again  from  boats  shelling  the  woods  as  our  regiments  returned 
to  Beaufort.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  battle,  though  we  brought 
away  the  enemy's  cannon  (the  only  siege  gun  they  had  in  the 
battery)  and  killed  a  good  lot  of  them  with  loss  of  only  two 
or  three  on  our  side.  The  47th  and  48th  have  now  returned, 
and  the  55th  Pennsylvania  is  also  attached  to  the  Brigade,  so 
that  we  have  now  five  regiments  again  in  camp,  beside  the  46th 
N.  Y.  which  belongs  to  us,  but  is  now  detached  and  stationed 
for  the  present  on  Tybee  Island. 
Write  every  time  you  can.    Your  affectionate  brother, 

John. 

Hilton  Head,  January  nth,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  — I  have  just  heard  that  a  mail  is  expected 
to  leave  at  4  a.m.  tomorrow,  and  I  try  to  get  in  a  letter  edge- 
wise, tho'  it's  pretty  late  now.    I  write  more  particularly  about 
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Pen  and  his  prospects  of  getting  a  post  as  General's  Aid-de- 
Camp,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last.  I've  been  thinking  of  it 
a  good  deal  more  since  then.  I  asked  you  whether  he  would 
not  like  to  come  on  General  Viele's  Staff  as  aid.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  better  chance  for  him,  and  that  he  is  admirably 
qualified  for  it  —  prompt,  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  accustomed  to 
transmitting  and  carrying  out  the  orders  of  others,  and  knows 
enough  of  tactics  already  (doesn't  he?)  to  be  of  good  service  in 
the  field.  I  see  it  more  since  we  have  been  having  Brigade  drills 
and  evolutions  so  much  (daily  now).  You  know  too  how  much 
relief  it  would  be  to  me  to  have  him  where  I  could  look  after 
him  and  be  ready  to  take  care  of  him  if  he  were  sick.  I  think 
too  he'd  like  General  Viele  and  that  Viele  would  like  him.  Now 
let  me  know  at  once  what  you  think  of  it,  and  whether  he  would 
like  it.  I've  little  doubt  that  I  could  get  him  the  appointment 
if  he  would  like  it.    At  any  rate  I  wish  he  would  let  me  try. 

We've  got  two  Lowe's  balloon  gas  generators  here  (they  came 
in  the  Atlantic),  and  a  Lowe's  balloon,  which  is  now  swaying 
about  over  General  Sherman's  headquarters  on  its  first  trial 
inflation.  I  don't  yet  get  the  box  you  sent  me  by  express.  They 
told  me,  at  the  express  office  here,  that  everything  for  this  port 
was  cleared  out  of  the  New  York  offices  up  to  January  3d  and 
the  McClellan  has  arrived  since  with  dates  to  the  5th.  So  that 
it  probably  (according  to  their  story)  got  stuck  in  the  Boston 
office,  or  somewhere  between  that  and  New  York. 

The  weather  here  now  is  wonderfully  mild.  I've  just  gotten 
a  little  tent  stove  from  New  York,  like  the  rest  of  the  staff,  but 
it  feels  now  as  if  we  should  never  want  them  again  though  it 
was  so  cold  in  December. 

I've  just  got  a  new  contraband  servant  (came  over  from 
Bluff  ton  on  the  main),  in  place  of  my  first  one  who  proved  too 
dismally  stupid  and  African  to  do  anything  without  being  told 
over  again  every  day.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  bright  and 
quick  enough,  and  I  guess  the  new  one  is  of  that  sort,  by  the 
way  he  goes  to  work.  We  let  the  nigs  come  in  now,  whenever 
they  want  to  go  to  work  or  into  service,  but  don't  let  them  out 
again,  except  those  that  come  to  trade  chickens  and  sweet  pota- 
toes off  their  farms.  How  the  time  gets  on!  I  never  knew  it 
go  faster  than  it  does  here.  Though  we  don't  seem  to  be  doing 
anything  to  the  folks  up  North,  night  always  comes  unexpectedly 
to  me,  and  before  I've  gotten  through  with  all  I  meant  to  do. 
I  wrote  to  Ned  the  other  day.  Hope  he'll  get  it.  Addressed 
to  him  at  Camp  Brightwood,  Washington.  Your  affectionate 
Brother,  Jno.  C.  D.,  Jr. 
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Hilton  Head,  Sunday,  January  19th,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  —  A  week  ago  today  I  received  by  the  Con- 
necticut your  letter  of  December  21st  with  father's  of  same 
date  —  your  letter  containing  express  Co/s  receipt  for  parcel 
(containing  socks,  currycomb  and  brush,  cigars,  etc.)  which  has 
not  yet  come  to  hand.  On  inquiring  several  times  at  the  express 
office  here  they  told  me  that  a  vessel  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  express  matter  had  left  Fortress  Monroe  for  this  port  the 
latter  part  of  December,  was  damaged  at  sea  and  obliged  to  put 
back  to  Baltimore  for  repairs,  but  would  come  out  again  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  my  parcel,  with  many  other  missing  ones, 
was  probably  on  board  of  her.  But  the  S.  R.  Spalding  came  in 
day  before  yesterady  from  Fortress  Monroe  with  2000  packages 
of  express  matter  (they  say  the  delayed  packages),  and  there  is 
nothing  for  me  among  them  —  at  least  so  says  Lieutenant  Gould 
who  has  just  come  up  from  looking  over  the  way  bill. 

Two  days  ago  I  received  by  Baltic  yours  of  January  4th  with 
World  newspapers  gi\'ing  account  General  Pope's  cutting  out 
expedition,  and  young  Amory's  ^  Cavalry  Charge;  and  today  got 
your  second  package  by  express  containing  linen  drawers,  rug 
(elegant,  that  is),  horse  comb,  note-papei,  hooks  and  stamped 
envelopes.  Thank  you  for  all  of  them.  Envelopes  I  had  on 
hand  but  will  no  doubt  use  them  all,  and  yours  too,  before  I 
get  through.  Got  a  letter  too  from  Pen.  in  which  he  sa^'s  if  I 
succeed  in  getting  him  on  to  General  Viele's  Staff  he  "  would  be 
transferred  most  willingly,''  and  I  gather  from  what  you  say 
that  if  he  had  his  free  choice  he  would  rather  prefer  to  be  on 
the  Hne  among  his  young  comrades  than  on  the  General  Staff. 
Now  I  have  not  done  anything  decisive  about  it  because  I  did 
not  like  to,  without  knowing  exactly  whether  Pen  would,  of 
himself,  like  best  to  take  that  position.  (It  would  be  a  much 
more  comfortable  one,  you  know,  than  in  the  line.)  And  shall 
not  of  course  do  anything  else  about  it  until  I  hear  from  you 
more  positively  about  Pen's  plans.  If  he  wants  a  place  here  I 
thijik  I  can  get  it,  tho'  of  course  am  not  sure. 

The  First  Mass.  Cavalry,  or  rather  about  700  of  them,  have 
arrived  here  on  the  Baltic,  under  command  of  Colonel  Williams  - 
—  of  Regular  Army,  a  Virginian  by  birth.  I  think  we  shall 
move  now,  positively,  within  a  few  days,  and  when  I  next  write 
shall  have  more  news  to  tell.    General  Viele's  Command  is 

1  Copley  Amor>^  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4tli  Cavalry.    Died  in  1879. 

2  Robert  Williams  (1829-1901). 
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worth  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  day  it  disembarked  November 
9th.  He  keeps  it  well  "  shaken  up  "  all  the  time  and  the  im- 
provement, both  in  drill  and  in  moral  discipline  and  general 
bearing  is  very  marked.  I  have  much  curiosity  to  see  the  Mass. 
Cavalry  who  are  stationed  now  at  "  Seabrook  Ferry  "  —  on  north- 
western corner  of  the  island,  about  3^  miles  from  here.  They 
and  Hamilton's  Battery  (horse  artillery)  I  hope  will  do  execution. 
Of  the  infantry  regiments  in  our  Brigade  /  depend  more  on  the 
New  Hampshire  regiment  (3d)  ^  than  any  other  —  though  the 
General  thinks  a  great  deal  also  of  the  N.  York  48th.^  We 
have  also  a  German  Regiment  (46th  N.  Y.)  ^  which  is  Ai,  but 
that  is  now  down  on  Tybee  Island  and  we  don't  know  whether 
we  shall  get  it  back  again  in  time  to  move  with  us  or  not.  .  .  . 

JNO.  C.  D.,  Jr. 


From  George  Leonard  Andrews.* 

Cantonment  Hicks,  Frederic,  Md., 
January  27,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Yours  of  the  23d  was  duly  received,  also  your 
three  telegrams.  From  my  location  at  the  time  and  from  one 
or  two  other  circumstances,  I  was  unable  to  answer  your  tele- 
grams as  promptly  as  I  could  wish.  I  telegraphed  in  answer 
to  your  last,  that  I  could  not  agree  to  accept  at  present.  I  have 
since  carefully  considered  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  my 
accepting  the  command  of  the  twentieth  regiment.  I  have  in 
many  respects  a  high  opinion  of  the  regiment,  and  am  much  in- 
debted to  yourself  for  the  interest  which  you  are  good  enough 
to  take  in  the  matter  on  my  account.  I  do  not  think  I  am  dis- 
posed to  shrink  from  any  duty  either  to  the  State  or  to  the 
country.  I  cannot  now  give  you  all  the  Reasons  which  now 
influence  me  in  this  matter. 

You  know  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  officers  of  the  Second 
regiment  toward  me.®  I  have  reason  to  think  that  I  could  not 
leave  this  regiment  to  go  to  another  without  serious  injury  to 
the  former,  which  I  regard  as  the  only  tolerably  well  disciplined 
volunteer  regiment  that  I  have  seen.    My  present  rank  and  po- 

1  Enoch  Q.  Fellows,  colonel. 

2  James  H.  Perry,  colonel. 

3  Known  as  the  "Fremont  Regiment,"  Rudolph  Rosa,  colonel. 
*  George  Leonard  Andrews  (1828-1899). 

5  The  Second  was  Gordon's  regiment. 
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sition  here  are  such  as  to  give  me  very  good  opportunities  for 
usefulness  and  distinction;  in  fact  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
not  quite  as  good  as  any  that  I  should  have  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment.  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  opinion  that  Colonel  Lee's  ^ 
friends  will  make  a  great  effort  to  have  him  restored  to  his  old 
command  as  soon  as  he  is  exchanged.  His  promotion  cannot  I 
take  it  be  a  certainty. 

The  twentieth  has,  I  am  told,  but  615  men,  leaving  three  to 
four  hundred  to  recruit  and  discipline  in  the  short  time  which, 
from  present  indications,  remains  before  an  advance.  The  regi- 
ment having  been  one  of  the  later  ones  in  service  and  never 
having  been  full,  it  will  be  disbanded  earlier  than  those  longer 
in  the  field.  If  it  was  probable  that  the  present  number  of 
regiments  would  be  kept  in  the  field  for  any  considerable  time, 
these  objections  would  to  some  extent  be  removed.  But  this  I 
look  upon  as  impossible.  If  owing  to  Colonel  Lee's  exchange  I 
should  be  obliged  to  oppose  him  or  to  go  into  another  regiment, 
there  to  repeat  the  drudgery  of  bringing  a  volunteer  regiment 
into  a  tolerable  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency,  I  should  feel 
myself  placed  in  a  position  which  would  be  very  unpleasant  and 
unjust  to  me. 

Upon  the  whole  I  do  not  see  now  that  it  would  be  best  for 
me  to  accept  the  command  of  the  twentieth  regiment.  Very 
truly  yours, 

Geo.  L.  Andrews. 


From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Dawfuskie  I.,  February  12th,  '62. 

Dear  Charles.  —  I  have  received  yours  of  January  14th  and 
January  30th,  the  last  only  a  few  days  ago,  as  well  as  Pen's 
of  January  6th  and  29th,  but  actually  have  been  too  busy  since 
to  answer  them  in  time  for  the  last  mail  by  Baltic.  The  chance 
for  Pen  to  get  on  General  Viele's  Staff,  which  I  hoped  to  be 
immediate  is  not  yet  open,  or  rather  the  one  which  was  open 
when  I  first  began  to  write  about  it,  is  filled,  and  there  is  no 
vacancy  there  now  for  the  present.  There  is  another  chance  of 
similar  kind,  however,  which  I  have  good  hopes  of  for  him,  i.e. 
as  Aid  to  General  Gilmore,  formerly  Captain  U.  S.  Engineers, 
recently  appointed  Brigadier  General  by  General  Sherman.  As 
the  appointment,  made  in  that  way  is  quite  irregular  (though 

1  William  Raymond  Lee  (1807-1891). 
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warranted  by  the  circumstances),  General  Gilmore  has  not  yet 
done  anything  toward  selecting  his  staff,  preferring  to  wait  until 
he  feels  certain  of  being  confirmed  in  his  appointment.^  He  is 
with  us  now,  in  our  mess  on  the  island,  and  I  like  him  very  much, 
and  shall  try  to  get  Pen  in  as  his  Aid  when  the  time  comes. 
One  of  General  Viele's  Aids,  also,  is  ill,  and  is  going  home  in  the 
Atlantic;  but  I  think  will  recover  soon  and  return  to  his  post 
by  return  trip  of  steamer.  Still  he  may  not;  and  if  so,  'twill 
make  another  chance  for  Pen.  He'll  get  all  right  before  long, 
in  one  way  or  another,  I  am  sure.  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  he 
is  actually  commissioned. 

You  see  we've  changed  our  quarters  since  I  last  wrote  you. 
The  last  of  January  we  left  our  camp  (i.e.  the  General,  one  of 
his  Aids  and  myself)  and,  with  one  of  the  regiments  of  our 
Brigade  (48th  N.  Y.)  marched  to  Seabrook's  on  Hilton  Head 
where  there  is  a  pier  for  loading  and  unloading  (and  a  great 
coal  yard  for  the  steamers).  Two  gunboats  preceded  us,  then 
came  a  kind  of  Staten  Island  Ferry  boat  (the  Mayflower) ,  with 
part  of  Serrell's  Engineer  Regiment  on  board,  towing  a  lot  of 
flat  boats  with  cannon  and  mortars  and  wheel  barrows,  then  we 
on  the  W infield  Scott  (iron  steamship,  cracked  and  nearly  lost 
on  the  passage  down  here  from  Hampton  Roads  in  November) 
with  the  48th,  and  towing  a  schooner  loaded  with  more  siege 
guns  and  howitzers.  So  we  paddled  up  Scull  Creek  into  Coli- 
bogue  Sound  to  the  northern  end  of  Dawfuskie  Island.  Next 
day  started  for  southern  end  of  same  through  Cooper  River  and 
a  creek  they  call  "  Pull  and  be  Damned  "  and  don't  do  it  half 
justice.  It's  a  most  curious  country  about  here.  A  perfect 
labyrinth  of  creeks  and  inlets  and  islands,  little  and  big.  The 
map  on  the  other  side  hardly  shows  you  more  than  a  sketch  of 
it.  And  when  the  tide  comes  in  at  both  ends  of  Dawfuskie  or 
Turtle  Island,  and  gets  into  the  creeks,  it  doesn't  know  which 
way  to  run,  and  often  runs  both  ways  at  once.  Consequently 
when  the  channel  is  narrow  and  crooked  and  deep,  a  boat  stands 
a  good  chance  of  going  any  way  but  the  one  she  wants  to.  So 
the  gunboats  went  on  first,  as  before,  through  the  windings  of 
the  Creek,  getting  stuck  and  hauling  off,  and  so  on,  then  the 
'Mayflower  with  the  schooner  (which  had  been  transferred  to 
her)  and  the  flatboats  with  guns,  in  tow,  and  we  followed  on  in 
Winfield  Scott,  the  biggest  and  longest  of  all.  But  we  didn't 
get  far,  for  we  went  aground  at  the  first  sharp  turn  near  the 
northern  end  of  Long  Pine  Island,  just  where  you  see  the  ^ 

1  Quincy  Adams  Gillmore.   He  became  Brigadier  General  April  28,  1862. 
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on  map,  and  could  not  get  off  at  high  tide  with  all  the  struggles 
and  paddling  in  the  world.  Consequently,  as  we  were  stuck 
amidships,  with  bow  and  stern  in  deep  water,  when  the  tide  began 
to  go  out,  the  ship  began  to  crack  and  split  in  a  style  that  showed 
she  would  not  much  longer  afford  any  entertainment  to  men 
and  horses  —  sides  and  deck  opening  with  every  crack,  as  bow 
and  stern  settled  down.  So  we  all  had  to  pitch  ourselves  out 
onto  Pine  Island,  a  delightful  spot  of  perfectly  flat  ground, 
(except  what  was  marsh)  covered  with  long  grass  and  rushes, 
and  a  few  pines  toward  the  other  end  to  account  for  its  name. 
We  waited  there  all  day,  helpless  as  so  many  bricks,  seeing  the 
Scott  gradually  come  apart,  and  were  glad  enough  toward  night 
to  see  the  Mayflower  paddling  back  to  take  us  off  our  desert 
island.  I  walked  our  three  horses  into  the  water  up  to  my 
hips  and  got  them  slung  on  board  and  next  morning  we  were 
brought  back,  to  the  second  landing  on  the  island  and  thence 
made  our  way  up  to  w^here  we  are  now,  i.e.  at  the  house  marked 
"  Hdquarters  "  at  southern  end  of  Dawfuskie.  It's  a  tolerably 
good  place  (the  house)  for  campaign  quarters  tho'  not  the  thing 
for  a  steady  residence.  In  one  thing,  though,  it's  better  than 
any  place  I've  seen  here  yet,  i.e.  it's  seated  on  a  little  knoll, 
and  from  the  portico  in  front  we  see  Fort  Pulaski  on  the  left 
and  the  spires  of  Savannah  up  the  river  to  the  right.  This 
morning  I  saw  them  distinctly  elevate  a  barbette  gun  to  fire 
upon  some  of  our  small  boats,  which  were  taking  soundings,  and 
the  gunner  sighting  the  piece  before  its  discharge  (through  my 
glass,  of  course).  We  have  on  the  island  with  us  one  regi- 
ment (48th  N.  Y.) — three  companies  Rhode  Island  Artillery, 
three  do.  7th  Connecticut  Infantry,  and  two  do.  Serrell's  En- 
gineers. Our  object  was  to  establish  a  battery  on  Savannah 
River  above  Fort  Pulaski,  which  was  done  today,  at  Venus' 
Point,  on  Jones'  Island.  You  see  there  was  quite  a  good  thing 
done  in  preparation  fully  four  or  five  weeks  ago.  The  enemy, 
after  our  taking  Hilton  Head,  had  blocked  up  "  Wall's  Cut,"  so 
as  to  prevent  our  getting  into  Savannah  River  without  passing 
Fort  Pulaski.  Wall's  Cut  is  an  artificial  canal  about  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  dug  many  years  ago  between  what  is  now  Turtle 
Island  and  the  Main  land,  which  allowed  the  Savannah  and 
Charleston  steamboats  to  make  the  entire  passage  through  into 
Broad  River  without  going  outside  and  being  exposed  to  the 
weather.  As  this  afforded  us  an  approach  to  Savannah,  the 
enemy  sunk  an  old  hulk  crosswise  in  the  cut  and  fastened  it 
with  fifty  heavy  piles  driven  into  the  mud.    But  a  party  of  our 
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men  under  Major  Beard  went  up  and  rigged  a  kind  of  frame 
work  with  a  crosscut  saw  at  the  bottom,  hung  it  on  the  top  of 
the  piles,  sawed  them  off,  one  after  the  other  below  the  mud, 
and  swung  the  old  hulk  round  endwise  and  fastened  her  in  her 
new  position  with  some  of  the  spare  piles.  This  took  about 
three  weeks  steady  work,  and  so  confident  were  the  enemy  that 
the  cut  was  fully  protected  that  the  working  party  was  not  once 
disturbed.  I  went  through  the  cut  soon  after  our  arrival  and 
landed  at  one  end  of  it,  where  a  little  hut  built  by  our  pickets 
had  been  burned  by  the  enemy  on  a  subsequent  visit.  It  was  as 
dismal  a  looking  place  as  I  ever  saw.  Imagine  it  to  be  one  of 
these  interminable  creeks,  each  one  like  all  the  rest,  enclosing 
low  and  perfectly  flat  islands,  with  banks  of  pure  mud,  and 
covered  only  with  tall  rushes  just  high  enough  to  conceal  every 
thing  from  those  on  the  boats.  Even  from  the  portico  of  our 
house,  our  gunboats  (three  or  four  of  them  are  'round  all  the 
time)  look  as  if  they  were  lying  in  the  meadow  and  when  they 
move,  look  exactly  as  though  they  were  ploughing  through  the 
grass,  like  the  western  steamboats  that  would  run  wherever  the 
ground  was  "  a  little  damp."  It  was  a  tremendous  job  getting 
the  guns  into  position  on  Venus  Point.  They  had  to  be  towed 
in  fiats,  through  Wall's  Cut  and  Mud  River,  landed  on  the 
slimy  bank  of  Jones  Island,  and  carried  across  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile,  through  the  mud,  water  and  rushes,  on  gang  planks 
laid  down  in  front  of  the  wheels  and  taken  up  when  the  carriage 
Jiad  passed  over  them,  and  so  on.  The  work  was  mostly  done 
last  night.  Today  I  was  over  there,  and  appreciated  it  fully 
after  travelling  the  road  myself.  However  it's  worth  while. 
There  are  three  30-lb.  parrot  guns,  two  20-lb'rs,  and  an  8-inch 
howitzer,  looking  out  into  Savannah  River  and  ready  to  fix  the 
next  boat  that  tries  to  get  down  to  Fort  Pulaski.  General  Viele 
is  in  command  of  this  part  of  the  business  (north  bank  of 
Savannah  River) ;  General  Wright  with  2nd  Brigade  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  River  in  "  Wilmington  Narrows  "  —  stopped  by 
the  piles  which  they  found  driven  there  too  (as  in  Wall's  Cut). 
General  Stevens  with  3rd  Brigade  is  still  at  Beaufort,  and  Gen'l 
Sherman  is  buzzing  about  from  one  to  the  other.  One  of  our 
Regiments  (47th  N.  Y.)  ^  was  sent  to  Edisto  Island,  last  Mon- 
day, near  Charleston  —  I  suppose  to  be  ready  to  strike  at 
Charleston  and  Savannah  R.  R.  when  required.  Two  of  our 
Captains  pulled  across  to  "  McQueen's  Island "  this  p.m.  and 
cut  down  half  a  mile  of  the  Fort  Pulaski's  telegraph  wire,  and 

1  The  "  Washington  Greys,"  Colonel  Henry  Moore. 
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brought  it  home  in  a  boat.  I've  a  half  a  yard  of  it,  which  I 
will  keep  for  you.    Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

From  Henry  Rogers  Dalton.^ 

Fort  Runyan,  February  17,  '62. 

My  dear  Charles,  —  I  received  your  note  containing  watch 
case  all  right  on  Saturday  and  I'm  much  obliged. 

Here  am  I  seated  in  my  quarters  at  Fort  Runyan  as  "  Officer 
of  the  day "  of  this  garrison.^  "  Big  thing."  I  reported  on 
Saturday,  turned  out  with  my  Company  on  Sunday  and  [was] 
made  officer  of  the  day  on  Monday.  I  don't  know  anything  of 
the  duties  of  officer  of  the  day,  but  with  the  assistance  of  my 
fellow  officers,  who  are  very  much  disposed  to  assist  me  in  every 
way  I  have  got  along  till  now  (10^  o'clock  p.m.)  all  serene;  at  2 
A.M.,  however,  I'm  going  the  "  grand  rounds "  with  a  sergeant 
and  two  privates  who  probably  know,  much  better  than  I,  the 
business,  but  I'm  pretty  well  booked  up  by  Lieutenant  ^  Osgood 
and  I'm  going  it. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  much  more  cheerful  station  at  Ft. 
Albany  but  I  believe  I've  got  into  the  best  Company  (so  far 
as  agreeability  of  the  officers  go)  in  the  whole  regiment.  The 
Captain  is  an  educated  man  and  the  other  officers  are  straight- 
forward men  and  I  feel  confident  of  getting  on  first  rate. 

Colonel  Greene  *  I  liked  but  had  only  a  short  interview  with 
him.  I  The  rest  of  the  Staff  I've  not  yet  seen,  but  shall  visit 
Ft.  Albany  next  Sunday.  Tell  Sally  that  Lieutenant  Clark  ^  is 
to  be  quite  near  me.  I  hear  he  is  to  be  attached  to  Captain 
Buxton's  ®  Company  stationed  just  at  the  end  of  long  bridge  and 
you  know  Fort  Runyan  is  but  a  short  distance  beyond.  I  under- 
stand it's  a  good  Company.  I  hope  Theodore  will  come.  I 
don't  know  how  he  would  like  some  companies  here,  some  tough 
specimens  for  officers  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  studying  up  the 
Artillery  drill,  but  it^s  such  vile  weather  there's  no  chance  for 
driUing. 

^  He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  14th  Mass.  Regiment 
February  10,  1862. 

2  Fort  Runyan  was  an  earth-work  just  beyond  the  end  of  Long  Bridge, 
near  the  present  Arlington. 

3  James  M.  Osgood. 

4  William  Batchelder  Greene  (i 819-1878). 

5  Joseph  H.  Clark. 

6  Seth  S.  Buxton,  of  the  14th  Mass. 
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Great  thing  taking  Fort  Donelson  and  all  those  and  just  fol- 
lowing the  Burnside  victories  it  must  make  the  rebels  shake. 
Salutes  were  fired  all  about  here  this  afternoon  in  honor  of  the 
action  and  we  could  hear  men  cheering  at  Ft.  Albany.  Give  my 
love  to  Mary  and  tell  her  I  hope  to  get  a  letter  from  her  very 
soon,  and  let's  have  one  from  you  before  long.  Direct  to  Lieut. 
Henry  R.  Dalton,  Battery  C,  14th  Mass.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Pen. 

Tuesday  morning.  "  Grand  rounds  "  all  right.  I  found  I  knew 
more  about  it  than  the  sentinel  and  guard  themselves  and  made 
several  corrections.    Big  thing  from  the  West! 

Fort  Runyan,  February  26,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  —  We  have  just  received  orders  to  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  and  I  tell  you 
we  have  been  flying  round.  Where  we  are  to  go  and  when 
nobody  knows,  but  we're  ready  and  in  five  minutes  this  Co.  C 
would  be  in  line  should  the  long  roll  beat.  So  you  see  perhaps 
I've  not  lost  my  chance  of  fighting  after  all.  It's  raining  hard 
now  (half  past  6  p.m.)  and  (unless  marching  orders  come  before) 
we  are  to  be  reviewed  and  inspected  at  eight  this  evening  by 
Colonel  Greene.  My  notion  is  we  won't  go  for  a  day  or  two, 
if  we  are  to  be  sent  to  Manassas;  but  perhaps  the  fortifications 
on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  opposite  Portsville  are  to  be  attacked 
and  that  branch  of  the  rebel  Army  to  be  cut  off;  in  that  case 
I  presume  we  may  start  any  minute.  But  then  again  it  may 
all  blow  over.  Anyhow  our  men  are  "  itching  for  the  fight " 
and  the  drill  for  the  past  few  days  in  loading  and  firing  will 
make  them  confident.  Your  letter  reached  me  tonight  as  I  was 
getting  our  men  fitted  out  with  all  necessary  accoutrements.  .  .  . 

Pen. 

Il|  P.M 

Inspection  over.  No  orders  yet  and  now  perhaps  we  are  to 
wait  a  day  or  two,  for  the  roads  after  this  rain  will  be  vile. 
All  I  know  is  that  Co.  C.  is  to  be  one  of  the  companies  to  march 
when  the  Regiment  starts;  this  information  is  from  Headquarters 
so  we're  in  for  it  when  the  time  comes  and  all  ready  every  man. 
If  we  don't  start  tomorrow  I'll  write.    There's  to  be  a  big  move 
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immediately  that's  sure.  I'll  write  on  the  route  if  possible;  if 
not,  after  the  fight.    Love  to  father. 

Pen. 

Five  companies  of  this  regiment  march  and  Co.  C.  in  among 
that  five,  the  others  remain  to  guard  the  forts.  It's  still  rain- 
ing and  I  fear  the  roads  will  be  impassable  and  I  guess  the  long 
roll  will  not  disturb  my  slumbers  tonight. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Hilton  Head,  March  7th,  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  received  yours  of  the  14th  and  15th 
February. 

I'm  down  here  from  Dawfuskie  today,  windbound.  Was 
ordered  down  day  before  yesterday  to  sit  on  a  Board  of  Exami- 
nation about  a  medical  officer,  against  whom  charges  were  pre- 
ferred, and  have  not  been  able  to  go  back  since.  I  hate  being  kept 
down  here,  for  now  all  the  interest  of  the  position  is  transferred 
to  the  posts  of  Savannah  River  and  its  neighborhood.  You 
have  probably  seen  (but  perhaps  have  not  noticed)  that  we  have 
put  up  a  second  battery  since  the  one  I  wrote  you  about  on  Venus 
Point.  The  second  one  is  on  Bird  Island,  just  about  opposite  the 
Venus  Point  battery,  with  its  guns  looking  up  the  river.  We  are 
getting  ready,  also,  to  pound  away  at  Fort  Pulaski  from  Tybee 
Island,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  fairly  "  gobbled  "  by  the  time  another 
mail  starts  for  the  North.  But  for  my  part  I've  seen  so  many  un- 
expected delays  in  military  movements,  and  delays  which,  I  could 
see  myself,  were  perfectly  unavoidable,  that  I  don't  count  much 
on  future  dates,  though  I  think  the  thing  is  a  sure  one,  at  last. 
Splendid  news  from  the  west  and  Burnside,  is  it  not?  That  note 
of  General  Buckner,  announcing  his  acceptance  of  Grant's  "  Un- 
generous and  unchivalrous  terms,"  "  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  Confederate  arms,"  is  racy  beyond  comparison. 
As  the  Tribune  says,  it's  enough  to  "  raise  a  grin  on  a  horse- 
block." The  promptitude,  too,  with  which  the  snarling  surrender 
was  elicited  by  General  Grant's  note  or  rather  its  postscript,  in 
which  he  says  "  I  propose  to  move  on  your  works  immediately," 
is  a  feature  for  the  comic  periodicals.  General  Butler  and  his 
troops  are  here,  with  a  big  hole  in  the  Mississippi  bottom.  She 
ran  on  a  shoal  just  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  Captain  dropped  his 
anchor  (I  don't  know  what  for)  over  her  bows,  and  when  the 
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tide  began  to  "  hist "  her  along,  it  "  histed  "  her  onto  the  iron 
fluke,  which  went  through  her  bottom,  like  a  bayonet  through  a 
breadbox.  So  the  General  put  in  here  in  distress,  and  they  have 
been  trying  to  see  if  they  can't  mend  her  up,  and  set  her  going 
again.  But  I  suspect  it's  a  bad  job,  and  he'll  have  to  take  some 
other  vessel.  This  delay  is  a  great  pity,  as  I  suppose  the  force 
will  be  badly  wanted  down  there  to  come  up  about  the  time 
the  other  Mississippi  fleet  is  dropping  down  from  above.  I  saw 
Sanborn  yesterday,  who  is  with  the  expedition  as  Surgeon  to  the 
31st  Massachusetts.  He  was  very  despondent  about  the  acci- 
dent and  said  he  thought  most  of  the  officers  would  refuse  to 
bring  their  men  onto  the  vessel  again,  if  it  was  attempted  to 
patch  her  up  and  send  her  along.  I  am  very  glad  you  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  tax  bill.  There's  no 
getting  on  without  the  "  sinews  of  war,"  and  it  will  be  a  great 
credit  to  us,  if  we  can  go  through  the  campaign  successfully  with- 
out getting  the  financial  concerns  of  the  country  tangled  up.  I've 
met  Channing  Clapp  (in  the  ist  Mass.  Cavalry)  once  or  twice, 
and  also  Greeley  and  Pelham  Curtis.  The  others  you  men- 
tioned as  being  officers  there  I  did  not  know.  Glad  Pen  has 
got  to  his  regiment.  General  Gilmore's  Staff  is  not  yet  organized, 
but  I  am  watching  out  for  Pen,  to  run  him  in  if  I  get  a  chance. 
I  get  all  your  papers  —  they're  a  great  luxury.  Your  affectionate 
Brother, 

Jno.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

Dawfuskie,  March  15th,  1862. 

Dear  Father,  —  We  have  not  yet  finished  talking  over  the 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  successes,  (and  Missouri)  that  came 
so,  all  in  a  heap,  with  the  Burnside  victory,  though  I  suppose 
they  are  all  old  stories  by  this  time  to  you  at  home.  We  got 
hold  of  a  Savannah  paper  the  other  day,  by  two  deserters  from 
Fort  Pulaski,  in  which  there  was  an  account  of  the  Merrimac's 
having  gone  out  of  Norfolk  and  sunk  one  of  our  frigates  at 
Newport  News  and  burned  another.  The  story  sounded,  too, 
as  if  there  was  something  in  it,  but  we  hope  the  affair  was  not 
quite  so  good  for  the  enemy  as  they  made  it  out.  We  here  are 
plodding  along  in  our  slow  way,  fixing  up  our  batteries,  to  keep 
out  the  tide  water,  and  watching  that  the  enemy  don't  circumvent 
us.  We  are  limited,  you  see,  on  this  northern  bank  of  the 
Savannah,  to  blockading  Fort  Pulaski  and  stopping  off  com- 
munication with  the  city  above.    At  Munger's  plantation,  where 
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we  are  now  located,  on  S.  E.  corner  of  Dawfuskie  Island,  the 
camellias  still  continue  to  blossom  abundantly  as  when  I  sent 
the  sprig  to  Julia,  in  January  (did  it  live  through  the  journey?). 
Roses  are  opening  now,  too,  and  I  picked  up  a  couple  of  violets 
yesterday.  The  mocking  birds,  brown  thrushes  and  red  cardinals 
make  the  trees  ring  in  the  mornings,  and  the  robins  are  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves  in  pretty  good  numbers,  and  the  best 
of  spirits.  Down  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  house,  which  runs 
nearly  or  quite  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  the  tide  throws 
up  every  day  great  fringed  jelly  fish  and  a  kind  of  red  flexible 
coral,  and  at  Haig's  point  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  various 
kinds  of  sponges  are  also  drifted  up  almost  with  every  tide. 
The  men,  whenever  they  can  get  away  from  camp,  have  a  good 
deal  of  sport  in  shooting  gray  squirrels  and  rabbits  which  are 
quite  plenty  in  the  wood,  and  which  afterward,  but  very  infre- 
quently, find  their  way  to  our  mess  table.  I  still  continue  to 
find  abundance  of  occupation  —  providing  for  the  medical  supplies 
to  four  or  five  different  detachments  located  at  and  about  this 
post,  examining  invalids  for  discharge,  getting  together  the  re- 
ports every  week,  going  to  the  batteries  on  the  River  to  see  if 
the  men  there  are  as  well  off  as  they  can  be  —  gives  me  plenty 
to  fill  up  all  my  time  except  what  I  employ  in  taking  care  of 
affairs  about  headquarters,  strolling  sometimes  on  the  beach,  and 
occasionally  going  down  to  Hilton  Head  on  business.  Today  an 
"  Agricultural  Agent  "  appointed  under  the  new  Act,  to  super- 
vise the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  fields  for  this  district,  arrived 
at  Hunger's.  He  turned  out  to  be  the  man  who  originally  laid 
out  the  grounds  about  the  house  ten  years  ago  —  a  gardener 
then,  an  "  Agricultural  Agent "  now.  He  recognized  and  was 
recognized  by  several  of  the  negroes  on  the  place. 

We  don't  have  much  fighting  here  now,  as  you  see,  except 
occasionally  by  the  batteries  and  enemy's  steamers  at  a  dis- 
tance. There  was  a  skirmish  up  the  river  toward  Savannah  last 
evening,  between  some  of  our  picket  boats  and  the  enemy,  in 
which  we  had  four  men  wounded,  one  mortally.  "  Loss  ojf  the 
enemy  supposed  to  be  very  heavy,"  but  we  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  send  you  in  another  envelope,  the  Hilton 
Head  Newspaper.  The  scourges  of  civilization,  you  see,  follow 
us.  It  has  a  good  little  squib,  though,  about  Mr.  Cameron. 
Your  affectionate  Son, 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 
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Dawfuskbe,  March  isth,  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Though  I  wrote  you  by  last  mail  I  will  try 
to  get  off  a  line  or  two  in  time  for  the  Atlantic's  letter  bag  of 
tomorrow  or  Monday.  We  send  down  a  courier  to  Hilton  Head 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  despatches  and  he  takes  any 
letters  for  the  north  that  may  be  ready  for  the  steamers.  I've 
not  much  new  to  tell  you,  as  the  Tybee  Island  folks  seem  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  work  before  them  yet  before  they  can  open 
their  part  of  the  ball  and  speak  to  Pulaski  in  a  proper  manner. 
Our  own  batteries  on  and  in  Savannah  River  are  gradually 
approaching  the  condition  of  finished  works.  The  last  time  I 
was  over  there,  an  enemy's  steamboat  which  had  been  fussing 
about  in  Wilmington  narrows  all  the  afternoon  and  morning, 
driving  piles  or  digging  out  a  channel  or  something,  came  out  into 
the  river,  away  up  above  our  stations  and  scuttled  off  for  Sa- 
vannah. We  saw  her  heading  for  the  mouth  of  St.  Augustine 
Creek  (leading  from  Wilmington  Narrows  into  Savannah  River) 
her  smokestack  and  the  long  trail  of  black  pitch  pine  smoke 
that  we  know  'em  by,  moving  along  over  the  trees  and  rushes, 
and  the  gunners  on  Bond  Island  where  we  then  were  got  their 
pieces  trained,  and  the  minute  her  cutwater  came  ploughing  out 
into  the  river  they  banged  away  at  her  with  20-  and  30-pd'rs 
one  after  another,  and  answered  by  the  guns  from  Fort  Vulcan 
on  the  other  side,  till  she  had  paddled  out  of  range.  'Twas  very 
long  shooting  and  not  much  chance  of  a  hit,  but  it's  a  good 
thing  to  peg  away  like  that  once  in  a  while  till  the  battery  gets 
the  exact  range  of  every  one  of  its  guns  and  every  point  in  the 
river  above.  In  going  over  to  the  batteries  that  day,  in  the 
General's  barge  (General  and  Staff  were  all  there),  I  came  across 
a  bottle  of  "  Adams  Champagne  Cider,"  which  Captain  Hamil- 
ton had  gotten  from  the  steamer  at  Dawfuskie  and  was  taking 
over  to  Major  Beard  at  "  Battery  Hamilton "  on  Bird  Island. 
Captain  Hamilton  is  Chief  of  Artillery  here,  and  the  one  for 
whom  the  Battery  on  Bird  Island  is  named.  I  thought  I'd  take 
off  the  label  and  send  it  to  you,  as  an  old  friend  from  a  new 
place.  Here  it  is.  By  the  way  Pen's  Regiment  is  the  14th 
Mass.,  is  it  not?  I  unfortunately  burnt  your  last  letter,  after 
carrying  it  about  for  several  days,  and  then  was  not  sure  whether 
I  remembered  the  No.  rightly.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  have 
it  correct.  Also  Colonel's  name,  Brigadier's  and  Commander 
of  Division.  Also,  is  he  ist  Lieut.?  Also,  is  his  Company 
(What  Co.?)  stationed  in  Fort  Runyan  or  Fort  Albany?  There's 
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something  more  I  should  like  to  have  you  send  me  if  you  can 
find  it  easily  — and  I  know  you're  not  tired  of  doing  me  such 
kindnesses  —  a  linen  horse  cover,  smallish  size,  for  Major.  The 
sand  flies  are  intolerable  sometimes  just  where  I  want  him  to 
stand,  outside  the  stable,  in  the  morning,  and  a  light  cover  would 
protect  him  completely.  Thank  you  for  the  papers.  They 
come,  I  think,  always.  At  any  rate  I  get  a  very  full  supply. 
Love  to  all.   Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Jno.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Ft.  Albany,  i6th  March,  '62. 

Dear  Father,  —  You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  letter  that 
I  have  changed  my  quarters  from  Fort  Runyan  to  Fort  Albany, 
a  much  more  desirable  location,  one  of  the  highest  points  about 
Washington;  how  long  I  am  to  be  here  I  do  not  know  but  last 
Thursday  Colonel  Greene  sent  for  me  to  report  at  Head  Quarters; 
so  up  I  went  and  he  proposed  to  me  to  come  up  and  learn  the 
duties  of  adjutant  and  I  am  now  devoting  myself  to  accomplish 
that  end,  meantime  living  with  the  Staff,  Colonel,  Major  and 
Adjutant,  in  comfortable  quarters  at  Fort  Albany  and  doing  duty 
as  a  sort  of  assistant  adjutant.  I  find  Colonel  Greene  most 
agreeable,  and  living  and  doing  business  at  Headquarters  rather 
more  desirable  than  the  duties  of  2d  Lieutenant  in  a  company, 
and  I  shall  remain  here  for  the  present;  and  if  nothing  more 
comes  of  it  I  shall  have  learned  a  good  deal  which  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  done  as  a  lieutenant.  The  only  trouble  is  we 
have  too  good  dinners.  Our  cook  was  Buchanan's  old  cook  at 
the  White  House  and  really  gets  up  very  stylish  dinners  and 
by  six,  after  an  hour  of  battalion  drill,  we  are  somewhat  hungry. 
The  duties  of  adjutant  are  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  regiment 
as  regards  disposition  of  the  men  as  guard  reports  and  the  sick, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  papers  have  to  be  made  out  every  morning  and 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  aid  to  the  Colonel,  in  fact  a  most  desirable 
one  in  a  regiment.  Charles  was  here  on  Friday  with  General 
Reed  and  I  hope  to  see  him  again  tomorrow.  I  am  well  and 
enjoying  this  life  exceedingly,  having  everything  arranged  as  I 
like  it.  I  have  quite  a  nice  little  boy  for  servant,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  men  in  my  Company  and,  living  as  I  do,  I  have  no  bother 
of  messing.   Love  to  all.    Your  affectionate  Son, 

Henry  R.  Dalton. 
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Yours  of  last  Sunday  received. 

Ned  started  with  the  advancing  army  and  I  presume  is  on  his 
way  back  with  the  bold  besiegers  of  Manassas.  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  hitch  or  other  in  the  last  forward  movement 
which  depresses  the  McClellan  stock  considerably.  The  troops 
have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria  to  embark  for  some- 
where but  the  authorities  neglected  to  have  the  sufficient  quantity 
of  coal  on  hand  so  the  troops  and  some  eight  steamers  (which 
are  lying  off  in  sight  of  us)  are  obliged  to  delay  till  coal  is 
obtained  —  by  that  time  where  may  the  rebels  be?  The  com- 
mand of  the  army  is  said  to  be  given  to  McDowell,  but  it  may 
be  only  rumor  which  is  quite  prevalent.  Direct  to  me  as  usual 
Co.  C,  Ft.  Runyan. 

Ft.  Albany,  March  17,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Sorry  not  to  see  you.  I  hoped  you  would 
come  out  again.  Did  you  effect  anything  with  Fremont  and 
did  you  see  Ned?  Everything  is  going  on  finely  here.  Please 
direct  the  tailor  to  have  my  coat  long,  both  the  cape  and  coat, 
and  have  it  lined  with  scarlet  and  a  false  collar  of  velvet  for 
the  cape.  He  ought  to  make  one  for  $40,  but  may  charge  $45. 
I  don't  want  one  too  heavy  but  a  good  dark  blue.  Have  it  a 
decided  blue  and  write  me  when  you  send  it  on  and  at  what 
office  in  Washington,  so  I  may  know  when  to  send  for  it.  I 
would  like  you  to  send  a  couple  pounds  of  nice  tea,  a  bottle  of 
the  ink  you  use  at  the  store,  and  a  few  segars  and  some  Turkish 
tobacco.  The  tea  is  for  our  mess  and  I  think  the  Colonel  would 
like  the  kind  you  have  to  drink  at  59  H[ancock]  St.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  hurry  up  the  coat,  I  will  be  very  much 
obliged  for  we  are  not  allowed  to  appear  on  parade  with  light 
blue  overcoats,  but  let  Randidge  understand  I  shall  return  it  if 
it  does  not  suit. 

There  is  a  report  tonight  that  the  Merrimac  has  got  out  from 
Norfolk  and  that  the  Monitor  is  steaming  out  to  sea  with  her. 
If  this  is  true  and  the  Merrimac  gets  off  New  York  or  Boston  it 
will  be  bad.  .  .  . 

Pen. 

Be  sure  the  coat  be  long,  at  least  half  way  below  the  knees, 
and  the  collar  short  so  as  to  come  high  and  close  to  the  throat. 
The  army  regulations  give  the  directions. 
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From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Cross  Roads,  20  Miles  from  Richmond, 
Sunday  p.m.,  18  March,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Here  we  are  crawling  up  to  Richmond  pretty 
fast.  Possibly  I"ll  write  you  from  there  next  Sunday.  But 
whether  we\'e  got  to  fight  our  way  there  or  only  march  it  is 
the  question.  We  have  been  right  on  their  heels  now  for  several 
days,  taking  a  prisoner  now  and  then,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  sight  now  and  then  of  their  rear  pickets  no  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy. 

Every  day  I  wish  you  were  along  with  us,  for  I  know  how  you 
would  share  in  our  interest.  We  are  directly  in  the  advance  and 
for  the  past  two  days  up  to  last  night  our  own  regiment  has 
been  the  foremost.  It  seems  something  like  war  when  you  see 
crawling  along  about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  you  the  long"^line  of 
skirmishers  stretching  away  toward  either  side  and  beating  up 
every  wood  and  plantation,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
or  hear  them  fired  upon.  I  never  really  understood  before 
exactly  how  a  force  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country. 

You  would  enjoy  the  country  too  very  much.  For  forty 
miles  after  lea\ing  Fortress  [Monroe  I  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed in  Virginia,  nothing  but  bad  roads,  pine  swamps,  and 
poverty-stricken  looking  villages  of  about  three  houses  — but 
now  it  is  very  dift'erent,  a  fine  rolling  country,  good  farms,  and 
what  is  more  important  to  us,  first  rate  roads. 

Still  I  look  round  in  vain  for  the  indications  of  the  F.  F.  Vs. 
The  houses  and  so  on  are  neither  large  nor  in  fact  imposing  in 
any  way.  With  few  exceptions  the  proprietors  have  deserted 
them.  I  have  picked  up  a  mule  and  cart  which  I  use  to  hurry 
on  a  few  medical  stores  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  regi- 
ment, independently  of  the  baggage  train,  which  is  often  sever'al 
days  behind  us.  It  is  a  great  convenience  and  is  known  as 
Hugh's  Battery."  I  am  first  rate.  I  want  to  hear  from  you 
much.  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  me  at  "  Young's  :vlills'"  ? 
Please  give  my  love  to  Mary.  Good-bye.  Your  affectionate 
Brother, 

Ned. 
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Brightwood,  D.  C,  20  March,  '62. 

Dear  Father,  —  Back  again  in  the  old  spot.  But  not  with- 
out a  little  real  experience  of  what  soldiering  is.  We  had  a 
slightly  toughish  taste  of  it  over  in  Virginia.  The  latter  part 
of  it,  especially  the  last  day  out  and  the  march  home  on  Satur- 
day night  through  the  mud  and  rain  were  not  exactly  what  one 
would  select  for  a  pleasure  trip.  Really  that  march  went  ahead 
of  anything  I  ever  saw.  And  I  do  not  care  to  see  another  of 
the  same  kind.  My  only  wonder  is  that  half  the  regiment  are 
not  down  with  pneumonia,  typhoid  and  so  on.  But  very  few 
were  seriously  injured  by  it,  although  at  the  time  many  were 
pretty  well  used  up.  Some  lay  right  down  in  the  mud.  As 
you  may  imagine  my  canteen  of  whiskey  was  brought  into  fre- 
quent requisition  and  was  not  infrequently  filled  from  the  stock 
in  the  ambulance. 

As  for  my  individual  self  I  got  along  all  right,  having  a  good 
india  rubber  coat  and  a  good  horse.  But  really  I  do  think  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  whiskey  the  regiment  would  have  num- 
bered decidedly  less  coming  in  than  at  starting.  However  here 
we  are  all  right  again,  and  likely  to  be  here  some  days  more. 
In  fact  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprized  if  another  week  found  us 
still  in  our  quarters. 

There  seems  to  be  great  delay  about  transports.  Charles,  I 
take  it,  is  home  again  before  this.  I  am  very  glad  he  came  on 
just  at  this  time,  because  when  we  are  once  fairly  shipped,  as 
it  seems  probable  we  shall  be,  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  have  a 
chance  to  see  anyone  from  home  for  some  time.  He  dined  with 
me,  and  I  dined  and  breakfasted  with  him.  I  have  ensconced 
myself  once  more  in  my  little  establishment,  and  mean  to  be 
comfortable  while  we  are  here  at  all  events.  I  imagine  that  next 
month  will  bring  us  weather  that  will  make  us  comfortable 
wherever  we  may  be  —  provided  it's  not  too  far  South.  The 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  we  are  destined  for  some 
point  on  the  Rappahannock  or  York  rivers.  But  with  our  ex- 
perience of  orders  and  countermands  it  seems  folly  to  antici- 
pate. On  our  late  march  and  bivouac  all  my  own  affairs  went 
on  very  satisfactorily.  Especially  my  boy  "Hugh"  was  first 
rate.  He  stuck  to  me  as  industriously  and  devotedly  as  possible. 
He  is  a  rare  servant.  He  looked  after  my  personal  traps  en- 
tirely, always  had  everything  ready  promptly,  saddle-bags 
packed,  horses  saddled  and  blankets  strapped  on,  and  left  me 
all  my  time  to  attend  to  my  own  business  duties,  which  in  the 
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field  is  everything  For  I  had  enough  to  do  to  see  that  all  the 
hospital  fixings,  wagons  and  ambulances  were  properly  trans- 
ported and  always  in  readiness,  and  that  the  men  were  looked 
after.  You  can  easily  see  what  a  rehef  to  have  no  bother  or 
thought  of  my  own  preparations.  Several  of  the  officers  were 
very  much  annoyed  by  the  inefficiency  of  their  servants,  and  all 
envied  me  much.  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  I  have  been 
quite  busy  preparing  for  our  final  abandonment  of  our  present 
camp  and  taking  the  field.  I  am  allov;ed  one  four-horse  baggage 
wagon  for  the  transportation  of  the  hospital  department.  You 
can  see  it  must  take  some  close  calculation  to  carry  enough  for 
the  comfort  and  care  of  eight  hundred  men,  especially  as  among 
it  is  one  good-sized  tent  for  a  hospital.  I  am  returning  to  the 
Medical  Purveyor  at  Washington  much  of  what  I  have  had  in 
use  during  the  winter.  I  sent  in  one  wagon-load  today,  and 
shall  repeat  it  tomorrow.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  have  a 
good  long  talk  with  you  at  home,  and  tell  you  of  the  many 
little  experiences  that  we  had  over  in  Virginia,  not  much  in 
themselves  but  novel  and  entertaining  to  me.  On  the  whole 
I  am  very  glad  we  went,  vain  as  the  expedition  proved  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  for  both  officers  and  men  learned  some- 
thing by  it  I  think.  At  any  rate  I  know  that  I  did,  and  when 
we  start  again  I  can  do  it  better,  and  I  don't  believe  we  shall 
meet  anything  much  harder  in  the  way  of  weather  and  roads.  .  .  . 

Edward. 

From  John  C.  D align,  Jr. 

Davvtuskie,  March  23d,  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  did  not  get  any  letter  from  you  by  last 
mail,  though  I  received  the  paper  of  March  nth  with  account 
of  all  the  particulars  of  naval  disaster-success  at  Newport  News. 
It  was  very  welcome.  I  have  since  seen  one  of  the  12th  with 
full  confirmation  of  the  withdrawal  of  enemy  from  Manassas  and 
line  of  Potomac,  and  Curtis's  ^  victory  in  Arkansas  (our  victories 
are  getting  pretty  far  down  on  the  map).  I  remember  Curtis 
well.  Saw  him  on  my  expedition  with  7th  Regiment  to  Wash- 
ington in  April  last.  Just  as  the  Boston  steamboat  (which  is 
now  down  here  on  ser\ice)  was  pushing  off  from  wharf  in  Phila- 
delphia with  us  packed  on  board,  a  very  seedy,  dusty,  country- 
lawyer-looking  individual,  with  very  small  carpet-bag  and  very 
1  Samuel  Ryan  Curtis  (1807-1866). 
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dingy  shirt  collar  was  seen  (by  me,  for  I  happened  to  be  looking 
at  him  at  the  time)  trying  to  scramble  on  board  from  the  pier 
posts,  in  which  rather  dangerous  feat  he  finally  succeeded.  I 
got  talking  with  him  and  found  him  considerably  better  than  he 
looked.  Said  he  was  Colonel  Curtis  of  Iowa  (Colonel  in  Mexican 
War),  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  believe  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee.  At  any  rate,  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  to 
Washington  on  business,  had  found  the  railroads  blockaded,  and 
so  made  a  snap-shot  for  a  passage  with  us.  He  looked  exactly 
like  a  Member  of  Congress  or  of  some  "  General  Court,"  and 
not  at  all  like  a  soldier;  but  it  seems  he  has  done  the  business 
for  McCulloch  and  Price.  On  Wednesday  evening  a  couple  of 
deserters  came  in  to  us  from  Fort  Pulaski.  They  were  hospital 
steward  and  private,  both  from  same  Company.  They  got  per- 
mission to  take  a  little  dugout  and  go  for  oysters  a  short  distance 
from  the  Fort,  and  kept  on  going  as  fast  as  they  could  pull, 
till  they  got  to  our  batteries  on  the  river.  Had  made  up  their 
minds  to  escape  the  first  opportunity  some  weeks  ago.  One  is 
a  New  Yorker  (the  hospital  steward)  used  to  be  a  carpenter,  is 
very  intelligent  and  observing.  The  other  is  a  German  also  a 
very  nice  looking  fellow  tho'  apparently  not  quite  so  bright  as 
the  other.  Both  say  they  v^^ere  forced  into  the  service  by  outside 
pressure.  The  New  Yorker  was  the  principal  spokesman,  and 
from  the  way  he  talked  it  was  plain  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
He  said  there  were  2>^S  men  in  the  Fort  —  one  German  Co.,  one 
Irish  Co.,  and  three  "  up  country  "  Companies.  A  large  majority 
of  the  first  two  had  like  himself  entered  the  service  unwillingly 
and  would  now  get  away  if  any  opportunity  offered.  The  other 
three  Companies  however  were  for  making  a  fight  and  were 
strong  enough  to  controul  the  first  two.  Told  us  about  a  new 
route  they  had  hit  upon  for  communicating  with  the  fort  from 
Savannah,  by  small  rowboats  and  footing  it  across  the  marsh, 
since  we  had  shut  off  the  steamers,  with  our  river  batteries. 
Also  said  they  were  building  an  iron  clad  gunboat  at  Savannah, 
(which  we  had  had  inklings  of  before)  which  was  to  run  down, 
pass  the  batteries,  engage  them  in  rear,  and  while  their  attention 
was  taken  up  with  her  the  other  gunboats,  towing  barges  and 
fiats,  with  3000  men  were  to  run  onto  the  shore  from  above, 
land,  and  take  the  batteries.  They  had  had  intelligence  at  the 
fort,  he  said,  the  day  before,  that  the  iron  clad  was  ready  and 
that  the  attack  would  be  made  on  that  (Wednesday)  or  the  next 
night.  He  gave  all  the  particulars  very  correctly.  The  iron- 
clad is  a  new  gunboat  which  they  had  on  the  stocks  at  Savannah 
some  weeks  ago,  and  which  they  determined  afterward  to  make 
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into  an  iron-clad,  tho'  at  first  it  was  intended  for  an  ordinary 
armed  steamer.  They  have  20  to  23,000  men  in  and  about 
Savannah,  and  Brigade  scattered  all  along  the  railroad  between 
there  and  Charleston.  The  city  itself  is  covered  on  the  rear 
(away  from  river)  by  entrenchments  well  provided  with  guns, 
cannon  having  been  brought  from  Brunswick  and  Fernandina,  on 
their  evacuation,  for  that  purpose.  This  intelligence  about  the 
iron-clad  and  night  attack  woke  us  up  wide  awake,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  riding  round  sending  messages  and  doubling  pickets 
that  night  and  the  next.  Every  gun  from  the  batteries,  we  now 
think,  is  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  I  went  up  to  the 
batteries  next  morning  to  get  the  medical  arrangements  all  right, 
and^  found  the  officers  ready  for  it  any  time  and  confident  of 
punishing  the  enemy.  We  have  been  re-enforced  with  a  regiment 
since  then,  and  ammunition  for  batteries  (of  which  they  had  not 
quite  enough  for  fighting  with  iron-clads)  and  are  watching  all 
the  time  for  the  banging  to  begin.  At  any  rate,  it  won't  be  a 
surprise  as  it  was  intended  and  the  batteries  will  not  now  be  so 
much  fooled  by  the  iron-clad  as  to  let  3000  men  scramble  on 
shore  without  being  seen.  On  the  Jones  Island  Battery  which 
would  be  the  first  attacked,  there  is  an  8-inch  howitzer  (beside 
smaller  brass  ones  for  flanking)  which  would  make  bad  business 
with  a  flat-boat  full  of  soldiers.  We  are  looking  out  also  for  a 
simultaneous  attack  (if  such  should  be  made)  on  our  own  flank 
(of  this  island)  by  the  enemy  coming  down  May  River  or  New 
River  from  the  west.  Last  night  about  ten  o'clock  Captain 
Liebnau  ^  sent  over  word  to  the  General  from  Dunn's  (about  a 
mile  nearer  the  communications  than  we  are)  that  there  were 
"  three  guns,  apparently  from  our  batteries,"  when  we  got  up 
into  the  lookout  on  top  of  our  house  and  watched  in  their  direc- 
tion till  we  were  tired  without  hearing  or  seeing  anything  more, 
and  came  down.  Soon  after  we  had  commenced  to  turn  in, 
an  hour  or  so  later,  came  a  second  note,  from  Colonel  Perry, 
of  the  N.  Y.  48th,  that  "  Capt.  Coan  "  ^  (who  commands  the 
outpost  on  middle  of  west  flank  of  Dawfuskie)  "  reports  the  enemy 
approaching  in  force  to  attack  at  Cooper  River  landing."  He 
added  "  his  messenger  is  a  Dutchman  who  does  not  speak  English 
very  well,  and  I  am  waiting  further  communication."  So  the 
information  brought  by  the  Dutchman  was  probably  "  important 
if  true:'  However  we  got  our  horses  out  of  the  stables  and 
poked  over  to  "  Dunn's  "  (a  dark  night  and  through  the  woods) 

1  Joseph  Henry  Liebenau. 

2  WilUam  B.  Coan,  of  the  48th  N.  Y.  Volunteers. 
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and  found  that  the  "  further  communication "  had  already 
been  received.  The  affair  was  a  blunder  and  no  attack  (at 
least  by  the  enemy).  Captain  Coan  had  had  a  picket  stationed 
on  Cooper  River,  about  a  mile  from  the  landing  or  a  little  over, 
which  he  had  withdrawn  without  authority.  The  General  had 
sent  a  Navy  boat,  with  boat  howitzer  round  to  the  same  point 
as  a  support  to  the  Army  pickets.  Finding  no  army  pickets 
there,  they  went  to  work  to  picket  themselves.  Captain  Coan 
seeing  their  firelight  from  the  landing,  gets  into  his  boat  with 
ten  or  a  dozen  men,  pulls  up  to  where  the  new  appearance  was, 
hails  and  not  being  replied  to,  fires  into  the  navies.  The  navies 
then  turn  to  and  give  him  three  shots  from  their  howitzer  —  the 
three  guns  that  Captain  Liebnau  reported.  "  Nobody  hurt  on 
our  side,"  though  I  believe  one  of  the  sailors  was  injured.  It's 
much  colder  here  now  than  it  was  in  January  or  February. 
Overcoats  much  of  time,  and  always  after  dark.    Yours  truly, 

JNO.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Fort  Albany,  30th  March  [1862.] 

My  dear  Charles,  —  Your  note  of  27th  I  received  yesterday 
and  as  you  want  to  know  if  any  thing  is  going  on  out  of  the 
way  and  about  the  movement  of  troops  I  write  thus  early  to 
state  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  troops  towards 
Alexandria,  17,000  passing  through  Fort  Runyon  night  before 
last,  and  that  afternoon  many  more  embarked  from  the  navy 
yard.  We  could  see  them  from  up  here  with  a  glass  quite  plainly 
and  yesterday  Major  Washburn  was  at  the  Headquarters  of 
Arniy  of  the  Potomac,  Fairfax  Seminary,  and  saw  General  Barry, 
Chief  of  Artillery,  just  in  the  midst  of  packing  up,  striking  his 
tent,  etc.,  so  I  think  the  final  movement  is  not  very  far  off. 
With  regard  to  our  14th  moving  General  Barry  said  that  "we 
could  not  be  spared  at  present  from  the  forts,  but  that  before 
long  we  might  be  sent  to  garrison  Richmond  and  see  even  more 
active  service."  Colonel  Greene  has  another  regiment  under  his 
command  and  for  the  past  week  I  have  been  acting  as  his  aid- 
de-camp  ariding  round  the  country  booted  and  spurred,  etc.,  very 
fine.  ... 

Pen. 
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Fort  Albany,  April  8,  [1862]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Glorious  news  we  are  having  all  day  to- 
day, Island  No.  10  and  Yorktown  ours  with  two  armies  cap- 
tured. It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  all  true.  What  can  the 
rebels  do  now,  and  Beauregard  too  whipped  and  his  army  routed? 
It  seems  as  if  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  that  the  enemy 
would  make  peace  on  any  terms.  Colonel  Greene  even  talks 
of  disbanding  a  part  of  the  army,  but  I'm  not  quite  so  sanguine. 
If  we  could  only  have  a  lick  at  them.  It's  a  bad  look  for  us 
though. 

Your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.  duly  received,  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  looking  after  my  things.  I  expect  them 
daily. 

I  have  talked  with  Colonel  Greene  about  Fremont.  He  seems 
to  think  he  will  find  no  enemy  and  that  he  is  going  to  do  a  sort 
of  police  duty,  but  will  see  but  little  active  service  and  I  know 
you  would  get  tired  if  you  had  to  lie  still  and  hearing  of  fighting 
elsewhere.  The  Colonel  himself  is  itching  all  the  time,  having 
to  stay  here  as  he  does,  but  he's  a  soldier  and  minds  his  busi- 
ness, but  I  can  see  it's  rather  slow  for  him  although  he  says  but 
little.  I  received  a  letter  from  Sally  saying  Ned  was  at  or  about 
Fortress  Munroe.  He  must  feel  quite  at  home  down  there. 
Mrs.  Greene  is  coming  in  a  few  days  so  the  Adjutant  and  my- 
self are  going  out  into  tents  in  front  of  our  house;  I  trust  will 
be  decenter  weather  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  three  days, 
a  hard  storm  day  and  night,  cold,  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  but 
Yorktown  is  ours  and  what's  the  odds?  .... 

Pen. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Dawfuskie,  April  9th,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  just  received  yours  of  27th  March  yes- 
terday by  Star  of  South,  and  papers  of  24th  and  26th.  I  think 
the  mails  have  gone  a  little  crooked  of  late  as  I  received  nothing 
whatever  from  anywhere  by  last  mail  {Atlantic) — not  even 
papers.  However  don't  be  discouraged  because  some  of  them 
don't  reach  me,  for  what  I  get,  I  assure  you,  are  worth  a  great 
deal.  I'm  glad,  too,  on  the  whole  that  Pen  is  so  well  off  in  his 
heavy  artillery  regiment.  General  Gillmore  (on  whose  staff  I  hoped 
to  get  him  a  place,  after  I  found  that  there  would  be  no  vacancy 
on  General  Viele's)  was  an  appointment  of  General  Sherman's  — 
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on  his  own  responsibility  —  to  take  command  of  Tybee  Island  — 
and  Gillmore  himself  was  very  distrustful  of  its  being  confirmed 
at  Washington  —  which  it  was  not;  but  instead  came  a  General 
Order  reminding  military  men  that  the  appointment  of  Brigadiers 
was  done  "  by  the  President  alone,  with  advice  and  consent  to 
Senate."  So  Captain  Gillmore's  shoulderstraps  have  yet  no  star 
upon  them.  However  I  hope  they  will  have  still,  for  he  is  a 
capital  fellow  for  it,  and  if  the  Batteries  on  Tybee  do  good 
execution  on  Pulaski  when  they  open,  very  likely  he  will  be 
made  Brigadier  after  all.  We've  been  expecting  they  would  be 
ready,  from  one  week  to  another,  now,  for  a  month  and  a  half, 
and  last  night  the  signal  officers  were  sent  up  here  to  operate 
during  the  action.  One  is  to  be  stationed  on  the  top  of  our 
House  (Hunger's)  another  at  our  Batteries  on  Jones  and  Bird 
Island  (up  the  Savannah  River),  another  on  board  a  vessel  off 
the  beach  and  a  fourth  at  the  batteries  on  Tybee.  The  idea  is 
for  those  on  this  side,  especially  on  this  house,  to  watch  the  shot 
when  the  batteries  first  open  (gun  by  gun)  and  telegraph  its 
effect  to  the  officer  at  the  battery,  whether  too  high  or  too  low 
or  just  right.  So  he  will  soon  get  the  true  range  for  that  gun, 
then  leave  it  to  pound  away  at  the  fort,  and  go  on  to  the  next, 
and  so  on  till  they  are  all  in  working  order.  The  signal  officers 
when  they  came  last  night  said  it  was  positive  that  the  batteries 
would  open  this  morning  at  sunrise,  but  there  was  a  tremendous 
rain  storm  just  then,  and  I  guess  there  were  some  last  things, 
too,  at  the  island  not  yet  ready.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  firing 
today,  but  we  still  expect  it  tomorrow. 

The  ironplated  gunboat  I  wrote  you  about  in  my  last  has  not 
yet  shown  herself  and  of  course  there  are  some  now  who  say 
they  don't  believe  there  is  any  such  thing  at  Savannah;  but  I 
still  think  there  is,  though  she  may  be  intended  only  as  a  sta- 
tionary battery  for  defence  of  the  town,  or  is  to  come  out  only 
when  we  open  on  Pulaski.  She  has  been  seen  (or  what  was 
said  to  be  her)  by  two  officers  of  the  Hale  (gunboat)  at  different 
times,  lying  near  Fort  Jackson,  but,  as  it  was  in  the  night  the 
nearest  approach  was  made  to  her,  no  particulars  were  made  out, 
beyond  her  sloping  roof,  smoke  stack,  pilot  house,  etc.  We've  got 
papers  here  to  the  2d  April  and  yet  no  news  of  McClellan!  That's 
good.  It  gives  me  more  confidence  in  him  and  his  operations 
than  if  we  had  a  column  of  victories,  in  big  heading  type,  every 
day  since  he  started. 
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Thursday,  loth,  9  1/2  p.m. 

The  batteries  on  Tybee  opened  today  at  7^  a.m.  and  have  been 
firing  all  day.  The  view  of  the  action  is  splendid  from  the  signal 
station  on  top  of  house,  as  we  can  see  the  flash  of  every  gun  from 
the  line  of  our  batteries  (two  miles  long)  on  Tybee,  and  the 
white  round  puff  of  the  bursting  shells  when  they  explode  over 
and  about  the  fort.  For  a  long  time  the  firing  was  very  in- 
accurate, as  mortars  are  clumsy  things  to  manage  with  precision, 
and  a  very  little  variation  in  the  quantity  of  the  charge  or  the 
quality  or  dryness  of  the  powder  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
time  and  place  of  explosion  of  the  shell.  Many  of  them  burst 
high  up  in  the  air,  some  directly  over  the  fort,  or  away  beyond 
it  on  the  upper  part  of  the  island  where  it  is  built.  But  this 
afternoon  they  have  done  better,  especially  the  six  columbiads  in 
Batteries  Lincoln  and  Lyons,  sending  some  shells  right  into  the 
fort,  exploding  them  directly  on  the  parapets  or  immediately 
above  them.  The  breaching  batteries  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
line  have  done  the  best,  nearly  every  shot  since  12  o'clock  striking 
the  parapets,  and  sending  the  red  clouds  of  smoke  and  brick- 
dust  flying  where  they  hit.  The  flag  on  the  tall  flagstaff  was  shot 
away  or  hauled  down  at  11  o'clock  and  set  up  on  a  short  one 
over  the  angle  of  the  fort  next  to  us.  It  was  afterward  knocked 
down  from  there,  too,  but  set  up  again.  But  little  impression 
has  yet  been  made  on  the  fire  of  the  fort,  as  it  replied  rather 
timidly  at  first  but  afterward  more  briskly  with  two  or  three 
barbette  and  as  many  casement  guns.  The  fort  fires  but  few 
shell,  trusting  mostly  to  solid  shot,  which  it  throws  principally 
at  our  breaching  batteries.  We  cannot  tell  what  damage  they 
have  caused  to  the  walls,  as  the  face  upon  which  their  fire  is 
directed  is  turned  away  from  us.  The  barbette  guns  of  the  fort 
however  are  protected  by  heavy  earthwork  traverses  between 
them,  which  have  been  put  up  since  the  place  began  to  be 
threatened,  I  believe.  The  fort  is  of  brick,  very  strong,  with  48 
casement  guns,  and,  I  should  judge,  about  16  or  20  barbette, 
one  of  which  is  a  loo-pounder  rifled.  It  is  also  protected  inside 
with  "  blindages  "  of  solid  timber  all  round,  covering  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  casements,  and  inclined,  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
Altogether  it  seems  to  be  making  rather  a  passive  resistance, 
but  it's  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  I'm  afraid  if  our  mortars  don't 
do  better  tomorrow  than  they  have  done  today,  it  will  take  us 
a  good  while  to  do  it.  Last  night  General  Viele  had  a  mortar 
put  up  on  the  lower  end  of  Long  Island  just  above  the  fort,  which 
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began  to  work  this  p.m.  I  forgot,  it  was  landed  on  Long  Island 
(which  was  not  in  possession  of  either  party)  night  before  last, 
but  yesterday  sometime  the  enemy  came  and  spiked  it  and  carried 
off  all  the  cartridges  that  were  with  it.  Last  night  again  when 
our  people  went  to  finish  their  work  and  put  up  the  parapet  for 
it,  they  had  to  drill  out  the  spike  and  replace  the  ammunition. 
Tonight  we  expect  to  get  another  lo-inch  mortar  and  two  8 -inch 
howitzers  on  same  place,  and  tomorrow  two  lo-inch  Columbiads 
on  Turtle  Island  —  between  there  and  Dawfuskie  —  so  as  to  take 
the  fort  sharply  in  reverse,  and  hope  to  do  something  this  way  to 
help  in  its  reduction.  For  you  see  everything  south  of  the  fort, 
on  Tybee  Island,  is  under  command  of  (Acting)  General  Gillmore, 
and  everything  north  of  it  and  northwest,  on  Dawfuskie  and 
Savannah  River  under  General  Viele.  His  batteries  on  the  river 
effectually  prevented  help  reaching  the  fort  from  above,  but  are 
too  far  off  to  do  any  direct  firing.  There  has  been  no  movement 
today  from  the  city,  and  nothing  seen  of  the  iron-clad  though 
we  heard  a  great  deal  of  cannonading  up  that  way  about  3 
o'clock  this  P.M.,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  only  one  of  our 
gunboats  on  a  reconnaisance  up  New  River,  shelling  the  woods, 
a  practice  which  they  are  much  given  to,  but  which  has  rather  a 
ridiculous  appearance.  For  while  infantry,  on  a  reconnaissance, 
try  to  get  along  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  find  out  all  they 
can  without  alarming  the  enemy,  the  gunboats  always  go  bang- 
ing away  at  every  clump  of  trees  they  see  a  mile  off,  for  fear 
they  should  contain  a  masked  battery.  '  Consequently  they 
frighten  the  enemy  in  front  and  their  friends  behind,  without 
seeing  even  the  hair  of  a  man's  head. 

We  expected  the  mortar  batteries  would  have  kept  up  their 
fire  on  the  fort  through  the  night,  but  it  seems  they  didn't  get 
the  range  sufficiently  well  for  that  today,  and  everything  is  quiet 
for  the  present. 

Friday,  iith,  12  p.m. 

Hurrah!  Pulaski's  down.  Last  night  our  batteries  commenced 
firing  again  slowly  about  two  hours  after  midnight,  and  at  sun- 
rise went  at  it  briskly  again.  But  the  fort  went  at  it  again  too, 
with  the  barbette  guns  as  well  as  casement,  and  we  thought  the 
battle  would  hold  out  another  day  at  least.  So  about  11  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  Captain  Liebenau  (my  old  friend  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  now  General  Viele's  Adjutant)  and  I  went  up  to  the 
batteries  on  the  Savannah  River  on  business,  coming  away  about 
2.15.    As  we  were  leaving  we  found  the  firing  had  ceased  for 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  flag  could  not  be  seen.  But  it 
was  too  far  off  to  make  out  certainly  what  was  up,  so  we  pulled 
back  as  fast  as  we  could,  against  wind  and  tide,  and  found,  on 
getting  back  to  Dawfuskie,  that  they  thought  here  the  fort  had 
surrendered,  but  could  not  tell  positively,  as  no  flag  of  any  kind 
was  flying  though  a  white  one  had  been  shown  for  a  short  time 
when  the  garrison  flag  disappeared.  General  Viele  had  taken  a 
small  boat  and,  not  having  any  of  his  staff  with  him  had  pulled 
off  alone,  as  he  said,  to  go  to  the  fort.  So,  though  it  was  then 
getting  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,'  we  (Captain  Liebenau,  self, 
and  two  aids)  went  to  the  Engineers'  dock,  took  the  Mayflower 
(old  Boston  and  Hingham  boat),  and  paddled  off  for  Pulaski 
after  the  General.  The  Captain  knew  nothing  about  the  channel 
in  the  Savannah,  and  had  to  feel  his  way  with  the  lead,  but  about 
7:30  or  8  P.M.  we  arrived  off  the  Fort.  It  looked  strangely  silent 
and  lonely  in  the  dark,  and  as  we  pulled  up  to  shore  in  small 
boat  we  could  see  no  sentries  on  wharf.  When  we  got  on  shore  we 
found  the  General  had  not  been  there,  but  had  been  puzzled  like 
ourselves  at  the  uncertain  look  of  things  and  had  sheared  off  and 
gone  up  to  our  lowermost  battery  on  Long  Island.  However  we 
found  a  boat's  crew  of  3d  Rhode  Islanders  on  the  pier  and  as 
we  walked  up  to  the  fort  passed  here  and  there  squads  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  (unarmed)  loafing  about,  as  if  they  had 
had  a  long  and  hard  work,  and  were  now  taking  a  little  ease  and 
comfort.  Nobody  challenged  us  and  nobody  appeared  to  be  in 
command.  In  fact  we  caught  the  place  just  in  its  disorganized 
condition,  between  actual  surrender  and  formal  occupation.  Going 
into  the  work,  we  found  in  the  quarters  of  Colonel  Olmstead  ^ 
(rebel  commander)  two  of  General  Hunter's  staff,  who  with  an 
artillery  lieutenant  and  one  or  two  boats'  crews  seemed  to  be  the 
only  souls  on  the  island  belonging  to  our  side.  The  Colonel 
received  us  very  politely  and  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  looking 
man,  not  more  than  35,  in  full  Secesh  Colonel's  uniform,  gray 
with  three  gold  stars  on  coat  collar  and  a  gold  braid  with  three 
knots  on  coat  sleeve.  He  told  me  it  was  our  breaching  batteries 
that  play  hob  with  him,  and  that  the  mortar  shells  they  could 
have  held  out  against,  being  protected  from  them  by  their  heavy 
blindages  and  the  ditches  he  had  dug  in  his  enclosure  (the  shells 
fell  into  the  ditches,  and,  when  they  exploded,  the  pieces  flew  up 
in  the  air  instead  of  striking  his  walls,  or  men  on  parapets). 
Also  that  the  James's  rifled  shot  were  the  effective  ones  that  did 
nearly  all  the  damage,  the  Parrott  bolts  mostly  turning  over  and 

1  C.  H.  Olmstead. 
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over  before  reaching  the  fort.  Toward  the  breaching  batteries, 
the  walls  were  badly  shattered,  two  casements  entirely  gone,  so 
that  a  regiment  might  have  scrambled  into  the  fort  through  them 
(moat  filled  up  with  the  debris),  the  blindages  splintered  by  the 
shot  and  the  magazine  in  a  direct  line  with  the  opening.  This, 
the  Colonel  said,  was  what  made  him  surrender,  as  a  shell  might 
penetrate  the  magazine  almost  any  time  after  the  opposite  walls 
had  been  breached.  We  scrambled  over  the  piles  of  broken 
brick,  up  onto  the  ramparts  and  through  the  ruined  casements, 
and  then.  General  Viele  having  arrived  in  mean  time,  concluded 
to  go  home  again.  Here  is  a  plan  of  the  batteries  around  the 
fort.  General  Viele  did  not  get  up  his  additional  pieces  on  Long 
Island  nor  the  columbiads  on  Turtle  island,  as  they  did  not  arrive 
in  time  from  Hilton  Head,  but  the  single  mortar  on  Long  Island 
did  good  execution  and  bothered  the  enemy  a  great  deal.  One 
of  its  shells  knocked  away  the  parapet  just  behind  a  big  barbette 
gun.  I  mean  to  go  over  again  tomorrow,  and  see  how  it  looks 
by  daylight.  The  fort  held  out  from  7:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  till 
2  P.M.,  Friday — ^30^  hours.  One  killed  on  our  side  and  two 
wounded;  on  theirs  four  wounded,  none  killed.^ 
Your  affectionate  Brother, 

J.  C.  D,  Jr. 

Dawfuskie,  April  21st,  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  got  your  letters  of  2nd  and  12th  inst. 
both  together,  by  same  mail,  three  or  four  days  ago,  .  .  .  Just 
before  receiving  your  letters^  I  had  written  you  telling  you  of 
the  fall  of  Pulaski.  Went  over  again  since,  once  or  twice,  to  get 
a  full  view  of  the  operations.  The  two  great  breaches  in  walls 
looked  splendidly  from  the  outside,  and  a  third  one  was  nearly 
ready  to  open  when  the  fort  surrendered.  The  (rebel)  Colonel 
was  very  particular,  I  noticed  the  first  evening  I  was  there,  to 
tell  us  that  the  breach  in  the  walls  alone  would  not  have  made 
him  surrender,  but  that  it  happened  to  be  in  a  direct  line  with 
his  magazine  and  the  shot  and  shell,  coming  through  the  open 
walls  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  magazine  itself.  This 
"  happened "  so,  because  the  breaching  guns  on  Tybee  Island 
were  located  for  that  particular  object.  As  General  Gilmore 
said,  "  That's  the  advantage  of  having  our  own  forts  to  take ;  we 
know  just  where  everything  is,  inside  of  them."    I  send  you  by 

1  For  the  reports  on  the  taking  of  Fort  Pulaski  see  Official  Records, 
Series  i.  xiv.  320. 
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this  steamer,  by  Adams  Express,  a  box  containing  the  cord  and 
tassel  of  the  rebel  flag  of  Fort  Pulaski.  I  picked  it  up  on  the 
ramparts,  just  at  foot  of  flagstaff,  the  first  night  I  was  there. 
The  flag  was  cut  down,  as  I  told  you,  by  shells  once  or  twice 
during  the  action,  and  we  could  see  the  place  on  flagstaff  where 
one  of  the  pieces  struck,  the  rope  ladder  being  cut,  close  by. 
The  stem  of  tassel  was  also  broken,  probably  by  same  shot. 
Please  give  it,  with  my  compliments,  to  Miss  McGregor.  The 
cannon  are  ornaments  from  iron  railing  on  fort  around  head  of 
covered  staircase  leading  onto  ramparts.  Please  give  one  of  them 
to  father.  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  some  of  the  arms  from 
the  Fort  for  you,  but  as  yet  have  not  succeeded.  I  still  hope 
to,  however,  and  if  I  do  will  send  home  by  first  steamer.  The 
report  to  which  you  refer,  of  the  fort  having  offered  to  capitulate 
if  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  go  home,  had  no  truth  in  it. 
There  was  no  communication  with  the  fort  till  the  morning  of 
loth  inst.  when  it  was  summoned  to  an  unconditional  surrender 
and  refused.  Its  surrender  on  the  nth  was  unconditional,  except 
that  the  sick  and  wounded,  then  in  the  fort,  were  to  be  exchanged 
at  Savannah,  for  Union  prisoners,  at  once,  instead  of  being 
carried  North.  This,  in  fact,  was  rather  a  condition  favorable 
to  us  than  to  them,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  be  burdened  with  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners,  if  we  could  avoid  it.  Another  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper  slip  you  sent  me,  is  very  rich,  viz.  the  "  Des- 
patch from  Charleston  paper "  which  I  enclose.  I  knew  all 
about  the  forces  on  Edisto  Island,  as  they  were  all  taken  from 
our  Brigade,  and  we  knew  of  the  enemy's  attack  when  it  was 
made.  The  only  Federal  forces  on  the  Island,  when  General 
Evans  (with  2000  troops)  "  advanced  "  upon  it,  were  the  47th 
N.  Y.  and  55th  Penn'a  Regts;  the  next  day  a  reinforcement  was 
sent  up,  of  the  3d  N.  H.  —  in  all  three  regiments,  and  certainly 
not  over  2500  men.  When  the  enemy's  advance  was  first  made, 
therefore,  there  were  not  over  1700  to  1800  men  there,  before 
whom  General  Evans  "  retired  in  a  masterly  manner." 

You  do  not  say  anything  more,  in  your  last  letter,  about  get- 
ting an  appointment  with  Fremont  and  suppose  you  have  rather 
given  up  expecting  it.  I  take  it,  from  what  you  say,  that  you 
have  nearly  gotten  through  with  the  "  State  "  work,  in  connec- 
tion with  military  affairs,  and  are  a  little  impatient  to  "go  in  " 
now  with  forces  in  the  field.  You  ask  what  I  think  about  Port 
Royal,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  I  can.  In  the  first  place,  you  would 
not  like  to  be  an  aid,  unless  to  a  Major  General,  as  the  aid-de- 
camp of  a  Brigadier  has  too  unimportant  duties  to  suit  you,  or 
to  be  fit  for  you.    General  Hunter,  the  Major  General  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  Department  here  now,  had  a  complete  staff,  but 
very  oddly  they  are  all  within  a  few  days  ordered  back  to  the 
Mississippi  army,  the  General,  of  course,  remaining  here.  I  have 
not  seen  General  Hunter,  but  am  pretty  sure  that  he  was  not 
sent  here  because  he  was  thought  the  man  to  push  things  along 
vigorously.  General  Benham,  who  is  now  the  Brigadier  in  com- 
mand of  the  "  Northern  District,  Department  of  the  South " 
(i.e.  everything  which  General  Sherman  commanded  before)  is, 
to  all  appearance,  a  clumsy,  incapable  old  wind-bag.  You  know, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  under  charges  for  misconduct  in  Western 
Virginia,  under  Rosecrans,  and,  I  believe,  they  have  never  been 
settled.  /  think,  we  are  not  intended,  and  have  never  been  in- 
tended, to  do  anything  here,  on  the  mainland,  until  after  Mc- 
Clellan  has  fully  succeeded  in  Virginia;  but  to  be  merely  a 
threatening  force,  to  keep  40  or  50,000  of  the  enemy  employed  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  while  the  really  important  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  are  carried  through  further  north.  After  a 
while,  when  McClellan  and  Burnside  have  worked  down  to  North 
Carolina  or  through  it,  I  guess  the  forces  here  would  begin  to 
move  on,  to  meet  them.  That  would  explain  why  Hunter  and 
Benham,  who  were  failures  in  Missouri  and  Virginia,  have  been 
sent  down  here,  without  any  re-inf  or  cements  (which  show  no 
sign  of  coming  though  they  have  been  expected  several  times)  to 
bang  away  at  Fort  Pulaski  and  such  like.  For  I  don't  see  any 
signs  of  moving  forward,  even  on  Savannah,  any  more  than  be- 
fore. Indeed,  Pulaski,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  not  much  of  an 
obstacle  to  Savannah  before  its  capture,  for  we  held  possession 
of  the  river  above,  and  could  have  got  at  it,  too,  by  way  of 
Warsaw  Sound,  to  the  south,  if  there  had  been  any  serious  design 
of  doing  so.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  all  this,  but  have  no 
doubt  of  it,  in  my  own  mind.  General  Viele  has  his  two  aids 
(all  he  is  entitled  to)  already.  He  has  also  an  (acting)  Brigade 
Quartermaster,  though  I  am  confident  he  would  prefer  a  regular 
Brigade  Quartermaster  attached  to  his  own  staff,  if  he  were  to 
find  the  right  one.  But,  as  it  happens.  General  Viele  is  going 
north  day  after  tomorrow,  on  the  Atlantic  (leave  of  absence  for 
thirty  days)  and  between  you  and  I,  if  he  were  to  find  another 
opening  somewhere  else,  I  shouldn't  be  much  surprised  if  he 
should  get  himself  put  into  it.  In  that  case,  I  should  go  with 
him.  Why  can't  you  go  and  see  him,  if  it's  convenient  for  you 
to  be  in  New  York  within  a  week?  His  address  is  No.  38  West 
24th  St.  I  told  him  yesterday  I  should  write  you  to  call  and 
see  him,  and  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  you  very  much.  I 
have  told  him  that  you  were  through  with  home  work,  and  ready 
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for  something  else.    I  think  you  would  like  him  and  am  sure 

he  would  like  you  I  should  like  it  immensely  if  we  could 

be  together  for  the  rest  of  this  campaigning  business.  That 
would  be  worth  while,  would  it  not?  By  the  way,  when  you 
write  ^me  why  can't  you  enclose  Telegraphic  Column  of  last 
^lew  York  paper  when  there  is  any  thing  of  importance  in  it^ 
Sometimes  I  should  get  the  details  sooner  that  way  than  bv 
paper,  mailed  by  itself. 

^  On  the  day  following  the  surrender  of  Pulaski,  the  enemy  sunk 
SIX  schooners  and  a  barge  in  river  channel  below  Savannah,  just 
above  head  of  Elba  Island.  Two  deserters  came  down  from 
SavannaJi  this  morning.  They've  been  kept  at  Headquarters  to- 
day and  I  ve  just  been  talking  with  them.  Both  good  looking 
mtelhgent  fellows,  one  from  New  York  the  other  from  Con- 
u^^l'''"!;    Both  drafted  a  week  ago  into  a  company  stationed  at 

Thunderbolt  Battery  "  on  St.  Augustine  Creek,  but  were  allowed 
till  today  to  remain  in  the  City.  This  morning  early  they  hired 
a  contraband  (for  $25  apiece)  to  pull  them  down  our  way. 

u ^  '"'"'^  "^'^^  P^'^^^  ^0  join  their  company  at 
Thunderbolt,  reported,  on  the  way,  to  Major  commanding  at 
tt.  Jackson,  then  pulled  round  into  St.  Augustine  Creek,  but 
instead  of  going  on  to  Thunderbolt,  turned  down  into  "  Free- 

f  T/  ^^^"^        ^""^^^^^  ^^"^^  st^^^"^'  so  down  along  shore 

of  Mc  Queen  s  Island,  and,  leaving  boat  and  nig,  (who  went  back 
to  Savannah),  struck  across  marsh  to  opposite  Bird  Island,  where 
they  hailed  our  picket  and  got  over.  They  say  drafting  is  being 
pushed  hard  m  Savannah,  that  there  are  many  from  the  North 
like  themselves,  who  would  get  away  if  they  dared  risk  it,  in 
the  enemy's  service.  That  the  Savannah  people  had  no  idea 
Pulaski  could  be  taken,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  surrender 
the  city  the  moment  Fort  Jackson  is  silenced.  That  we  were 
confidents  expected  to  make  an  attack,  in  force,  today,  etc.,  etc. 
so  Its  plain  they  are  a  good  deal  frightened,  and  mistaken  too 
Please  don't  show  the  last  leaf  of  this  letter  to  anybody  It 
talks  too  much  business  for  that.  Good-bye,  and  here's  hoping 
Zlly^^        ''^^^       ^^""^  other  before  a  great  while.  Yours 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 


Dawtuskie,  May  15th,  1862. 
)EAR  Charles,  — I  got  yours  of  April  28th  and  May  5th 
the  same  mail,  a  week  ago,  and  three  or  four  days  afterward! 
a  different  mail,  your  letter  of  the  29th.    Odd,  is  it  not  how 
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the  letters  do  get  mixed  up?  I  hope  you  have  by  this  time  re- 
ceived the  box  of  "  relics  "  which  I  sent  by  express,  as  I  told 
you.  I  sent,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  same  mail  with  my  second 
letter  after  the  fall  of  Pulaski,  an  express  agent's  receipt  for  the 
box,  in  an  envelope  by  itself.  If  it  (the  box)  has  not  reached 
you  by  this  time,  it  must  be  lying  in  the  express  office  at  New 
York.  Thank  you  for  the  Telegraph  Columns  enclosed  in  your 
letters.  They  brought  us  the  first  definite  news  of  the  evacuation 
of  Yorktown.  In  your  letter  of  the  29th  you  speak  of  a  "  missing 
sheet "  in  my  previous  letter.  I  thought  I  must  have  sent  it 
with  the  others,  but  on  taking  a  look  over  the  pile  of  newspapers, 
enclosures,  maps,  etc.,  with  which  my  table  was  covered,  I  found 
it  lying  as  innocent  as  possible.  Here  it  is.  I'm  sorry  I  was  so 
careless  as  to  forget  it  before,  as  it's  a  tolerably  old  story  now, 
but  it  will  help  to  make  the  rest  hang  together.  I  am  more  than 
ever  certain  that  what  I  said  to  you  in  my  last  about  our  intended 
operations  here  is  correct,  and  what  you  mention  about 
Colonel  Williams  and  the  Massachusetts  Cavalry  is  to  the  same 
effect.  I  am  told  today,  also  (but  I  do  not  know  how  positive 
it  is),  that  the  splendid  Austrian  (newly  appointed)  General 
Seerman,  "  73  years  of  age,  but  retaining  all  the  vigor  and  talent 
which  he  exhibited  at  50,"  is  to  be  assigned  to  General  Hunter's 
command.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  were.  My  own  move- 
ments will  depend  altogether  on  General  Viele's.  If  he  returns, 
I  shall  stay.  If  he  goes  elsewhere  I  shall  go  too.  It  is  still  quite 
uncertain  (at  least  for  us)  how  that  will  be;  though  we  look  now 
every  day  for  letters  from  him  (Gen'l  V.)  telling  us  what  to 
expect  in  regard  to  him. 

Last  night  we  got  news  in  a  very  vague  way  (by  a  mail  courier) 
from  Hilton  Head  of  the  "  Surrender  of  Norfolk."  I  rode  about 
considerable  after  dark  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  what  basis  there 
was  for  it,  learned  that  it  came  by  a  naval  officer.  Paymaster  of 
the  Western  World  (gunboat)  who  had  come  up  from  Hilton 
Head,  and  taken  boat  immediately  for  his  vessel,  which  was  lying 
in  the  Savannah  River  opposite  our  batteries.  So  this  morning 
I  went  up  to  Jones  Island  and  out  to  Western  World  and  saw 
the  Paymaster,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  news, 
which  he  had  heard  the  day  before,  of  the  officers  on  board  the 
Wabash  at  Hilton  Head.  He  said  a  steamboat,  which  had  been 
lying  in  Charleston  harbor,  with  six  rifled  guns  on  board  (to  be 
placed  in  battery  somewhere  along  shore)  had  been  run  away 
with  by  her  negro  crew  and  brought  to  Hilton  Head;  that  she 
had  Charleston  papers  of  the  12  th,  which  said,  Norfolk  was 
surrendered,  Merrimack  escaped  up  James  River,  engagement  at 
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Williamsburg  with  Federal  success  and  retreat  of  rebels,  Banks 
defeated,  fighting  at  Corinth  and  General  Pope  driven  back 
several  miles  by  Beauregard's  forces.  Rather  a  large  assortment 
of  news  to  get  at  one  time.  But  we  are  waiting  to  see  how  much 
of  it  is  true.  Thank  you  for  your  inquiries  as  to  whether  I  want 
anything.  But  I'm  so  uncertain  as  to  whether  I  shall  come 
North  or  not  before  a  great  while,  that  I  won't  send  for  any- 
thing now.  .  .  . 

Hilton  Head,  May  27th. 

Here  we  are  back  again  at  Hilton  Head.  There's  been  no 
chance  to  send  North  since  the  break  in  my  letter,  and  I  have 
been  waiting  to  send  you  the  latest  word.  Now,  of  course,  the 
chance  comes  all  of  a  sudden  so  that  there's  not  more  than  half 
an  hour  to  spare.  The  splendid  three-masted  English  steamer 
Cambria,  taken  yesterday  with  a  cargo  of  Enfield  rifles,  trying 
to  get  into  Charleston,  was  brought  here  yesterday  p.m.  and  is 
sent  North  today  at  noon.  Dawfuskie  is  evacuated.  Game  all 
played  through  in  that  direction.  I  am  Medical  Director  here. 
No  time  for  more.    Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

No  news  yet  from  General  Viele.  Oriental  said  to  be  ashore 
off  Hatteras  Inlet.^ 


From  George  L.  Andrews. 

Camp  near  Strasburg,  Va., 
May  21,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir: — You  may  remember  that,  while  I  was  on 
furlough  last  December,  you  said  something  of  raising  a  new 
regiment.  I  at  that  time  did  not  think  it  probable  that  such 
a  regiment  would  be  required.  I  have  so  far  changed  my  mind 
as  to  think  it  quite  probable  that  new  forces  may  be  required 
before  long.  With  the  experience  I  have  gained,  I  should  have 
no  objections  to  be  concerned  in  raising  a  new  regiment  if  I 

1  "The  Surgeon  General  has  promised  General  Viele,  (from  whom  I 
heard  day  before  yesterday)  to  relieve  me  here,  and  order  me  to  join  him 
at  Norfolk.  The  orders,  I  suppose,  have  really  been  sent  me  before  this, 
but  were  probably  on  board  the  Oriental,  when  she  went  ashore  on  Hatteras 
beach,  and  are  consequently  delayed.  I  hope  to  get  them,  however,  in  a 
few  days,  and  if  it  be  possible  shall  run  on  from  New  York  to  Boston  in 
my  transit  to  Norfolk,  for  a  few  hours  at  least."  Letter  dated  May  31,  1862. 
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could  find  suitable  persons  to  aid  therein.  My  idea  would  be  to 
obtain  if  possible  from  the  War  Department  authority  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  three  battalions  of  eight  companies  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  organization  of  the  new  regular  infantry  requirements. 
The  regiment  of  Colonel  (now  General)  Geary  of  Pennsylvania 
has  I  believe  two  battalions.  It  would  make  a  very  pretty  com- 
mand, would  have  the  advantage  of  thoroughly  testing  the  rela- 
tive merit  of  the  two  organizations,  viz.  that  of  three  battalions 
to  a  regiment,  and  that  of  a  single  battalion.  I  should  propose 
to  have  a  Light  Infantry  Regiment,  very  carefully  organized, 
armed,  uniformed  and  equipped,  with  the  baggage  of  officers  and 
men  reduced  to  the  lowest  practicable  limit.  The  men  should 
be  picked  men.  With  my  experience  I  feel  sure  that  I  could 
organize  a  regiment  that  would  be  of  great  service  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  State.  There  would  be  the  further  advantage  in 
the  organization  into  three  battalions,  that  it  would  give  a  force 
nearly  equal  to  a  brigade  composed  entirely  of  battalions  from 
the  same  State,  which  would  have  greater  unity  and  be  ani- 
mated by  a  higher  degree  of  State  pride.  This  organization  would 
also  if  extensively  carried  out  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
the  common  style  of  Brigadier  General.  I  have  little  doubt  my- 
self that  it  is  the  true  organization.  I  do  not  of  course  know 
how  you  may  feel  about  the  matter  now,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  your  views  at  any  time.    Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  L.  Andrews. 

Address  "  Gen.  Banks'  Army  Corps,"  via  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton.^ 

Head  Quarters,  Military  Defences, 
South  West  of  the  Potomac,  Arlington, 
June  ist,  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I've  been  trying  the  "  sick  leave  "  to  get 
home  to  the  wedding,^  for  I've  had  my  shoulder  dislocated  the 
past  week,  but  I  can't  make  out  a  bad  case  at  all.  I  hope  to 
hear  from  you  what  day  it  is  to  be  so  that  I  can  drink  to 
success,  etc. 

I  wish  I  could  fix  it  so  as  to  be  at  home  and  I  might  wear 
captain's  straps  too.  This  confidential.  I  am  appointed  Assist- 
ant Adjutant  General  with  the  rank  of  Captain  and  am  only 

1  He  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Amiel  Weeks  Whipple  (  -1863). 

2  Charles  H.  Dalton  married,  June  25,  1862,  Mary  McGregor. 
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waiting  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  mou[nJt  my  captain 
straps.^  So  you  see  it's  all  serene,  virtue  has  its  own  reward, 
if  I'm  not  worthy  of  a  2d  Lieutenancy  in  the  great  2d  Regi- 
ment. I  only  wish  Colonel  Gordon  might  be  put  into  this  brigade. 
But  you  must  not  say  anything  to  anybody  till  it's  fixed,  for 
there's  sometimes  a  slip  twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip."  I've  bought 
me  a  fine  horse,  15^  hands  high,  7  years  old,  dark  bay,  long 
black  mane  and  tail,  $175,  and  a  good  bargain  I  think.  Perhaps 
you'll  be  on  sometime  this  summer  and  see  him.  In  haste.  Your 
affectionate  Brother, 

Pen. 


From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Before  Richmond,  Va.,  June  4th,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  —  How  I  wish  I  could  shake  you  by  the  hand 
and  congratulate  you  on  your  coming  good  luck.  I  am  tre- 
mendously disappointed  that  I  cannot  be  with  you.  But  it's  no 
use  to  think  of  it.  .  .  . 

I  should  have  written  to  you  about  this,  in  answer  to  your 
note,  before  now,  but  times  have  been  so  stirring  I  have  hardly 
had  time  even  to  think.  We  have  had  a  tough  fight  and  I 
have  been  busy  enough.  I  tell  you,  Charles,  I  had  no  idea  things 
flew  so  fast  even  in  battle.  Our  regiment  did  first-rate  and  suf- 
fered pretty  severely.  We  had  seven  killed  whom  we  have  found, 
and  thirty-five  wounded  —  among  the  latter  four  officers.  All 
our  field  officers  are  unhurt,  though  they  were  right  in  the  thick 
of  it.  General  Devens  is  certainly  a  most  brave  man  and  good 
officer.  He  was  shot  in  the  leg  in  the  early  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, but  did  not  leave  the  field  till  some  time  afterwards.  He 
has  now  gone  to  Washington.  Your  friend  Colonel  Briggs  ^  of 
the  loth  Mass.  was  wounded,  too.  When  he  fell  he  told  his  men 
not  to  stop  then  to  carry  him  off.  The  enemy  attacked  us  just 
as  the  Colonel  and  I  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  which  we 
despatched  rather  hastily.  At  first  we  were  compelled  after  some 
hot  work  to  give  back  a  little,  but  we  soon  made  it  up,  and  our 
forces  are  now  considerably  more  advanced  than  before  the  fight. 
I  believe  weVe  got  hard  work  before  us  to  get  into  Richmond. 
I  have  been  pretty  hard  at  work  since  the  battle  but  am  first- 
rate.  .  .  . 

Ned. 

1  His  commission  was  dated  May  28,  1862.        2  Henry  S.  Briggs. 
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From  Henry  R.  Dalton, 

Arlington/  June  4th,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  —  It's  been  a  rainy  day  and  for  a  wonder  very 
little  to  do  all  day  so  I'll  add  something  to  my  short  note  of 
Sunday.  We  hear  as  yet  nothing  decisive  from  Richmond  but 
there's  no  doubt  but  that  a  terrible  battle  is  being  fought  there 
and  I  trust  victory  will  be  on  our  side;  if  it  is  then  what  are 
the  rebels  to  do  next? 

Father  told  me  you  were  to  go  as  the  Quarter  Master  of  the 
4th  Battalion.  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  rashness  on  your  part. 
Don't  you  think  that  [there  are]  a  great  many  young  men  out 
of  employment  who  would  have  done  just  as  well  and  who 
really  needed  something  to  do?  Of  course  if  it  had  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  I  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  of  your  going 
in  so  praiseworthy  a  cause  but  there  are  so  many  others,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Now  if  you  could  be  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
with  the  rank  of  Major  or  perchance  Captain?  But  you  must  be 
satisfied  with  your  commission  as  Colonel  and  wear  no  buttons. 

But  without  joking,  it  must  have  been  rather  exciting  in 
Boston  the  alarm  Sunday.  This  child  was  busy  enough  issuing 
orders  to  have  all  "  Regiments  and  Independent  Battalions,  etc., 
etc.,  in  this  command"  ready  to  march  at  a  moment^s  notice; 
but  the  flurry  was  soon  over  and  we  are  going  along  steadily 
again.  My  appointment  is  all  right,  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  my  commission  as  Captain  is  signed  by  Adjutant  General 
Thomas  and  only  waiting  for  Abe's  name  and  then  I  mount  my 
two  bars:  the  General  tells  me  to  put  them  on  right  off,  but  I'm 
going  to  wait  till  my  commission  is  in  my  pocket.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  (as  I  well  may  be)  with  the  promotion  and  I 
wish  nothing  more  till  the  war  ends.  My  duties  are  severe  but 
IVe  got  the  upper  hand  of  them  and  every  day  they  become  easier. 

I  am  truly  sorry,  dear  Ch^irles,  that  I  must  be  absent  on  the 
wedding  day.  I  would  so  like  to  see  old  Chelmsford  and  see 
all  the  folks  at  home  but  I  must  stick  to  the  General  while  the 
war  lasts,  and  he's  a  good  man  to  be  with,  a  refined  man  which 
you  cannot  say  of  all  Brigadier  Generals.  I  have  his  entire  con- 
fidence and  IVe  no  doubt  we  shall  get  along  finely. 

1  "  The  headquarters  offices  were  in  the  large  room  on  the  right  on  enter- 
ing Arlington  House,  while  my  quarters  consisted  of  a  wall  tent  pitched  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  (Sheridan's  monument  now  stands  on  this 
spot)  ;  the  view  from  this  point  was  fine,  looking  across  to  Washington 
and  beyond  the  dome  of  the  Capitol."  —  H.  R.  D. 
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My  arm  is  getting  all  right  fast  though  I  shall  have  to  favor 
it  for  a  month  more  I  suppose.  .  .  . 

Pen. 

My  direction  at  present  is  Lt.  Henry  R.  Dalton,  A.  Ad.  Gl., 
Care  Gen.  Whipple,  Arlington  Ho.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  George  L.  Andrews. 

WiLLiAMSPORT,  Md.,  June  5,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  favors  of  26th  and  29th  ult.  both  re- 
ceived. Unexpectedly  Colonel  Gordon  has  been  nominated  as 
Brigadier  General  and  will  no  doubt  be  speedily  confirmed,  the 
military  committee  of  the  Senate  having  reported  favorably  there- 
on.^ This  giving  me  command  of  the  Second  regiment,^  I  of  course 
should  prefer  it  to  that  of  a  new  regiment  of  same  numbers.  Major 
Dwight  ^  is  safe,  having  been  taken  prisoner  and  paroled.  He 
is  now  at  Washington  on  his  way  home  probably.  General  Banks's 
command  has  not  suffered  severely.  Most  of  the  men  lost  their 
knapsacks  in  the  rapid  retreat.  We  are  now  refitting.  It  was 
about  as  impudent  a  thing  as  has  been  done  in  this  War  for  us 
to  make  a  stand  with  only  4000  men  (less  than  3600  Infantry) 
against  Jackson's  force  of  at  least  20000.  Had  Jackson's  force 
been  a  little  more  active  nothing  would  have  saved  us  from 
capture.  As  it  is  his  profits  from  his  expedition  are  small.  The 
figures  I  have  given  as  to  our  force  are  reliable.  Banks  had  but 
two  brigades,  Gordon's  and  Donnelly's.    Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  L.  Andrev^s, 
Lieut.  Col.  2  Mass.  Regt. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Arlington,  June  8th,  1862. 

My  dear  Julia,  —  I  was  so  glad  to  get  your  nice  letter  of  the 
3d  inst.  and  to  know  of  all  the  preparations  'going  on  at  home 
for  the  wedding  day.  I  am  very,  very  sorry  I  cannot  be  at 
home  but  I  have  just  got  my  commission  as  Captain  and  Assistant 

1  Commissioned  June  9,  1862. 

2  Commissioned  June  13. 

3  Wilder  Dwight,  who  became  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
June  13. 
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Adjutant-General  and  I'm  too  important  an  individual  to  be  absent. 
It  is  really  too  bad  none  of  us  are  to  be  there,  and  then  old  Chelms- 
ford, I  should  like  to  see  it  so  much.  I  can  imagine  how  beauti- 
ful it  must  look  this  spring.  I  can  tell  you.  Miss,  that  we  have 
had  great  times  here  lately.  Night  before  last  a  serenading 
party  came  along  and  last  evening  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Greene 
and  staff  with  thq  band  came  over  to  see  us,  and  lots  of  ladies 
were  here,  and  beautiful  music  and  strawberries  and  cream  and 
this  poor  Pimkin  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  his  captain's  shoulder 
straps  did  enjoy  "  hisself  "  very  much.  He  had  a  select  party  of 
Mrs.  Greene,  Miss  Bessie  Greene  and  the  Adjutant  at  his  tent 
to  drink  some  champagne  and  have  a  good  jolly  time,  and  then 
during  the  evening  the  band  did  play  sweet  music  which  pleased 
Pimkin's  General  very  much.  He  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
I  St  and  it  Is  far  the  best  regiment  in  this  command.  I  am  getting 
on  all  right  with  my  arm  presenting  however  quite  an  interest- 
ing appearance:  we  are  going  to  have  the  General  and  Staff 
photographed  this  week  taken  on  the  porch  of  Arlington  House 
which  I  will  send  you  when  finished.  It  is  to  be  pubHshed  and 
Pimkin  will  be  supposed  to  be  a  wounded  Captain  by  the  public. 

George  wrote  me  of  your  story  in  the  Knickerbocker.  She 
is  coming  on  here  I  believe  this  week  sometime,  but  I  have  not 
received  the  copy  of  that  Knickerbocker  you  said  you  sent  me. 
I  suppose  it  will  come  along  tomorrow  or  next  day.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Greene  is  perfectly  splendid,  just  as  much  so  as  the 
Colonel.  She  took  such  good  care  of  me  when  I  was  at  her 
house,  had  such  nice  things  cooked  for  me  by  the  French  cook, 
etc.  The  General's  family  are  here  now.  They  are  first  rate 
and  if  we  stay  here  all  summer  we  shall  have  some  good  times 
but  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  there's  a  chance  for  us  going  into 
the  field  by  and  by.  I  hope  so  certainly  for  it  is  not  at  all 
pleasant  to  hear  of  my  friends  being  killed  and  wounded  and  run 
no  risk  myself,  but  live  so  comfortably  as  we  do  here  and  so 
safe  too. 

I  did  not  know  anything  of  Dr.  Sanborn's  death.  What  was 
the  matter  with  him? 

My  friend  Fisher  (you  remember  him,  who  gave  me  Pope's 
Poems)  has  just  been  here.  I  suspect  he  will  present  me  with 
an  elephant  soon,  he  was  so  profuse  in  his  thanks  for  my  hos- 
pitality. ... 

The  only  difference  between  Oliver  H[olmes]'s  position  and 
mine  is  that  I  am  entitled  to  three  horses  and  gold  stripes  on 
my  trousers  and  could  give  him  orders  should  he  be  under  this 
command,  that's  all.    I  tell  you  there  are  lots  of  poor  Lieuten- 
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ants  and  Captains,  and  in  fact  officers  of  all  grades  in  this  big 
army;  better  men  should  have  come  out  long  ago. 

I  wish  you  could  see  my  tent  so  prettily  pitched  under  the 
umbrageous  shade  of  the  spreading  maple  looking  towards  the 
rising  sun,  which  wakes  me  up  early  in  the  morning  and  then 
for  a  half  hour  I  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds  that  sing 
among  the  branches  so  sweet.  Then  I  get  up  and  bathe  in 
some  cold  water  which  the  thoughtful  Sanday  brings  so  cool 
and  fresh  every  morning,  and  after  wandering  'mid  the  delicious 
groves  and  gardens  fragrant  with  blooming  flowers  Pimkin  eats 
his  breakfast  and  begins  the  arduous  duties  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  afternoon  he  rides  out  with  his  General  and  reviews  the 
troops  who  try  to  do  their  prettiest  but  which  is  not  always 
pretty.  .  .  . 

Pen. 

From  Edward  B.  Dalton 

Camp  near  Fair  Oaks,  36  Regt.  N.  Y.  S.  V., 
June  10,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  —  The  battle  is  fairly  over  and  we  have  had 
time  to  breathe  and  look  about  and  get  ready  for  another.  Each 
day  again  brings  a  rumor  about  an  advance,  but  still  we  lie 
quiet  behind  our  rifle  pits  —  and  to  tell  the  truth  I'm  not  sorry. 
A  little  rest  will  do  the  regiment  and  in  fact  all  of  the  Corps 
no  harm. 

The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  you  have  read  all  about.  It  was  a 
sharp  affair  I  can  tell  you,  and  cost  us  heavily,  but  I  guess  from 
the  looks  of  the  field,  not  so  much  so  as  it  did  the  enemy.  The 
Colonel  and  myself  were  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  when  rapid 
and  continual  firing  musketry  and  artillery,  commenced  on 
Casey's  line,  which  was  just  in  front  of  us,  a  quarter  of  mile 
only  distant.  Almost  immediately  came  the  order  for  us  to 
advance  to  his  support,  which  Couch's  division  did  certainly  in 
first  rate  style.  I  do  really  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  Casey's 
disorderly  crowd  rushing  back  upon  us,  Couch's  lines  would  not 
have  been  broken,  but  would  have  held  the  enemy  firmly  in  check, 
perhaps  giving  back  slowly  from  the  sheer  force  of  superior 
numbers,  until  Kearney  and  Hooker  could  come  up.  But  as  you 
may  imagine  it  is  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  keep  soldiers  steady 
when  a  whole  division  are  tumbling  in  upon  them  crying  out 
that  they  are  all  cut  to  pieces,  that  the  enemy  are  four  to  one, 
and  so  on.  In  spite  of  their  tremendous  disadvantage  though, 
our  loss  shows  pretty  clearly  that  it  was  not  fright  by  any  means 
that  drove  us  back. 
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In  our  own  brigade  several  Companions  were  away  from  their 
regiments  on  picket  duty,  leaving  the  latter  much  reduced  in 
size.  Of  the  number  who  went  into  the  fight  the  loth  Mass. 
(who  stood  magnificently)  lost  one  man  in  four.  Our  own  little 
regiment  lost  in  killed,  wound  [ed]  and  missing  fifty-six  out  of 
about  450.  But  they  fought  first  rate  and  were  the  last  regi- 
ment to  give  back,  in  fact  came  very  near  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy. 

Do  you  recollect  our  Irish  friend  Captain  Walsh?  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  much.  He  commanded  the  Color  Company. 
At  one  time  when  we  were  flanked,  and  a  cross  fire  came  in  rather 
warm  there  was  some  confusion.  Old  Walsh  drew  his  sword 
and  shouted  out  that  "  begorra,  he'd  take  the  head  of  any  man 
who'd  attempt  to  leave  the  colors." 

As  our  force  was  compelled  to  retreat  of  course  my  own  posi- 
tion became  more  embarrassed.  It  was  pretty  sharp  work  get- 
ting the  wounded  off  the  field,  as  we  were  forced  from  one  posi- 
tion after  another  that  we  would  select  as  a  depot,  particularly 
as  the  enemy  shelled  the  road  and  killed  among  others,  several 
of  our  ambulance  horses.  The  road  was  awful  bad  too  and  every 
now  and  then  some  team  would  stick  fast.  However  we  got 
along  very  well  considering  and  left  but  very  few  wounded  on 
the  field. 

Hugh  was  invaluable,  stuck  right  to  me  all  the  time  and  was 
just  as  cool  as  possible  and  seemed  highly  amused  at  some  things 
he  saw,  especially  at  the  ducking  of  heads  when  a  shell  would 
pass  over.  The  negro  servants  of  the  other  officers  were  per- 
fectly worthless,  scared  to  death.  I  managed  to  save,  as  we 
passed  through  our  camp,  the  bulk  of  my  hospital  fixings,  but 
lost  a  great  deal  of  my  personal  effects,  among  them  my  much 
loved  Greggo,  my  rubber  cloak,  one  pair  of  my  red  blankets, 
my  saddle-bags  packed  full  and  my  thick  uniform  coat.  Not 
that  the  retreat  of  Couch's  division  was  anything  approaching  a 
flight,  but  still  I  had  my  hands  full  to  get  my  wounded  etc. 
away  and  Hugh  was  busy  helping  me.  He  really  was  indignant 
when  I  suggested  his  going  farther  to  the  rear.  I  saw  he  was 
bound  to  stay,  and  be  taken  with  me  if  necessary  —  and  at 
one  time  it  looked  decidedly  like  it.  However  in  this  weather 
I  don't  mind  the  loss  of  my  heavy  clothes;  and  my  valise  with 
some  extra  things  in,  was  safe  packed  in  the  hospital  wagon. 
Both  horses,  especially  Romey,  behaved  tip-top,  and  stood  as 
steady  after  the  first  half  hour  as  if  they  had  been  war-horses 
all  their  lives.    As  you  know  the  ground  we  lost  was  promptly 
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recovered  by  our  reinforcements  and  after  the  fight  we  had 
gained  considerably. 

The  day  following  the  battle  I  spent  some  four  or  five  hours 
on  the  field,  and  it  was  an  awful  sight  I  tell  you.  The  dead  lay 
almost  in  piles  in  some  places.  Horses  and  guns  and  knapsacks, 
and  shells  lay  in  every  direction.  In  our  own  tent  a  rebel  lay 
stretched  on  his  back  dead.  Several  of  my  letters  from  Sally 
that  were  in  my  saddle  bags  were  strewn  on  the  floor.  Every- 
thing else  was  gone.  I  counted  nineteen  bullet  holes  and  two 
round  shot  through  my  hospital  tent  and  right  about  within 
a  few  steps  of  it  lay  the  bodies  of  eight  soldiers  and  two  officers' 
horses.  A  little  way  off,  under  a  fly  which  was  used  as  a  hos- 
pital kitchen  lay  another  dead  rebel.  There  certainly  to  my 
mind  is  nothing  grand  about  the  field  of  battle  after  the  fight. 
On  the  threshold  of  a  little  building  which  we  had  used  to  collect 
the  wounded  in,  but  had  to  abandon,  sat  a  rebel,  his  elbows  on 
his  knees  and  his  chin  in  his  hands,  stone  dead.  But  I  won't  tell 
you  any  more  of  this  long  story  now.  .  .  . 

Ned. 

Stono  River,  June  13th,  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Here  I  am  now,  hard  and  fast,  when  I 
expected  by  this  time  to  be  on  my  way  North,  to  be  present  at 
your  marriage  (you  can't  tell  how  sorry  I  am  not  to  be)  and 
spend  a  week  or  so  with  you  at  the  Farm  afterward.  I  wrote 
you,  I  believe,  that  General  Viele  had  sent  us  word,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  14th,  that  the  Surgeon  General  had  promised  him 
to  send  orders  transferring  me  North.  But  up  to  this  time 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  reached  me,  though  we  have  dates  from 
New  York  (by  the  Ben  De  Ford)  up  to  8th  inst.  I  don't  know 
what  the  trouble  can  be,  and  still  think  the  orders  will  come, 
but  fear  very  much  it  will  be  too  late  for  me  to  get  home  in  time 
to  be  there  by  the  20th  or  25th,  or  indeed  within  any  definite 
time.  I  have  asked  General  Benham  twice  for  a  leave  of  absence 
for  thirty  days  —  once  a  fortnight  ago,  and  again  yesterday  — 
and  this  morning  sent  in  a  formal  written  application  to  same 
effect,  all  of  which  he  refused.  Says  he  can't  let  me  go  —  serious 
business  impending  from  day  to  day  and  all  that.  The  fact  is, 
on  the  2nd  inst.  this  expedition  came  to  Stono  River  from  Hilton 
Head,  with  six  or  eight  vessels,  while  the  remainder  of  the  troops, 
(who  were  stationed  at  Edisto  Island,  halfway  between  Hilton 
I^ead  and  this  point)  were  to  leave  Edisto  at  same  time  and 
march  across  the  intervening  island  (John's  Island),  to  make  a 
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junction  with  us  here,  to  seize  upon  James  Island  (forming  the 
southern  shore  of  Charleston  Harbor)  and  so  get  a  footing  from 
which  to  threaten  and  perhaps  attack  the  City.  But  the  Edisto 
Island  troops  instead  of  getting  here  about  same  time  with  our- 
selves, were,  of  course,  three  days  behind  hand,  owing  to  hard 
storms  all  the  time,  which  carried  away  their  landing  piers  and 
otherwise  delayed  them.  In  the  mean  time,  we  having  made  a 
landing  on  James  Island  and  gone  to  skirmishing  for  safety,  the 
enemy  of  course  found  out  what  we  were  after,  and  by  the  time 
our  entire  force  had  arrived,  they,  too,  were  prepared,  and  too 
strong  to  be  driven  away  at  a  dash.  So  the  affair  is  to  be  one, 
as  I  judge,  of  slow  trenching  and  battery-raising  and  gradual 
crowding,  and  waiting  for  reenforcements.  We  have  command 
of  the  river,  by  our  forces  and  gunboats,  for  about  six  or  eight 
miles  from  its  mouth,  our  landing  being  made  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  situation  of  a  deserted  enemy's 
battery.  But  I've  no  idea  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  walk 
right  ahead,  in  the  present  condition  of  things.  I  was  up  the 
river  the  other  day  to  within  4^  miles  of  the  city  and  could 
see  the  spires  and  house  tops  over  the  trees  with  most  enticing 
distinctness.  It  made  one  feel  like  going  ahead,  most  consumedly, 
enemy  or  no  enemy.  Fort  Sumter  also  I  saw  very  finely  the 
next  day,  from  the  top  of  farm  house  on  the  extreme  right  of 
our  advance.  But  these  brick  and  stone  casemented  forts,  with 
water  all  round  them,  don't  look-  so  inviting.  We  (General 
Benham  and  staff)  are  still  lying  in  the  river,  on  board  steamer, 
but  expect  to  go  on  shore  permanently  in  a  day  or  two.  .  .  . 

Ned. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Stono  River,  June  17th,  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  After  getting  all  our  troops  up  here  and 
across  the  river  to  James  Island  (guess  I  won't  put  in  the  num- 
bers), and  four  or  five  skirmishes  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
we  have  made  an  attack,  tried  our  best,  and  got  nothing  but  bad 
bruises  for  our  pains.  You  see,  on  the  road  from  Stono  River 
toward  Fort  Johnson  and  Charleston  Harbor  there  is  a  village 
called  "  Secessionville  "  (bad  luck  to  it),  with  a  tall  tower  or 
look  out  built  by  the  enemy  just  beside  it,  and  a  strong  earth- 
work commanding  the  approaches  from  the  river.  .This  work 
was  very  annoying,  opening  upon  our  reconnoitring  parties  when- 
ever they  ventured  two  miles  from  the  camps,  and  even  throwing 
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shell  occasionally  from  a  big  columbiad  almost  into  our  upper 
camp,  situated  four  miles  farther  up  the  river  than  the  first  one, 
but  nearer  the  fort  owing  to  a  bend  in  the  stream.  General 
Stevens'  command  occupied  the  lower  camp,  and  General  Wright 
and  General  Stevens  the  upper,  both  being  under  command  of 
General  Benham.  The  enemy  also  had  a  floating  battery  in  the 
creek  just  by  Secessionville,  which  was  attacked  two  days  ago 
by  a  small  earthwork  battery  thrown  up  on  our  extreme  right 
and  abandoned  by  the  enemy  in  the  night.  So  night  before  last 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  movement  upon  the  enemy's  fort 
at  daybreak.  General  Stevens'  command,  (our  right)  was  to 
move  on  the  work  (with  the  Connecticut  light  battery)  to  the 
assault,  and  Generals  Wright  and  Williams  (our  left)  to  come 
forward  to  his  support  and  prevent  his  being  caught  by  the 
enemy's  forces  coming  down  from  shore.  At  three  a.m.  we 
(General  Benham  and  staff)  woke  ourselves  up  and  went  ashore 
at  the  upper  landing,  where  we  found  the  troops  all  in  readiness 
and  several  regiments  already  pushed  out  to  the  advance.  We 
were,  at  the  camp,  about  2^  miles  from  the  enemy's  fort:  and 
were  to  move  forward  a  mile,  wait  there  till  we  heard  the  fighting 
from  the  right  well  established,  and  then  push  on  to  his  support, 
with  General  Wright's  regiments  and  Captain  Hamilton's  Light 
Battery  of  U.  S.  Artillery.  At  4^  we  were  moving  out  through 
the  open  field,  in  front  of  the  camp,  then  through  a  belt  of  woods, 
then  through  another  open  field.  Some  regiments  passed  on,  to 
take  up  their  positions,  others  we  left  waiting  till  the  reserve  should 
be  needed.  At  5  o'clock  we  heard  the  dropping  shots  and 
occasional  company  volleys  on  our  right  which  showed  the  busi- 
ness had  begun,  and  we  immediately  moved  on,  through  the 
second  field  to  a  position  just  behind  the  hedge.  We  stood  on 
horseback,  while  the  men  of  General  Wright's  Brigade  lay  down 
behind  the  bushes,  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of 
the  shells,  that  began  to  come  whizzing  over  into  the  field,  plung- 
ing with  a  dull  whack  into  the  earth,  or  bursting  and  sending  their 
infernal  ragged  pieces  whir-r-r-r-ing  round  the  lot,  and  into  the 
belt  of  trees  beyond.  This  fire  was  drawn  by  Williams'  Brigade, 
which  had  moved  to  the  front  and  extreme  left,  forming  the  first 
immediate  support  to  Stevens'  attack.  Almost  before  the  volleys 
of  musketry  had  begun  we  heard  cheers  over  toward  the  Village 
—  evidently  from  our  men  and  thought  we  had  already  been 
successful  —  but  the  firing  soon  became  hotter  and  hotter,  es- 
pecially the  musketry;  and  a  messenger  came,  in  about  half  an 
hour,  from  General  Stevens  with  news  of  difficulty  and  repulse. 
The  men  had  gone  up  to  the  fort,  into  the  ditch  and  onto  the 
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parapet  (some  of  them),  and  silenced  the  great  guns  for  a  while, 
but  could  not  get  in,  on  account  of  fire  of  grape  which  had 
broken  them  too  much  in  advancing,  and  prevented  those  who  went 
forward  from  being  thoroughly  supported  in  the  assault  —  and 
General  Stevens  wanted  all  the  help  we  could  give  him.  So 
Wright's  command  and  Hamilton's  battery  were  ordered  to  the 
front,  and  we  moved  with  them  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  third 
field,  riding  from  time  to  time  up  and  down.  Here  we  could 
see  the  fort  plainly,  across  an  intervening  open  ground,  with  the 
men  at  the  guns,  the  tall  tower  behind  it,  the  light  Connecticut 
Battery  banging  away  on  our  right,  and  the  musketry  fire  of 
Williams'  regiments  on  our  left,  answered  by  the  enemy's  mus- 
ketry and  field  pieces  and  their  garrison  gun  from  the  left  hand 
angle  of  the  fort.  Then  we  again  thought  for  an  hour  that  per- 
severance would  do  it,  but  news  came  from  the  3rd  New  Hamp- 
shire (Williams'  extreme  left)  that  they  were  suffering  very 
severely  from  an  additional  field  battery  of  the  enemy  which  had 
opened  from  their  rear  (the  direction  from  which  the  enemy 
would  be  supported  with  reinforcements,  if  at  all),  and  the  97th 
Pa.  which  was  then  drawn  up  behind  a  cover  a  little  to  our  front, 
was  thrown  across  to  sustain  them.  Then  an  unfortunate  thing 
happened.  Directions  had  been  left  with  the  Navy  boats  in 
the  river  opposite  our  landing  to  shell  the  woods  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  our  left,  after  the  action  had  been  going  on  an  hour  or 
two,  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  who  were  known  to  be  in  strong 
force  farther  up  the  island,  from  coming  down  and  outflanking 
us  in  that  direction.  So  about  this  time  they  began  it.  But 
whether  our  troops  had  been  extended  farther  to  the  left  than  it 
had  been  supposed  they  would  be,  or  whether  the  Navy  did  not 
understand  sufficiently  the  directions,  I  do  not  know.  But  at 
any  rate  their  shells  came  humming  over  from  the  river  and 
plumping  down  in  among  our  lines.  I  saw  two  that  came  down 
into  the  ground  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  me  and  exploded 
in  the  ground,  making  a  volcano  of  black  dirt  and  a  big  hole 
where  they  struck.  (When  the  shells  explode  after  entering  the 
ground  they  don't  make  the  hard  bang  they  do  when  they  burst 
in  the  air,  but  a  very  slight  dull  sound  and  a  big  spatter.)  The 
General  at  once  sent  back  to  telegraph  the  Navy  to  stop  firing; 
but  things  had  already  been  shaken  up  by  it,  the  supports  on 
the  left  had  been  withdrawn  from  their  position  to  get  them  out 
of  the  Navy's  shelling,  and  consequently  General  Stevens  on  the 
right  was  no  longer  in  so  good  a  condition  to  advance  as  he  was 
at  first.  So  he  was  ordered  to  retire,  and  every  body  felt  that 
the  game  was  up.    The  regiments  were  drawn  in,  and  filed  past 
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US  toward  the  camp.  The  last  wounded  and  killed  were  carried 
along  by  their  comrades  on  stretchers  and  crossed  fence  rails, 
and  we  moved,  disappointed,  back  to  camp.  The  enemy  did 
not  follow  us,  except  by  their  pickets,  one  of  whom  was  caught 
by  one  of  General  Williams'  staff,  on  the  edge  of  the  field  just 
in  front  of  us.  From  our  position,  I  was  often  with  the  mem- 
bers of  Williams'  staff,  saw  Channing  Clapp  and  George  Blag- 
den  often  while  we  were  at  the  front,  riding  about  with  orders 
in  an  exceedingly  busy  and  cheerful  manner.  I've  been  so  busy 
with  the  wounded  since  that  I  have  only  had  this  afternoon  a 
chance  to  write  you.  You  will,  I  expect,  get  a  tremendously 
jubilant  account  of  the  affair,  from  the  Charleston  papers.  The 
fact  is  we  are  hard  hit;  but  the  disappointment  is  more  than  half 
the  damage.  Five  hundred  non-effectives  will  quite  cover  the 
actual  loss.  Now  you  can  judge  as  well  as  I  what  we  shall 
probably  do  after  this.  A  good  deal  of  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,  I  guess.  If  Richmond  is  taken  (and  handsomely)  by 
this  time,  I  suppose  we  shall  get  some  help  from  Washington. 
If  not,  we  shall  have  to  hold  on  to  our  end,  and  show  our  teeth 
to  the  enemy  for  occupation.  Write  me  from  the  Farm.  Yours 
truly,^ 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

Hilton  Head,  July  24th,  '62. 

I  suppose  you  had  already  gone  when  my  letters  reached 
home  saying  that  I  had  concluded  —  on  urgent  solicitation  of  my 
New  York  colleagues  and  a  growing  conviction  that  in  this  De- 
partment, at  least,  I  was  not  doing  much  for  the  Country's 
salvation,  nor  Hkely  to  for  six  months  to  come  —  to  send  in  my 
resignation.  That  is  delayed,  however,  now,  for  another  month. 
Father,  to  whom  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago,  will  tell  you  how  and 
why.    I  thought  a  good  deal,  after  we  got  the  news  of  McClellan's 

1  "  When  are  the  300,000  troops  coming  from  the  North  ? 
"  We  are  now  in  Major  General  Pope's  command  and  I  trust  he  will  do 
something  decisive.  Captain  Ruggles  has  been  appointed  his  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant General  with  rank  of  Colonel.  McClellan  has  Buell's  and  Shields' 
divisions  and  must  be  pretty  well  reenforced  by  this  time.  Why  were  we 
whipped  ? 

"  General  Pope's  Head  Quarters  will  be  at  Warrenton  in  a  few  days.  I 
hope  he  will  advance  on  Richmond  without  delay,  and  I  bfelieve  he's  the  man 
to  do  it.  I  only  hope  he'll  take  General  Whipple  along  with  him.  We  have 
now  in  this  command  about  5000  men  which  is  a  pretty  large  Brigade  and 
the  command  extends  from  Chain  bridge  to  Fort  Lyons."  Henry  R.  Dalton, 
July  8,  1862. 
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troubles  on  the  first  of  the  month,  of  withdrawing  my  resignation 
and  trying  hard  to  get  up  to  the  Potomac  Army,  but  concluded 
not  to.  We  have  had  a  rumor  here  for  the  last  ten  days,  brought 
first  by  escaped  contrabands  from  James  Island,  that  McClellan 
has  since  then  made  a  sudden  push  and  taken  Richmond.  No- 
body credited  it  for  an  instant,  at  first,  it  was  so  improbable; 
but  since  then  the  Navy  people  say  they  have  had  a  quasi  con- 
firmation of  it  by  news  from  Charleston,  and  are  much  disposed  to 
believe  it.  Our  people  think  just  enough  of  it  to  make  them 
look  more  anxiously  than  usual  for  the  next  arrival  from  the 
North,  which  is  daily  expected. 

I  am  going  to  start  on  Saturday  (day  after  tomorrow)  for 
Fernandina,  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  with  General  Terry  for 
a  Medical  Inspection  visit  —  (if  they  don't  accept  my  resig- 
nation at  Washington  I  think  they  ought  to  make  me  Medical 
Inspector,  regularly  appointed) — which  will  take  three  or  four 
weeks,  just  about  the  time  it  will  require  to  have  my  papers 
go  to  Washington,  be  acted  on  and  come  back. 

I  send  you  by  the  next  boat,  by  express,  two  rebel  muskets 
from  Fort  Pulaski.  I  and  Captain  Liebenau  both  tried  hard  to 
get  them  for  a  month  after  the  capture  of  the  fort  and  while  we 
were  still  on  Dawfuskie  without  success,  but  I  stuck  to  it,  and 
got  an  order  from  General  Hunter  himself  one  day,  when  I  had 
the  right  chance  and  he  couldn't  very  well  object.  They  are 
Enfield  rifles  you  will  see  marked  ''Tower  1861,"  recently  re- 
ceived from  England,  to  help  in  breaking  up  the  Union  she  dis- 
likes and  fears  so  much.  So  you  may  consider  them  as  a  capture 
from  John  Bull  as  well  as  the  Southern  Confeds.  I've  put  in 
the  same  box  a  piece  of  the  telegraph  wire  from  Savannah  to 
Fort  Pulaski,  cut  on  Wilmington  Island  by  two  of  our  Captains 
while  we  were  investing  the  Fort  by  the  river  batteries. 

Love  to  all.    Yours  truly, 

Jno.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

Steamer  Boston  is  just  in  from  the  North.  Richmond  story 
gone  to  grief.    I  enclose  Adams  Express  receipt  for  your  box. 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 
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From  Henry  R.  Dalton 

Head  Quarters  Whipple's  Division, 
Reserve  Army  Corps,  Arlington,  Va., 
August  7,  1862. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Your  letter  of  the  12  th  July  duly  received. 
Since  which  time  the  Farm  must  have  been  an  envious  spot  to 
dwell  in.  Ned  seems  to  think  so  anyhow  and  he's  a  good  judge 
of  those  things.  I  trust  Ned  is  about  strong  again  for  he'll  be 
needed  for  work  pretty  soon  if  what  they  say  is  true,  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  did  again  on  the  Peninsula.  We  are  to  have  a 
large  camp  of  instruction  in  front  of  our  fortifications  for  75,000 
men  which  will  make  it  seem  quite  warlike  again.  We  are  a 
Division  now  with  two  Brigades  and  the  President  came  over 
to  see  us  day  before  yesterday,  visited  all  the  forts  from  Chain 
Bridge  to  Fort  Lyon  and  an  awful  day  of  it  we  had,  certainly 
one  of  the  hottest  of  the  season,  and  I  was  in  the  saddle  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  p.m.,  resting  about  one  hour  at 
noon  here  at  Arlington;  and  then  we  had  a  review  of  all  the 
troops  near  the  Fairfax  Seminary  and  I  had  three  times  to  form 
and  arrange.  We  had  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  seven 
batteries  of  artillery.  They  looked  splendidly  and  all  together 
it  was  a  big  thing  but  not  on  ice  I  can  assure  you.  I  don't  care 
so  much  for  a  majority  as  I  did,  but  still  think  the  active  life 
of  a  major  in  infantry  is  more  military  and  would  like  to  be 
kept  posted  as  to  the  arrangements  at  home.  One  of  our  staff, 
a  Captain,  has  just  been  offered  a  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  in  one 
of  our  regiments  but  is  not  going  to  accept.  But  if  in  the  new 
levy  there's  a  chance  let  me  know,  if  you  please.  .  .  . 

Pen. 

From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

New  York,  20  W.  29th, 
Thursday,  August  28,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  — I  have  received  copy  of  an  order,  that  all 
officers  of  volunteers  absent  on  leave  in  consequence  of  illness 
contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,  who,  after  an  absence  of  sixty 
days,  shall  still  be  unable  to  return  to  their  posts  shall  be  dis- 
charged the  service,  and  pensioned.  Next  week  Friday  I  shall 
have  been  absent  sixty  days  on  leave,  so  that,  as  I  feel  first  rate 
now  —  much  stronger  than  when  I  left  you  —  I  intend  to  report 
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on  that  day  at  my  regiment.  To  be  sure  of  doing  this  and  have 
a  day  at  Washington,  I  must  leave  here  on  Saturday  next.  .  . 

Ned. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Gramercy  Park  Hotel,  New  York, 
September  14th,  [1862]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Was  right  glad  to  get  your  telegraph  this 
P.M.  saying  that  Pen  was  well  and  Ned  getting  his  affairs  fixed. 
What  a  cursedly  shabby  thing  it  was  to  treat  him  that  way.  Not 
that  it  would  do  him  any  harm,  and  I  suppose  he  would  not  take 
any  trouble  to  get  it  fixed,  except  for  his  own  personal  satis- 
faction. As  for  me  I  am  getting  much  better  since  my  arrival 
here.  Can  eat  breakfast  and  walk  about  in  a  style  that  I  did 
not  expect  to  do  under  a  fortnight  at  least.  Now  can't  you 
find  out  something  about  my  resignation  while  you  are  in  Wash- 
ington? I  sent  it  to  the  Adjutant  General's  (L.  Thomas)  office, 
addressed  to  Secretary  Stanton,  with  General  Hunter's  strong 
endorsement,  and  recommendation,  about  the  25th  of  last  July, 
and  have  heard  nothing  of  it  since.  I  wrote  at  the  same  time 
a  private  note  to  Dr.  Hammond,^  asking  him  to  do  what  he 
could  to  further  it,  and  have  received  no  reply  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  from  him.  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  this,  as  our 
relations  were  very  intimate,  and  he  had  not  hesitated  to  ask 
of  me  a  very  special  favor  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  appointed 
Surgeon  General. 

I  am  afraid  the  resignation  is  either  overlooked  altogether  or 
that  it  will  not  be  accepted  for  I  have  today  received  an  order 
from  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  dated  8th,  relieving  me  from 
duty  at  Hilton  Head,  and  directing  me  to  report  for  duty  at 
Annapolis.  Now  if  you  can  find  out,  at  the  Adjutant  General's 
office  whether  my  resignation  has  been,  or  is  to  be  acted  on, 
you  will  do  me  a  very  great  favor  and  enable  me  to  make  some 
plans  for  the  future. 

Jno.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

1  September  2  he  reported  to  Colonel  Browne.  A  newspaper  paragraph 
stated  that  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  for  being  absent  without 
leave.  He  at  once  stated  the  circumstances  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas  who 
issued  a  general  order  on  the  26th  revoking  the  dismissal  —  all  the  satis- 
faction that  was  ever  given  for  the  blunder  of  some  subordinate. 

2  William  Alexander  Hammond  (1828-1900). 
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From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 


Washington,  22  September,  '62. 
Dear  Charles,  —  !  went  to  Colonel  Kelton  ^  again  today 
He  appeared  surprised  I  had  not  heard  from  my  affair,  and  said 
that  the  General  told  him  yesterday  that  the  order  of  revocation 
of  order  125,  so  far  as  concerned  myself  had  been  signed  ^  He 
advised  me  to  call  and  see  Colonel  Townsend,  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  U.  S.  A.,  and  ask  about  it.  I  did  so  and  Col  T  told 
me  that  the  order  had  not  yet  reached  him.  Isn't  it  a  deuced 
slow  business?  But  as  it  seems  a  little  nearer  the  right  con- 
sumation  each  day,  I  am  inclined  to  refrain  from  any  outside 
measures  still. 

Poor  Dwight  is  gone.  Boston  seems  to  suffer  terribly.  I  have 
met  Mr.  Francis  today.  He  has  come  on  to  meet  his  Son  james. 
He^  asked  me  to  go  with  him.  I  went,  but  James  had  not  yet 
arrived.  He  is  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  he  does.  Barlow  too 
IS  wounded.    I  hope  not  seriously. 

The  36th  N.  Y.  was  not  actively  engaged.  Couch's  Division 
was  in  the  reserve.  ... 

Ned. 


From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Annapolis,  Sunday,  October  13th. 
Dear  Charles,  —  I  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  this  morn- 
ing, and  right  glad  I  was  to  get  it  you  may  be  sure.  I  sympa- 
thize with  you  entirely  in  your  impatience  to  get  off;  but  you 
must  recollect  that  you  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  very 
important  work,  for  three  months  past,  while  I  was  kicking  my 
heels,  or  occupied  only  in  waiting.  I  wish  you  could  be  with 
us.  I  find  there  is  no  Brigade  Quartermaster,  just  the  thing  for 
you  above  all  others;  but  the  General  and  his  Adjutant  have 
been  expecting  one  to  report  for  some  time,  as  several  have  been 
detailed  for  the  post  from  General  Meigs'  office.  Still  when  you 
come  to  Washington  this  week,  if  there  is  any  chance  that  you 
could  get  away  comfortably,  go  to  see  General  Meigs  and  ask 
him  about  it.  You  know  him  well  enough,  don't  you?  I've  no 
idea  we  shall  get  away  for  six  or  seven  days  yet.    For  though 

1  John  Cunningham  Kelton. 

2  The  revocation  was  General  Order,  No.  145,  and  was,  of  course,  sent 
to  every  regiment  in  the  army. 
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all  the  troops  are  here,  (thirteen  or  fourteen  regiments,  and  Sher- 
man's Battery  of  four  Parrott  Guns  and  two  Howitzers,  which 
came  in  last  night)  there  are  no  transport  ships  here  yet,  and 
even  after  their  arrival  I  don't  believe  all  these  men  can  be  em- 
barked in  less  than  four  or  six  days,  considering  the  horses  and 
material  which  they  are  to  take  with  them.  My  horse,  whom 
you  ask  about,  is  first  class.  I've  got  so  acquainted  with  him 
now,  and  he  with  me,  I  can  do  anything  with  him,  and  he  is 
full  of  life  and  speed,  and  perfectly  courageous,  never  minding 
anything,  more  than  to  prick  up  his  ears  and  look  at  it  sharp. 
Knowing  all  his  qualities  now,  as  I  do,  I  have  not  seen  a  horse 
here  that  I  would  exchange  him  for.  I  am  getting  into  the  way 
of  my  business  now  pretty  fast.  There  are  five  regiments  in 
General  Viele's  Brigade.  Two  of  them  (3rd  N.  H.  and  46th 
N.  Y.)  he  says  are  first  rate  lots,  and  I  should  think  another 
one  (48th  N.  Y.)  was  mighty  good  quality  too.  I've  over- 
hauled some  hundred  men  since  I  came,  discharged  about  eighty- 
five  for  disability;  made  requisitions  for  ambulances,  hospital 
tents,  etc.,  etc.  Tomorrow  I  [am]  going  to  begin  drilling  the 
ambulance  corps  in  using  the  litters,  ambulances,  carrying  sick 
or  wounded  men,  taking  the  machines  apart  and  putting  them 
together.  The  regimental  doctors  are  all  agreeable,  and  most 
of  them  well  qualified  for  their  posts.  General  Viele  I  am  con- 
vinced, more  than  before,  is  up  to  his  work.  Ours  is  the  finest 
Brigade  of  the  Division.  Of  course  he  is  the  chief  officer,  until 
Major  General  Sherman  arrives.  Do  come  out  and  see  me  this 
week.    I  wish  I  could  write  longer  but  must  shut  off.  Yours, 

John. 

From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Head  Quarters,  36th  N.  Y.  V., 
Devens'  Brigade,  Newton's  Div.,  Army  Potomac, 

i  Thursday,  October  3d,  '62. 

7  o'clock  p.  M, 

Dear  Charles, 

Marching  orders  have  just  come  in  — start  for  somewhere  at 
four  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  —  don't  know  where  —  suppose 
down  river  —  possibly  across.  I  hope  not  the  latter,  for  the 
regiment  is  wretchedly  destitute  of  clothing,  many  without 
blankets,  overcoats,  shirts  or  shoes. 

We  just  got  back  last  night  from  a  trip  of  eleven  days  up 
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river  and  back  again  to  the  old  place  here,  not  far  from  Hagers- 
town. 

I  am  all  right,  and,  thanks  to  the  long-looked  for  box  of  your 
clothing,  get  along  right  comfortably.  The  buckling  boots  are 
magnificent,  also  rubber  coat. 

Hugh  is  tip-top.  He's  getting  so  fat  you'd  hardly  know  him. 
He  is  a  better  and  more  faithful  servant,  if  possible,  than  ever. 
Both  my  horses  are  in  prime  order  —  the  only  ones  in  the  regi- 
ment that  are  so.  Nearly  all  the  others  are  lamed  by  a  disease 
similar  to  the  "  scratches  "  but  much  worse,  the  result  apparently 
of  exposure,  neglect  and  poor  feed.  Hugh's  face  beams  as  he 
looks  at  "  Romey "  and  "  Mary "  who  were  never  fatter  or 
healthier  before.  "  Mary  "  is  the  mare  I  spoke  of,  the  one  I 
rode  up  from  Washington,  owned  there  by  Major  Rainey.  He 
has  left  the  regiment  and  I  took  his  mare  at  $175.00  having 
previously  sold  one  of  my  own  at  same  price.  She  is  a  beautiful, 
iron-gray,  a  splendid  trotter,  four  years  old.  She  is  not  much 
to  look  at  standing  still,  but  when  moving  is  very  stylish.  She 
has  always  been  with  the  regiment  and  is  as  tough  as  a  knot. 
I  have  got  a  fine  wall-tent  to  myself  and  live  quite  regally.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  leading  a  dog's  life  was  played  out,  and 
don't  do  so  no  mo'.  But  I  must  go  and  look  after  packing 
hospital  wagon,  etc.,  etc.  I'll  write  again  soon.  Good  bye. 
Yours  affectionately, 

Ned. 

From  George  L.  Andrews. 

Camp  on  Bolivar  Heights,  Va., 
October  30,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir,  — I  find  myself  in  the  following  rather  un- 
pleasant position.  I  have  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
Brigade  composed  of  new  troops  with  some  old  troops  that 
require  great  improvement  to  make  them  at  all  efficient.  It  is 
the  ^  desire  of  the  Generals  commanding  the  Corps  and  the 
Division  that  I  should  retain  the  command  and  bring  the  Brigade 
into  an  effective  condition.  But  it  unfortunately  so  happens  that 
two  or  three  Colonels  in  the  Brigade  who  have  just  returned  to 
their  regiments  hold  commissions  of  older  date  than  my  own. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  save  the  Brigade  from  falling  into 
incompetent  hands,  viz.  my  promotion,  which  might  as  well  be 
made  at  once  as  wait  an  indefinite  time.  I  shall  be  ordered  to 
Washington  tomorrow  on  temporary  duty  and  propose  to  remain 
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long  enough  to  put  the  thing  through.  I  shall  have  the  strongest 
recommendations  from  General  Officers.  Cannot  matters  be  so 
arranged  as  to  have  the  original  recommendation  of  the  Generals 
of  the  Corps,  which  was  sent  to  Hon.  A.  H.  Rice  to  be  endorsed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Delegation  in  Congress,  sent  to  me  at 
Willard's  Hotel,  Washington,  or  otherwise  forwarded  to  help  in 
the  case?  The  circumstances  are  exceedingly  favorable.  Can- 
not be  more  so.  It  would  require  very  little  to  arrange  the 
matter.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  see  what  can  be  done? 
I  expect  to  be  in  Washington  all  next  week  unless  my  appoint- 
ment should  be  more  speedily  secured.    Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  L.  Andrews. 

P.  S.  My  address  here  is,  Gen.  Geary's  Division,  12th  Army 
Corps,  via  Washington,  D.  C.^ 


From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Headquarters,  3d  Division,  3d  Corps, 
Bellair,  Va.,  December  17,  '62. 

Dear  Charles,  — No  go  this  time.  We  have  butted  our 
heads  against  the  enemy's  works  and  have  returned  again  to  our 
old  camp  some  two  miles  from  the  river.  To  begin  the  story, 
we  received  orders  on  Wednesday  to  be  ready  to  move  across 
the  river  on  Thursday  but  the  order  was  countermanded  and  we 
did  not  start  till  the  morning  of  Friday,  a  beautiful  clear  day 
and  all  hands  ready  for  a  severe  but  as  we  all  hoped  and  expected 
victorious  battle.  We  halted  about  noon  about  one-half  mile 
from  the  river  and  listened  to  the  thundering  of  artillery  all  day 
and  I  rode  with  the  General  down  to  the  river  to  the  head- 
quarters of  (as  it  seemed)  all  the  Generals  of  the  Army,  where 
we  could  see  our  shells  dropping  into  Fredericksburg.  The 
Army  did  not  fire  a  single  gun,  but  along  the  river  banks  the 
picket  firing  was  sharp,  the  enemy  keeping  us  from  building  our 
bridges.  All  day  this  was  kept  up,  the  whole  army  waiting  to 
be  ordered  over  the  bridges  as  soon  as  they  should  be  com- 
pleted, but  night  came  on  and  no  orders  with  it.  About  dusk 
one  brigade  of  Couch's  crossed  in  boats,  drove  the  rebs  from  the 
town,  a  desperate  undertaking  and  many  good  fighting  men  were 
killed.  The  20th  Mass.  was  with  the  brigade  and  Henry  Abbott, 
whom  I  saw  on  Sunday  (all  right),  told  me  it  was  the  worst 
^  He  became  Brigadier  General,  November  10. 
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fighting  they  had  done  during  the  war,  charging  through  the 
streets,  being  fired  upon  from  the  houses  and  round  the  corners, 
all  this  in  the  dark  and  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  force  of 
the  enemy.  We  bivouacked  where  we  had  been  waiting  during 
the  day  and  next  morning  (Friday)  started  afresh  for  the  cross- 
ing. (Meanwhile  Sumner's  Grand  Division  had  crossed  and 
occupied  the  town,  sheltering  themselves  from  the  enemy's  can- 
non in  the  streets  behind  houses  and  under  the  river  bank  in 
rear  of  town.)  As  the  end  of  our  column  came  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  coming  down  to  the  river  the  batteries  of  the  rebs 
opened  on  us  but  we  succeeded  in  crossing  one  regiment  and 
sheltering  the  rest  on  this  side  with  a  loss  of  some  seven  or 
eight  men  and  two  officers  of  the  12th  N.  H.  Vols.  We  remained 
there  till  dusk,  when  we  withdrew  our  division  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night  once  more  on  this  side.  We  should  not  have  been 
ordered  over  in  the  first  place;  the  town  was  so  full  of  troops 
there  was  no  room  for  us  till  they  had  moved  further  to  the 
front;  it  was  quite  unpleasant,  I  assure  you,  while  their  shells 
were  flying  over  our  heads  and  occasionally  one  dropping  near 
us.  Saturday  morning  we  met  with  better  success.  Two  of  our 
brigades  crossed  the  upper  bridges  to  support  Couch  and  one 
at  the  third  bridge  to  support  Wilcox.  We  crossed  without 
opposition  and  relieved  Howard's  division  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  town,  which  position  we  held  during  Saturday,  Sunday 
and  Monday.  One  brigade  (Carroll's)  was  in  the  fight  of  Satur- 
day and  lost  about  one  man  in  nine.  The  rest  of  the  Division 
was  not  in  action  but  on  picket  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
line,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  worse  being  in  the  town  than 
in  the  field.  The  danger  seemed  to  be  almost  as  great  and  I 
think  we  are  well  out  of  the  wretched  place.  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day there  was  but  little  fighting  except  the  picket  fought  and 
now  and  then  the  batteries  would  open,  but  we  felt  any  m^oment 
we  might  be  called  upon  to  go  to  the  front,  and  the  anxiety  lest 
their  shells  might  hit  us  was  not  pleasant  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
I  myself  and  the  men  of  the  staff  were  under  only  artillery  fire, 
the  musketry  was  further  to  the  left.  I  am  free  to  say  I  was 
skered  mjghtily  but  I  was  perfectly  well  all  the  time  and  as  cool 
as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  which  quite  surprised  me.  On  Tues^- 
day  morning  about  four  the  orders  to  cross  back  came.  We 
found  all  the  troops  had  gone  over  so  our  Division  came  last 
and  in  a  severe  rain  storm  our  pickets  were  brought  in  and  not 
a  man  left  behind.  I  think  the  retreat  was  superbly  conducted. 
Why  we  were  ever  allowed  to  come  out  of  that  town  I  can't  see. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  every  man  in  the  army  why  the  rebs  did  not 
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completely  destroy  the  Potomac  Army  while  they  lay  in  Fred- 
ericksburg. What's  to  be  done  next?  That's  the  question  with 
all.  Of  course  no  plan  is  as  yet  settled  upon  but  I  trust  we'll 
have  better  luck  next  time  and  I  think  now  if  we  could  have 
crossed  and  fought  the  first  day  we  would  have  whipped  them. 
Our  men  did  splendidly  and  drove  the  enemy  whenever  they 
came  out  of  their  works.  .1  can't  say  any  more  now,  for  I'm 
busy  as  you  can  imagine.    Your  affectionate  brother, 

Pen. 

From  William  Henry  Milburn.^ 

119  W.  2ist  St.,  N.  Y.,  January  12th,  1863. 

My  dear  Charles,  —  Absence  from  town  and  ill  health  when 
at  home  must  be  my  excuses  for  not  having  earlier  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  your  most  kind  note  with  its  enclosure  the 
draft.  Your  prompt  kindness  in  making  me  this  loan  has  touched 
me  nearly. 

My  being  without  a  parish  for  the  last  year,  the  immense 
amount  of  sickness  experienced  by  my  family  for  two  years  past, 
increasing  expense^  and  seriously  interfering  with  my  lecture 
business  together  with  the  loss  of  my  Southern  property,  have 
conspired  to  get  me  into  this  pecuniary  embarrassment.  I  hope, 
however,  that  I  begin  to  see  my  way  out  of  the  woods  and 
believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  the  enclosed  note  at  maturity. 
Should  anything  unforeseen,  however,  occur  to  prevent  this  you 
need  feel  no  doubt  about  its  being  paid  in  the  Autumn  or  early 
winter.  It  is  right  that  I  should  tell  you  that  after  long  deliber- 
ation I  have  decided  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  reasons 
that  have  moved  me  to  this  I  shall  hope  to  rehearse  to  you  some 
fine  evening  over  our  segars.  The  necessity  of  waiting  six  months 
after  taking  this  step  before  doing  any  clerical  work  is  another 
of  the  causes  why  I  felt  constrained  to  call  upon  you. 

Will  you  not  come  and  see  us  when  you  are  in  New- York? 
There  is  no  one  we  should  be  more  delighted  to  welcome  to  our 
fireside  than  yourself.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Charles,  I  shall 
ever  hold  in  lively  remembrance  this  act  of  kindness.  As  ever 
Affectionately  your  friend, 

W.  H.  Milburn. 

[Memorandum]  Mar.  21,  '68.  Wrote  to  M.  at  Rome,  N.  Y., 
to  pay  up. 

1  (182 3-1 903),  for  many  years  chaplain  of  Congress. 
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From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Headquarters,  3d  Division,  3d  Corps, 
February  12,  1863. 

My  dear  Charley,  —  I  got  here  safely  on  Tuesday  last,  being 
delayed  a  day  in  Washington  in  order  [to]  get  a  proper  pass 
but  had  no  trouble  in  doing  so  and  now  I'm  at  work  again  and 
a  good  deal  to  do.  Since  my  departure  from  here  the  Brigade 
of  Berdan's  sharp  shooters  have  been  added  to  our  Division;  the 
9th  Corps  have  gone  to  Fortress  Munroe;  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
serves have  gone  to  Washington.  Grand  Divisions  have  bust  up 
and  a  general  overhauling  is  going  on  which  will  I  believe 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  make  it  more 
effective  than  ever. 

Do  you  feel  like  writing  to  Senator  Wilson  on  the  subject 
of  Major  Generals?  There  are  to  be  a  large  number  of  nomina- 
tions authorizing  an  additional  number  to  be  made.  Now  this 
will  probably  be  done  in  this  way  viz.:  some  fifty  or  sixty 
nominations  will  be  sent  in  to  the  Senate  for  Major  Generals, 
out  of  which  a  certain  number  will  be  confirmed  and  these  will 
be  those  who  have  friends  at  Court.  I  fear  they  will  not  alto- 
gether be  those  who  either  by  rank  or  great  deeds  are  entitled 
to  promotion.  For  instance  Sickles  is  one  and  if  he  should  be 
confirmed  as  Major  General  would  command  this  corps.  Now 
we  think  our  General  is  far  more  deserving  of  promotion  and 
capable  of  commanding  a  corps  than  Sickles  and  should  have 
equal  chances  with  him.  Now  if  Wilson,  who  has  great  influence, 
should  cause  Whipple's  name  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  Major 
General  I  think  he  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting  in. 
Senator  Hale  is  for  him  and  will  push  his  confirmation.  Sickles 
now  commands  the  Corps  temporarily  (Stoneman  commands  all 
the  Cavalry  of  the  Army,  a  corps)  but  should  Whipple  be  made 
Major  General  he  would  command  it  and  I  think  he  is  the  best 
man  in  the  Corps  for  it.  It  is  to  be  a  pull  and  haul,  and  why 
not  our  General  as  well  as  another.  If  you  can  do  anything 
this  way  please  do  and  let  me  know.  I  suppose  action  will  be 
taken  very  soon.  Please  don't  say  anything  outside.  The 
General  is  a  Massachusetts  man,  but  appointed  Brigadier  by  the 
unanimous  application  of  the  New  Hampshire  congressional 
delegation. 

I  might  and  might  not  get  promotion  by  the  General's  having 
it,  but  as  I  know  the  game  will  be  grab  in  Washington  I  think 
the  better  man  should  have  a  chance  at  least,  and  if  the  General 
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should  have  to  be  under  Sickles,  it  would  be  nasty  enough  and 
I  should  myself  feel  bad  about  it  and  the  whole  command  would 
too. 

1  write  this  without  the  knowledge  of  any  but  Captain  Hall 
and  we  are  both  very  much  interested  in  putting  the  thing 
through  if  possible.  Captain  H.  goes  to  Washington  tomorrow. 
I  think  if  Wilson  and  Hale  should  be  for  the  General  he'd  be 
made  Major  General  and  perhaps  your  humble  servant  would 
become  a  Lieutenant  Colonel,  but  don't  think  I'm  writing  for 
myself,  for  I  am  not  at  all,  but  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
corps  should  be  a  better  man  than  Sickles.  .  . 

Pen. 

From  Edward  B.  Dalton.^ 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  15th  April,  '63. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Here  I  am  dropped  into  an  old  familiar 
spot.  I  should  have  written  you  about  the  change  in  my  affairs 
before  this,  but  I  knew  that  you  were  off  and  did  not  know 
where  a  note  would  reach  you.  By  this  time,  I  take  it,  you're 
back  again  at  59.  Mary  is  well,  I  trust,  and  you  all  right.  I 
got  orders  last  Friday  to  report  here.  Spent  Friday  night  with 
Pen,  left  my  mule  and  second  horse  with  him,  as  well  as  some 
extra  fixings  and  started  for  Washington  with  my  grey  mare  on 
Saturday  morning.  Got  there  at  night,  put  up  at  Willard's,  and 
started  mare  and  boy  off  toward  Baltimore  over  the  road  Sunday 

^  "  No  definite  movement  of  the  Army  yet  proposed.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  think,  though.  In  about  two  weeks  the  Army  crosses  the  Rappahannock 
some  ten  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  by  a  forced  march  endeavors  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right  flank  and  beat  him  back  eno'  to  reach  Richmond  before 
he  has  time  to  retreat  to  its  defence,  the  Army  to  be  fed  from  different 
points  along  the  Rappahannock  and  York  Rivers  by  feed  now  said  to  be 
on  transports.  They  say  fifty  days'  rations  for  this  Army  are  now  loaded 
and  ready.  What  do  you  think  of  my  plan  of  operations?  .  .  .  Day  before 
yesterday  80,000  infantry  and  the  day  previous  15,000  cavalry  were  reviewed 
by  the  President  and  the  troops  looked  superbly.  Hooker  has  a  finer  army 
than  the  one  Mac  began  with,  and  he  has  confidence  in  it  and  it  has  con- 
fidence in  him  as  a  leader.   We  must  whip  them  this  heat."   April  10,  1863. 

2  "I  am  all  right  in  my  new  position.  My  Commission  as  Assistant 
Surgeon,  U.S.V.,  arrived  last  Sunday.  I  acknowledged  and  accepted  it  at 
once,  and  tonight  I  have  received  my  promotion  and  appointment  as  Surgeon, 
U.S.V.  So  they've  been  pretty  prompt  about  it.  I  am  ordered  to  report 
by  letter  to  Surgeon  General.  Then,  I  suppose,  my  orders  for  duty  will 
come  forthwith.  I  hope  it  may  be  to  a  hospital.  But  if  they  still  keep  me 
in  the  field,  I  hope  they  will  leave  me  where  I  am."  Edward  B.  Dalton, 
April  2,  1863. 
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VM.  and  followed  by  rail  myself  on  Monday.  Put  up  at  Eutaw 
Ho.,  found  boy  and  mare  there  ahead  of  me.  Next  day  (yester- 
day) left  by  afternoon  boat  and  got  in  here  all  right,  mare,  boy 
and  all,  this  morning.  Raining  like  Old  Nick,  with  pretty  good 
prospect  for  same  thing  tomorrow.  Have  reported,  according  to 
order,  to  Medical  Director  here.  He  does  not  assign  me  definitely 
today,  as  the  news  of  the  enemy  threatening  Suffolk  makes  things 
a  Httle  uncertain.  This  "  Department  of  Virginia  "  takes  in  this 
post,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Yorktown.  I  rather  think  I  shall 
be  sent  to  Suffolk,  which  you  know  is  twenty  miles  inland  from 
Norfolk  by  rail.  I  am  pretty  certain  to  be  sent  there  tomorrow 
if  there's  news  of  fighting  to  any  amount. 

Things  here  about  the  old  Fort  look  pretty  much  as  when  you 
were  here,  except  the  Hygeia  is  taken  away,  which  decidedly 
improves  things  I  think. 

O'Leary  was  very  sorry  to  have  me  ordered  away  and  remon- 
strated against  it,  but  no  use.  It  was  not  without  its  sadness, 
I  assure  you  to  leave  those  I  had  always  served  with,  and  served 
with  so  pleasantly.  Nothing  but  the  hope  of  being  situated  so 
as  to  have  Sally  with  me,  compensated  for  it.  But  that  looks 
somewhat  doubtful  for  the  present.  .  . 

Ned. 

From  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

Headquarters,  ist  Division,  nth  Corps, 
Army  of  Potomac,  June  2nd,  1863, 

My  very  dear  Charles,  —  I  hope  you  have  not  inferred  from 
my  silence  that  I  do  not  love  you,  for  I  assure  you  that  when 
I  look  upon  the  miserable  beasts  that  I  have  about  me  I  re- 

1  "  I  will  find  you  a  contraband  of  the  right  sort  in  course  of  week. 
I  cannot  put  my  finger  on  exactly  the  chap  just  now,  but  the  Doctor  who 
has  charge  of  them  —  a  good  fellow  from  Massachusetts,  by  the  way  — 
will  help,  and  between  us  we  wiU  soon  pick  up  one  that  gives  promise  at 
any  rate.  That's  about  all  the  best  of  them  do.  You  mustn't  expect  them 
to  be  like  servants  trained  at  the  North.  Their  whole  bringing  up  has  been 
very  different.  One  curious  thing  about  them  is,  that  their  very  conviction 
of  their  own  inferiority,  as  well  as  their  former  habits,  often  makes  them 
behave  in  a  way  which,  in  a  white  servant,  would  be  offensive  familiarity. 
They  seem  more  like  a  kind  of  a  domestic  animal.  But  they  learn  your  ways 
quickly  and  some  of  them  are  very  smart.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  been  temporarily  assigned  to  duty  as  Medical  Director  of  the 
Department,  during  Dr.  Gilbert's  absence  for  few  weeks.  Not  bad  to  have  it 
happen  just  now,  as  it  throws  me  at  once  into  contact  in  business  with  all 
hereabouts."  —  Edward  B.  Dalton,  May  28,  1863. 
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joice  to  think  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Massachusetts  and 
such  excellent  young  men  as  Mr.  C.  Dalton. 

I  presume  you  have  heard  something  of  my  fortunes  since  I 
left  Massachusetts.  First  I  commanded  a  Brigade  in  this  Corps 
and  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  among  the  runaways  on 
May  2nd. 

Now  I  have  command  of  the  Division  lately  commanded  by 
General  Devens.  It  was  the  first  to  break  on  May  2nd  and  is 
in  a  most  disgusting  condition  as  to  discipline  and  morale.  But 
if  hard  knocks  and  a  tight  rein  will  make  them  fight  they  will 
;have  to  do  it.  One  of  the  Brigades  is  wholly  German  and  is 
commanded  by  Colonel  Von  Gilsa  (or  rather  it  is  now  com- 
manded by  a  Major  as  Colonel  Gilsa  is  away  and  I  have  the 
next  Colonel  in  rank  in  arrest).  I  expect  to  have  to  arrest 
them  all  the  way  down  until  I  find  some  private  soldier  who  will 
make  them  do  things  properly.  The  other  Brigade  has  three 
Ohio  and  one  Connecticut  Regiment.  It  is  all  American.  Over 
this  last  named  Brigade  I  have  General  Ames,  the  last  appointed 
of  the  Brigadier  Generals,  a  most  admirable  officer  who  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1861  and  who  has  a  very  high  reputation. 
I  have  just  come  in  command  and  am  working  hard. 

I  wish  you  would  write  me  and  tell  me  of  all  my  friends  in 
Massachusetts.  I  hear  that  Ned  has  gone  to  Fort  Monroe.  Is 
it  so?  I  have  seen  no  one  of  my  friends  here  except  Higgin- 
son,  C.  F.  Adams  and  Channing.  The  latter  is  an  Adjutant 
General  in  the  Department  and  is  on  the  staff  of  General  Ben- 
ham  so  that  I  cannot  have  him  unless  I  have  a  vacancy  in  that 
Department.  My  brother  is  now  with  me  and  does  very 
•  •  •  Francis  C.  Barlow. 


From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Casemate  No.  5,  Third  Front,  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
June  nth,  1863,  5  o'clock  p.m. 

Dear  Charles,  —  We  have  just  finished  our  first  dinner  in 
our  new  quarters.  We  moved  in  bag  and  baggage  this  morning 
and  were  hard  at  work  on  screens  etc.  when,  to  our  much  joy, 
the  carpets  arrived. 

The  energy  of  the  establishment  increased  proportionately  and 
we  are  now  quite  elegant.  Front  room  carpeted.  "  Joe,"  intelli- 
gent contraband,  will  have  the  curtains  up  in  about  five  minutes 
and  we  shall  have  the  coffee  biggin  going  about  seven  o'clock, 
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when  we  should  be  all  right,  if  only  Mary  and  you  could  drop  in 
and  tak'  a  cup  with  us. 

The  ladies  in  the  fort  are  very  cordial  in  their  welcome  to 
Sally  and  there  seem  to  be  several  very  pleasant  ones  among 
them. 

The  carpets  are  first  rate  —  just  the  thing.  We  rather  ex- 
pected from  your  letter  to  see  something  on  the  heavy  landscape 
order.  The  larger  one,  that  on  the  front  room,  meets  with  great 
approbation.  The  other  isn't  down  yet,  but  will  be  before  an- 
other twenty-four  hours. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  offer  about  sending  regular 
supplies.  However,  I  don't  think  that'll  be  necessary.  We  won't 
be  sure  till  we  try,  and  I  assure  you  we  won't  be  back'ard  in  coming 
for'ard  when  we  run  short. 

In  one  thing  you  libel  our  quarters,  when  you  talk  about  a 
stone  floor,  both  floors  are  good  pine  boards. 

About  sending  the  buggy  and  harness,  if  the  S.  R.  Spaulding 
happens  to  be  coming,  as  she  not  infrequently  does,  that  would 
be  a  good  way. 

I  tell  you,  we  should  like  to  run  up  to  Farm,  tho'  I'm  afraid 
the  sight  is  rather  small  for  it  this  summer.  Sally  sends  love  and 
many  thanks  to  both  of  you  and  thinks  if  you  could  see  our 
establishment  you  would  envy  it.  One  lady  came  to  call  just 
as  we  got  our  carpet  down  and  our  screen  up.  Said  it  was  like 
a  brown  stone. 

Dr.  Gilbert  has  not  gotten  back  yet,  though  I  am  expecting 
him  now  every  day. 

You  better  stick  to  the  old  address,  or  rather  address  me 
thus,  Surg.  E.  B.  Dalton,  U.S.V.,  Med.  Director's  Office,  for  my 
position  as  Director  is  but  temporary. 

'The  Niagaras  are  a  great  luxury.  Please,  when  convenient, 
let  me  know  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  all  these  traps. 

By  the  way  the  A.  A.  G.  here,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pelouze, 
who  has  treated  us  with  marked  kindness  and  without  whose 
personal  interest  we  might  have  waited  some  time  for  our  quar- 
ters, has  been  quite  ill  and  under  my  care  and  is  about  to  go 
North  on  sick  leave.  He  tented  with  John  a  while  in  Depart- 
ment of  the  South.  He  thought  he  might  run  on  to  Boston,  and 
I  gave  him  your  address.  He  is  a  regular  officer  and  has  their 
peculiarities  —  McClellan  man  and  so  on.  But  he  is  a  nice 
fellow  and,  as  I  say,  has  been  especially  handsome  in  his  treat- 
ment of  us.  He  was  with  Banks  at  one  time.  Was  severely 
wounded  at  Cedar  Mountain.  He  says  he  shall  go  and  see  John 
in  New  York.  ...  Ned. 
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From  Henry  R.  D Alton. 

Headquarters,  ist  Brigade,  ist  Division,  3d  Corps, 
Inchfield  near  Bealton  Station,  June  14,  '63. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Our  old  3d  Division  was  broken  up  and  con- 
solidated with  the  other  two  divisions  of  this  corps  on  the  nth 
inst.  I  was  ordered  to  report  to  Headquarters,  ist  Brigade,  ist 
Division  as  A.  A.  G.  and  orders  to  move  all  came  at  once.  So 
here  I  am  reduced  to  a  Brigade  A.  A.  G.;  but  it's  a  fine  brigade 
(General  Graham  in  command),  and  I  shall  remain  with  it  till 
this  movement  is  over  as  it  wouldn't  do  to  ask  to  be  relieved 
now,  but  meanwhile  I  shall  send  to  General  Couch  (now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Susquehanna,  Headquarters 
Chambersburg,  Pa.)  the  approval  of  my  brigade  division  and 
corps  commanders  (I  have  already  got  the  written  approval  of 
General  Graham,  Commander  Brigade,  and  of  my  Division  Com- 
mander) to  my  transfer  to  his  Department  and  with  this  he  will 
obtain  my  appointment  to  his  Staff.  He  was  first  rate  to  me  on 
his  return  and  I  should  have  been  with  him  had  he  remained  in 
command  of  the  2d  Corps,  and  he  promised  to  apply  for  me 
should  he  be  sent  to  another  Department,  which  he  evidently 
thought  he  might  be,  so  I  feel  sure  of  leaving  this  Army  as  soon 
as  we  are  quiet  again  for  a  few  days. 

Where  we  are  going  or  what  we  are  going  to  do  now  I  don't 
know,  but  I  guess  it  will  come  out  all  right.  Any  how  if  I  get 
with  Couch  (as  I  have  no  doubt  of  doing)  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
Won't  it  be  fine,  at  Headquarters  of  a  Department,  and  such  a 
Department  too?  .  .  .  [Pen.] 


Headquarters,  ist  Brigade,  ist  Division,  3d  Corps, 
(In  the  field)  Centerville,  Va.,  June  18,  '63, 

Dear  Charly,  —  Here  we  are  again.  Why  or  when  we  are 
going,  or  what  we  are  going  to  do,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  I  don't  know 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  guess,  but  that  we  are  ready  for  anything 
I  am  sure.  Your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  just  reached  me  this 
morning.  I  had  received  no  letters  for  two  weeks  and  the  lot 
that  came  to  hand  all  at  once  was  very  pleasant,  I  tell  you. 

You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  that  my  status  in  the  Army 
is  a  little  changed  since  I  last  wrote  and  not  exactly  as  I  should 
wish;  but  I  feel  it  was  all  the  luck  of  war  and  that  presently  it 
will  be  all  right.    You  see  the  very  night  Couch  was  ordered  to 
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Washington  to  take  his  new  Department  I  saw  him  (before  he 
knew  anything  of  his  going),  and  he  promised  to  ask  for  my 
transfer  to  the  2d  Corps  and  added,  that  if  by  any  chance  he 
should  not  remain  with  the  A.  of  P.  he  would  try  and  get  me; 
anyhow  he  was  very  kind  and  said  he  wanted  me  very  much 
on  his  Staff.  Now  you  see  everything  being  upside  down  I  can't 
get  out  of  this  Army  quite  so  well  as  if  we  were  in  camp,  but  I 
have  the  approval  of  Graham  (commanding  this  Brigade)  and 
General  Ward  (commanding  Division)  to  my  transfer  to  another 
Department,  and  now  only  remains  to  get  the  approval  of  the 
Corps  Commander  (General  Birney).  I  saw  him  in  relation  to 
it  before  sending  the  paper  to  him,  and  he  was  a  little  huffy  at 
first,  but  somewhat  relented,  and  told  me  to  send  it  along,  that 
if  General  Graham  approved  he  did  not  know  why  he  should 
object;  but  you  see  this  creature  Major  General  Birney  of  all 
things  in  this  world  wanted  this  very  Department  that  was  given 
to  General  Couch,  and  he  may  refuse  to  approve  my  transfer  and 
thus  stop  it  for  a  spell  till  Sickles  gets  back;  but  should  I  get 
it  with  all  these  approvals  General  C.  will  apply  to  the  War 
Department  and  I  shall  be  with  him.  I  feel  that  a  month  will 
see  me  at  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Susquehanna.  As 
for  the  present  I  feel  I'm  doing  my  duty  and  as  the  Division 
was  consolidated  and  I  was  ordered  here  at  the  same  moment 
ordered  to  march  I  could  not  of  course  make  any  rovsr  (as  I 
otherwise  should  have  done  had  we  been  in  camp)  about  being 
reduced  from  Division  to  Brigade  Headquarters.  .  . 

Pen. 

From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

White  House,  Va.,  On  the  Pamunkey  River, 
June  27th,  '63,  Saturday  Night, 

Dear  Charles,  —  Here  I  am  once  more  on  the  peninsula. 
You  got  my  hasty  note  from  the  Fort  just  as  I  was  starting. 
Well  we  left  there  Tuesday  last  about  8.30  p.m.,  proceeded  to 
Yorktown,  where  we  lay  until  yesterday  about  noon,  when  we 
came  up  the  windings  of  the  Pamunkey  and  reached  this  familiar 
spot  at  5.30  yesterday  afternoon.  The  nth  Penn'a  Cavalry  had 
preceded  us  and  immediately  upon  landing  had  started  on  a  scout 
and  raid  toward  Richmond.  We  were  landing  troops  here  and 
preparing  for  "  On  to  R."  today,  and  this  afternoon  to  our  great 

On  June  24  he  went  to  General  Wright's  headquarters,  ist  Division, 
6th  corps. 
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relief  the  Cavalry  came  in  on  the  home  stretch,  having  done  a 
pretty  handsome  piece  of  work.  They  went  close  to  Richmond, 
charged  upon  the  enemy  guarding  the  bridge  across  the  South 
Anna,  forced  them  to  retire,  took  and  brought  back  with  them 
a  hundred  prisoners,  some  two  hundred  horses  and  mules,  sixty 
army  wagons,  and  $20,000  in  Confederate  scrip,  having  cap- 
tured a  government  agent.  Among  the  prisoners  is  General  Wm. 
Lee,  son  of  General  Robert  Lee.  The  prisoner  owned  this  very 
estate  upon  which  we  are  now  encamped.  He  was  found  in  a 
house  near  Richmond,  convalescing  from  a  wound  received  at 
Chancellorsville. 

I  suppose  we  shall  now  move  forward  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  though  I*m  afraid  the  chance  of  getting  to  Richmond 
before  the  arrival  there  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  strength  enough 
to  hold  it  is  small.  Isn't  it  a  little  odd  that  I  should  have  another 
peninsular  campaign?  I  am  very  well,  and  have  no  fears  that 
this  short  sojourn,  for  it  will  probably  be  no  more,  will  renew 
any  of  my  last  year's  trouble.  .  .  .  Ned. 


Headquarters,  Army  of  Virginia,  White  House, 
July  I  St,  '63. 

Dear  Charles,  —  As  you  see  I  am  still  on  the  old  ground 
again.  A  week  last  night  since  we  left  the  Fort.  With  the 
exception  of  the  successful  cavalry  raid  I  wrote  you  of,  our 
troops  here  have  lain  entirely  quiet  until  early  this  morning,  when 
a  pretty  heavy  proportion  of  the  whole  force  started  on  a  sort 
of  reconnaissance  in  force,  but  ready  for  anything  that  might 
turn  up.  The  force  comprised  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery. 
Generals  Keyes  and  Getty  went  with  the  expedition.  General 
Dix  himself,  with  some  reserve  troops  remains  at  this  point,  which 
is  the  base  from  which  he  acts.  I  am  here  as  Medical  Director 
of  this  Army  of  Virginia,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  And  as 
most  of  the  troops  have  seen  no  field  service  before,  I  have 
plenty  to  do. 

Dr.  Gilbert  is  at  the  Fort.  He  was  up  here  for  a  day  about 
a  week  ago  and  I  suppose  as  long  as  we  stay  here,  will  run  up 
now  and  then.  .  .  .  Ned. 

P.  S.  This  place  looks  quite  like  a  post,  a  wharf  built,  loco- 
motive brought  up,  cars  running,  etc.  etc.  Today  has  been  the 
first  fair  one  since  we  landed  here.  I  don't  speak  of  it  as  any- 
thing remarkable  but  merely  as  a  fact.    Good  night. 

Ned. 
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From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Headquarters,  ist  Division,  6th  Corps, 
in  the  field,  July  6,  1863. 

Dear  Father,  —  All  right  so  far.  We  came  up  to  Gettysburg 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  and  into  position,  but  were  not  en- 
gaged although  we  were  expecting  it  every  instant,  and  under 
tremendous  shelling,  as  also  the  3d  and  4th,  so  that  this  largest " 
Corps  is  fresh  for  the  enemy  if  we  catch  them.  Yesterday 
morning  (the  5th)  we  started  in  pursuit,  occasionally  shelling 
their  rear  guard  as  we  came  on  to  it  marching  towards  Fairfield 
where  we  arrived  last  night  and  had  a  little  skirmish  with  but 
little  loss.  I  hope  and  expect  we  shall  fight  them  again  before 
they  recross  the  Potomac.  We  defeated  them  at  Gettysburg 
with  great  loss  on  both  sides  but  we  had  possession  of  the  field 
and  they  have  retreated. 

In  haste.    Your  affectionate  Son, 

Henry  R.  Dalton. 

I  am  very  pleasantly  situated  with  General  Wright  and  like 
him  very  much.    Love  to  all.    I'll  write  again  soon. 


From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

New  York,  Tuesday,  14th  [July  14,  1863]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  have  just  received  yours  of  12th.  The 
fact  is,  there  has  not  been,  since  my  return,  one  single  day  when 
I  could  print  my  photographs.  Have  been  often  all  day  on  board 
transport  steamer,  been  twice  to  Portsmouth  Grove  (just  beyond 
Newport)  with  sick  and  wounded,  and  am  still  at  it  worse  than 
ever.  Today  I'm  in  command  of  an  Infantry  company,  that  I 
got  from  Bedloe's  Island,  and  armed  and  equipped  from  Governor's 
Island,  to  protect  the  steamer,  and  prevent  the  mob  rescuing 
some  500  rebel  prisoners  (wounded)  whom  we  were  waiting  for. 
Tonight  I  go  to  Philadelphia  (by  sea)  on  a  similar  mission. 

The  riot  is  still  going  on,  but  I  think  things  are  looking  much 
better  than  yesterday.  Military  force  in  some  shape  and  citizens 
taking  some  measures  for  protection. 

I  am  quite  well,  and  ear  nearly  healed.  Have  had  no  trouble 
from  it. 

Am  in  some  haste,  as  steamer  is  coaling,  and  I  wish  to  start 
at  earliest  moment.  Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 
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From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Headquarters,  ist  Division,  6th  Corps, 

WiLLIAMSPORT,  Md.,  July   14th,  1 863. 

Dear  Charley,  —  Your  note  of  the  6th  inst  received.  Ere 
this  your  anxiety  on  my  behalf  must  be  quieted  by  my  letters 
to  Father  and  yourself.  We  had  very  little  to  do  with  Gettys- 
burg and  under  fire  but  of  shells  and  of  those  but  a  few.  We 
have  driven  the  enemy  from  Maryland.  I  suppose  the  country 
will  howl  at  Meade  for  not  bagging  the  rebel  army  but  it  would 
not  have  been  practical.  General  Lee  is  a  general  and  his  retreat 
has  been  conducted  most  admirably,  retiring  to  strong  positions 
each  time  he  withdrew.  Had  we  attacked  him  in  any  of  these 
positions  we  should  have  commenced  a  fight  with  the  advantage 
on  the  enemies'  side  very  decidedly  and  very  likely  too  would 
have  been  beaten,  which  would  not  have  been  policy  just  now, 
and  Meade  I  presume  concluded  not  to  risk  it,  and  I  believe  he 
knows  best  and  did  the  right  thing.  The  enemy  crossed  the 
river  this  a.m.  at  eight  and  we  arrived  at  this  side  at  lo  a.m., 
so  you  see  wq  have  kept  up  with  him  pretty  well.  What  we 
are  to  do  now^  whether  we  cross  tomorrow  or  not,  I  don't  know 
but  will  write  you  again  as  soon  as  anything  turns  up.  I  am 
all  right,  have  got  rested  and  cleaned  up  and  this  afternoon  we 
are  all  very  chipper,  for  the  feeling  that  the  Potomac  separates 
us  is  a  great  relief  after  the  few  weeks  excitement  of  being  face 
to  face  with  the  enemy  and  a  fight  imminent  any  moment. 

We  lost  a  good  many  pieces  at  Gettysburg  battle  but  it  was  a 
glorious  battle  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  I'll  let  the  glory 
slide  if  the  war  will  end  and  fighting  cease.  Things  look  bright. 
Send  on  the  300,000  draft  and  this  autumn  will  tell  a  big 
story.  ... 

Pen. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

New  York,  Saturday,  July  i8th,  [1863]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  returned  last  night  from  my  expedition 
after  rebel  prisoners,  having  deposited  500  and  over  of  them  at 
David's  Island.  A  pretty  ragged  dirty-looking  set  —  mostly. 
Their  dirt  isn't  accidental  mud  on  their  clothes  and  boots,  like 
that  of  our  men,  but  accumulation  of  animal  filth  on  clothes 
and  bodies,  that  breeds  maggots  on  the  skin,  in  place  of  Hce 
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and  fleas.  I  start  again,  in  an  hour,  for  another  lot.  The  riots, 
as  you  see,  are  about  over,  practically.  There's  a  howitzer 
trained  down  21st  street  at  the  corner  of  the  Gramercy  Park 
Hotel,  and  two  companies  of  Cavalry  are  camped  in  the  park  in 
front,  horses  picketed  to  the  iron  fence  around  it.  Things  look 
healthy,  omnibuses  and  cars  running,  and  drays  with  goods  going 
about  the  streets,  interspersed  occasionally  with  blue  battalions, 
and  artillery  looking  right  and  left  in  front  of  City  Hall.  I've 
just  received  a  letter  from  Ned,  back  at  Fortress  Monroe,  the 
2d  grand  Peninsular  Campaign  being  over,  and  nobody  hurt 
much.  Here's  a  couple  of  rebel  notes  which  I  got  from  prison- 
ers, "  Two  years  after  a  treaty  of  peace,"  etc.  You  can  demand 
their  value,  if  you  want  to.    Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  D,  Jr. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Headquarters,  ist  Division,  6th  Corps, 
Warrenton,  Va.,  July  31,  '63, 

Dear  Charley,  —  My  traps  arrived  safely  last  night.  Many 
thanks  for  them.  I  have  been  today  swelling  in  a  biled  shirt, 
smoking  good  segars  and  reading  a  pleasant  novel. 

There  have  [been]  some  movements  taking  place  today  and 
our  Corps  will  change  position  tomorrow,  but  from  appearances 
tonight  we  are  not  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  it  looks  a  good  deal 
as  if  we  were  to  be  stationary  for  a  little  more.  Visions  of  ten 
days  in  Boston^  Chelmsford  and  Rye  arise  to  the  meditative 
mind.  I  shall  have  all  my  returns  for  this  month  in  tonight  and 
nothing  but  the  routine  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that  if  any  are 
granted  I  shall  go  in  for  a  few  days'  leave.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  the  draft  will  be  put  through  in  the  North.  They  seem  to 
be  afraid  of  the  New  Yorkers  yet,  four  of  the  largest  regiments 
of  this  army  were  sent  there  today. 

I  think  I  should  like  the  active  Bootts  for  orderlies  at  Head- 
quarters. It  must  have  been  queer  enough  holding  the  Works 
with  military.  What  rank  did  you  give  Maskey?  Sam  [had] 
better  organize  another  Battery  for  home  use.  Charleston  not 
yet  ours  and  General  Wright  says  it  will  be  the  hardest  point 
to  gain  in  this  war  and  I  guess  he  knows  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  animal.  The  General  is  thought  much  of  here  and  it  is 
very  freely  remarked  that  he  has  not  the  command  he  should 
have;  he  and  Sedgwick  are  very  good  friends  and  I'm  inclined 
to  think  that  old  Sedgwick  likes  to  have  the  General  near  him. 

Pen. 
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From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  August  2d,  '63. 

Dear  Charles,  — 

Yours  of  26th  were  glad  to  get.  'Twouldn't  have  been  so  bad 
to  have  had  a  rap  at  a  few  rioters  at  M.  just  to  show  'em  'twas 
no  use  to  try  it  on  there. 

We  are  still  in  statu  quo.  I  not  being  yet  assigned  to  duty, 
the  everlasting  change  that  Gilbert  was  forever  looking  forward 
to,  having  just  come  in  the  most  unexpected  —  and  to  him 
unwelcome  —  shape  of  an  order  relieving  him  from  duty  as 
Director  of  the  Department  and  putting  in  his  place  a  Dr.  Suther- 
land, Surgeon  in  [the]  Regular  Army.  The  latter  has  not  yet 
arrived,  but  I  hope  will  soon.  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry  at  the 
change,  for  I  have  gotten  tired  enough  of  this  style  of  doing 
business,  and  Dr.  Gilbert  seems  incapable  of  doing  it  in  any 
other. 

In  my  last  personal  report,  stating  post  and  duty,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  furnish  the  Surgeon  General,  the  last  day  of  each 
month,  I  stated  that  I  was  assigned  to  no  duty  here,  which  is 
not  unlikely  to  bring  an  order  removing  me  from  the  Depart- 
ment. However  as  the  latter  has  just  been  very  much  enlarged, 
and  a  new  Director  just  appointed  they  may  let  me  alone  until 
Dr.  Sutherland  shall  have  rearranged  matters.  He  is  expected 
in  a  few  days.  .  .  . 

Our  new  Department  Commander,  Major  General  Foster,  has 
arrived  with  Staff  and  is  making  no  little  commotion  among  the 
occupants  of  quarters  hereabouts.  His  Staff  is  larger  than 
General  Dix's.  As  soon  as  I  receive  any  order  either  taking  me 
away,  or  assigning  me  to  duty  here,  I'll  let  you  know.  I  want 
much  to  hear  from  John.    What  is  he  doing?  .  .  . 

Ned. 

From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

New  York,  August  5th,  [1863?] 

Dear  Charles,  ■ —  I've  had  a  chance  to  print  some  photo- 
graphs at  last,  which  I  send  you  today,  by  express.  Let  me  know 
if  you  like  any  of  them  well  enough  to  want  any  more,  and  I 
will  print  again,  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  do  so.  None  of 
them  satisfy  me  exactly,  but  I  think  the  side  view  of  the  house 
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is  the  best.  Grip  "  turns  out  better  than  I  expected.  I  think 
I  can  print  your  portrait  (the  full  length  with  scythe)  better 
another  time,  by  fixing  it  a  little.  My  portrait,  you  see,  is  bad, 
and  Mary's  not  nearly  so  good  as  I  expected.  Please  give  some 
to  Father.  Some  skulls  I  have  put  in,  for  Julia,  and  whoever 
else  likes  them.  They  are  the  best  pictures  I  have  made  yet.  I 
have  sent  photographs  of  farm,  etc.,  to  Ned  and  Pen.  .  .  . 

I'm  not  going  to  Washington,  after  all,  I'm  happy  to  say. 
Hammond's  school  is  deferred  for  a  month,  owing  to  work  on 
building  not  being  finished  so  soon  as  he  expected,  and  he  has 
let  me  off  altogether,  as  to  go  to  Washington  so  late  would  inter- 
fere with  my  regular  lectures  here.  I  must  say,  it's  something  of 
a  relief  to  me,  as  I  did  not  fancy  two  months  in  the  National 
Capital,  when  it  came  to  close  quarters.  .  .  } 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Chesapeake  General  Hospital,  U.  S.  A. 
Near  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  August  i6th,  1863. 

Dear  Charles,  —  We've  been  expecting  to  hear  from  you, 
but  I  have  been  so  busy  breaking  into  harness  here  that  I've 
hardly  had  a  moment  to  write  since  my  note  a  week  ago. 

It  is  just  a  week  today  since  I  took  charge  here  formally. 
Sally  I  brought  up  in  the  afternoon  and  she  has  been  here  ever 
since.  It  is  a  right  pleasant  situation,  though  a  very  responsible 
and  pretty  laborious  one. 

The  investigation  into  the  charges  brought  against  Dr.  Stocker, 
the  Surgeon  formerly  in  charge,  has  not  yet  even  begun,  and  of 
course  there's  no  telling  how  it'll  turn  out.  Meantime  we  are 
living  with  the  Doctor  and  his  family  in  the  cottage.  They  are 
right  pleasant  people,  and  in  spite  of  their  disagreeable  position, 
make  themselves  very  agreeable. 

1  "  Sent  Ned  the  other  day,  New  Gospel  of  Peace  —  read  it,  it's  good. 
Also  Estvan's  War  Pictures  from  the  South,  which  I  sent  him  afterward. 
It  reads  well,  not  quite  first  class,  but  good  second  class  book.  Estvan  is 
an  adventurer,  as  you'll  see.  When  he  came  North,  wanted  to  sell  himself 
to  our  government  for  what  he  could  get,  but  Government  wouldn't  trade. 
So  Detmold  says,  who  saw  him.  I  should  have  thought  better  of  him  from 
his  book  if  he  hadn't  praised  General  Heningsen  so  much,  who  is  a  bogus 
hero,  of  first  water.  Draft  is  going  on  here  all  quiet.  The  roaring  mob 
still  as  a  mouse,  owing  to  battalion  of  tawny  veterans  and  battery  of  three- 
inch  rifles  in  Madison  Square  and  elsewhere."  John  C.  Dalton.  Jr.,  August 
23,  1863. 
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I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  get  into  a  definite  decided 
place  while  I  am  in  this  department.  However,  things  look  much 
better  since  our  new  Medical  Director  took  hold.  Surgeon 
Charles  Sutherland  U.  S.  Army  —  regular  —  relieved  Dr.  Gilbert 
some  ten  days  ago.  He  seems  to  be  of  the  right  sort.  At  any 
rate  he's  a  straightforward  business  man.  This  row  about  Dr. 
Stocker  occurred  just  then  and  Dr.  Sutherland  sent  me  right  up 
here.  .  .  . 

This  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  place  situated  right  on  the 
harbor,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  between  the  Fort  and  Hamp- 
ton. You  may  remember  the  main  building.  It  has  a  large 
cupola  and  is  the  only  building  of  a  conspicuous  size  in  the 
country-side,  formerly  was  a  young  ladies'  seminary.  I  will  write 
soon  again.    Let's  hear.    Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Ned. 


From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Headquarters,  ist  Division,  6th  Corps, 
Warrenton,  Va.,  August  26,  1863. 

Dear  Charley,  —  Your  letter  of  the  21st  inst.  I  received  to- 
day. We  have  been  so  very  quiet  and  we  have  had  so  little 
to  do  of  late  that  I've  had  nothing  to  write  about.  This  lying 
in  camp  comparatively  idle  is  the  hardest  part  of  life  in  the 
army  and  I  often  think  I  might  just  as  well  be  at  home  working 
in  some  civil  capacity.  Your  letter  is  therefore  hard  to  answer, 
as  I  think  I  must  answer  it  by  saying  I  cannot  give  up  the 
profession  of  arms  yet,  not  until  we  can  see  the  end  pretty  clear. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  tell  exactly  why  but  I  should  not  feel  com- 
fortably about  it.  Not  that  there  are  not  enough  men  to  step 
into  my  shoes  but  somehow  I  think  all  who  are  now  engaged  in 
this  business  should  stick  it  out  and  see  the  thing  through. 
There  are  very  many  who  "  want  to  go  home,"  who  are  tired  of 
the  life  of  a  soldier  and  they  are  getting  off  on  one  pretext  and 
another,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  who  can,  ought  to  stay:  it 
may  be  an  idea  that  I  couldn't  be  at  home  comfortably  and  read 
the  newspapers  without  being  mad  with  myself  at  having  left 
the  field.  General  Couch  wrote  me  while  we  were  on  the  march 
that  when  matters  were  quiet  and  I  wished  still  to  serve  with 
him  he  would  write  to  General  Meade  and  arrange  my  transfer 
to  his  Department,  but  somehow  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  a  Peaceful  Department  in- 
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Pennsylvania.  Another  winter  in  the  mud  will  be  disagreeable 
enough,  but  I  trust  this  fall's  operations  will  put  us  in  possession 
of  Richmond.  I  would  ask  nothing  more  than  to  be  associated 
with  you  in  business  and  I  feel  of  how  great  advantage  it  would 
be  to  me.  I  know  too  that  a  position  at  Manchester  would  be 
the  thing  of  all  others  to  make  a  business  man  out  of  me.  I  can 
easily  see  its  value  and  believe  I  would  succeed  through  hard  work 
and  thinking  o'  nights  such  as  you  used  to  do,  but  I  should  have 
you  to  back  me  while  you  did  all  alone.  As  far  as  the  society 
goes  I  confess  to  a  little  hankering  after  Boston  and  knowing  and 
meeting  nice  people.  This  however  would  be  a  secondary  affair, 
though  of  considerable  importance  after  all,  but  I  would  give  it 
up  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  benefit.  It  seems  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity, but  feeling  as  I  do  it  must  go  by  and  I  must  fight  the 
enemy  and  ennui  till  the  war  is  so  near  ended  that  the  government 
needs  no  armies  in  the  field.  I  shall  come  home  as  soon  as  I 
can  do  so  after  the  thing  is  done  up  enough  to  warrant  men 
leaving  the  field,  and  it  seems  now  that  that  festive  occasion  might 
come  within  twelve  months  from  now.  When  it  comes  I  shall 
be  glad  enough  and  will  go  home  and  hang  up  my  weapons  as 
gladly  as  any.  Perhaps  some  other  chance  may  turn  up  by  that 
time.  At  any  rate  we  pays  our  money  and  must  take  what  comes. 
The  fact  is,  Charley,  I  could  not  be  at  home  contented  while  the 
fight  is  going  on.  I  should  keep  thinking  of  it  and  I  should  be 
like  a  fish  out  of  water.  I  have,  as  you  say,  been  over  a  year  and 
a  half  a  soldier,  but  as  to  doing  my  share  compared  with  some 
of  my  friends  who  have  been  killed  or  lost  legs  or  arms  and  made 
cripples  for  life,  I  can't  take  much  credit  to  myself  on  that  score. 
Not  that  I  covet  any  of  these  misfortunes  but  I  should  feel  like 
a  deserter;  should  I  leave  now  or  before  the  end  is  nearer.  I 
should  like  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you  and  I  will  write 
again  in  relation  to  it. 

We  had  quite  an  affair  here  yesterday.  General  Sedgwick 
was  presented  with  a  superb  horse  and  equipments  and  a  mag- 
nificent sword.  General  Meade  and  staff  were  present,  as  were 
a  number  of  officers  from  the  2d  Corps  and  our  own.  After  the 
ceremonies  were  over  a  big  thing  in  the  way  of  a  repast  was 
served.    Altogether  it  was  a  very  jovial  occasion. 

Nothing  new  here  in  the  way  of  movements.  We  are  anxiously 
awaiting  news  from  Charleston  and  from  our  western  armies.  I 
hear  my  friends  Holmes  and  Weld  have  been  made  Lieutenant 
Colonels.    Give  my  love  to  Mary.    Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Pen. 
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From  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr. 

New  York,  August  28th,  [1863]. 

^Dear  Charles,  —  I  got  your  telegram  today  —  sorry  you  can't 
go.^  I  hope  to  see  Charleston  before  my  return  (which  I  think 
will  be  within  four  weeks)  and  thought  you  might  like  to  go 
there  too.  It's  on  "  temporary  service "  I  am  ordered,  with 
thirty-five  other  doctors,  and  a  cargo  of  five  thousand  beds  and 
medical  stores  to  match.  I  am  assured  that  I  shall  be  sent  for 
to  return  right  away  —  probably  come  back  with  a  lot  of  sick 
and  wounded.  We  have  the  ship  (900  tons)  all  to  ourselves. 
No  other  passengers  and  no  other  cargo.  Some  good  fellows  are 
going.  I  received  your  letter  of  23d,  also  sword  by  express. 
Have  not  yet  heard  from  Pen.  I  sent  you  the  other  day  new 
lot  of  photographs  by  express. 

Here  is  design  for  seal.  Something  you  see  in  emblematic 
line.  Altar  with  flame  —  activity  of  physical  forces  useful  to 
man.  Individual  on  one  side  with  book  —  scientific  investigation. 
Individual  on  other  side  with  hammer  and  anvil  —  practical  exe- 
cution. And  finally  names  on  slab.  (Whitney  was  the  name 
of  the  Cotton  Gin  man,  was  it  not?)  Perhaps  you  can  pick 
something  out  of  it  to  work  into  your  seal.  Perhaps  not.  At 
any  rate,  I  wish  to  compete. 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 


Hilton  Head,  September  5th,  1863. 

Dear  Charles,  —  We  got  down  here  on  Thursday,  having  left 
New  York  on  Sunday;  delayed  about  twenty-four  hours  by 
engine  of  steamer  blowing  off  cylinder  head  when  about  75 
miles  north  of  Charleston  so  that  we  had  to  work  down  rest  of 
way  under  sail.  It  happened,  by  good  luck,  to  be  a  northeasterly 
wind  at  the  time,  or  we  might  have  been  wabbling  about  there 
at  sea  till  this  time.  As  it  was  we  stopped  off  Charleston  Bar  to 
get  a  tow  down  to  Hilton  Head,  but  did  not  succeed,  so  we  came 
on  by  ourselves.  Could  see  Fort  Sumter,  pretty  well  banged  to 
pieces  but  still  not  in  our  possession.  But  Sullivan's  Island  is 
still  alive  with  batteries.  They  tell  me  that  it  is  Sullivan's  and 
not  James  Island,  where  most  of  the  Sumter's  guns  have  been 

1  He  was  ordered  to  go  to  Port  Royal  for  temporary  duty  on  the 
steamer  Constitution. 
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taken  to,  and  where  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  navy  (after 
Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg)  is  now  presented.  I  am  going  up  to 
Morris  Island  tomorrow  to  take  charge  of  the  medical  affairs 
there  for  the  present,  but  still  hope  to  be  home  again  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  I  brought  enough  traps  with  me, 
I  believe,  to  make  me  comfortable  for  that  time,  and  already 
have  met  quite  a  number  of  my  old  friends  of  a  year  ago.  I 
mail  this  today,  as  I  may  not  have  a  chance  to  send  down  here 
again  before  the  Arago  sails,  but  will  try  to  write  again  from 
Morris  Island,  if  possible.  Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Headquarters,  ist  Division,  6th  Corps, 
September  10,  1863. 

Dear  Charley,  —  Yours  of  the  ist  and  6th  received.  Good 
news  from  Charleston  and  Chattanooga  tonight.  Gradually  but 
surely  the  rebel  lines  are  drawn  in.  Where  I  wonder  is  Bragg 
bound?  Perhaps  to  Charleston,  perhaps  to  Richmond:  it  does 
seem  tonight  as  if  twelve  months  more  would  make  the  rebs 
back  down. 

I  thought  you  would  agree  with  me  in  deciding  to  stick  to  the 
U.  S.  service  for  the  present.  You  certainly  would  had  you 
been  in  it.  I  thank  you  for  saying  that  my  interests  are  being 
cared  for  while  I'm  away  and  I  feel  sure  that  something  satis- 
factory will  turn  up  by  the  time  I  can  get  home  for  good,  and 
should  a  foreign  war  succeed  this  I  think  I  should  pay  another 
fellow  to  fight  for  me  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

John  must  have  left  quite  suddenly  and  he  will  be  in  time  for 
the  surrender  of  Charleston.  By  Jove  won't  it  be  splendid  when 
that  cursed  city  does  cave;  It  seems  as  if  then  the  tug  of  war 
might  come  up  this  way,  and  should  this  Army  be  made  strong 
enough  a  big  campaign  would  ensue  this  autumn.  However  what 
is  to  be  will  be.  .  .  . 

I  think  a  grand  combination  movement  is  contemplated  for 
no  officer  or  soldier  is  allowed  away  on  any  pretext  but  sick- 
ness—  not  even  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  enclose  a  curious 
extract  from  the  New  York  Tribune.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  it. 
It  may  be  all  nonsense  but  if  true  a  very  strange  thing.  .  .  . 

My  General  was  ordered  to  West  Point  but  wouldn't  go:  it 
was  a  relief  to  me  when  I  heard  he  was  coming  back,  which  he 
did  two  days  after  leaving  here. 
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We  are  still  carrying  on  the  war  as  quietly  as  possible  and 
begin  to  wish  for  a  move  but  I  reckon  it  will  come  in  good  time, 
whether  we  want  it  or  not. 

So  it  has  been  gay  at  Rye?  I'd  have  been  happy  to  have 
added  to  its  gaiety  by  my  personal  presence  had  General  Meade 
been  willing,  but  as  all  applications  for  leave  were  returned  "  dis- 
approved, the  exigencies  of  the  service  require  all  officers  to  be 
present  with  their  commands,"  I  have  not  tried  it  on. 

Pen. 


Headquarters  First  Division  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
In  the  Field,  2  miles  west  of  Culpepper  C.  H., 
September  17,  1863. 

Dear  Charley,  —  Yours  of  the  13th  inst.  received  this  after- 
noon. Here  we  are  again  on  a  forward  movement,  having  left 
Warrenton  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  and  yesterday  after  a 
hard  march  of  twenty  miles  we  arrived  here  at  midnight,  but 
we  are  now  comfortably  in  camp  and  awaiting  orders.  The 
Army  is  concentrated  at  this  point  on  the  Culpepper  and  Sperry- 
ville  pike,  our  corps  on  the  right.  "  What's  up?  "  I  don't 
know.  I  fear  our  crossing  the  Rapidan  would  be  a  risky  move 
with  seventy  miles  of  rail  to  guard,  if  Lee  is  as  strong  as  is 
represented.  It  is  supposed  he  has  50,000  men.  The  2d  Corps 
has  not  left  us.  It  has  been  on  a  reconnaissance  today.  Have 
not  heard  yet  the  result.  As  we  have  heard  but  little  firing  I 
presume  not  much  has  been  developed.  It  is  supposed  that  Lee 
is  in  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rapidan,  but  a  few  days  will 
prove  whether  he  is  or  not.  It  seems  rather  good  to  be  on  the 
move  again,  although  yesterday's  experience  was  rough.  I  had 
the  putting  of  our  Division  into  camp  and  as  they  were  pretty 
nearly  all  night  coming  up  I  had  no  sleep  till  about  three  o'clock 
this  A.M.,  and  then  my  bed  was  the  sod  and  my  bedclothes  my 
rubber  coat  and  no  feed  since  four  o'clock  the  previous  morn- 
ing. How  would  you  enjoy  the  field  after  this  fashion?  The 
delight  experienced  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains  with  tents  and 
grub  almost  repays  one  for  the  fatigue  and  disgust  in  waiting. 
The  General  had  temporary  command  of  the  Corps  too,  yester- 
day, and  this  made  more  work  still.  I  really  believe  I  was  the 
only  officer  of  the  Corps  who  saw  the  troops  all  in  last  night. 
I'll  write  you  again  as  soon  as  anything  turns  up.  .  .  . 

Pen. 
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From  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

Sharon  Springs,  September  26,  '63. 

My  very  dear  Charles, — ^You  must  wonder  at  not  hearing 
from  me,  but  the  truth  is  I  have  been  so  forlorn  that  I  have  not 
written  to  anybody. 

Will  you  believe  that  on  this,  the  86th  day  of  my  wound,  I  am 
still  lying  on  a  stretcher  and  shouldn't  dare  to  walk  six  rods?  I 
have  no  suffering  from  my  wound,  which  though  it  still  dribbles 
a  little  is  of  no  account,  but  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  afflicted 
with  neuralgia  in  the  loins  and  legs.  Sitting  or  standing  is  very 
painful  and  it  attacks  me  even  when  lying  still. 

I  am  anxious  to  come  to  Boston  and  see  Dr.  Bigelow  as  soon 
as  I  can  travel.  This  week  I  was  to  have  gone  to  the  Howes 
at  Newport,  but  I  can't  travel,  as  my  attacks  have  lately  been 
worse  than  ever. 

I  left  Brattleboro  the  last  of  August  and  spent  ten  days  with 
a  friend  on  the  Hudson  and  then  came  here,  where  I  have  not 
improved,  but  am  rather  worse.  But  today  I  am  freer  from 
pains  and  if  I  continue  so  shall  leave  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
and  after  making  my  brother  a  visit  in  Brooklyn  for  a  few  days 
shall  come  to  dear  Massachusetts. 

I  hope  you  will  be  at  Chelmsford  where  we  can  have  a  few 
days. 

Don't  you  think  I  am  an  old  cripple?  For  the  last  year  I 
have  been  disabled  by  wounds  nine  months  and  on  duty  three. 

I  was  so  well  a  fortnight  ago  that  I  ventured  to  New  York 
for  a  day,  but  sitting  up  so  long  raised  the  devil  with  me. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  should  have  written  to 
you  to  come  to  Brattleboro,  but  we  were  to  leave  there  a  day 
or  two  after  your  letter  came  saying  you  would  come. 

I  have  heard  nothing  about  my  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  darkies.  If  they  adopt  Owen  and  Howes,  etc.,  plan  they 
will  no  doubt  appoint  me.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  as  yet 
taken  no  action  in  the  matter.    Very  affectionately, 

Francis. 

From  Mrs.  Edv^^ard  B.  Dalton. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  September  27,  '63. 

My  dear  Charles, — suppose  by  this  time  you  have  re- 
turned from  your  journey,  and  are  settled  at  home  once  more. 
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I  received  your  welcome  letter  just  as  we  were  leaving  Chesa- 
peake to  come  here.  I  suppose  ere  this  you  have  received  Ned's 
letter  telling  you  of  our  change  of  residence.^  Ned  gave  me 
about  an  hour  to  pack  up  all  my  clothes  and  furniture;  the  con- 
sequence was  I  did  not  get  off,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  alone 
with  two  loads  of  furniture,  and  return  for  me  and  the  rest  the 
next  day.  It  is  no  small  joke  running  round  the  country  with 
two  or  three  cartloads  of  furniture.  It  was  only  about  ten  days 
before  we  left  Chesapeake,  that  we  were  obliged  to  move  every- 
thing from  our  Casement  out  there.  Now  we  have  still  one  more 
move  to  make  from  this  house  to  our  own. 

At  present  we  are  in  Dr.  Blaney's  quarters  in  the  Macon 
House,  an  old  Hotel,  but  now  used  for  a  hospital  —  at  least  the 
convalescents  and  particular  cases  from  Ned's  Hospital  are  sent 
here.  Dr.  Blaney  occupies  the  front  part  of  the  house,  which 
is  like  a  common  square  wooden  country  house.  The  large  brick 
L  at  the  back  is  used  as  a  hospital.  Dr.  B.  and  family  are 
away  on  leave,  and  when  they  return  we  expect  to  go  to  our  own 
house.  This  is  a  horrid  old  rambling  place,  with  the  kitchen 
detached  from  the  house.  The  kitchen  is  about  the  size  of 
your  father's  two  parlors,  and  no  sort  of  conveniences  in  it, 
and  is  usually  filled  with  darkies  from  the  neighborhood.  I  have 
my  waitress  with  me,  and  Dr.  Blaney's  is  still  here.  I  use  the 
latter  as  my  cook,  but  she  knows  nothing  whatever  about  it 
and  I  have  to  superintend  and  do  most  of  the  cooking.  It  is 
a  good  experience  for  me  I  have  no  doubt.  I  am  getting  really 
very  expert.  The  market  here  is  not  good  at  all,  and  the  pieces 
of  meat  sent  us,  would  puzzle  you  to  carve.  Two  articles  we 
have  really  very  fine  —  oysters  and  sweet  potatoes. 

We  have  found  a  little  old  house  which  with  some  painting  and 
whitewashing  I  think  we  can  make  comfortable.  There  are  two 
parlors,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  four  chambers.  We  shall 
certainly  expect  a  visit  from  you  and  Mary  this  winter.  I  long 
to  get  into  it. 

^  You  see  by  date  of  this  that  I  have  taken  another  jump.  Dr.  Stocker 
was  reinstated  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Chesapeake  General  Hospital  Sunday 
morning.  I  was  ordered  over  here  to  take  charge  of  the  "  Balfour  General 
Hospital,  U.  S.  A."  — not  "temporarily"  I  am  happy  to  say.  I  received 
my  order  yesterday  and  came  over  last  evening's  boat,  leaving  Sally  at 
Chesapeake  until  today.  I  shall  go  over  for  her  this  p.m.  I  cannot  tell 
you  much  about  my  new  place  yet.  I  only  know  that  the  general  condition 
of  the  hospital  is  rather  hard,  and  I  can  see  that  there  is  no  little  to  be 
done  to  straighten  it  out.  As  soon  as  I  have  had  a  chance  to  look  round 
a  bit,  I'll  write  you  more.  I  think  I  can  make  it  a  good  place  and  a  decently 
pleasant  for  Sally."   Edward  B.  Dalton,  September  15,  1863. 
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I  enjoyed  my  stay  at  Chesapeake  very  much,  and  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  us,  for  we  were  there  during  the  very  hottest  part 
of  the  summer,  and  that  is  the  coolest  place  anywhere  round. 
Mary  asks  in  her  letter  if  it  was  not  awkward  going  there  under 
the  circumstances.  I  certainly  felt  so  at  first,  but  Mrs.  Stocker 
is  the  easiest  person  in  the  world  to  get  along  with.  They  felt 
dreadfully  to  have  us  come  away.  "  The  Major  is  such  a  sweet 
fellow!  "  (meaning  Ned)  Mrs.  Stocker  says.  She  always  calls 
him  "  Major  "  and  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  dear  Major." 

To  show  you  how  I  am  put  to  my  trumps  sometimes  I  will  tell 
you  of  my  first  tea-party.  Last  Monday  Lieutenant  Bickley  came 
up  from  the  Fort  to  dine  with  us,  and  informed  me  that  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Stocker,  Mrs.  Bickley,  and  Colonel  Hoffman  were  com- 
ing up  later  to  pass  the  evening  with  us.  I  immediately  sent 
out  for  some  oysters,  and  got  Ned  to  go  to  Norfolk  for  some 
cake.  I  felt  a  little  anxious  about  tea-spoons  and  forks,  as  I 
had  only  -J  dozen  of  one  and  four  of  the  other,  but  I  thought  I 
could  dispense  with  any  myself  and  I  could  raise  a  few  steel 
forks.  I  had  my  table  set  and  was  viewing  it  with  much  satis- 
faction, when  hearing  voices  at  the  door  (it  was  then  half  past 
six)  I  opened  it,  and  —  imagine  my  consternation  —  in  walked 
Mrs.  Stocker,  Miss  Stocker,  Miss  Burton,  Mrs.  Bickley,  Mrs. 
Maj.  Stevenson,  Miss  Mattie  Moody,  Colonel  Hoffman,  Colonel 
Stony,  Colonel  Thomas  and  Lieutenant  Kimball.  "  Spoons  and 
forks!  "  said  I  to  myself,  "what  shall  I  do?  "  I  did  not  know 
a  white  woman  in  the  place  of  whom  I  could  borrow.  Mrs. 
Stocker  thinking  I  might  be  unprepared  had  kindly  brought  me 
a  sponge  cake.  I  confided  my  trouble  to  the  ladies,  and  they  said 
they  could  get  along  with  one  between  them.  Colonel  Hoffman 
hearing  of  my  poverty,  said  he  knew  Colonel  Button  who  lived 
near  us,  and  he  would  ask  him  to  lend  me  some,  which  he  kindly 
did.  I  fortunately  had  more  oysters  in  the  house  not  cooked, 
and  we  got  along  splendidly,  it  was  the  merriest  party  possible. 
There  were  thirteen  of  us,  so  they  would  not  sit  down  to  the 
table,  but  part  sat  on  the  floor  round  the  fire  and  part  round 
the  table.  I  just  escaped  having  the  General;  he  meant  to  have 
come,  but  got  too  tired  inspecting.  I  think  Julia  would  have 
enjoyed  my  party. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  heard  that  Dr.  Blaney  is 
ordered  away.  I  am  in  despair,  for  Mrs.  Blaney  is  the  only  lady 
I  know  here.  I  don't  see  a  white  woman  to  speak  to  from  one 
week's  end  to  another:  they  are  all  sesesh  here  of  the  strongest 
kind  and  look  upon  us  with  disgust.  I  have  heard  from  Mother 
today  that  Aunt  Fanny  and  Nellie  and  Albert  and  the  children 
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have  arrived  in  N.  Y.  I  am  thinking  somewhat  of  going  home 
for  a  short  time  to  get  my  winter  clothes  etc.,  but  I  want  to 
make  sure  of  some  escort  back.  Are  you  thinking  of  going  on 
to  Washington  this  Fall?  If  you  are,  I  might  accompany  you 
back  as  far  as  Baltimore.  I  do  wish  Ned  could  get  away  for 
two  weeks,  it  would  do  him  good.  He  won't  apply  for  leave,  for 
he  thinks  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  go  away  so  soon.  He  is  work- 
ing very  hard  now,  getting  his  hospital  into  shape.  Everything 
was  at  sixes  and  sevens  when  he  took  possession. 

Ned  Jeffries  has  certainly  distinguished  himself.  No  one  had 
given  me  a  full  account  of  the  failure  until  you  wrote.  Mother 
sent  me  today  a  paragraph  from  some  paper,  headed  "  A  fast 
young  man,"  giving  an  outline  of  his  career.  We  are  longing  to 
see  you  all.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  before  long,  but 
poor  Ned  will  not.    I  can't  bear  to  leave  him  here  alone.  .  .  . 

Ned  sends  his  love,  and  says  he  is  just  going  to  drink  your 
health  in  Commissary  Whiskey:  he  says  he  is  getting  poor  and 
can't  afford  any  other,  but  he  drinks  your  health  as  though  it 
was  the  finest  brand! 

Write  us  soon  again.  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  Moun- 
tain trip.    Your  affectionate  Sister, 

Sally. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Headquarters  First  Division  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
October  7th,  1863. 

Dear  Charley,  —  We  arrived  here  (on  the  Rapidan)  day 
before  yesterday,  relieving  the  2d  Corps  from  the  very  hard  picket 
duty  for  several  miles  on  this  river.  The  work  is  very  hard  on 
the  men  but  for  us  it's  not  much  more  than  usual  except  now 
and  then  a  scare  which  puts  us  under  arms  for  a  few  hours. 

I  don't  believe  myself  there  will  be  an  attack  here  by  either 
side  but  should  the  enemy  attack  us  they'll  get  whipped.  There 
is  but  little  of  unusual  interest  here  excepting  occasionally  the 
shooting  of  deserters.  Day  after  tomorrow  we  shoot  three  in 
our  division. 

Our  headquarters  here  are  in  the  dooryard  of  a  rebel  whose 
house  is  partially  vacated.  We  have  several  rooms  in  it  for  a 
rainy  day,  so  we  are  sure  of  comfortable  quarters  if  the  rebs 
don't  shell  us  out,  as  they  can  very  easily  from  their  batteries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  I  guess  there's  no  fear  of  it.  .  .  . 

Pen. 
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Headquarters  First  Division  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
October  16,  1863. 

Dear  Charley,  —  We  remain  this  evening  in  the  same  posi- 
tion of  yesterday  and  no  fight,  and  the  enemy  not  appearing  in 
our  front  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  should  move  on  them 
within  a  few  days  and  perhaps  fight  them.  I  have  not  heard 
of  yesterday's  operations  but  as  we  have  not  moved  it  was  all 
right  for  us.  Much  obliged  for  sending  on  a  box  of  good  things. 
I  shall  send  for  it  as  soon  as  possible,  just  as  soon  as  this  move- 
ment is  over.  The  pipes  and  the  bitters  will  be  just  the  thing, 
for  it's  impossible  to  get  anything  of  that  nature  good  for  any- 
thing of  our  sutlers  or  agents.  They  charge  fearfully  and  give 
poor  stuff. 

You  sent  me  quite  a  list  of  engagements.  I  wonder  if  they'll 
all  last  all  winter? 

Yours  of  the  nth  received,  with  Ned  Johnson's  cards.  You 
ask  how  far  we  are  from  Washington.  Tonight  we  are  twenty- 
one  miles  only.  The  good  people  of  that  city  must  have  heard 
the  cannonading  of  yesterday  quite  distinctly,  and  I  think  they 
will  hear  more  of  it  in  a  day  or  two.  I  would  like  some  goose 
muchly,  but  for  the  next  few  days  hard  tack  and  ham  will  be 
the  principal  stock  of  food  I  guess.  However,  we  are  generally 
living  very  nicely.  .  .  . 

Pen. 

Headquarters  First  Division  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
Little  River  pike,  6  miles  beyond  Fairfax  C.  H., 
October  15,  1863. 

Dear  Charles,  —  My  prophecy  in  my  letter  to  Mary  that  I 
did  not  think  we  were  to  remain  long  on  the  Rapidan  has  proved 
true.  We  left  there  the  night  of  the  loth  and  moved  to  Cul- 
pepper C.  H.  and  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  the  Army  moved 
back  to  this  side  of  the  Rappahannock  up  and  down  the  river 
from  the  station.  On  the  12th  our  Corps  and  the  5th  Corps 
and  Buford's  Cavalry  commanded  by  General  Sedgwick,  the  6 
Corps  being  under  General  Wright,  recrossed  the  Rapidan  and 
advanced  to  B[raley?]  Station;  the  Cavalry  kept  on  to  Culpepper 
C.  H.;  finding  but  a  small  force  of  Cavalry  and  artillery  we 
returned  at  night. 

What  this  advance  was  meant  for  was  not  at  all  understood 
but  I  think  now  that  it  was  done  to  blind  the  enemy  as  to  our 
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movements,  as  it  is  now  understood  that  they  have  a  very  large 
force,  some  80,000  men,  following  us  up.  We  fell  back  from 
point  to  point  and  are  now  in  position,  but  how  long  we  remain 
so  of  course  I  cannot  say.  I  believe  if  the  enemy  attack  us  we 
shall  fight  him  here  but  he  may  move  to  our  flanks  and  cause 
us  to  change  position  and  this  he  will  be  likely  to  do  if  he  has 
such  a  superior  force.  I  think  this  Army  proper  is  not  more 
than  50,000  strong. 

The  advance  of  the  enemy  yesterday  attacked  the  2d  Corps 
as  they  were  moving  in  the  rear  covering  our  trains.  They  were 
handsomely  repulsed.  We  captured  one  battery  and  500  prison- 
ers. This  is  sure.  Our  loss  was  about  200  killed  and  wounded. 
Our  trains  are  all  safe.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  said  to  be 
just  from  Charleston  and  it  is  reported  that  Lee  has  concentrated 
the  troops  from  that  point  here.  This  is  believed  by  some  and 
not  by  others.  General  Meade  does  believe  it.  I  am  very  well 
indeed  although  we  have  had  some  severe  marches  and  little 
sleep.  I  will  let  you  know  what  turns  up  as  soon  as  I  can.. 
At  the  present  time  the  situation  is  as  I  have  described.  Yours 
of  the  9th  received.  Firing  has  just  commenced  on  our  left. 
Good  luck.    Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Pen. 

Headquarters  First  Division  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
Near  Warrenton,  October  27,  1863. 

Dear  Charley,  —  Yours  of  the  21st  received.  We  arrived  at 
our  old  camp  in  Warrenton  last  week  and  yesterday  moved  out 
here  about  two  miles  in  front  of  the  town  and  are  being  con- 
tinually held  in  readiness  to  receive  an  attack  or  to  move  and 
make  one  ourselves.  So  we  may  have  a  fight  and  we  may  not. 
I  wish  we  might  do  something  pretty  soon  and  finish  up  this 
campaign.  I  don't  think  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  done 
much  to  boast  of  this  year.  This  dodging  about  from  the  Rappa- 
hannock to  the  Potomac  is  getting  played  out  but  I  suppose  it 
must  be  endured,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is.  It's  getting  very  late 
into  the  season  and  it's  possible  nothing  further  will  be  accom- 
plished. I  hope,  however,  we  shall  be  ordered  forward  to  an 
attack  in  a  day  or  two  and  drive  the  rebs  beyond  the  Rapidan 
at  least. 

I've  been  lucky  to  pick  up  a  stove  in  Warrenton  so  I  am 
exceedingly  comfortable  these  cold  nights  and  I  [am]  all  ready 
for  winter  quarters  but  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  them  at  present 
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for  the  stupidity  of  another  winter  down  here  in  Virginia  will  be 
almost  unbearable  and  the  longer  we  are  active  the  better. 

Glad  to  hear  of  John's  safe  arrival  in  New  York.  I  saw  in 
the  N.  Y.  Herald  he  had  taken  hold  of  the  College  again.  .  .  . 

Pen. 

Headquarters  ist  Division  6th  Corps,  December  16,  '63. 

My  dear  Jule,  —  Your  note  came  today.  I  fear  I  cannot  get 
to  Boston  for  a  Xmas  dinner.  Many  of  our  staff  are  off  and 
the  General  goes  to  Washington  tomorrow  sick  and  I  certainly 
cannot  leave  till  he  returns  —  about  New  Year's  you  may  expect 
me. 

Very  glad  to  hear  of  your  return  to  the  family  fireside.  We 
will  have  some  good  times  the  few  days  I'm  at  home,  won't  we? 
Just  think  they  only  let  officers  from  Massachusetts  have  ten 
days'  leave  but  I  shall  try  hard  to  stretch  them  out  a  day  or  two. 

Very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  Father  is  not  quite  well.  I 
wrote  him  a  few  days  since  to  come  out  here  and  I  think  it 
would  do  him  good,  but  now  there  are  signs  of  our  moving  back 
a  little  and  establishing  a  new  line  for  the  winter  so  I  hope  he 
has  not  started  lest  he  should  get  here  during  a  movement  which 
would  be  very  uncomfortable  for  him.  Some  say  we  are  to 
winter  at  Warrenton.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
town  as  we  did  all  summer  it  will  be  very  fine  as  far  as  our 
quarters  are  concerned. 

Do  you  know  you  have  been  very  bad  indeed  in  not  writing 
to  your  pimkin  more  frequently,  but  I  will  forgive  you  if  I 
find  you  sufficiently  humble  when  I  get  home.  So  Barlow  is 
still  in  Boston?  Shall  you  invite  him  to  dine  with  John  at 
Xmas?  Ha,  ha.  I  really  would  like  to  see  the  General.  It 
must  be  very  comfortable  for  him  to  be  so  long  ailing.  Perhaps 
if  he  applies  himself  to  good  dinners  (victuals  and  drink  are 
invaluable  in  such  cases)  during  the  winter  he  may  be  ready 
for  the  field  by  spring. 

Likewise  my  dear  friend  O.  W.  H.,  Jr.,  I  understand  he  will 
be  recovered  after  two  or  three  more  extensions  of  his  leave. 
This  I  know  is  illnatured  but  why  can't  wounds  be  more  fairly 
distributed? 

We  had  the  Russians  here  yesterday  and  Meade  ordered  out 
our  corps  for  review.  It  was  fun  to  see  them  try  to  ride.  Prob- 
ably they  had  never  mounted  before  in  their  lives,  certainly  their 
horsemanship  was  not  graceful  and  whenever  General  Meade 
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returned  the  salute  of  the  troops  by  removing  his  hat  the  four 
and  forty  bears  raised  theirs.  Altogether  it  was  very  funny. 
Several  were  thrown  from  their  horses,  many  were  killed,  while 
some  were  run  away  with  and  have  not  as  yet  been  heard  from; 
they  are  likely  still  riding  on,  being  unfamiliar  with  the  mode 
of  reining  in.  This  is  all  true,  every  word  of  it,  which  being  the 
case  I  will  bid  you  an  affectionate  good  night  and  retire  to  my 
couch  to  dream  of  New  Year's.    Love  to  all  at  home.^ 

Pen. 


From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Potomac, 
15th  March,  1864. 

Dear  Charles,  —  I  begin  to  think  you  don't  know  my 
address  —  and  to  tell  the  truth  my  quarters  have  been  rather 
shifting  since  I  got  down  to  the  old  army  again,  but  I'm  fairly 
ensconced  now  here  at  headquarters  and  already  at  work  in  my 
new  position  as  Inspector  Medical  Department,  A.  of  P.  It 
bids  fair  to  give  me  work  enough,  but  as  it  will  carry  me  into 
every  part  of  the  Army  and  will  keep  me  a  good  deal  in  the 
saddle  I  think  it'll  prove  a  pleasant  thing.  It  seems  pretty  lonely 
here  after  our  life  at  Portsmouth,  but  that,  I  take  it,  will  wear 
away  somewhat  gradually. 

I  have  hardly  been  here  long  enough  to  become  familiar  with 
the  officers,  but  I've  met  several  good  cordial  fellows  —  though 
in  fact  I'm  away  so  much  that  this  is  not  of  so  very  much  import- 
ance. IVe  gotten  a  good  man  to  take  care  of  the  good  horses,  a 
good  tent  over  my  head  and  I  guess  I  shall  weather  it. 

How's  Pen?  I'm  glad  enough  he  got  the  chance  to  go  home, 
and  yet  I  miss  him  much  and  shall  again  be  glad  enough  to  see 
him  come  back.  Has  it  come  out?  I  suppose  so.  I  saw  Miss 
Russell's  picture  and  liked  it  very  much.  Wish  I  could  see 
herself.  How  is  Mary?  Please  give  her  my  love.  Ask  her  if 
she  wouldn't  like  some  council,  and  tell  her  I  have  had  consider- 

1  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  the  people  here  do  begin  to  love  their 
country  since  General  Ben's  arrival  and  promulgation  of  his  intentions. 
The  Provost  Marshall's  offices  on  both  sides  the  river  have  been  crowded 
during  the  whole  of  business  hours  for  days  with  citizens  of  both  sexes 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  —  many  of  them  well-known  heretofore  as  bitter 
secessionists.  I  believe  General  B.  says  that  some  direct  act  of  loyalty  is 
necessary  beside  the  oath,  and  that  enlistments  must  now  be  brisk  in  these 
parts."    Edward  B.  Dalton,  December  2,  1863. 
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able  experience  in  observing  the  Newsboy,  and  found  him  a 
most  interesting  character.  You  may  recall  a  notable  occasion 
we  had  of  observing  his  peculiar  manners  and  customs  at  the 
"  Bowery."  His  interest  in  the  drama.  His  Enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  whatever  met  his  approval  in  the  performance  and  his 
equally  frank,  though  perhaps  homely,  mode  of  expressing  his 
disapprobation.  His  prompt  and  straightforward  manner  of 
settling  any  little  differences  of  opinion  'twixt  himself  and  his 
friends.  All  these  things  I  know  you  will  recall  with  pleasure 
and  interest  and  they  may  prove  not  without  value  as  data  to 
Mary  in  her  efforts. 

16  March,  '64. 

Here  I  was  interrupted  and  have  just  gotten  chance  to  re- 
sume. Meantime  yours  of  the  12  th  has  come  to  hand  and  is 
I  assure  you  right  welcome.  I  did  want  very  much  to  hear  from 
you.  Glad  to  hear  Pen  is  all  right,  and  engagement  out.  It  is 
already  out  here.  Tell  Pen  I  heard  of  it  today  through  friend 
Barnard,  who  told  friends  Duffy  and  Rice.  I  hear  from  John 
today  that  his  resignation  is  accepted,  and  everything  squared  up, 
and  that  he  means  to  be  off  for  Boston  soon  as  College  closes. 
He  is  going  to  take  charge  of  Sally,  probably  going  on  to  Phila- 
delphia for  her. 

It  is  certainly  a  sad  business  for  you  closing  up  things  at  72.^ 
I  wish  I  were  there  to  take  my  part,  but  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  be  with  each  other  much  while  the  war  lasts.  And  certainly, 
Charles,  we  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
did  not  all  leave  Father  in  his  last  years.  How  glad  we  shall 
always  be  that  it  was  so. 

I  suppose  you  mean  by  and  by  to  go  to  "  Farm  "  as  usual. 
When  shall  we  have  another  summer  there  altogether?  Let  us 
hope  that  at  Pen's  marriage,,  God  bless  him,  we  may  all  join 
hands  once  more,  and  hold  on. 

I  am  selfish  enough  to  want  to  see  Pen  back  here  very  much. 
I  like  my  position  and  duties  better  every  day.  As  I've  already 
said  I  have  been  assigned  as  "  Inspector  of  Medical  Department, 
Army  of  Potomac."  My  duties  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  Medical  Inspector  of  a  Corps,  but  less  of  a  routine  character 
and  extending,  of  course  over  a  larger  and  more  varied  field. 
I  receive  and  look  over  the  reports  of  the  various  Corps  Medical 
Inspectors,  make  a  digest  of  the  more  important  points  in  them, 
ride  here  and  there  and  investigate  personally  any  that  seem  of 

1  Boylston  Street. 
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peculiar  interest  and  importance  and  from  the  whole  make  a 
consolidated  report  to  Surgeon  McParlin,  Medical  Director  of 
A.  of  P.  My  field  of  inspection  extends  to  everything  con- 
nected directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Medical  Department  such 
as  officers  and  their  duties,  condition  of  camps,  quarters,  etc., 
hospitals,  care  and  transportation  of  sick  and  wounded,  medical 
supplies,  food,  etc.,  etc.  — a  kind  of  roving  commission,  you 
see,  involving  no  little  work,  and  at  the  same  time,  no  little 
experience  and  entertainment. 

I  am  living  in  a  good  large  comfortable  tent,  and  with  a  pleasant 
mess  of  four,  viz.  Dr.  McParlin,  Surgeon  U.S.A.,  Director,  Dr. 
Ghiselin,  Surgeon  U.S.A.,  Asst.  Director,  Dr.  McKenzie,  Asst. 
Surgeon  U.S.A.,  Medical  Attendant  for  Headquarters,  and  my- 
self. I  find  them  all  pleasant  men  and  things  bid  fair  to  move 
on  smoothly.  I  have  met  and  been  introduced  to  General  Meade. 
Have  you  ever  seen  him?  He  is  a  tall,  slender,  quite  handsome 
man.  He  is  not  well  and  struck  me  as  sad-looking.  There  are 
still  rumors  of  his  being  relieved,  and  the  announcement  in  the 
papers  today  of  the  President's  nomination  of  General  Smith  as 
Major  General  Regular  Army  to  fill  vacancy  by  Grant's  pro- 
motion, has  rather  added  to  them.  Still  they  seem  mere  camp 
rumors.  The  reorganization  business  which  has  been  progressing 
so  rapidly  does  not  seem  to  start.  It  is  a  very  unpopular  move 
with  the  Army,  I  think.  It  breaks  up  the  old  traditions.  Men 
hate  to  give  up  the  prestige  and  tear  off  the  badge  of  the  Corps 
they've  always  served  in.  Grant  made  a  flying  visit  here  of 
one  night.  It  was  a  rainy  night  and  I  didn't  see  him.  But  they 
say  he's  to  be  down  here  again  in  few  weeks,  and  then  I  suppose 
there'll  be  a  review.  Wish  you  could  be  down  here  about  that 
time.  .  .  . 

Ned. 


Head  Quarters,  A.  of  P.,  April  i8th,  '64. 

Dear  Charles, — ^Your  most  acceptable  package  has  arrived. 
Pen  and  I  have  just  divided  the  spoils,  which  afford  immense 
satisfaction.  The  coat  is  capital  one,  just  exactly  what  I  want. 
I  have  been  pretty  well  soaked  once  or  twice  since  I  got  back 
about  the  knees  and  feet  from  not  having  such  an  one.  I  guess 
I'm  good  for  the  summer  now.  We  have  just  gotten  back  from 
Washington,  Pen  today,  and  I  yesterday.  He  left  here  last 
Wednesday  morning  to  take  some  men  transferred  to  Navy,  to 
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Baltimore  and  stopped  day  or  two  in  Washington  on  his  way 
back.  Friday  by  a  curious  coincidence  I  was  sent  to  Alexandria 
to  see  after  establishing  a  depot  of  medical  supplies,  and  to 
Washington  for  something  else.  Miss  Russell  is  certainly  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  in  every  way.  We  expected  to  come 
back  together  on  Sunday,  but  Pen  kind  of  concluded  that  Monday 
would  be  early  enough  for  him.  So  I  left  him  having  a  good 
time,  and  he  arrived  this  afternoon.  There  has  been  a  review 
of  the  Sixth  Corps  today,  and  also  of  the  reserve  Artillery,  by 
Grant.  They  looked  finely  —  that  is  to  us.  What  the  tebs 
thought  of  it  I  cannot  say.  However  we  won't  trouble  them  to 
decide  now,  but  give  then  a  closer  inspection  anon.  Barlow  was 
over.  Said  he  received  a  note  from  you  last  night.  He  seems 
to  look  all  right  again.  The  Second  Corps  I  believe  is  to  be 
reviewed  tomorrow  or  next  day.  While  in  Washington  I  staid 
with  Channing,  Blagden  and  Captain  Curtis  (Pelham). 

They  are  all  on  duty  there  and  are  living  in  quarters  not 
far  from  Willard's  up  on  G.  street. 

I  think  I  have  written  you  about  an  offer  Dr.  Peters  made  me 
not  long  since,  though  I  have  been  intending  to  ever  since.  How- 
ever John  has  perhaps  told  you.  The  Doctor  wrote  me  a  most 
kind  and  friendly  letter  asking  me  to  resign  and  become  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  business.  I  think  you  may  like  to  read  it, 
it  is  so  friendly  and  handsome  in  the  way  he  puts  the  proposition, 
so  I  enclose  it.  I  thought  well  over  it,  and  felt  there  was  but 
one  decision  —  to  decline  —  which  I  did  —  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  my  warmest  thanks,  and  my  reasons  for  doing  as  I 
did.  A  few  days  since  I  received  another  letter  from  him  saying 
that  my  reply  had  much  disappointed,  but  hardly  surprized 
him,  and  that  unless  his  health  broke  down  he  should  wait  until 
next  Fall,  hoping  that  this  summer's  campaign  would  bring  such 
success  that  I  should  feel  I  could  rightly  resign  and  come  with 
him.  I  am  sure  I  most  heartily  hope  it  will  —  and  I  believe  it 
too.  As  you  will  see  from  his  letter,  he  does  not  wish  the  matter 
talked  about.  Please  enclose  the  letter  to  me  again  when  you 
write.  I  don't  think  I  know  anyone  else  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  with  whom  I  should  really  like  to  be  associated,  but 
with  him  I  would.  He  knows  me  well  and  I  know  him  well, 
and  things  would  be  straightforward  and  right.^  I  do  hope  that 
next  Fall  will  see  Pen  and  I  coming  home  together.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  prospects?  Pen  and  I  are  much  in  hopes  that 
it  will  thus  come  to  pass.    We  have  many  a  chat  over  the  good 

1  De  Witt  Clinton  Peters,  of  New  York? 
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times  we  are  to  have  altogether.  May  God  preserve  the  dear  boy 
through  all  that  is  to  come  this  summer.  I  am  so  thankful  I 
am  where  I  can  be  near  him.  .  .  . 

Ned. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Head  Quarters  ist  Division  6  Corps, 
April  19,  '64. 

Dear  Charley,  —  I'm  back  again  in  Camp  after  four  days' 
sojourn  in  Washington.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  ordered 
up  to  Baltimore  in  charge  of  a  detachment  of  men  transferred 
to  the  Navy  and  made  my  order  last  me  four  days  in  Washington 
on  my  return  from  the  Naval  Station. 

Elise  came  on  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Reed  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Hooper  and  as  you  may  suppose  we  made  as  much  out  of 
four  days  as  possible.  Mrs.  R.  was  very  nice  and  useful  and 
even  Hooper  was  exceedingly  hospitable  as  also  Mrs.  Sturgis 
Hooper,  his  daughter  in  law.  Elise  will  be  at  home  again  on 
Saturday  when  she  will  tell  you  what  a  beautiful  city  she  thinks 
Washington.  I  had  the  honor  to  dine  on  Sunday  with  Sumner, 
the  great  Senator  from  Mass.,  who  did  not  impress  me  with  his 
greatness  excepting  perhaps  so  far  as  his  opinion  of  himself  was 
concerned.  Do  you  really  think  he's  an  honest  man?  I  was 
very  mad  at  one  remark  of  his  at  the  table  in  which  he  slurred 
the  military  services  of  Butler  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
when  he  went  to  Annapolis  and  then  for  a  man  in  his  high  posi- 
tion to  be  continually  kicking  poor  old  McClellan  seems  to  me 
in  bad  taste  to  say  the  least,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  other 
extreme. 

On  my  return  here  I  found  the  package  you  were  good  enough 
to  send  a  feller.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Ned  was  here 
at  the  time  so  he  got  his  coat  and  we  divided  the  segars.  I  was 
delighted  Ned  could  get  up  to  W.  while  I  was  there  and  see 
Elise.  She  and  Ned  decided  that  we  were  to  resign  next  fall. 
You've  no  idea  how  demoralized  Ned  is  now.  I  think  he's  even 
more  so  than  I  am.  He  seems  very  well  indeed,  much  improved 
since  he  came  to  this  Army. 

The  talk  here  and  in  Washington  seems  to  be  that  we  shall 
not  move  before  the  middle  of  May  at  any  rate  till  the  forces 
at  Annapolis  and  Ft.  Monroe  are  fully  organized.  What  that 
column  is  to  do  is  still  unknown,  whether  they  go  to  the  Penin- 
sula or  are  to  perhaps  move  on  the  Fredericksburg  line  and  join 
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US  at  Hanover  Junction.  They  can  do  either,  but  that  a  fearful 
struggle  is  in  prospect  there's  but  little  doubt.  I  only  trust  we 
shall  not  be  so  used  up  by  it  as  not  to  be  able  to  accomplish  more 
than  the  mere  shedding  of  blood  in  battle.  .  .  . 

Pen. 

Headquarters,  ist  Division,  6  Corps, 
May  2,  1864. 

Dear  Charley,  ^ — 

This  Army  has  been  for  a  week  or  more  in  readiness  for  a 
movement  at  any  moment  and  perhaps  now  that  Burnside's  com- 
mand has  come  up  the  orders  to  start  will  come.  Whether  these 
troops  are  to  go  along  with  us  or  not  nobody  knows  and  we 
are  equally  well  informed  as  to  movements  and  plans  generally. 
This  state  of  things  is  at  it  should  be  and  I  believe  that  Grant's 
plans  whatever  they  may  be  are  all  right.  He's  got  good 
material  in  this  Army  and  he  should  have  enough  of  it.  Hooker 
is  said  (rumor)  to  be  at  Harper's  Ferry  to  come  down  the  Valley 
with  30,000  man  and  Smith  on  the  Peninsula  with  40,000.  Burn- 
side  has  a  strong  Corps  and  "  they  say  "  is  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  us.  I  tell  you  we  ought  to  fix  them  off  this  time, 
but  what  is  Banks  doing?  Is  it  true  they  are  thinking  too  much 
of  lining  their  pockets  down  in  this  Department?  It  certainly 
looks  like  it,  does  it  not?  By  Jove,  such  a  thing  is  outrageous. 
The  superceding  Stone  with  Dwight  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  Banks 
looks  bad.  I  don't  care  to  lead  the  sort  of  life  I  have  for  the 
past  two  years  and  a  half  at  $1200.  a  year,  spending  it  all  too 
for  feed  and  clothing,  in  order  that  some  may  make  their  piles. 
I  really  think  from  all  I  hear  that  things  are  rotten  in  Banks' 
command.   What  do  you  hear  of  it? 

General  Wright  has  been  back  here  with  us  for  ten  days.  We 
were  all  very  glad  to  see  him  again.  Since  his  return  we  have 
been  quite  busy  inspecting  etc.  General  Shaler's  Brigade  adds 
considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  Division.  We  now  have  four 
Brigades.  Our  command  is  larger  than  it  ever  was  before.  I 
hope  you  will  hear  good  accounts  of  us  when  we  are  "  put  in." 

Ned  I  saw  yesterday.  He  was  first  rate  and  has  been  so  since 
his  arrival  here.  We  hope  to  have  him  with  our  Corps  on  the 
march  and  in  case  of  action,  for  which  I  shall  be  thankful.  Ned 
is  as  great  a  favorite  at  my  Headquarters  as  he  is  everywhere. 
He  is  generally  over  here  every  other  day  and  dines  with  us 
frequently.  We  think  next  winter  will  see  us  shorn  of  our  straps 
and  buttons  having  become  quiet  citizens,  but  we  can  tell  better 
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when  that  time  comes  and  we  must  see  the  inside  of  Richmond 
before  offering  a  resignation  and  I  think  we'll  see  it  this  heat.  .  .  . 

Pen. 


Headquarters  i  Division  6  Corps, 
May  20,  '64. 

Dear  Charley,  —  Yours  of  the  15th  received.  I'm  sorry  I 
feel  so  tired  tonight  by  all  last  night  on  the  march  and  today 
moving  from  one  point  to  another  on  the  line  and  cannot  write 
but  a  word  to  say  that  I'm  very  well  and  Ned  I  hear  of  from 
day  to  day  is  all  right  also.  He  is  at  Fredericksburg  in  charge 
of  all  the  Hospitals  there.  You  are  good  to  be  so  kind  to  Elise. 
They  both  need  friends  in  their  sorrow.  This  Army  has  not 
changed  its  position  for  a  week  excepting  to  alter  the  line  in 
some  point.  Lee  has  not  been  badly  beaten  but  I  think  is 
worse  off  than  we  are.  We  have  had  a  terrible  campaign  and  it 
is  not  over  yet.  Ewelf  s  Corps  tried  to  turn  our  flank  last  evening 
but  was  handsomely  repulsed.  Good  night,  dear  Charles.  Love 
to  Mary.    God  bless  you  all.    Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Pen. 


From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  20,  '64. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Pen,  dear  boy,  is  safe,  thank  God,  in  spite 
of  all  the  danger  he  has  been  in.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some 
days  as  I  was  sent  here  with  all  the  wounded  and  kept  here  as 
Medical  Director  to  see  that  they  are  taken  care  of,  and  all 
that  can  bear  it  forwarded  to  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  hear  from  Pen  daily.  He  is  perfectly  well,  but  like  all  very 
tired.  Should  dear  Pen  be  hurt,  which  may  God  forbid,  I  am 
just  where  I  could  take  the  best  care  of  him.  I  can  go  to  the 
extreme  front  or  any  part  of  it  whenever  I  please  at  any  moment, 
and  I  have  complete  control  of  everything  here,  hospitals,  private 
houses,  ambulances,  everything.  Yours  of  15th  came  yesterday 
and  glad  enough  I  was  to  get  it.  I  was  alarmed  yesterday  by 
a  man  from  Medical  Director's  office  in  New  York  telling  me 
that  John  was  too  sick  to  go  on  to  Washington  to  testify  in 
Hammond's  case,  or  even  to  give  his  deposition  —  from  your 
letter  this  cannot  be  so.   Write  me,  please,  at  once  about  it. 
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The  fight  is  a  terrible  one.  Hard  work  enough  for  all,  but 
all  in  good  spirits.  No  give  up  this  time.  Write  often.  Best 
love  to  Mary.    Good  bye.    Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Ned. 


From  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

Headquarters,  ist  Division,  2nd  Corps, 
May  24th,  '64. 

My  dear  Charles,  —  What  is  the  state  of  the  Darkey  Bureau 
question?  Will  the  bill  pass  and  whom  will  they  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Bureau? 

When  this  Campaign  is  over  I  think  I  should  like  it  unless  I 
can  get  an  independent  command.  I  am  not  much^  delighted 
with  the  performances  here,  though  this  is  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence. 

We  are  across  the  North  Anna  near  Hanover  Junction  where 
the  enemy  are  in  force.  I  think  they  will  make  a  great  effort 
and  attack  us  as  they  did  in  1862  and  I  always  doubt  the  result 
of  these  great  battles. 

What  is  the  news  with  you?    Why  don't  you  write  to  me? 

My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Dalton  and  Julia.  Where  are 
you  going  to  live  this  summer? 

I  am  looking  for  a  wound  but  it  has  not  come.  My  health 
is  splendid.  I  have  seen  Pen  once  or  twice  since  we  started. 
Truly, 

Francis  C.  B[arlow]. 


From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

James  River,  On  Board  Str.  "  Hugh  Jenkins," 
June  17th,  1864. 

Dear  Charles,  — Was  right  glad  to  get  yours  of  the  5th  the 
other  day  at  White  Ho.  I  left  that  point  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  having  heard  from  Dear  Pen  only  the  day  before.  He 
was  all  right,  safe  and  well.  I  shall  despatch  an  orderly  to  him 
at  once  we  reach  the  new  base,  and  will  immediately  write  you 
on  his  return. 

I  shall  go  to  see  him  myself  the  first  chance  I  get.  In  accord- 
ance with  orders  I  shipped  all  the  wounded  to  Washington  from 
White  Ho.,  then  embarked  all  the  Hospitals,  property,  etc.,  and 
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have  come  round  with  a  fleet  of  steamers  and  barges,  via  York- 
town,  Fort  Monroe  and  Newport  News,  and  have  gotten  up 
the  James  to  the  Pontoon  upon  which  the  Army  is  crossing  — 
that  is,  some  fifteen  miles  below  City  Point.  The  Army  has 
nearly  crossed  and  the  bridge  will  probably  be  up  in  two  hours 
when  we  shall  push  at  once  for  the  above  point,  which  is  to  be  the 
next  base.    Glad  to  hear  John  is  still  picking  up  at  Brattleboro. 

Grant  as  you  see  is  making  another  grand  flank  movement  — 
a  bold  one  it  is  too.  Now  is  the  time  for  your  reinforcements  — 
pour  them  in  and  I  believe  Old  Ulysses  will  do  the  right  thing. 
It  is  a  tough  job  —  and  a  terrible  one  —  but  back  him  up, 
and  he'll  accomplish  it.  .  .  . 

Ned. 

From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Headquarters  i  Division  6  Corps, 
July  8,  1864. 

Dear  Charley,  —  I  hear  of  you  every  day,  which  is  very 
nice  indeed.  Elise  is  enjoying  herself  exceedingly  at  the  Farm. 
I  tell  you  I  wish  I  was  there  helping  her  and  seeing  you  all  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  chance  although  for  a  week  or  more  we've 
been  remarkably  quiet  here  excepting  the  occasional  cannon- 
ading which  amounts  to  nothing  but  noise.  What's  the  next 
move  is  the  great  question.  The  movement  of  the  enemy  into 
Maryland  I  hope  will  not  take  any  more  troops  from  here.  For 
a  time  we  of  the  6th  Corps  expected  to  go.  Our  3d  Division 
started  off  in  hurry  night  before  last.  There  is  still  a  chance 
for  us. 

I  should  really  like  to  know  Grant's  idea  about  this  cam- 
paign—  he  must  have  expected  different  results.  We  all  did 
certainly,  but  it  is  a  fearful  task  to  perform.  He  has  to  con- 
tend against  incompetency  among  his  own  generals  but  that's  a 
part  of  the  task  I  suppose.  Why  can't  you  come  down  and  see 
us  while  we  stay  here?  If  we  could  receive  you  at  our  present 
headquarters  you  would  be  very  comfortable  and  you  would  too 
very  much  like  to  see  the  lines  of  our  Army,  particularly  those 
of  General  Butler.  His  batteries  and  works  are  remarkably 
strong.  If  you'd  risk  a  move  it  would  pay  you  for  the  trouble 
of  getting  on  here  and  in  case  of  a  move  Ned  could  take  care  of 
you,  if  you  did  not  feel  like  travelling  along  with  us.  I  have 
seen  General  Barlow  often  of  late.  He's  a  little  nettled  at  the 
bad  luck  of  the  2d  Corps  on  the  2 2d  but  is  in  good  spirits  for 
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the  future.   As  for  myself  I  am  in  better  pluck  than  when  I 
wrote  you  last  but  I  feel  this  that  we  must  keep  up  the  strength 
of  our  old  regiments  and  I  hope  you're  all  working  hard  for  this 
at  home.    If  we  can't  outwit  the  rebs  we  can  outnumber  them. 
It  makes  me  very  mad  to  read  the  accounts  of  our  affairs  in  the 
newspapers.    For  instance  the  New  York  Herald  said  that  our 
Corps  went  out  to  the  relief  of  Wilson,  repulsed  the  enemy  and 
recaptured  his  (Wilson's)  prisoners  and  guns,  when  the  actual 
fact  was  that  we  never  saw  a  single  reb.    The  Corps  did  not  go 
within  two  miles  of  the  battle  field  at  Reams,  arriving  at  that 
point  twelve  hours  after  Wilson  had  been  whipped  and  retreated, 
while  the  people  read  these  things  and  say,  "  Well  everything  is 
going  on  all  right"  and  don't  exert  themselves  to  help  us.  I 
tell  you,  Charley,  the  enemy  are  tremendously  strong  in  their 
zeal  for  their  cause.    It  carries  them  through  many  a  tight  place. 
They  never  waste  men.    I  don't  know  as  we  have  wasted  them 
but  I  have  thought  so  often  in  this  campaign.    One  cannot  have 
an  idea  of  the  awful  slaughter  who  has  not  seen  the  battle  fields. 
There  is  mighty  little  romance  about  them.    Ned  I  guess  could 
show  some  figures  which  might  give  you  an  idea  what  this  Army 
has  gone  through. 

The  newspapers  have  just  come  and  tell  us  that  Pennsylvania 
has  called  for  24,000  loo-days  men  and  Massachusetts  5,000 
lOO-days  men.  I  don't  believe  they  are  worth  anything  and  yet 
they  are  to  be  paid  more  for  garrisoning  about  Washington  than 
our  old  chaps  get  here.  This  war  won't  end  in  100  days,  certainly 
if  loo-days  men  have  to  fight  it  out.  Why  not  enlist  or  drajt 
for  three  years  and  then  a  decent  army  could  be  organized. 
It  seems  to  me  mighty  poor  policy. 

July  9th  P.M. 

From  appearances  today  I  should  think  we  might  stay  here- 
abouts for  some  time.  An  interior  line  of  works  is  being  con- 
structed either  for  use  in  case  of  necessity  or  the  lines  are  to  be 
contracted.  The  sinking  of  the  Alabama  was  splendid,  was  it 
not?  Confound  those  English.  I  have  not  heard  of  my  appoint- 
ment excepting  in  the  papers.  I  suppose  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  putting  it  through.  Please  let  me  know  how  it  was  done. 
1;  heard  of  Ned  yesterday.  He's  all  right.  Good  bye,  dear 
Charles.    God  bless  you  all  at  home.    Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Pen. 
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From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

City  Point,  Va.,  July  19th,  '64. 

Dear  Charles,  —  This  is  a  long,  long  time  between  letters. 
In  fact  so  long  that  I  can't  recollect  which  is  the  debtor.  But 
I'm  going  to  put  an  end  to  that  doubt  at  any  rate. 

Pen,  dear  boy,  has,  as  you  know,  been  away  from  these  parts 
with  the  Sixth  Corps  for  some  little  time.  He  breakfasted  with 
me  the  day  they  left  and  I  saw  him  off.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  since.  You  have  I  suppose.  You  know  of  course  he  had 
just  received  his  promotion  to  rank  of  Major.  Hurrah  for  our 
side!  We  are  beginning  to  look  for  the  Corps  back  again, 
though  I've  heard  nothing  definite  of  it.  The  rebs  didn't  make 
much  in  their  last  attempt,  did  they?  It  seems  to  me  they 
couldn't  have  carried  off  much  more  than  they  would  themselves 
consume  and  certainly  they  utterly  failed  to  distract  any  atten- 
tion from  the  game  here.  I  believe  Old  Grant  has  gotten  hold 
and  he  don't  mean  to  let  go.  How  is  the  feeling  about  home 
now?    I  hope  all  right. 

Since  our  arrival  here  at  City  Point,  I  have  been  quite  busy 
in  again  establishing  the  Field  Depot  hospital  for  the  Army  of 
P.  and  this  time  carrying  it  much  further  in  the  way  both  of 
extent  and  perfection.  It  really  is  quite  a  city  now.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  go  through  it  with  you.  I  have  between  a 
thousand  and  twelve  hundred  tents  (hospital)  up,  covering  in 
all  about  two  hundred  acres.  The  camp  is  on  a  high  bluff  upon 
the  Appomattox  just  as  it  joins  the  James.  The  whole  is  divided 
by  Corps  and  each  laid  out  in  square  form  with  streets  and 
cross  streets,  etc.  Two  steam  engines  (Durkey)  pump  water  from 
the  river  in  a  large  tank  elevated  some  thirty  feet  above  the 
bank.  This  tank  supplies,  by  means  of  imder  ground  pipes, 
smaller  tanks  in  the  various  sections  of  the  encampment.  Be- 
side this  supply  for  laundry  purposes,  etc.,  and  to  sprinkle  the 
streets,  we  have  dug  several  most  successful  wells  and  have  ample 
supply  of  good  drinking  water.  I  sent  to  Washington  some 
time  since  and  got  eight  sprinkling  carts,  and  they've  been 
a  great  thing  too.  We  have  four  wharves  exclusively  for  our  use, 
and  steamers  running  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  Annapolis,  etc.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  work  about 
it,  but  it  has  been  very  interesting,  and  we  can  now  accommo- 
date over  ten  thousand  patients.  Why  can't  you  get  a  chance 
to  run  down  here  for  few  days  at  least?    I  think  it's  about  time 
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for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dalton  to  be  looking  after  the  interests 
of  his  men  again.  What  do  you  say  to  it?  I  do  want  much  to 
have  a  talk  with  you.  .  .  . 

Ned. 


From  Henry  R.  Dalton. 

Headquarters  First  Division,  Sixth  Corps, 
November  2,  1864. 

Dear  Charley,— We  arrived  here  in  safety  this  afternoon 
having  had  very  good  luck  all  the  way  in  the  way  of  convey- 
ances and  rapidity  of  getting  through  and  find  the  Division  in 
just  the  same  spot  as  when  I  left,  seemingly  as  if  nothing  had 
transpired.  They  are  encamped  on  the  battle  field  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th. 

I  have  thought  a  good  deal  on  my  way  back  of  the  claims 
which  call  me  home  and  I  feel  more  strongly  that  I  should  come 
as  soon  as  possible  and  shall  take  steps  on  this  decision.  Should 
we  be  ordered  to  City  Point  I  fear  the  chance  for  the  acceptance 
of  my  resignation  would  be  doubtful  as  General  Meade  is  very 
stringent.  I  shall  therefore  see  General  Sheridan's  Chief  of 
Staff  tomorrow  and  should  there  appear  any  chances  of  our  being 
ordered  to  Petersburg  I  shall  send  my  resignation  in  forthwith. 
I  say  this  to  you  but  to  no  one  else,  as  we  may  remain  here  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  will  write  you  again  of  course  and  let 
you  know  when  I  take  this  step,  so  that  if  deemed  expedient  you 
can  secure  the  acceptance  of  my  paper  at  the  War  Department.^ 

There  is  a  matter  at  the  State  House  I'd  like  you  to  speak  of 
if  you  feel  like  it.  A  Captain  Lincoln  of  the  37  Mass.  Vols, 
is  detailed  as  Inspector  General  of  our  Division.  His  recom- 
mendation for  promotion  to  the  Majority  of  his  regiment  has  been 
forwarded  to  Governor  Andrew  previous  to  his  detail  here,  the 
Colonel  being  vexed  at  his  detail  sent  on  recalling  the  detail.  He 
is  a  first  class  officer  and  a  very  nice  gentleman  and  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  have  him  lose  his  majority  by  his  detail  here.  I 
understand  the  matter  is  still  undecided  as  yet.  I  am  very 
sleepy  tonight.  This  being  the  third  day  of  my  travels,  the  last 
li  being  in  an  ambulance,  I  am  tired  as  you  can  imagine.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  soon^   Love  to  Mary.    Your  affectionate 

Brother,  _ 

Pen. 

1  He  sent  in  his  resignation  November  13,  and  knew  of  its  acceptance 
November  29. 
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From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

City  Point,  Va.,  Sunday,  November  20th,  '64. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Here's  a  regular  old-fashioned  rainy  Sunday 
and  I  hope  you'll  get  down  to  your  desk  as  I  am  at  mine  and 
write  me  a  good  long  letter.  I  thought  the  re-election  would  stir 
you  up  to  at  least  a  word  of  congratulation,  but  I  haven't  heard 
from  you  since  your  breakfast  note  in  Baltimore.  However  I 
know  you're  full  of  business.  How  splendidly  everything  went 
for  Old  Abe.  Everybody  down  here,  especially  Grant,  was  in 
fine  spirits  over  it.  In  fact  I  believe  that  the  few  in  the  army 
who  voted  for  McClellan  did  so  more  to  be  consistent  than  with 
any  especial  wish  to  see  him  president.  The  South  are  trying 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  but  it  goes  hard  with  them.  .  .  . 

John  I  had  a  letter  from  some  few  weeks  since  written,  I 
thought,  in  quite  good  spirits,  but  he  said  almost  nothing  about 
his  health.  How  is  he?  Is  there  any  improvement  do  you 
think?  I  hear  that  Greeley  Curtis  is  getting  very  much  better 
abroad.  You  know  how  badly  off  he  was,  and  John's  difficulty 
seems  to  be  something  similar  to  his,  only  John  told  me  that  he 
had  felt  something  of  it  before  the  War.  And  I  recollect  Father 
speaking  to  me  and  being  anxious  about  it.  I  don't  think  John 
regards  it  as  owing  entirely  to  malaria.  Still  no  doubt  that 
increases  it  very  much.  I  want  very  much  to  hear  from  him. 
Pen  lad  I  haven't  heard  a  word  from  since  I  first  came  back. 
What  did  he  say  on  the  resignation  question?  His  Corps  don't 
seem  to  stand  still  much.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  they 
were  in  for  a  winter  in  the  Valley.  When  did  [you]  hear  from 
him  last  and  what  did  he  say?  Is  Jule  still  up  at  Aunt  Ann's? 
Is  there  any  progress  in  John  and  she  having  an  establishment  in 
New  York  this  winter?  I  hope  there  is.  There  are  a  lot  of 
questions  and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  round  writing. 

As  for  me  I  am  busy  too.  The  scheme  of  the  new  barrack 
hospital  has  exploded  altogether.  Some  military  objections  be- 
came apparent,  to  the  site  on  the  river  near  us,  and  I  immediately 
hunted  up  a  new  one^ — and  a  beautiful  one  it  was  in  every 
particular  —  just  below  City  Point  on  the  James.  It  was 
approved  and  the  change  ordered  by  General  Meade.  But  after 
a  good  deal  of  tacking  and  filling  —  and  slipping  away  of  the 
fine  weather  withal  —  and  visits  from  the  Surgeon  General  and 
Quarter  Master  General,  etc.j  etc.,  the  whole  thing  was  aban- 
doned—  and  at  last  very  much  to  my  relief,  for  I  saw  plainly 
enough  that  they  hated  to  begin  the  job,  and  that,  if  they  did, 
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it  would  be  so  late  in  the  season,  and  it  would  be  so  long  under 
way,  that  the  principal  result  would  be  that  we  should  be  kept 
out  in  the  cold  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  living  on  antici- 
pation, which  is  mighty  poor  living  in  a  Virginia  winter.  So  it 
has  finally  resolved  itself  into  giving  the  material  to  do  the  best 
I  could  on  this  same  spot.  And  a  pretty  good  ranch  we're  getting 
up  too.  I  am  substituting  for  the  tents  long  stockade  buildings 
roofed  with  boards  and  paper  felt,  with  good  large  windows  and 
ridge  ventilation.  We  are  going  ahead  right  fast  with  them,  and 
they  make  really  quite  a  handsome  settlement  as  well  as  a  very 
substantial  one. 

I've  gotten  a  crowd  of  teams,  too,  at  work  hauling  gravel  on 
to  the  streets,  which  I  am  grading  all  through  the  camp  just  as 
the  main  street  was  when  you  were  here.  Our  headquarters  looks 
pretty  much  as  when  you  were  here,  excepting  that  we  have 
gravel  walks  running  from  tent  to  tent.  You  will  also  be  grati- 
fied to  know  that  we  have  a  stove  in  the  mess  tent.  In  front  of 
our  quarters,  though,  it  looks  much  better.  We  have  taken  away 
all  the  stables  and  orderlies  quarters,  and  graded  the  whole 
plateau  off  flat,  and  gravelled  and  rolled  it.  We  have  put  the 
stables  etc.  in  the  ravines  on  the  flanks  of  the  headquarters. 
When  we  get  it  all  in  shape  and  you  come  down  to  take  another 
look  you'll  hardly  know  the  place. 

II  o'clock  P.M. 

Just  as  I  was  writing  this  afternoon  Mr.  Frank  Foster  of 
Cambridge  made  his  appearance.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad 
I  was  to  see  anybody  fresh  from  home  with  tidings  of  you  all. 
And  Foster  is  a  very  nice  fellow  too,  and  an  old  friend  of 
Sally's.  I  was  right  glad,  too,  that  he  had  seen  you  before  com- 
ing. Glad  to  hear  you're  all  right.  He  tells  me  you  told  him 
that  Pen  is  going  to  resign  next  month.  So  he  has  really  de- 
cided, has  he?  This  will  make  Elise  better  at  once.  Please  give 
my  love  and  congratulations  to  her  when  you  see  her.  Do  you 
know  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  when  everything  is  fairly  and 
solidly  on  a  winter  footing  here,  I  may  venture  to  get  Sally  down 
here  for  a  few  weeks?  I'll  build  a  snug  staunch  little  log  house 
to  the  rear  of  my  tent,  connect  it  by  a  covered  way,  use  the  tent 
as  our  parlor,  and  have  quite  an  establishment.  Of  course  every- 
thing wfll  be  made  more  private,  and  very  different  in  every  way 
from  the  summer  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  soon  quite  a 
number  of  ladies  will  come.  In  fact  there  are  not  a  few  already. 
Dr.  Brinton,  the  Medical  Purveyor  whom  you  may  recollect,  has 
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his'i  family  on  board  his  boat  and  has  offered  to  always  have 
comfortable  quarters  ready  for  Sally  in  case  of  any  emergency. 
I  tell  you  I  dread  a  long  stormy  winter  here  alone.  I  wonder 
if  Mary  and  you  would  come  and  visit  us  on  the  tented  field. 
By  the  way  I  wish  you  would  send  my  harness  to  me  —  that  is, 
to  Washington  to  be  kept  at  Express  office  until  called  for.  I'll 
send  for  it  by  hospital  boat.    I  have  a  buggy. 

I  hope  you've  written  me  as  long  a  letter  as  this.  If  you 
haven't,  do  that  same  at  once.  Love  to  Mary  and  here's  wish- 
ing you  a  right  good  Thanksgiving.  Good  night.  Your  affec- 
tionate Brother, 

Ned. 

Got  a  letter  from  John  tonight.  Writes  in  good  spirits  but 
says  nothing  about  his  health. 


Head  Quarters  9th  Corps,  Army  of  Potomac. 
March  31st,  '65. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Here  are  John  and  I  in  a  log  hut  on  the 
front.  I  got  my  orders  relieving  me  at  the  hospital  and  assign- 
ing me  as  Medical  Director  of  this  Corps,  finished  up  what  busi- 
ness was  on  hand  as  quickly  as  possible,  had  my  horses  saddled 
and  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  out  last  Tuesday  about  4 
P.M.  when  to  my  astonishment  I  perceived  John  tramping  in  at 
the  gate.  I  was  glad  enough  to  see  him,  and  concluded  to  hold 
on  till  the  next  morning.  So  Wednesday  morning  I  bade  good- 
bye to  the  hospital  and  we  started  off  together.  I  found  quar- 
ters here  ready  for  me  so  John  staid  too.  It  rained  for  about 
twenty-four  hours  and  we  didn't  look  round  much,  but  Wednes- 
da}^  night  there  was  tremendous  shelling  along  the  line,  prin- 
cipally by  mortars,  and  it  was  a  splendid  sight.  They  say  here 
that  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  July  last.  They  were 
greatly  stirred  up  by  it  down  at  the  Point  and  had  all  the  troops 
out  at  the  works  above  the  hospital  ready  to  meet  the  advancing 
foe,  but  Mr.  Foe  concluded  he  had  had  enough  of  it  the  last 
time,  and  made  no  assault.  Yesterday  was  very  rainy  and  we 
went  about  but  little.  Today  has  been  better  and  John  has 
had  a  look  at  the  lines.  I  am  rather  sorry  that  his  visit  happens 
just  as  I  am  taking  hold  of  a  new  thing,  for  I  can't  show  him 
so  much. 

Things  seem  to  be  coming  to  a  point  pretty  fast.  As  yet 
there  is  nothing  very  definite  to  report,  but  I  guess  there'll  be 
something  stirring  to  tell  before  long.  .  .  . 

Your  affectionate  Brother,  Ned. 
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From  John  C.  Dalton. 

Head  Quarters  9th  Corps,  In  the  Field  before 
Petersburg,  Sunday  April  2nd,  [1865],  8  p.m. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Here  I  am  with  Ned,  on  the  "Glorious 
field  of  victory  "  for  today,  and,  to  all  appearance,  for  tomorrow 
too.    I  came  up  to  City  Point,  as  I  wrote  you  I  should,  last 
Monday,  and  got  to  Ned's  Hospital,  just  as  he  was  about  har- 
nessing up  to  report  here  as  Medical  Director  of  Ninth  Corps 
—  which  he  now  is,  and  Lieut.  Col.  also.    So  he  suspended  the 
move,  for  that  night  and  next  morning  we  came  up  here  together, 
just  in  time  to  see  a  bombardment  in  the  night  between  the 
reb.  forts  and  ours  just  in  front.    Grant's  left  flank  move  was 
just  well  under  weigh,  and  last  night  or  rather  early  this  morn- 
ing (4  A.M.)  the  charge  of  the  Ninth  Corps  against  the  enemy's 
line  took  place  and  has  been  going  on  nearly  all  day.  Results, 
two  forts  and  three  batteries  captured  and  held  agamst  all  the 
efforts  of  the  rebs  to  regain  them,  their  guns  turned  agamst 
their  former  owners,  and  our  line  steadily  advancmg.  TMs 
with  Sheridan  and  the  5th  Corps  on  the  south  side  railroad,  and 
the  Sixth  broken  through  the  enemy's  in  their  front  and  the  whole 
column  swinging  up  to  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Petersburg 
with  prisoners  already  amounting  to  not  less  than  10,000,  and 
"  very  many  "  guns,  makes  a  great  day's  work,  as  one  of  the 
Surgeons  says  the  "  Waterloo  of  the  Rebellion."    To  all  appear- 
ance, the  enemy  will  get  away  from  their  remammg  forts,  or 
else  attack  us  with  desperation,  some  time  tonight.    I  thmk  they 
will  evacuate.    There  have  been  large  fires  in  Petersburg  this 
afternoon.    Now  there  is  nothing  but  almost  constant  droppmg 
musketry  from  our  front  — the  advanced  line  in  the  captured 
rifle  pits  keeping  all  the  rebel  heads  close  inside  their  parapets 
I  shall  stay  here  some  days  longer  —  volunteer  aid  to  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Ninth  Corps.    Ned  is  first  rate,  and  his  General 
—  Major  General  Parke  — ditto,  and  a  capital  lot  of  young 
officers  on  the  Staff.    I  saw  Nat  Henchman,  Jun'r   today  — 
clerk  in  Quarter  Master's  office  at  City  Point.    He  looks  well 

and  likes  the  business.  What's  to  become  of  Johnston  now 
when  cock-a-whoop  Sherman  begins  to  turn  his  screws  again? 

J.  C.  Dalton. 
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U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  City  Point, 
Wednesday,  April  sth,  i86[s]. 

Dear  Charles,  —  Here  I  am  again  after  the  grand  blow  up 
and  evacuation,  which  I  can  hardly  yet  begin  to  appreciate,  or 
fully  comprehend,  though  I  saw  it  all.    It  takes  some  time  for 
the  mind  to  take  in  a  really  big  thing,  like  an  anaconda  don't 
swallow  a  rabbit  all  at  once,  though  he  might  gulp  down  a 
squirrel  or  a  mouse  without  stopping  to  think  about  it.    I  wrote 
you  on  Sunday  night  when  all  we  knew  was  that  our  corps  had 
been  successful  in  forcing  the  enemy's  lines  handsomely  and 
that  the  other  corps  had  also  done  their  work  with  similar  success. 
But  the  firing  was  still  going  on,  and  the  intention  of  the  enemy 
uncertain.    But  by  the  time  your  letter  was  fairly  off  for  City 
Point  next  morning,  we  knew  the  remaining  works  of  the  enemy 
were  empty  and  soon  after  could  see  our  flag  flying  in  the  city, 
from  the  signal  station  on  the  roof  of  Corps  Head  Quarters. 
Monday  I  went  over  the  captured  works  and,  early  in  p.m.,  into 
Petersburg  with  Ned  and  the  9th  Corps,  through  the  city  and 
out  to  the  westward.    The  column  joined  the  other  Corps,  on 
the  march  in  a  similar  direction  and  by  about  5  p.m.  I  began 
to  comprehend  that  the  entire  army  (except  one  division,  left 
in  Petersburg)  were  striking  straight  for  Burkesville.    So  I  bid 
Ned  good-bye  and  toted  myself  back  to  Petersburg,  accom- 
panied by  Ned's  Orderly,  who  returned  to  Ned  with  "  black 
Alexander"  the  same  night.    I  spent  the  night  at  Head  Quar- 
ters of  the  Division  left  in  Petersburg,  with  Dr.  Hogan,  whom 
you  once  met  on  the  Washington  and  Acquia  Creek  boat,  I 
believe,  and  yesterday  p.m.  came  down  here  again  by  rail. 
Channing  Clapp  is  almost  the  only  one  left  at  this  Point  whom 
I  know,  except  General  Patrick,  to  whom  Ned  gave  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  and  who  is  a  splendid  old  fellow  every  way,  as 
also,  being  Provost  Marshal   General,  an  exceedingly  useful 
acquaintance.    I  shall  try  to  get  up  to  Richmond  today  or  to- 
morrow, and  see  how  the  abominable  old  place  looks.    I  only 
wish  you  were  here  too.    In  fact,  I  more  than  half  expect  to 
see  you  turn  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  on  board  some  steamboat,  or 
dock,  or  about  some  Head  Quarters  Office  or  other.    I  expect 
at  present  to  go  to  Richmond  tomorrow,  stay  there  Friday,  re- 
turn here  Saturday,  and  back  to  New  York  on  Sunday.    But  of 
course  I  may  be  obliged  to  vary  the  program  a  little.    Love  to 
all.    Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Dalton. 
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Colonel  Porter,  on  General  Grant's  Staff,  told  me  that  our 
forces  had  killed,  wounded,  captured  and  dispersed  over  one  half 
of  Lee's  Army. 

From  Edward  B.  Dalton. 

BuRKSViLLE,  Va.,  April  loth,  '65. 

Dear  Charles,  —  What  glorious  days  are  these!  What's  the 
use  of  trying  to  say  anything?  How  are  you  all  rejoicing?  Such 
a  jovial  Army  as  this  same  old  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  today 
was  never  seen  before.  I  have  but  a  moment  to  write  a  word. 
I  am  quite  busy.  Our  Corps  being  the  rear  of  the  column  I 
was  ordered  forward  by  Gen'l  Meade  to  collect  and  care  for  all 
the  wounded  of  the  Army.  I  am  foraging  all  the  country  round 
and  find  it  pretty  remunerative,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  desti- 
tution announced  by  the  proprietors  of  the  various  plantations  I 
have  visited.  Judicious  investigation  is  a  great  thing.  Potatoes, 
flour,  hams,  etc.,  are  literally  unearthed,  and  pigs,  poultry, 
sorghum  and  now  and  then  a  calf  or  sheep  emerge  from  garret 
and  cellar.  All  is  going  right.  I  am  first-rate.  Who  could  be 
anything  else? 

Ned. 

Still  more  glorious.  Lee  has  surrendered  with  his  whole  com- 
mand, and  Grant  is  coming  back  to  City  Point.  Yours, 

Ned. 

From  John  C.  Dalton. 

New  York,  April  12th,  '65. 

Dear  Ned,  —  After  I  left  you  on  the  march  Monday  after- 
noon I  had  a  most  interesting  ride  back  to  Petersburg  along  the 
moving  column  of  infantry,  artillery,  mules,  wagons,  ambulances 
and  last  of  all  the  "  Cattle  brigade  "  plodding  along  to  be  eaten, 
in  the  rear.  The  scene  was  further  diversified  by  Rogers'  dis- 
gust when  we  came  to  your  wagon  containing  the  irreproachable 
John,  "  gin  out "  owing  to  too  much  whiskey.  It  must  have 
been  bad  to  see  your  wagon  cover  torn,  but  worse  to  feel  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  John  as  a  "  man  and  a  brother  "  which 
could  never  be  regained.  I  had  a  good  night  in  Petersburg  with 
Hogan,  and  was  in  hopes  that  Rogers  reached  you  again  before 
your  halt,  as  he  started  to  return  immediately  on  our  arrival 
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when  it  was  not  yet  dark.  Next  morning  after  going  about  the 
environs  with  Hogan  to  some  "  Suburban  residences  "  and  rebel 
hospitals,  I  returned  to  City  Point  and  afterwards  up  to  Rich- 
mond with  Kalloch  and  Faxon.  I  tell  you  that  was  a  splendid 
sight  when  we  rode  up  Main  Street  with  nothing  but  ghostly 
walls  and  chimneys  and  piles  of  broken  bricks  filling  up  the 
cross  streets.  Your  old  barber  took  us  to  his  brother-in-law 
Schafer's  house  (half  tavern  and  half  lager  bier  saloon)  where 
we  were  well  taken  care  of  and  horses  stabled  in  the  back  yard. 
Next  day  all  round  the  town,  to  the  Capital,  J.  Davis'  house, 
Richmond  Medical  College,  etc.,  etc.  Kalloch  and  Faxon  went 
to  City  Point  that  p.m.  but  I  remained  till  next  day  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  going  through  Libby  Prison,  when  it  [was]  as  full 
as  it  could  stick  of  rebel  prisoners.  Sunday  I  left  City  Point 
for  Washington,  in  the  State  of  Maine  with  Dr.  Finn  and  arrived 
here  Monday  night. 

I  had  a  capital  time  at  City  Point.  Collins  and  the  rest 
treated  me  royally.  I  liked  the  Surgeon  in  Charge,  too,  much, 
Parker  I  think  by  name.  An  oldish  and  rather  slow  Dr.  Smith 
wished  me  to  tell  you  as  soon  as  I  could  how  much  he  was 
indebted  to  you  for  saving  his  life  when  wounded  at  Suffolk  and 
for  being  clever  to  him  generally.  .  .  . 

J.  C.  Dalton. 


From  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

Head  Quarters  2nd  Division,  May  24,  '65. 

Dear  Charles,  —  You  are  truly  a  valuable  friend.  I  like 
what  you  say  about  Mr.  Gaston.  Would  it  be  well  to  write  to 
him  or  wait  until  I  can  see  him?  Perhaps  the  latter  would  be 
best,  after  letting  him  know  that  I  am  inclined  to  the  plan. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  I  can  stay  in  the  Army  with  a 
good  rank  but  that  life  would  never  suit  me  in  peace.  Grant 
telegraphed  to  know  if  I  would  go  to  Texas  and  Meade  wrote 
that  "  the  offer  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  me  in  the 
service  to  be  accompanied  with  a  full  commission  as  Major 
General."  But  I  declined  to  go.  Unless  some  very  active  duty 
about  here  should  be  assigned  me  (such  as  serving  on  some  im- 
portant Court  or  Commission)  which  might  detain  me  in  the 
service  a  little  longer,  I  shall  leave  in  a  week  or  so  and  come  to 
Boston  and  can  then  talk  with  Mr.  Gaston.  In  the  meantime 
will  you  do  in  the  matter  what  you  think  best  and  let  me  know 
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anything  new?  I  have  in  my  eye  a  place  in  connection  with 
the  Revenue  (a  sort  of  inspector's  place)  where  I  think  I  m.ght 
do  some  service  to  the  public  and  at  the  same  time  have  active 
Xloyment  I  want  to  be  about  here  until  I  know  some  tog 
mo?e  about  that.  But  do  not  let  any  opportunity  with  Gaston 
7p    I  prefer  the  law  to  anything  if  I  can  do  really  well.  If 

I  can't  see  Gaston  soon  I        -"^livT  my  w'amest  thanks 

Write  to  my  present  address.    P  ease  g^e  my  "  , 
to  Judge  Russell  for  his  interest  in  my  affairs.  Affectionately, 

Francis  C.  [Barlow]. 
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Burrage,  Harry  Sweetser,  Corre- 
sponding Member,  281,  300. 

Bury,  John  Bagnell,  on  Gibbon, 
330. 

Butler,  Benjamin  Franklin,  407, 
476«,  480;  on  Tewksbury  Alms- 


house, 65;  position  in  army,  232; 
Greene  on,  239;  at  Philadelphia, 
356;  disfavor,  370. 
Buttrick,  John,  major,  80. 
Buxton,  Seth  S.,  405- 
Byfield,  Deborah  (Clark),  46?^. 
Byfield,  Nathaniel,  Coram  on,  46. 
Byfield,  Richard,  46?^. 
Byfield,  Sarah  (Leverett),  467^. 
Bynner,  Edwin,  letter,  269. 
Bynner,  Naomi,  gift,  269. 

C. 

C.,  M.  E.,  Athol  common,  169. 
Cabot,  Eliza  (Perkins),  i. 
Cabot,  George  Edward,  gift,  i. 
Cabot,  Samuel,  papers,  i. 
Cabot,  Stephen,  297. 
Callicott,  Richard,  attorney,  172. 
Cambria,  429. 

Cameron,    Simon,    409;  arming 

slaves,  389. 
Campbell,  Daniel  A.,  375W. 
Cards  of  Boston,  209. 
Carpenter,   Frank   Bicknell,  Lin- 
coln's cabinet,  243. 
Carr,  Overton,  369. 
Gary,  Eliphalet,  commission,  316. 
Gary,  John,  19. 

Cat  Island,  Coram's  plan,  29,  34. 
Catawba,  383. 
Cato,  Indian,  52. 

Cattle  in  Massachusetts,  neglected, 
36. 

Chamberlin,  Mason,  1467^. 
Chandler,  Samuel,  36,  56. 
Chandler,  Samuel,  Jr.,  56. 
Channing,  William  Henry,  454,  479. 
Chartres,  Duchesse  de,  139. 
Chase,  375. 

Checkley,  Anthony,  attorney  gen- 
eral, 171. 
Checkley,    Samuel,    ms.  sermon, 
299. 

Cheverus,  Jean  Louis  Anne  Magde- 
leine  Lefebvre  de,  silhouette  of, 
210. 

Chipman,  Joanna,  2777?. 
Chipman,  Ward,  Jr.,  letters,  271. 
Choiseul,  Etienne  Frangois,  due  de, 
132. 

.  City  Point,  hospital,  486. 
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Claflin,  Arthur  Bachlin,  gift,  4. 

Claflin,  William,  3. 

Clapp,  Channing,  408,  441,  492. 

Clark,  Deborah,  46W. 

Clark,  John,  23^. 

Clark,  Jonas,  sermon,  77. 

Clark,  Joseph  H.,  405. 

Clark,  Sarah  (Crisp  |  Harris  | 
Leverett),  23^. 

Clark,  William  T.,  gift,  69;  photo- 
graphs, 244. 

Clarke,  George  Kuhn,  gift,  280. 

Clement,  Cyrus,  57. 

Clement,  Edward  Henry,  memoir 
of,  57- 

Clement,  Eleanor,  68. 

Clement,  Gertrude  (Pound),  59. 

Clement,  Rebecca  Fiske  (Short- 
ridge),  57. 

Clement,  Robert,  57. 

Coan,  William  B,  417. 

Coburn,  Frank  Warren,  71W. 

Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas,  Franklin's 
portrait,  149. 

Coififier,   ,  142. 

Collinson,  Peter,  145. 

Colman,  Abigail,  31W. 

Colman,  Benjamin,  Coram's  letters 
to,  19;  on  missionary  effort  to 
the  Indians,  2in;  wife  23^; 
daughters,  27,  34;  election  ser- 
mon, 33;  reported  death,  36; 
artillery  sermon,  42. 

Colman,  Jane,  2']n. 

Colman,  John,  24. 

Colman,  Sarah  (Crisp  |  Harris  | 
Leverett  |  Clark),  23W. 

Colver,  Nathaniel,  Latimer  case, 
170. 

Compton,  Charlotte,  Baroness  de 
Ferrars,  35 iw. 

Compton,  James,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, 35^. 

Comus,  148. 

Concord,  British  at,  April,  1775, 
70;  strength  of,  ^jin;  alleged 
burning  of  court  house,  86w; 
mutilation  of  wounded,  88. 

Congregational  Council  at  Plym- 
outh Rock,  1865,  243. 

Connecticut,  Coram  on,  39;  Mason 
and  Indians,  40,  51,  56. 

Connecticut,  399. 


Constitution  and  Guerriere,  69; 
aground,  357;  steamer,  466^. 

Conti,  Prince  de,  145  147. 

Contrabands,  391,  398,  453^. 

Cooke  J  George,  160. 

Coolidge,  Algernon,  gift,  167. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  on  Pit- 
cairn,  77. 

Cooper,  ,  2in. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  i. 

Coram,  Eunice  (Wayte),  25W; 
death,  55. 

Coram,  Thomas,  letters,  15;  appeal 
in  suit,  16;  at  Liverpool,  28; 
military  government,  34,  37,  45; 
wages  due  to  New  Englanders, 
38;  on  Connecticut  folks,  39; 
foundling  hospital,  43,  53,  54, 
55;  lighthouse  on  Great  Brew- 
ster, 45;  New  England  bank,  48, 
53,  54;  death  of  wife,  55. 

Cornish,  J.,  347. 

Correspondant     de  Philadelphie, 

151,  154,  155. 
Cotton,    Elizabeth    (Saltonstall  | 

Denison),  307?. 
Cotton,  John,  30W. 
Cotton,  Josiah,  30,  34,  35. 
Cotton,  Priscilla,  221. 
Cotton,  Roland,  30W. 
Couch,  Darius  Nash,  384,  396,  456, 

464. 

Courtanvaux,  Frangois  Cesar  Le 
Tellier,  marquis  de,  147. 

Cowell,  Samuel,  of  Wrentham, 
account  book,  264. 

Cowley,  William,  major,  exchange, 
157. 

Cradock,  George,  352. 

Crafts,  Thomas,  2. 

Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  63. 

Crisp,  Richard,  23W. 

Crisp,  Sarah,  2  37?. 

Cronin,  John  F.,  171. 

Cruff,  Minnie,  299. 

Cunningham,  Esther  Lowell  (Bur- 
nett), 352. 

Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester, 
Resident  Member,  210,  244; 
gifts,  264;  Wendell  receipt  book, 
352. 

Cunningham,  Nathaniel,  347. 
Cunningham,  Stanley,  352. 
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Curson,  Samuel,  157. 
Curtis,  George  William,  on  McClel- 
lan,  234. 

Curtis,    Greely    Stevenson,  408, 
488. 

Curtis,  Herbert  Pelham,  408,  479. 
Curtis,  Louis,  gifts,  209,  280. 
Curtis,  Samuel  Ryan,  415. 
Customs  commission,  royal,  348. 
Cutter,   ,  23. 

D. 

Baffin,  or  Dafforne,  John,  49. 
Dale,  375. 

Dalibard,  Thomas  Frangois,  142W, 

143,  146,  150. 
Dalton,  Charles  Henry,  letters  to, 

69,  354;  sketch  of,  355. 
Dalton,  Edward  Barry,  letters,  355. 
Dalton,  Henry  Rogers  ("Pen"), 

letters,  355. 
Dalton,  Henry  Rogers,  gift,  69, 

356. 

Dalton,  John  Call,  354,  477. 
Dalton,  John  Call,  Jr.,  letters,  354. 
Dalton,  Julia  Ann  (Spalding),  354. 
Dalton,  Mary  (McGregor),  430W. 
Dalton,  Sarah,  letter,  469. 
Damrell,  J.  S.,  280. 
Dana,  Paul,  gift,  167. 

Danvers,   ,  28. 

Davies,   ,  142. 

Davis,    Charles    Augustus,  Jack 

Downing's  letters,  246,  254. 
Davis,  Isaac,  captain,  at  Concord, 

81,  83. 

Davis,  John,  Guilager's  portrait,  3. 
Davis,  Thomas,  Jr.,  89. 
Dawfuskie  Island,  402, 
Daye,    Stephen,    monument  to, 
213. 

Dearborn,    Nathaniel,  engraving, 
265. 

De  Berniere,  Henry,  ensign,  74,  83. 

De  Lor,   ,  150. 

Dennie,  Abigail  (Colman),  2>in. 
Dennie,  Albert,  31;?. 
Denward,  Thomas,  158. 
Derby,  Mary  Jane,  view  of  Back 

Bay,  264. 
Desprades,  Joseph  Grellet,  149. 
Devens,  Charles,  431. 


Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  Gordon,  gift,  2. 

Dimsdale,  Thomas,  tract  on  inocu- 
lation, 127. 

District  attorney,  earliest  ap- 
pearance of,  172. 

Dix,  John  Adams,  458. 

Dobson,  Clara  Bertha,  gifts,  3, 
167,  316. 

Donelson,  Andrew  Jackson,  letters, 
247,  256. 

Doney,  Thomas,  299. 

Doolittle,  Amos,  engraving  of  Con- 
cord, 73,  85. 

Drayton,  Percival,  382. 

Drayton,  Thomas  Fenwick,  382. 

Downing,  Jack,  see  Davis. 

Duane,  William  John,  removal  of 
the  deposits,  248. 

Dunning,  John,  Franklin's  suit, 
105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  no,  112, 
114,  115,  117. 

Dunning,  William  Archibald,  death 
of,  9. 

Dupee,  Elizabeth  Baldwin,  212. 

Du  Pont,  Audibert,  146. 

Du   Pont,  Pierre   Samuel,  133^, 

143,  150. 
Du  Pont,  Samuel  Francis,  379. 
Dwight,  Richard  Henry  Winslow, 

papers,  316. 
Dwight,  Wilder,  433,  445. 
Dwight,  Winslow,  deposit,  316. 

E. 

Eaton,    Joseph    Dowding  Bass, 

journal,  316. 
Eaton,  Lucy  Houghton,  gift,  316. 
Edes,  Henry  Herbert,  tribute  to, 

6. 

Edmonds,  John  Henry,  94,  171. 
Ellis,  George  Edward,  64,  222,  227; 

on  Madam  Winthrop,  223. 
Emancipation,    proclamation  of, 

199. 

Endicott,   William  Crowninshield, 

house  committee,  300. 
Emerson,  William,  at  Concord,  78. 
Empire  City,  378. 
Enfield  rifles,  442. 
Enneking,  John  J.,  Boston  fire,  70. 
Ephemerides  du  Citoyen,  128,  130, 

133,  135. 
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Erasmus,  Desiderius,  Ecclesiastes, 

19,  25. 
Ericsson,  378. 
Ernst,  Andrew  Henry,  162. 
Ernst,  Ellen  Lunt  (Frothingham), 

163. 

Ernst,  Harold  Clarence,  death  of, 

5;  memoir,  162. 
Ernst,  Sarah  H.  (Otis),  162. 
Erving,  John,  350;?. 
Esterbrook,  Amos,  158. 
Estvan,  B.,  463W. 

Evans,  ,  425. 

Evelyn,    W.    Granville,  captain, 

jin. 

Evening  Gazette,  Boston,  299. 
Everett,  Alexander  Hill,   Hfe  of 

Warren,  264, 
Everett,    Edward,    papers,  167; 

letters,  264. 

F. 

Fairfax,  Robert,  46. 
Fair  Oaks,  battle,  435. 
Falcon,  317. 

Farlow,  John  Woodford,  gift,  169; 
monument  to  Stephen  Daye, 
213;  memoir  of  H.  C.  Ernst, 
162;  house  committee,  300. 

Farnham,  Noah  L.,  370. 

Farnham,  Ralph,  daguerreotype, 
281. 

Farwell,  John  Whittemore,  gifts, 
168,  264, 

Fellows,  Enoch  Q.,  400W. 

Fitzjames,  Duchesse  de,  139. 

Flint,  W.  K.,  gift,  169. 

Flucker,  Thomas,  3 Son. 

Follen,  Charles,  317. 

Follen,  Eliza  Lee,  317. 

Forbes,  Allan,  Quincy  legacy,  4; 
treasurer's  report,  286. 

Forbes,  William  Cameron,  com- 
mittee on  nominations,  265. 

Ford,  Worthington  Chauncey,  268, 
297;  tribute  to  Ernest  Lavisse, 
9;  Sir  G.  W.  Prothero,  9;  W.  A. 
Dunning,  9;  letters  of  Coram, 
15;  Franklin's  accounts  against 
Massachusetts,  94;  Prologue  to 
Zara,  260;  Bowers  letters,  353; 
Bixby  volumes,  355. 


Fort  Albany,  411. 
Fort  Donelson,  406. 
Fort  Dummer,  Indian  missionary, 
22n. 

Fort  Pulaski,  attack  on,  421. 
Fort  Richmond,  Indian  missionary, 
22n. 

Fort  Runyan,  405. 

Fortier,  Loftus  Morton,  key  of 
Port  Royal,  11,  13. 

Foster,  Frank,  489. 

Foster,  John  Gray,  462. 

Foundling  Hospital,  Coram's,  43, 
53,  54,  55;  seal,  53- 

Fowke,   ,  142. 

Fowler,  John,  Jr.,  McClellan  and 
Lincoln,  235. 

Fox,  Gustavus  Vasa,  369. 

Foxcroft,  Elizabeth,  33. 

Foxcroft,  Francis,  33^. 

Foy,  John,  captain,  49. 

Foy,  Sarah  (Belcher),  49W. 

Francis,  James,  445. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  common-place 
book,  168. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  accounts  with 
Massachusetts,  94,  103 ;  Hutchin- 
son-Oliver letters,  95;  Whately's 
suit,  95;  letters  of  Barbeu-Du- 
bourg,  96,  102,  127;  Petit  Code 
of  Barbeu-Dubourg,  100;  por- 
trait, 142,  146,  149;  stove,  145; 
letters  to  Hodgson,  156;  art  of 
making  money,  265,  280;  Ger- 
man newspaper,  30 1. 

Franklin,  Deborah  (Read),  155^. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  fight,  448. 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  483. 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  419. 

French,  C.  A.,  375. 

Frey,   ,  132. 

Friday  Club,  1855,  169,  209. 

Fromond,  Jean  Claude,  146. 

Frothingham,  Ellen  Lunt,  163. 

Frothingham,  Paul  Revere,  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  Nations, 
265. 

Frothingham,  Thomas  Goddard, 
crisis  of  the  Civil  War  — 
Antietam,  173;  gifts,  300, 
317. 

Fuller,  Stephen  Palmer,  plan  of 
the  highland,  Roxbury,  209. 
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G. 


Gage,  Thomas,  inactive,  70- 
Galloupe,  Charles  Wilham,  70- 
Gardner,  Henry,  treasurer,  87. 
Gargaz,  Pierre  Andre,  Concihateur, 
94. 

Garland,  Hamlin,  63. 

Garneray,   ,  Constitution 

and  Guerriere. 
Gaston,  William,  494- 
Georgia,  colony  of,  21,  29,  47- 
Gerrish,  Benjamin,  33^- 
Gerrish,  Martha,  letters,  33,  36. 
Gerrish,  Richard,  344- 
Getty,  George  Washington,  458. 
Gettysburg,  459- 
Ghiselin,  James  Thomas,  478. 

Gilbert,   ,  462. 

Gillmore,  Quincy  Adams,  401,  419 
Gilsa,  Leopold  von,  454- 
Gilson,  Julius  Parnell,  262. 
Glen,  376.  ,  . 

Gloucester,  Independent  Christian 

Society,  167. 
Goodspeed,    Charles    EUot,  gift 
280. 

Gordon,  George  Angier,  64. 
Gordon,  George  Henry,  389^;  433 
Gordon,  376. 

Gould,  Edward,  lieut.,  S2n. 
Gould,  Thomas  Ridgway,  bust  of 

Gov.  Andrew,  317- 
Gouverneur,  Isaac,  157- 
Governor,  380. 

Graham,   Charles   Kinnaird,  456. 
457- 

Granary  burial  ground,  243. 
Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  484;  to 

Buckner,  407. 
Gray,  Edward,  Ward  Chipman,  Jr., 

271. 

Gray,  Elizabeth  (Chipman),  272; 

letters,  276,  277. 
Gray,  Francis  Galley,  277. 
Gray,  Henry,  273. 
Gray,  James  B.,  170. 
Gray,  John,  299,  3i7- 
Gray,  Lucia,  273. 
Gray,  Mary  (Otis),  299,  317- 
Gray,  Sylvanus,  274. 
Gray,  Ward,  275. 
Gray,  William,  Jr.,  letter,  276. 


Gray,  William  Rufus,  273. 
Great  Brewster,  lighthouse  on,  45. 
Great  Britain,  American  colonies, 
120;  Southern  Confederacy  and 
178. 

Green,  Samuel  Abbott,  219. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  2. 
Greene,  William  Batchelder,  405, 
418,  419;  on  Butler,  239;  ser- 
enade party,  434- 
Greenleaf,  Eunice  (Wayte),  56. 
Greenleaf,  Stephen,  56?^. 
Greenough,  Charles  Pelham,  trea- 
surer's   accounts,    265;  library 
committee,  300. 
Greenough,  David,  gift,  279. 
Greenwood,  John,  169. 
Greggo,  385,  436. 
Grenville,  George,  121. 
Griffith,  Arabella,  366^. 
Groton,  England  papers,  299. 
Guerriere,  Constitution  and,  69. 
Gullager,  Christian,  Davis  portraits, 
3. 

Gurowski,   Adam,   count,  letters, 
236;  diary,  236. 


Hackshaw, 


,  48. 


Haigins  Brothers,  376. 

Hale,  Philip,  Resident  Member,  70, 

170;  Musical  and  Theatrical  Life 

in  the  Sixties,  335- 
Hale,  420. 

Hales,  — '  ,  20. 

Hall,  William  H.,  369  w. 

Hall,   ,  captain,  56. 

Halleck,  Henry  Wager,  Antietam 

campaign,  173-      ,     .  ^  n  •  i 
Hamilton,  John,  earl  of  Selkirk, 

Hamilton,  John,  captain,  378,  410- 
Hammond,  WilUam  Alexander,  444. 
Hancock,  John,  relic  of  house,  3; 

personal  relics,  5. 
Handley,  Charles,  89. 

Hardman,  ,  28. 

Harriet  Lane,  365. 
Harris,  Sarah  (Crisp),  23W. 
Harris,  WilHam,  23W. 
Harrison,  Edward,  351W. 
Harrison,  Etheldreda,  35 iw- 
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Harrison,  Frederic,  260. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  mourn- 
ing badge,  169;  death,  297. 

Hart,  Francis  Russell,  finance  com- 
mittee, 300. 

Harvard  Clubs,  badge  of  reunion, 
3. 

Harvard  University,  gift,  209;  de 

gree  to  Jackson,  252. 
Hatch,  Zepheniah,  158. 
Haven,  Franklin,  papers,  279. 
Haven,  Mary  E.,  gifts,  279,  280. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  90. 
Hayes,  Joseph,  377. 
Hazard,  loss  of  the,  45. 
Healy,    George   Peter  Alexander 

279. 

Henchman,  Nathaniel,  491. 
Henningsen,     Charles  Frederick, 
463/?. 

Henry,  William,  145. 
Hewson,  Mrs.  Mary,  102,  144. 
Hicks,  Thomas  HoHiday,  358. 
Hill,  Richard,  commission,  1739,  2. 
Hilton  Head,  landing,  382. 
Hilton  Head  Newspaper,  409. 
Hinsdell,  Ebenezer,  missionary  to 

Indians,  21,  26n. 
Historians,  324. 
Hobby,  Sir  Charles,  49. 
Hobby,  John,  49. 
Hoch    Teutsche    und  Englische 

Zeitung,  302. 
Hodgson,  William,  Franklin  letters, 

156. 

Hogan,  Michael  Kelley,  492. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Jr.,  434, 

465,  475- 

Homans,  ,  27,  29. 

Hooker,  Joseph,  at  Antietam,  188; 

Gurowski  on,  237. 
Hopper,  Edward,  158. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Archibald,  deposit, 

167. 

Hosmer,  Abner,  81. 
Hovey  family  record,  69. 
Howe,  Elizabeth,  299. 
Howe,  Fisher,  gift,  243. 
Hudson,  Charles,  86?^,  91. 
Hudson,  W.  L.,  Columbus  cara- 
vels, 317. 
Hughes,  Obadiah,  28. 
Hull,  Edward,  lieut.,  82n. 


Hungerford,  Daniel  E.,  385. 

Hunt,  William,  Directions  and  Ex- 
hortations, 2. 

Hunt,  ,  16. 

Hunter,  David,  426. 

Huntington,  James  L.,  gift,  3. 

Hurd,  Charles  E.,  59. 

Hurricane  of  1792,  264. 

Hutchinson,  Elizabeth,  48. 

Hutchinson-Oliver  letters,  Frank- 
lin and,  95;  petitions  for  re- 
moval, 104. 


Illinois,  378. 

Indians,  missions  to,  21,  32;  Con- 
necticut, 40,  51,  56. 
Innes,  Charles  H.,  384. 
Ireland,  Mandell  on,  62. 


J. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  visit  to  New 
England,  1833,  244;  his  health, 
244;  return  to  Washington,  248; 
Harvard  degree,  252;  Latin 
sentence,  254;  medal,  300. 

Jackson,   ,  Franklin's  suit, 

107,  109,  no,  114,  115. 

Jackson,   ,  390. 

Jacobs,  Elias,  commission,  316. 
James,  Lyman,  papers,  279. 
James  Island,  438. 
Janssen,   Sir    Stephen  Theodore, 
124. 

Jeffries,  Edward,  472. 

Jenkins,  ,377. 

Jenks,  Wilham,  168;  Latimer  case, 
170. 

Jesuits  in  Canada,  28. 
Jones,  Eleanor  (Clement),  68. 
Jones,  Guernsey,  1 56^. 
Jones,  Robert  H.,  385. 
Jos.  E.  Coffee,  376. 
Joseph  Whitney,  372. 


K. 


Kellen,    William    Vail,  Winslow 

Warren,  216. 
Kelly,  Waldron,  lieut.,  82n. 
Kelton,  John  Cunningham,  445. 
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Kemble,  Fanny,  169. 

Keyes,  Erasmus  Darwin,  386,  458. 

Kibby,   ,  361. 

Kingsley,  George,  341. 
Kinnicutt,  Lemuel,  389. 
Kittredge,  George  Lyman,  commit- 
tee on  library  and  cabinet,  265. 
Knauss,  James  0.,  303. 

L. 

Lafayette,  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch 
Yves  Gilbert  de  Motier,  marquis 
de,  birthplace,  300. 

Lake  George,  ballad  on  fight  at, 
1755,  243. 

Langdon,  John,  photograph  of  por- 
trait, 169. 

Latimer,  George,  case  of,  170. 

Latimer  Journal  and  North  Star, 
170,  316. 

Laurie,  Walter  Sloane,  captain,  at 

Concord,  74,  80,  81. 
Lavisse,  Ernest,  death  of,  9. 
Lawrence,  Robert  Means,  notes  on 

early  settlers  of  Massachusetts, 

265. 

League  of  Nations,  assembly  of, 
265. 

Lecuy,    Jean    Baptiste,    97.  See 

Lesqui. 
Lee,  Arthur,  106,  in, 
Lee,  John,  Franklin's  suit,  105,  106, 

107,  108,   109,  no,   112,  114, 

115. 

Le  Roy,  Jean  Baptiste,  134,  147, 
148,^  150,  153,  155. 

Lesqui,   Jean   Baptiste,  97,  135. 

Lettsom,  John  Coakley,  150. 

Lee,  Robert  Edward,  482,  invasion 
of  Maryland,  176;  force  under 
his  command,  193;  lost  order, 
202;  retreat,  460;  surrender. 
493. 

Lee,  Sophia,  chapter  of  accidents, 
274. 

Lee,  Thomas,  papers,  316. 

Lee,  William,  458. 

Lee,  William  Raymond,  401. 

Lee  and  Shepherd,  236,  237. 

Leslie,  Eliza,  cards  of  Boston,  209. 

Leverett,  John,  23^. 

Leverett,  Sarah,  46 


Leverett,  Sarah  (Crisp  |  Harris), 
23W. 

Lewis,  Lothrop,  plans  of  Maine 

townships,  69. 
Liebenau,    Joseph    Henry,  417, 

422. 

Life,  Thomas,  97,  108,  117. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Antietam  cam- 
paign, 175;  Fowler  on,  235; 
Bynner  on  assassination,  270; 
Bowditch  on,  307;  visits  lines, 
443;  reelection,  488. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  welcomes  Jackson, 
251. 

Lincoln,  Sumner  H.,  487. 
Linwood,  375. 
Linzee,  John,  317. 
Linzee,  Mrs.  John  Torrey,  deposit, 
317- 

Liverpool,  charity  school,  33. 

Livingston,  William,  papers,  268. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  entrance  iiito 
politics,  64;  presides,  279,  316; 
Proceedings,  300;  Francis  Park- 
man,  319. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth, 
letter,  160. 

Longley,  E.  W.,  318. 

Lord,  Arthur,  presides,  i,  167,  209, 
243,  264,  299;  key  of  Port  Royal, 
10;  Winslow  Warren,  215;  fi- 
nance committee,  300;  Pro- 
ceedings, 300. 

Lothrop,  Samuel  Kirkland,  photo- 
graph, 280. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  gift, 
3- 

Lowe,  Thaddeus  S.  C,  balloons, 
398. 

Lowell,  Georgina,  gift,  168. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  352. 
Lowell,  welcome  to  Jackson,  253. 
Loyd,  James,  368. 
Lydia  Francis,  375. 

M. 

McCall,  Samuel  Walker,  on  Daniel 
Webster,  244. 

IMcGregor,  Mary,  430;^. 

McClellan,  George  Brinton,  412, 
420,  441 ;  Antietam  campaign, 
173;    Woodman's    article,  234, 
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235;   Butler  and,   241;  photo- 
graph, 300. 
McClellan,  398, 

McDowell,  Irvin,  361,  370,  412. 
Mackay,  Aeneas,  352. 
MacKay,  Alexander,  351. 
Mackenzie,  Frederick,  lieut.,  jin, 
72W. 

McKenzie,  Thomas  Grier,  478. 
McParlin,  Thomas  Andrew,  478. 
Macquart,    Louis    Charles  Rene, 
149,  150. 

Magelhaens,   Jean  Hyacinthe  de, 

151,  153. 

Maine,  deeds  of  land,  69, 

Mandell,  George  S.,  on  the  Trans- 
script,  67. 

Mandell,  Samuel  P.,  on  the  Trans- 
script,  61. 

Manley,  John,  captain,  exchange 
of,  157- 

Mansfield,  Joseph  King  Fenno,  363. 
Mariner,  375. 

Markets,  riot  in  Boston,  36. 
Marrett,   William,    on   April  19, 

1775,  77- 

Marrs,  Kingsmill,  portrait,  265. 

Marrs,  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  gifts,  2, 
265,  280,  299. 

Marsh,  I.  F.,  232. 

Martin,  Henry  P.,  370. 

Martinet,  F.  N.,  146^,  149;^. 

Maryland,  357. 

Mason,  John,  52W. 

Mason,  Samuel,  Connecticut  In- 
dians and,  40,  52,  56. 

Mason,  Stephen,  50. 

Mason,  William  S.,  loi. 

Massachusetts,  Franklin's  accounts, 
94,  103;  True  State,  printed  by 
Strahan,  99,  119,  120;  Hutchin- 
son-Oliver petition,  103;  office  of 
Attorney  General,  171;  bank 
bills,  300;  oath  of  allegiance, 
1701,  316. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
annual  committees,  265;  report 
of  council,  281;  pubHcations, 
281;  photostat,  283;  Americana, 
284;  gifts,  284;  treasurer,  286; 
librarian,  294 ;  cabinet-keeper, 
296;  officers,  296;  house  com- 
mittee, 300;  finance  committee, 


300;  library  committee,  300;  on 
Proceedings,  300;  income  of  his- 
torical trust  fund,  300;  on 
Francis  Parkman,  319. 

Massie,  Joseph,  relations  with 
Franklin,  97;  bill,  117;  letter  to 
landholders,  120. 

Mather,  Cotton,  30;  portrait,  3; 
Coram  on,  31. 

Mather,  S.  W.,  367,  374- 

Matthews,  Nathan,  speaks,  301. 

Maty,  Matthew,  130. 

Maya,  hieroglyphics,  313. 

Mayflower,  402,  423. 

Mayo,  Lawrence  Shaw,  committee 
on  nominations,  265;  reads 
journal  of  Stephen  Cabot,  297. 

Meade,  George  Gordon,  478. 

Meek,  Thomas,  275. 

Meridian  Heights,  362. 

Merrimac,  408,  412,  428;  relic  of, 
3- 

Merriman,  Roger  Bigelow,  Real 
Academia  de  la  Historia  at 
Madrid,  263;  committee  on 
nominations,  265,  296;  report  of 
the  Council,  281. 

Merritt,  Percival,  gift,  279. 

Mico,   ,  50. 

Mignot,  Louis  R,,  317. 

Milburn,  William  Henry,  letter, 
450. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  to  Gurowski, 
239. 

Miller,  Caleb,  158. 

Minnesota,  371,  375. 

Mirabeau,  Victor  de  Riquetti,  mar- 
quis de,  133W,  143. 

Missa,   ,  142. 

Missionaries  as  garrison  chaplains, 
28. 

Mississippi,  407. 

Mixter,  Samuel  Jason,  gifts,  70, 
169. 

Mohegan  Indians,  Mason  on,  40. 

Moidore,   ,  341. 

Monitor,  412. 

Monroe  doctrine,  medal,  354. 
Monticello,  368, 

Moody,  Caleb,  papers,  280,  299. 
Moore,  Charles,  160. 
Moore,  Henry,  404. 
Morgan,  John,  145. 
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Morison,  Samuel  Eliot,  memoir  of 

E.  H.  Clement,  57. 
Morse,  Elizabeth,  trial,  172. 
Morse,  Henry  Huxford,  gift,  2. 
Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  317. 
Morse,  Solomon  Bradford,  records, 

2. 

Morshead,  Philip,  117. 
Moulton,    Martha,    petition,  76, 
S6n. 

MuUiken,  Nathaniel,  317. 

Murdock,  Harold,  The  British  at 
Concord,  April,  1775,  70;  gifts, 
168;  tribute  to  E.  P.  Saltonstall, 
210;  treasurer's  accounts,  265; 
portrait  of  Pitcairn,  301. 

N. 

Naval  History  Society,  pubHcation, 
69. 

Negroes,  at  Hilton  Head,  383. 
Newcastle,  duke  of,  see  Pelham- 
Holles. 

New  England,  Musical  and  theatri- 
cal life  in  the  sixties,  335. 

New  Hampshire  grants,  papers  on, 
2. 

Newman,  Henry,  51,  54. 

Newman,  John,  33. 

Newport  galley,  344. 

New  Year's,  in  army,  395. 

New  York,  bill  of  credit,  317; 

draft  riots,  461,  463??. 
New  York  Times,  363. 
Nichols,   Charles   Lemuel,  Isaiah 

Thomas,  231;  Livingston  papers, 

268. 

Nichols,  Lucy  Orme,  306. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  50. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  3. 

Norcross,  Grenville  Rowland,  70; 
gifts,  2,  3,  4,  69,  168,  300;  key 
of  Port  Royal,  13;  presides,  69; 
secretary,  pro  tern.,  264;  Thorn- 
dike  letters,  265;  report  as 
cabinet-keeper,  296;  finance 
committee,  300. 

Norcross,  Otis,  recruiting  posters, 
69;  photograph,  281. 

North,  Frederick,  lord,  150. 

Northampton,  musical  and  theatri- 
cal life,  336, 


Norton,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  gift, 
268. 

Norton,  Sara,  death  and  gift,  268. 
Nova  Scotia,  Coram's  intentions, 

20,  29,  34,  37,  45,  47. 
Noyes,  Ann  (Belcher),  48^. 
Noyes,  Oliver,  4Sn. 
Nugent,  Robert,  370. 
Nut,  hickory,  129. 

0. 

Oath,  soldiers  taking,  361. 
O'Brien,  Robert  Lincoln,  68. 
Ocean  Express,  381. 
Ocean  Queen,  378,  394,  396. 

Ogden,  —  ,  28. 

Oglethorpe,    James    Edward,  20; 

Georgia  plan,  29,  47. 
Oil  on  waves,  153. 
O'Keeffe,    John,    Highland  Reel, 

274. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  petition  for  re- 
moval, 104. 

Olmstead,  C.  H.,  423. 

Ord,  Allen,  158. 

Oriental,  379,  383,  429. 

Osgood,  Frank  S.,  gift,  209. 

Osgood,  James  M.,  405. 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  letter  on 
Jackson,  257. 

Otis,  Mary,  299. 

Otis,  Sarah  H.,  162. 

Otto,  John  Matthew,  145. 

Owaneco,  52. 

P. 

Page,  Walter  Oilman,  gifts,  2,  3, 
69;  painting  by,  4. 

Paine,  John  Knowles,  3. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Savage's  por- 
trait, 3. 

Park,  Charles  Edward,  tribute  to 

H.  H.  Edes,  6. 
Parker,  David,  361. 
Parker,  Henry  Taylor,  63. 
Parker,  John,  158. 
Parker,    Stephen,    missionary  to 

Indians,  21,  26w. 
Parker,  Theodore,  library,  299. 
Parker,  Mrs.  William  L.,  gift,  3. 
Parkersburg,  378. 
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Parkman,  Francis,  centenary,  319. 
Parsons,  Mrs.  Frederick  Jennings, 

gift,  280. 
Parsons,   Lawrence,   at  Concord, 

79. 

Partridge,  Richard,  51. 

Patrick,  Marsena  Rudolph,  492. 

Paxton,  Abigail,  344. 

Paxton,  Charles,  letters,  343; 
birth,  345;  Belcher  on,  345;  por- 
trait, 347. 

Paxton,  Faith,  345. 

Paxton,  Nicholas,  345,  347. 

Paxton,  Roger,  343. 

Paxton,  Roger,  Jr.,  345;  death, 
347- 

Paxton,  Susanna,  345. 
Paxton,  Wentworth,  343,  345. 
Pearce,  Alice  W.,  gift,  169. 
Peck,  Thomas  Handasyd,  i. 
Pecker,  Jeremiah,  275. 
Peerless,  380. 

Pelham-Holles,  Thomas,  duke  of 

Newcastle,  41. 
Pelouze,  Louis  Henry,  455. 

Pemberton,   ,  28. 

Penny,  Henry  W.,  375^. 

Peppermint  water,  140. 

Perceval,  John,  earl  of  Egmont, 

20,  23,  24,  29. 
Perkins,  Eliza,  i. 
Perkins,  James,  i. 
Perkins,  Thomas  Handasyd,  i. 
Perry,  James  H.,  400W. 
Peters,  De  Witt  Clinton,  479. 
Petersburg,  Va.,  491. 
Petrel,  375. 

Petty,  William,  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
159. 

Philadelphia,  152,  154. 

Philadelphia,  378. 

Pickering,  John,  146,  150. 

Pickering  genealogy,  312. 

Pike,  Nicholas,  arithmetic,  278. 

Pilgrim  tercentenary,  2,  3. 

Pirenne,  Henri,  Honorary  Member, 
300,  319. 

Pitcairn,  John,  major,  at  Concord, 
71,  75;  savage  speech,  86w,  por- 
trait, 301. 

Pitt,  Anne,  131. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
131. 


Pitts,  James,  350W. 
Plymouth,  proposed  customs  ofiEice, 
346. 

Pliny  on  dissipating  storms,  152. 
Poissonnier,  Pierre,  130. 

Poke,   ,  captain,  49. 

Poke  weed,  144. 
Poland,  238. 

Pole,  Munday,  captain,  at  Concord, 

79,  80. 
Pomeroy,  John,  351. 
Pope,    John,    441W;    failure  of, 

173. 

Popery,  sermons  against,  25,  27, 
29. 

Porto  Bello  snuff-box,  300. 
Port  Royal,  S.  C,  381,  397,  425. 
Port  Royal,  return  of  key,  10. 
Posts,  French,  138,  146. 
Pound,  Gertrude,  59. 
Pownall,  Thomas,  view  of  Boston, 
169. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  128,  152,  153. 
Prince,  John,  275. 
Prince,  Thomas,  2in. 

Prince,   ,  captain,  31. 

Prince  and  Cabot,  account  book, 
I. 

Pringle,  Sir  John,  129,  130,  149; 

discourse,  150,  156. 
Prisoners  of  war,  revolution,  156; 

rebellion,  460. 
Protection,  376. 
Protestant  Caesar,  49, 
Prothero,  Sir  George  Walter,  death 

of,  9. 

Province  House  lease,  279. 

Q. 

Quaker  City,  363,  365,  369,  373, 
375. 

Quincy,  Edmund,  death  of,  43, 
Quincy,  Edmund,  diary,  168. 
Quincy,  Esther,  274;^. 
Quincy,  John  Williams,  portrait, 
4,  169. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  on  Jackson,  245. 
Quincy,  Mary  Perkins,  bequest,  2, 
4,  169. 

Quincy,  Samuel  Maverick,  daguer- 
reotype, 3, 
Quincy  family  records,  2. 
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R. 

Rand,  Benjamin,  account  book, 
280. 

Rand,  Thomas,  account  book,  280. 
Rauschner,  John  Christian,  4. 
Rawson,  Edward,  172. 
Read,  James,  281. 
Read,  Mrs.  George  Walker,  deposit, 
281. 

Read,  Mrs.  Katharine  Bell,  deposit, 
2. 

Read,  Joseph,  wax  portrait,  4. 
Read,  Samuel  Joseph,  wax  portrait, 
Read,  Mrs.  Walter  G.,  deposit,  4. 

4- 

Reaumur,  Rene  Antoine  Ferchault 

de,  145. 
Reed,  Jack,  480. 

Revere,  Joseph  Warren,  gift,  280. 

Revere,  Paul,  Stuart's  portrait,  3. 

Reynolds,  Grindall,  on  Concord 
mutilation,  91. 

Reynolds,  Joseph  Fulton,  gift,  281. 

Rhodes,  James  Ford,  tribute  to 
W.  Warren,  231. 

Richardson,  Henry  Hobson,  letter, 
279;  photograph,  299. 

Richmann,  Georges  Guillaume,  142. 

Richmond,  Va.,  entry  into,  494. 

Ridley,  Matthew,  papers,  268. 

Ripley,  Ezra,  87,  89. 

Ritchie,  Alexander  Hay,  Washing- 
ton and  his  Generals,  3;  Lin- 
coln's cabinet,  243. 

Rives,  WilHam  Cabell,  161, 

Roanoke,  317,  378,  383. 

Robins,  Oliver  R.,  gift  of  heirs 
280. 

Robins,  Richard,  gift,  209. 
Robinson,  John,  colonel,  81. 
Rockwell,  Cornelia,  310. 
Rockwell,  Julius,  310. 
Rodman,  Emma,  gifts,  167,  169. 
Rodman,  Samuel  W.,  167. 
Rome,  George,  96^. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  early  men- 
tioned, 67. 
Root,  Aime  Louise,  gift,  243. 
Rosa,  Rudolph,  ^oon. 
Rossiter,  L.  P.,  317. 
Round  Hill  School,  169. 
Rowland,  Walter,  gifts,  265,  280. 


Roxbury,  highland,  209. 

Ruble,  Russian,  300. 

Rugg,  Arthur  Prentice,  The  Office 

of  Attorney  General,  171. 
Rush,  Benjamin,   130,   133,  148, 

154- 

Russell,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  44. 
Russians  in  camp,  475. 
Ruston,  Thomas,  deeds,  69. 
Ruzicka,  Rudolph,  243. 

S. 

S.  R.  Spaulding,  373,  399,  455- 
Saint-Gaudens,  Mrs.  Homer,  mm- 

iature,  265. 
St.    George's    Indian  missionary, 

22n. 

St.  Lawrence,  375- 

Saltonstall,  Elizabeth  Baldwin  (Du- 
pee),  212. 

Saltonstall,  Endicott  Peabody,  trib- 
ute to,  210. 

Sanborn,  Eben  Kimball,  365,  408, 

434-  .  ^ 

Sanborn,  Frankhn  Benjamm,  But- 
ler and,  65. 
Sans,  Abbe,  i2gn,  137. 
Santee,  368. 

Sargent,  Charles  Sprague,  167. 

Sargent,  Epes,  i6Sn. 

Sargent,  John  S.,  origin  of  stars 

and  stripes,  3. 
Sargent,  Samuel,  280. 
Sargent,  Winthrop,  papers,  167. 
Sauer,  Christopher,  attack  on,  302. 
Savage,  Edward,  portrait  of  R.  T. 

Paine,  3. 
Savage,  James,  portrait,  69. 
Savanna,  375. 
Savannah  in  1862,  427. 
Savannah  Morning  News,  58. 
Say,  Charles,  97,  117. 
Sayer,  ,  107,  108,  ioq,  iio, 

112,  114,  115,  116. 
Scotland,  Society  for  propagating 

Christian  knowledge,  21?^. 
Scots  Charitable  Society,  Boston, 

48. 

Scott,   ,  captain,  31. 

Seccombe,  Joseph,  missionary  to 

Indians,  21,  25,  26,  27,  30,  34, 

35. 
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Seccombe,  Mary  (Thuriel),  26n. 
Secessionville,  438. 
Sedgwick,  Alexander,  gift,  268. 
Sedgwick,    Mrs.    Ellery,  deposit, 
299. 

Sedgwick,  John,  465. 
Selkirk,  earl  of,  see  John  Hamilton. 
Seminole,  380. 

Senate,  United  States,  1846,  299. 
Serrell,  Edward  Wellman,  378. 
Sewall,     Samuel,     courtship  of 

Madam  Winthrop,  223. 
Sewall,  Samuel  Edmund,  Latimer 

case,  170. 

Sewall,   ,  2in. 

Sewall,  Esther  (Quincy),  2747^. 
Sewell,  Jonathan,  274^. 
Seward,   William   Henry,  Russia, 

237;  reply  to  Thouvenel,  396. 
Sharp,  Daniel,  lithograph,  299. 
Shattuck,  Frederick  Cheever,  gift, 

168;  committee  on  library  and 

cabinet,  265. 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  Frederick  Cheever, 

gift,  316. 
Shattuck,  George,  papers,  168, 
Shattuck,  Lemuel,  daguerreotype, 

3;  on  Concord,  82^,  89;  papers, 

167,  316. 

Shaw,  Gardiner  Howland,  papers, 

316;  relics,  317. 
Shaw,  Josephine  MacChord,  gift, 

I,  3. 

Shaw,  Lemuel,  papers,  i,  2,  69. 
Shaw,  Robert  Gould,  gift,  260. 
Shaw,  Sally  F.,  295. 
Sherman,  Thomas  West,  378. 
Shillaber,    William    Green,  gift, 
169. 

Shower,  John,  56. 
Shrimpton,  Samuel,  37;?. 
Sickles,  Daniel  Edgar,  451. 
Sigourney,  Nathaniel,   "Tears  of 

Friendship,"  168. 
Silk-worm,  embryo,  137,  139. 
Silsby,  T.  Julien,  gift,  317. 
Simpson,  Alice,  gift,  4. 
Simpson,  Nellie  I.,  gift,  4. 
Slade,  Denison  Rogers,  estate  of, 

bequest,   209;    estate   of  wife, 

210. 

Slade,  Denison  Rogers,  Jr.,  bequest,  , 
210. 


Slade,   Margaret   Bromfield,  210, 
317. 

Slafter,  Edmund  Farwell,  168. 
,   Smallpeece,  Robert,  Jr.,  158. 
Smith,  Francis,  lieut.  col.,  at  Con- 
cord, 71,  72,  79,  80. 
Smith,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  342. 
Smith,  Samuel,  25,  27,  31,  33,  53, 
56. 

Smith,  Solomon,  89. 
Smith,  William  Farrar,  478. 
Snake,  sloop,  157. 
Soldiers'  Relief,  1861,  2;  letters, 
353- 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
3,  317. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  seal,  69. 
Sorlings,  344. 
Spalding,  Julia  Ann,  354. 
Spalding,  Noah,  354. 
Sparks,  Richard,  3. 
Sparks,  Mrs.  Richard,  gift,  3. 
Squares,  magic,  137,  140. 
Stanley,  Henry  Morton,  327. 
Stanley,  John,  152,  155. 
Stanton,  Edwin  McMasters,  234. 
Stanwood,  Edward,  library  com- 
mittee, 300;  Proceedings,  300. 
Star,  365,  368. 
Star  of  the  South,  419. 
State  of  Maine,  494. 
State  Street  Trust,  gift,  243. 
Stearns,  George  Luther,  236. 
Stevens,  Henry  B.,  299. 
Stevens,  Isaac  Ingalls,  378. 
Stewart,  Charles,  12. 
Stirling,  Mrs.,  21,  25,  32. 
Stockbridge,    Benjamin,  account- 
book,  168. 
Stocker,    Anthony    Eugene,  463, 
4707^. 

Stoddard,  Anthony  Augustus,  diplo- 
mas, 280. 
Stoddard,  George,  2. 
Stoddard,  Melzar,  2. 
Stoddard,  Solomon,  sermons,  69. 
Storer,  A.  C,  gift,  169. 
Storer,    Malcolm,    gift,    169;  on 

medals,  296. 
Storey,  Moorfield,  memoir  of  C.  P. 

Bowditch,  306. 
Story,  William  Wetmore,  bust  of 
Sumner,  3. 
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Stoughton,  William,  John  Cotton 
and,  30. 

Strahan,  William,  printing  bill,  99, 

117,  118. 
Strong,  Caleb,  wax  portrait,  210. 
Stuart,    Gilbert,    portrait    of  P. 

Revere,  3. 
Sumner,  Charles,  Story's  bust,  3; 

Dalton  on,  480. 
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GAZEnTTE 


©ubliii/  ben  24.  September. 


r)ttL®ri»i(t{H(ii  eonntaa  •ccfammUtcD  rKt6uf«i)«n  $(6t9<irt'  If  AST  Surd»: 
siec  oDtr  aiufriibnnacbci;  ju  J?ilmain()ara,  «tn»o  fie  (in«  1  »  m»tnhira» 
pfanflctt  uiib  »on  tinicR  gitmiuen  Ditfts  Oi'ti  oof  tint  J|Ui  i«»vcrywi 


AST  Sunday  the  Litjirt/  Rioitrt, iflioi Wed  at  Kil- 
■   n,   wfifre  thty  Ver6  lectfc'd  and  aitatk'i 
f  warm  MaJiikr  by  tbt  Smiths  oflhaiPJace,  . 

^    D  ang  DcsenS  iinb  aftic^  &to>il)C  btnit  Wm  ^(n>.  Rcctpwon.  Bott  Sides  foogbt  dtftciteTy,  «.d_t^o  o» 

!e,  (I'bdnali*  BaiPunDei.  Siiicr  bflBOtt  roar*  mult*  txgHl  ?iuf/ing<      fo  umbly  ««und«d,  that  thn     fc««  dtad* 

«ti6(rii  irui'tcn 
gdiijiet    eiiier.ber  <  , 

Briftol/ ben  7- September.  3Jn  Dew  »<■  SJugiilt,  ^-  ,0       o      v  i,. 

3BQbnl  au    Dsn  m-  Utbb  iJMl? ^anftUt^  an  6,m  et.  ?Ki*«.'.:Dv,«liios-Hoaf.omr.  Vtbk,  Makft.r.  on St  Michael* 

ttis  Hid  inmi-  ©tool'  uoa  einia<n  2)u6*nju3»i««ma«tu«>  Hill,  i?  thi.  Cnj.' ^efci b,  W Rogues 
ringt!.-  abtc  Ha*b(m  ftin  DiciiH tjimgc  ttttan  18.  3al)r  aU,  tts  dl«    the  Night,      bcihg  o«t-heaid  by  his  Servant 


(,«  fpanbC  absttjautn,  au*  |"on(l«n  f(6r  ft6«l  JU«  wif.  very  mud.  btiMfeJ.  Op. ofthe  smiths  wu&ot dead 

.beredtjinttrc  »uc>e  auf  Dtin  l)la?Jo6t  «tf(^effcrL  en.theSpot.  >  w  .i.\»a  i.  fa  n.  u 
7.  September.   3Jii  Dew     augiiff,  muflK  bal     -B"^'. -  5*;'"-*^  i^J'l^     ,*"fi'^:  '^J 

3»C.  ii5tbb  iJMle-igaBftUt^an  6<in  et.  ?D?i*«.':Dv.«Iiios-Hoaf.omr.  Vtbk,  Makfter.  on  St  Michael* 

ifU  etaot-  U0iieinia<n  2)ubinjU3»i««ma«tU«>  Hill,  i^thisCny,' wajkefeibjfomc  Rogues  taUieMi^ 

nmjtw       «u4)bem  ftin  DieiiH tjimgc  ttttan  18.  3al)r  air,  tts  di«    the  Night,     bcihg  o«t-heaid  by  his  Servant 

mi  baoBR  bbrete,  unb  ruifac,  fo  bacfjitn  |ie  baJ  befit  juften,  »W  Boy.  aged  ab««^ight..n,  ^ho  i^ed  out.jhey  thoiight 

bufesinai)!  absiijieften ;  flle.cbmol)!  Beifabc  fid)  be?  3unfl  mil  e^itf  Proper  tor  th*  Twje  to  Shttx 

«croebr,  im  5«a  fie  eiatn  otiiticii  jJeu;*  f»Uenma(t)eil,  i&nentisen  otBvidtd  himfelf with  fire-Atmi,  wcaie  they  (h»«Umak» 

macmtn  aiiiuroininen  jcMt  Uiib  odIjI  roar*  e«,  nj'aJ  er  at'  wo'!'"  vifu^wpive  thcma  watmRecepMon  AndwcU 
tbnii  ftat;  bonii  Dti'miiDentJi  iJtoiiwaunsffe&ruini.  UfiraesenCKof*  «  »h*t  h*  did  1  tor  on  Mo»d«T  lait.  about  One  » 
sen,  »..rttcr  mittxi  bj..b  bai  p^niw  timgtr  Wcim;  U-e  -Ca^t  i"  As  M«mng.Xwvawalce»cd  b^^^ 

ntt*btffl  creiii  i^aanid,  im  ®anen  t)5icte,  DUHbt  er  alf&tal*  auf  font  whiftJihgi  ifT-waring  a  Mwfc  a.th*6ard«B,,h* 

fleibete  uJ)  an  unb  fame  in  bcii  iSariea,  init  einem  »erot()r  in  bet  immediately  got  up.  dicfs  d  himicit,  and  came  wto  the 

^?anb.-  am  er  3  miner  |al)c,  fo  m  b<iimi)e(en  in  einef  bet  Garden,  withaPic«wh..Mxrdi«hcre  he  uw  .laeeMea 

gender  JU  brei1)tn,  init  (pruseln  inibrenX?dnbcn,  woraufberSum  endeaTouriug  to  break  into  one  oi  tte  windows,  witia . 

le  fie  frasie,  mi  fie  alba  ju  f*arfca  ftaieen,  unb  fagie,  baf  niO'  Bludjcons  in  ihcir  Hands.  Upon  wiucii-fic  them, 

fern  (ie  n;*!  allobalb,  biefen  On  win  Hn  etrlaffen,  fo  leolte  eri.").  Wh«  Bufmefs  they  had  there  j  And  Oud,  That  it  they  di* 

ntn  ba!i  eeOiris  auifijlagen,  ba  bann  einer  ooii  biefen  SMi,  obi  not  immcdiar.ly  lei«  the  piaccr  he  would  blow  th.ir 

lie  )u  animoTtcn,  mir  bein  'Prugtl  na(6  il)m  fitlug,  aber  sum  md  Brains  o«t.  One  ofth.F.llowi,  without  making  any  Re. 

miffeit,  baraiifber  ^unge  na*  ibm  feuerte,  unb  fo  glci*  f«n(ft  riy.  ftmck  at  i.im  w.th  his  Bludgeon,  but  fortunately 

liner  »9B  il)iien  nieber,  (Dtrmeinent  er  feu  in  ben  5r5pf  gef^offcn)  mifs'dhi.ni  «n  which  the  ud  hrcd  the  ncce  at  them, 

unb  fagie  B  « « » er  (jat  mi*  geibbtei.  I5er  jroeoie  rieffeineman<  and  imh«Jiat«ly  one  of  them  dtopt  down  (luppo  ed  to  k«  , 
Otrn  (Sammeraben,  tbm  ju  .^»iil|f£  lu  ImmCi  ben  Dtrrounbeten  rots         th«Head)  and  fan.:  d— nhim,  he  has  mi.edme. 

JU  tiagsn,  fagenbe :  »ep  ®  *  -  er  t)at  ini*T)Ur*  btimra  gefAof^  Tha  fecond  called  to  hi.  oth.t  Comjjmion.  w  c^me  and  ; 

Unb  baraaf  nafimen  fie  ifen  befl  ben  5tnien,  natbbem  fit  i&m  help  hi™  to eanyoffthe  wounded  Perfon. laying:  By o-d. 


5)e«  «nbernSaa<J»iateerbie|e®ef*i(6teb»(nfeeflrengtn  6t«bt  it  fafetofoilaw  them.  v  '  f .    u  .r 

1W«)8r  3«ni««  £aro(t)e  (5fq'r.  an,  unb  rourbe'JiM  genaue  Staidfor'     Thenext  Oay  he  made  »n  Information  ofthe  «I>OTe  Af- 

(*unfl  na*  benen  SRiffetbeitern  fieil)«n.  to,  before  the  Right  >yorihipfui  j«nes  uroche,  Ef,* 

■  II  •    /  Jyj^oti  and  ftrick  Search  IS  making  after  the  Offenders. 

Kypen/  Un  s?.  6eptember.  3n  btt  iRa*t  jroiftfeenben  so.  f(r>e»,  Sfttmhr  i?.  in  the Nigiu between  the  lotj  , 
«nb  II  biefei  g»cnati  m\Uait  ein^griiniriiger  etunn  m  eftb--  and  .uh  of  this  Month,  x  fiinous  Storm  aroieatScuA 
sased,  rocltfeer  fame  feerum  ben  ntcbffen  spjoi'sen  rta«  9)orb 2Be|l.  Ve(>.  which  came  round  the  ■extMommg  to  ehe  North. 

S)ie  eie  litf  fo  l)0(t>  «n,  baf  bie  flange  Stabt  fo  rooM  aU  Hi  ^MU  TheSea  ran  fo  very  high,  that  the  whole  Town, 
fterum  liegenbt  eanb,  Son  4  Ui)r.be-^  9}?orgeilSbi«9li>rbel  3}a(t'<vis"'eH  at  th.  adjacent  Country,  was  under  mtet  from4 

"wnteraBafferoar,  unb  ber  eimm  rciireieXo  befftig,  Daf  roir  ijfr >  th.M.ming;  tiU  9«t  Night,  <md  theSuom  fo  tuuou.. 
ier«  gebaAloi,  baj  bie  i>diifer  «ii9  it)rtnt  Simbament  rourbcnrtlf^  that  we  ^rflq«eAtly  expeftcd  that  the  Houics  would  be  torn 

fen,  unb  (Bit  ftinWeg  gefdjroemintl  mtrben    3n  ber  fOlfl<r»bni  9?a*t  from  their  foundations,  and  carried  away,   n  the  (ucceed. 

itmttm  ber  acinb  unb  bas  JBalTcr-  %  .t  erbub'      ber  ing  Night  the  >X'md  funk,  and  the  Water  likcwif..  o« 

5!5inb  roieberum,  *ber  «i«)t  fo  ^efftig  0  be^  t.i«igeo  mK<  SBir  'he  1    'h.  Wind  ar.fe  .gain  tut  not 

fabes  bon  aBen  feiten  bie  SnUrieage  ierf^eirern  oberudigerootffen,  t)*ybef«.;  we  ftw  on  every  Side,  veflei»bt«k  op  ecej 

einigtbaoon  jiab  fe*r  roeit  inJ^onb  gefubtet  worben,  unb)inb  b«  ot  o»"l«.  C""'  of  «l>":i'  ^ul 

«nf  ber  Cbbt  (iegcn  geblieben-        {C|i(«ene  @(tab?n  on  (Sebdubm  UU  wd  were  left  there  upon  the  Ebb.  The  Damag. 

lirtb  ©dminen  iff  febr  bo*,  unb  liiiferfttiebHifie  e*<ffe  son  aUeta  ^n«  to  opr  Bwidmg.  ani  Dyke,  w  vei^confiderabi^ 

*anb  SRtttionen daben  ®«iPtH*  fitlimn^  WOrenbStm  UtigeffBni*  ^ver>  ships  of  feveral  Nations.  b»TebMnwt.cJtd.  dunof 

mn  iajt«(t.  «i>s  i>oi(i«tou«  w«»«' 


SLion/  ben  »»•  6«P«">t>cf.  ^iii'^  35ri(f«  aui  ^mtn» 
finb  roil-  (Kiinitridjtiget,  ba|»  fitr  qi'Ollt  i&eilwoiifienciiilCalbiicafii, 
ml^t  jroiicfcen  ban  iS<"'  "if  ber  <£iabt  Joiilo.i  li«otii,  iiob 
BtoCinoSfoiUjoriftfic'-^JJiiK'n  in  llnic"'^  f)"''  rodi'diiKiiIifi)  bm-(()j 
geutr  Bcrrouilti  woi'Den,  iuin  flroiTen  edtabtn  iiii^i  natinbciicii  ei.- 
8«i)crn/  foiibtcn  fllti*faO«  bet  J>4nBlung,  miuvify  Ui  ^)olii  icbi 
i^tiitrin  afldi  nci(&6nrli*tii  ?ni;bf*a|fitn  mmti  acit  ober 
Bobnrcl)  bicftr  Kiiqlurfli^e  3i:faS  8«tB!niiitii,  tan  mmm  fagtn, 
toii)  fllaubi  man  ttt)trt)«iipt  bap  (I  eom  inM  gcfinnticn  TOciiKtjcn 
mil  5ltif  m  (ini]«l«flt  roorbcn. 

pAi-ie/  ben  5°.  6cpt€niber.  3)(r  ^>cr(S03  bpr  3cfIf  =  3S((, 
Cominanbrtni  in  ?D?c«,  gfilf  (ine  5)Iflf)licii  ( rotgeii  tti'fflcburtbbtj 
S?ttmi  DS"  ^SiirguHb)  aa  bic  flaunt  iSciaijung  |o  in  sooo  ajjauii 
ttllunbt,  Bcioibneit  «in(m  itgli(6«n  smiuMit  ootsaten  em  unb  ciii 
b4lb  "Vf.  5leif*,  efcen  fo  oicl  ^toit,  unb  ein  ftint  fluitr  ftarifer 
2Bein,  unb  b/e  roaren  ailc  etbmilub  an  cuiibe  ji|:fte  gcfc^et-  Jdit 
Ofticiert  rourben  ami)  nuf  ba*  fertbabt(lena(()pi'opoHioiiil)tcr(Sfc. 
rtnileaen  trartirtt:  Hnb  an  bcw  3lheiib  murbc  cin  uber  tie  maptn 
Mttti  JeueiiDtri,  ofoffe  atJaliUfii  unb  ^aU,  btuen  Bornebmfitn 
ferfonen  beobedeo  ©efAIei^r^  gcgeben,  mieber  diifei'lltn  m\tbmu 
terifcbcn  ^'ti'rliri)r{it.  Ixr  !»i|ct)o|f  biefer  etnbt  oabe  aud)  euic 
rti(i)li4e  TOabUeit  an  i?:>o  arme  CKenftten  in  ftinem  i^ailnit, 
«nb  id  roiflenS  a«(6no*  einisen  arraen2)?a&flt!i,<(inen  S5raui|4a5 
nil  in  t^eilfn.  ^  -n-    •  -  a  ^ 

nin  ?)lBuei)  ilnb  ansefoinmtn  ?  €*i|Te  mi(JfornBon2Jmfttffcam, 
«Iroo  fie  unterf(t)iebUci)t  aiibere  aelafftn,  nidtte  bidelfie  fabaiig  Dor 
bkfen  Drt  einnabmtn;  unb  jttti)  maljl  fo  oiel  Stftifft  uoii 
€»i(iclanb  mil  biefer  foilbaferen  5Bflar  emanet. 

Berlin/  beii  s-  ©cteber.  3)ie  (elite 'l)e|iau«  Scfclffien,  braids 
le  bie  SJaifiriitt  boh  eimceif*rb(fli(t»(n3(ua-i.-»i'unii,  iDBoc  roe; 
nigen  tagen  in  ber  diabt  Swlau  tuai,  nohmd)  biefe  ©iabt  gtbllen 
tbeilJ  3U  einen  9ifcfecn:i>anffcn  i(l  BtcniaRbelt  luofben,, al«  au* 
In  €Ban§eli|ct)e  JJir^t  neb|l  aubtrn  mercfipiirbigen  eit^allbe^^  ab; 
jcbranbt.  tm  unierittjubencn  iSetiitten,  fo  foilc  nii^i  ein  S)aui 
(lc»(ii  oeblieicii  I  eon;  bngegen  aimmcn  afle  iibecein,  kaMei"  2)J:n|(t) 
Itfi  biefem  Ui;alu(f  Bcrlobren  flienge,  bu*  ill  b«?  ©olif  in  groiTe 
Sioth  ijcfcfict  nxrben/  bann  nuc  fcbc  nenifle  baben  etroat  eon  ibictn 
€3ut  crretten  fnnn  n. 

iontion/  t>tn  4  ©eptember.  Km  tKontag  ^aeest}  »  (tinat 
^)emn  fato  eincr  iCeiteficiunierilanben,  einerbenanberniaJtiiKt); 
SjranberoeiH  m  ubertiintfen;  wnb  eincr  »on  ibnen  natfibem  er  beo 
5  Duari  aliJgeuuncftn,  aurbe  plbel.iefc  franrf,  unb  ilarb  ebtgeflern 
injeinem  togiament  beo  XempU-  iSar;  btraRbete  ill  aucb  fe  iiicl, 
|a|j  roeuig  a.-oifnuHfl  Bcn  ftinet  ^)er|leluni  ba 

£)en  a.  (Dciobcr  9}n(f)bcm  gtiurn  tin  ^asbtpercfjinann  bet) 
6i.  3anie<  tifferfti(()lij  aur  eineii  anbern  tturte,  fo  fobcrie  er  ibme 
J)erau5  urn  bie  €«d)e  mil  bem  Segcn  inJ?i)be>'P»rtaiiiju  VM^m, 
la  er  abet  ber  eacbc  beffer  nctfeCatbte,  Bor  ber  gegtbeutn  Jtit, 
l)eu*ie  ibm  tap  ef  bt()u(mllc!)er  tpdrc  bcn  btfiiwinien  0«  unb  ?eit 
tmmti  uiaol  ju  biimeibflcn  mil  ^efiminiler  S)aa,  unb  be|(feli)f« 
fe.sa  iu  |fi)H  m-i  Sccuhbaniai  oone  iMiitpei-gitifen- 

£)ttt  2.  (Dctober.  £)i»  beutigen  ajait)n(t)ten  Bon  eoB|lantino« 
pel  »om  4  Scpiember  baiini,  melben,  baf  bie <)3(S  alba |oat|iini> 
liib  mmt,  mcloie  ba«  (Jlenb  unb  bie  irubfal  ber  ^""'I'Pi^i'  ot" 
!iai)e  unau«fpi'cct;iic()  marijti,  burt^  ^iDJaiigel  uon  aatrijanb  ^eben^-- 
SiRiKcln  K-  ■Dfan  bm  nactqcrecbnet  b«p  auf  }oo,oo»  ■:i;.(rloneii  an 
btefer  earfx  fmb  bingcriiTeu  murben.  , 

Bor  tmiger  im,  eintr  unftrtc  gapiiaini  in  ber  eiabt 
Itiia,  cm  5)innn  ton  -o  ^obrtn,  meliter  boh  (einen  ffimcm  iabr> 
li*  unijet'cbr  ^oo  %f.  ciifrmmeni  \)am,  einiien  aCotuSiBccl^tel 
mil  feinem  6obn  gcbabi,  ber  Uimi  a?a!erj  (Selb  begcbrtC/  unb 
ibmcBor  roarff,  aixer  ihmc  nieinablen  etma^  gegeten  baiie,  ba« 
ranf  ber  alte  ?i3?ann  in  m\\m  (Suffer  i»erf<eeie,  er  bntie  (bm  eiii 
^Dferb  «•  g(gt^en;  Unb  aifo  ialD,  um  fid)  an  feinem  coljn  ju  rd; 
d)en/  rief  er  iciner  ajagb,  eiman  i»  t'lbr  alt,  unb  befablibcibme 
iu  t'olgen,  meidxl  fie  itjaie/  ba  bann  ber  alie  SKann  (i*  mit  ibr 
liep  trauen.  2)er  eobn,  in  Serflcluini)  mm  bieft"  B«fa)»iiiben 
eertabren  feinei  SGatcri,  bracbtc  icin  incrb  ben  folgenben  SJforgen 
«n  feinei!  •Caterji  <i)ani,  fdjimte  bcc  nrineii  (irealut  Sen  ^ial>  ab, 
unb  lieg  ti  lobt  sor  'bcr  Zim  liegen.  .  ^ 

einige  befonber?  asriefe  uon  iSerlin  melben,  b«S  miierferer  obet 
anberer  *})ofl  roit  jerodiiig  leim  mogen  .m  b&ren;  oon  einem  ^t> 
ftblul  »eg«n  sinerSBerbunbmii  Bon  berflrbfiem  ^iibmhn  iwifiten 
jroeuen  anfeftnlitfesn  .(jbfen  in  (Europe.  ■  v  r  r 

»*<n  sineiH  befonbern  Stireiben  Bon  (SbinbwOf  6«ben  rou  ble  fois 


fytni.Stpttniier  i}.  By  Letters  from  Proytace  we  Ut  \tr 

foriiicrl,  tl  at  gicat  I'lit  of  tht  Fcrdts,  fitustc  between thif 
Rivet  Var  and  Toulon,  wliith  isneii"  tliiit/  Lc*gii«s,  Uare 
lately  Been  dcltroy'd  by  Fue,  Co  the  very  gicat  Lofj,  »MJ 
only  of  the  Owners  thctcof,  but  even  to  Corafnerce,  » 
it  has  iiuJe  Wood  vcty  dear  in  all  ilie  neighboutin  j 
Countiics-:  How  tlus_ unfortunate  Accident  liapp«ned  n* 
one  could  tell,  but  it  is  gcnetally  believed  due  it  w«sdon«. 
on  Purpol'e  by  Come  ill  minded  People. 

P»rii,'iei,ttml,ri:  The  Duke  de  Btlls-Ide,  Coraman- 
dct  at  Mctz,  gave  a  Dinnct^upon  the  Birth  of  the  Duke 
ofBurguncy)  lo  the  whole  Gariifon,  coniifting  of  ijoo* 
Men,  allowing  each  private  Man  a  Pound  and  a  Half  of 
Meat,  the  Uke  Qiiantity  of  Bread,  and  a  Pint  of  gooi 
bodied  Wincand  ihey  wcre'iegulaily  Icatedat  Horfc-ftioc 
Tables.  The  OHieers  were  ttcatcd  with  a  Sumptuoufnefs, 
proportion-blc  to  theit  Rank;  and  in  th«  tvcning  thct» 
was  alurpiiimg  ifirewotk,  a  l  eaft  and  Ball.where  Pec^ple  of 
Rank  of  l^uih  i'i:>:es  were  cntciuined  with  the  »tmcft  Pro- 
fufenefs  and  f.'agnificcnce.  The  Bidiop  of  the  City  gavs 
a  plentiful  Meal  to  fifteen  handred  poor  People  at  his 
Palace,  and  dcligns  to  giv»  fortunes  to  ieveral  poor 
Maidens. 

Five  Ships  arc  arrived  at  Rouen,  with  Corn  from  Amfter- 
dam,  where  they  left  fevcral  others  taking  in  the  fam* 
Lading  for  the  lame  Port;  *nd  above  double  that  Number 
at«  rxpcflcd  from  England,  with  the  fame  valuable  Cum. 
modity. 

Btrlin,  OUabtr  5.  The  lafl Pcrft from  SileCa, has broughf 
Advice  of  a  dreadful  Fire,  that  happened 'a  few  Days  ago 
at  Sulaa,  wl.eieby  the  grcatell  Part  of  that  Town  has  beei*. 
icductd  to  Aihcs,  together  with  the  Chureh  of  the  £van- 
geiicks,  and  fume  athtr  Buildings  of  Nete.  According 
to  fom»  Accountk,  there  isnot  a  Houfe  left  ftandingi 
but  all  agree,  that  no  Livtshavc  been  loft  in  this  Calami- 
ty, though  the  People  are  reduced  to  th«grc»tcll Diftrefs* 
few  of  them  having  lived  any  ol  their  Bffeds. 

London.  Seftimhir  4.  On  Monday  two  yoong  Gentle- 
men, on  a  W'.igcr,  endeavoured  to  out  drink  each  other 
with  Chcny-L randy  ;  and  one  of  them,  who  lud  drank 
near  three  Quitts,  was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and  ^ied  Yclter-- 
day  at  his  Lodgings.  ncarTemplc-Lar;  the  other  is  to  bad»' 
that  there  ate  httle  Hopes  of  his  Kecdvcry. 

Ociahtr  1.  Ycderday  *  TradcfniannearSt.  James's,  being, 
jtalousofanothcr,  challcng'd  him  to  decide  the  AS'air  bf 
SworJin  Hydc-Parki  but  ti. inking  better  of  it  before  ,the 
appointed  Tii;)c,  he  thought  proper  to  change  the  Place 
and  Time  to  \V«ftniinfter-Hall,  stxt  Term,  to  be  tliere 
dctiimincd  by  Seconds  without  BloodQitd. 

To-Day 's  Advice  from  Conflantinoplc,  dated  September 
4,  mention  the  Plague'tiagingthere  to  luch  a  Degrte,  a*- 
to  rciidevthe  Mifcry  and  Calamity  of  the  Inhabitants  in-' 
expreflible,  through  the  WVnt  of  almoft  every  Necefl'ary 
of  Life,  &c.  I  t's  eomputcd  thatupwatds  of  joo..oo»Pet-- 
Ions  have  been  carried  olFby  that  Diftemper. 

Some  Time  ago  one  of  our  Captains  in  the  City  Militiar 
aged  70,  who  has  a  Lftate  of  about  loel. fer  jlrm.  having, 
(ome  Words  with  his  Son,  v»ho  wanted  his  Fathei'e- 
Money,  and  was  upbraiding  him  that  he  nevet  gave  him'- 
any  Tiling,  wh.n  the  old  Man  told  hi(n,  ina^reat  Pcii^ 
he  had  given  him  a  Hoife,  &c.  and  immediately,  to> 
be  revenged  cn  bis  Son,  calls  to  his  Servant,  a  Girl 
about  Nioctcen,.nd  bid  her  to  follow  him,  which  flic diJo 
when  the  old  Man  went  and  marticdh^rdircftly.  The 
S?n,  in  return  (f  t  this  ralli  Proceeding,  brought  his 
Hoifc  the  next  Morning  to  his  Father's  Houfe,  cut  the 
poor  Creature's  Thtoat,  and  left  him  dead  at  the  Door, 

Some  private  Lctteis  from  Btilin  intimate  th.ac  in  another 
Port  01  two  we  may  cxptd  to  hear  of  tl  e  Conclulion  of 
an  Alliance  of  the  lumolt  Confcquencc  between  twocon- 
lidcrable  Courts  of  Europe. 

In  a  piivare  Letter  frotm  Edinbtirghwe  hmthefoliow-^^ 
IDg  icBiMkubU  Ssor^  whjet  bapiicncd  sfccte :  Aa  9lAV«» 


wise  iUt  mu.  lit  U  mm  men  groffjii  ®ei?  fc6r  Mifnm  mu,  ma.  who  w»  repatcj  .  uiht.  bci.^  f«T  wxiou  a 

f  ngt  on  ftbr  bffummtrun  Djcrtfn,  mtdcii  f.c  fltriic  miiTtn  mb(bit,  know  how  l.erHffias  would  bcdifpofcd  of  afieii.cDeitt. 

f "  ««  >tl*  Mtt)  Ibnm  J»bt/  mit  btr  tbedmcg  ll)riT  ffilltfr  ju  go  provided  (li.  (houldnot  makca  will,  fell  unon  aSchcmt 

«^f  ^)l(|^l.fl,JIt  »^lUfI^l)  DH'ffcUetl  tli  cb  ilt  tcbl  rowf,  Di»|crhc,  Maid,  «ho  readily  embraced  it,  arid  Rave  it  out  that 
%)t(>CimiIUg  OnudtabCU  lit  l&rtr  '^I^S,  roclCie  fe&r  bnUQU,  Ull6  li«  v,a.  dead;  .!.c  App.tat«s  being  fiaifhed,  »  ereatmaM 
Jf'f  L'^'^^  ^'j^'Jf""^  ^^^mi^  Kelaaons  alUmbled,'  'wl.o  had  waited  impaiiepti  rheJ 

ii  JJ*'f','''*f''K'""iT'*"  t'il<""flrotr!:Sft»9C6tr«aiDSnO<  Ucati,,  .nd  began  to  talk  very  freely  about  het  Affairs, 
Vmn  miPja*Clib(II  erfitn,  ml<S)t  ftfcen  lail;illens  lf)r(n  tm  one  chiming  ooe  Thine,  andan.cher  anoth.r.  -till  atlaft 
«Vl»)rtt(et,  flligenan  fm  mm  I«r  ^liilHrlaifCilfitaifl  jUrf^^I,  mtt  h«  Patience  being  quite  exhaufled,  Ihe  could  no  lor,4 
«ignu»ll(6»|{fti,berailbtrf  l«n(5lll,biSbaf  bfl-OltCn^iail  biefiebnl  contain  het  Rage  at  hearin.het  tffefts  Jifoofcd  of  contra 
«0lJ.flUl)(rlief,inb(m|l{6(0mjlll»Dmi,II)!cit)l'CflU({rg{gtllil)renroiU(II  ty  to  her  inclination,  and  lofc  up  immediately,  telling 
folt(nDeni)c(l((»ertcn,ri}lllniebcn3oi-nn!lttldngci't)«l«n;ionbtin  them,  fhefliould prevent  their  D.dgn  !>>•  making*  Will 
jJuni)  rlO!ill(6in  ibrtrioblcn^Sltlfiun^ailt:  eiliittibntn,  )ie  U)»lie  which  produced  fo  tcrriWIe  a  Conftemation  ia  the 
WnBt9m  raa*mtmcSit|huncnt5i()l'ai  iin)*l,igfIlfurfem:lun;rocl'  Compaay,  tku  [omc  Cata'd  out,  and 'oihcxt  faime* 
<6duiiDtc{)ctrc»eoiruuiiiicniftrgaiiijtngmiiibnt)fl|ftunbbtnc;ii(|t.-*»»»y.  '         .  ■ 

bmtm  grbcn  ciu  folc^tii  flrnutnmtuediffrf  nn  ciinaurt:,  D«f  einiae  fiic 
gurd)ff!fitreifliiftan|inqt  ,u\ttium,n.  Dit  nbrigcn  HtUn  in  obninacfcr. 

ft)ir.  grflncfliii/  bcl^ebcfols^^^^c5c^l<n  i«ncr  SfiT^faitt:  al8  Dajj  ts  tud)  m  {ukii  Diinctd,  unDhi>cl)citi» 
turtg  ttnsuverUibtii/  cr  «nrb  ^lUurc^  r»rf  gebilDcn  ^Beif^eit  fo  ^art  »er£>roffen,  Dag  if)r  o^iom 
bu-»«)iict>  m<»*en  |ctirfn  unbcfanttn  jSr«»wt>.    ajfcctitten  Iuj«n  ^BinD  wn  «uc&  gebioOen,  unD 
/      "PeiT  ©auei*!  mit  lu  flleic^  iia(f>  «urcr  (Sjett)0^)^^)eit  Dn^  SlrgumenC 

|ff^,G.t)  J»ab(  8efc[)eii/  Dag  eu*  jroet)  mhimmtntt  flfc^w^C/  «nD  wiOer  iurucf  fc^iibcn  moHcu 

»=y/  SeitunflunD^itjIageNo.ii.  jumnfutiija^r/  3br  mlJgct  mU  vcn  2>rol^frt/  Correfleft/  untP 
tm  i^ppif  tin  nienig  c!ens<ifd)cn  fjabtn.   2lU<in  id;  f(»  ^Uettren  fagtn:  rotr  bnt  moM  bicfe  ^unflbejfer  jt* 


bott)  auc^^  DaiDUfii  Jauct;*  fo  (i<  Darju  gebraut^t 
t\»d)  lang<  iiidt  fcfcattifltnuflgtroefenitUurcf  Dcin* 
Qtn,  um  Dn«  altc  bei;  tud)  wbotbtm  Qi<\)ixn  in  tu 
Vtai'in  cuviven/  unD  ju  Derneiicrti :  ® cnn  in  tuut  Icftten 
Sumpcn  (Saramluiifl  m  i?iv4<n«a\«id)^,  con  i6. 
Sanucir  140.  (tiicf  crfci)f  idjt  tia^  il)c  iiavi)euccta(un 
©ett»o[)nl)eit,  nic^tti  Attx  gar  tcin  ^iBoit  auf  txm 
<uct)  oorgetragtHen  ©acDc  fi-gct  unP  oiuwottrt:  ali 


Uxmt  unD  fo  »iei(  Softrc  Ijtv  bucc^  mil  ^Waui  un& 
©d)rifft<n  folcbt*  mctjr  gtancfen  a(6  it<n  i5i>  unft 
wie  bolDt  ffinntt  i^r  Den  2«uUvCl  D<m  "SBinD 
DHt)cn,  tntmcDa  (ur«<s  SiiiulKiofgen,  0Dfi  au6ctul 
bllll^er  2l|it<«ion  ju  anbirn :  mt  f>af)imut  'ii'(S)»^ 
i?a(l«n/  j^irc&m»9l«ic^/  (jUiinDcr/  unO  aHtttt  sen 
eu«ii  C^artcqufn  iinmn  folc^cs  bcwtifcn/  unD  ifl 
cuci)  fc^on  6fttettf»icDcrfpiot$<in,  unDeun  UiiSttOanD 


nur  Bflfin  roieDfcbefcfeuiDiflet/  unDDietormucffc/  unD  unt>  TJarvfecic  Darnctl)an  mtitn:  Dcnn  fa^cr  ii)T,  ilyt 

flriinDlic^  gcnug  fleniac^te  ^(rgumtHta  voitUt  juvuct  w»n«  nitfcf  jancftn/  Da^  gejdncff  fep  fatrnifl/  unD 

fcfeiebfn  ttoB(t.  ^btr  Ddjj  i\l  alia  ^ubtn  unD  2Bci*  fliemanb  jancfct  niebr  alt! cb<n  i^r  fdbcc.  3n  t^uma, 

bit  art  unD  n>m  mm  fic^  foIc{)e  wefltn  cin««  0??t|*  if)r  m6qet  mtt  guf«n  rt(6tf)ier  ju  SatiDc  Dct  aUcr  d).i|V 

ji*faj«  terantroorfm  foUcn,  ab<r  fdneC  o<r(ldnDifl(rt  lic^lte  Sdncftr  unD  etdncfcc  t)ei\]'tn. 
pimti  M)Ob.  '3Qclm  mi<3)  Dencf en  nid  r^t :  tai     '=So<m  iatn \f)x  -.  ba$  tun  (Segner  in  t>crfelben 

cu*  Die  9?u(Tt  miflen  ju  hart  flercf  fen  fciu/  auf  ju  Stt'eung  Ictprcit/  vcit  mm  C^njlctj  ie^r/  utt> 

teijfeiV  glei*  »i<  jenen        in  Den  5abe!n  Dit  SSivn  t>er  i^rftcn  €i)riiien  rcrfamlujtg/  onb  Uebujw* 

fauer  waren :  toeil  fo(c<>e  ju  l)Oc^  (jungen.  gen  »OJt  fid?  fcbteben  foUe.  3tem/  wic  mort  ew 

3^>r  fcigettn  euren  obbenanfen  (e^ten  (liicF  in  pi*  nm  n<»d?  &tut>mten  2(rt/  prt^cjiHlUiT-tji^^t;^ 

(jMOBfer  weife:  SDo^  tarBUcfc  eute  Ic^rc  m  btv  t>wd»  ^ic^cn  unl>i>itXVabx}fnt  m(htUit>(n]9C 

P^iU*btlp^ifd)cn  Stitwrtg  ^oraus  Stimmtn  fty'/  k  «.  :c.   J5r.  e^Jtcr/  fo  eben  Da  \l)v  ton  Dct  SCaOr* 

Mjelcbe  »orf2eae:  wie  man  fcte  (Dbrt'gteit  unb  ((citfaget/  ettappetman  cuc^aufDemSBi-jj  DcrCiiqen, 

J^icbter  fkctirert/  crtn:<»gtrfK/  unb  mm  felbigen  tt)o  i(l  Doc^  tin  folc^ei  2Gort  in  eurer  ©fflntr  ©c^tiftfi 


trflpm  (bUe.  2lber  •©crc  @au«r  n)ij  foJl^  auffel^tn 
nwnn  ibx  Di«fe^  euer  2iDD<rti(fement  bewifen  follet? 
pb  i^r  «in  folcfctr  freunD  iinD  m«I)vl)eit  liebenter;  ouc^ 
Mnpampifc^jtr  iKann  n)>\rer  aB  ifjr  Dod&  fton  rooUet. 

roiivDet  fo(<fet  ojfcnbarefugeiv  unD  neue  iBcfcfcuf* 
ii^uni  (Dtnn  tm  ©egnerbrau^enfcinennbere  2iu^ 


JU  fiiDen  unD  ju  joigen/'  bag  fit  euc^  abev  aiit  Dec 
2Bal^rf)eit  untet  Die  'SRafe  jTojTen^  ttelc^c  eud&  reie 
ne  Sroiebcl  in  Die  ^Jugen  beilfef^  Dag  iji  gan^  xdai  an* 
btxif  unD  bat)  bcifftribc  ©tuDenten,  unD  p..g^uillen» 
maljige  2(rt.  Slber  Da§  if!  cure  eljjene  2ltt ;  5!5enn  cure 
<33cif«  roar  fclbec  ein®tuDerit/  imD  o»n  il)me  incrDee 


trucfung  M  wai  bit  ^ortrag  an  eu*  roegtn  ber  iljr  Die  iTunfl  gelernet  l^abcn.^  '3Qit  man  Die  SlCrrf>r» 


©flc^e  Die  fw  mit  <U(^  babtn  notljroenDig  erforDert) 
iu  eucet  Q3trtf)«0iflung  nic^t  roieDes  in  eure  nic^tgs 
IBurDifle  Scitung  gefe^et  fjaben.  3u(l  Dag  ©egeni&eil 
iieffet  man  aui  eurer  ©egnec  ibrer^t^iifft:  unDDa^ 
Dem  >£)errn  ®auet  nut  sorjtelien/  uhD  Deut(ict>  be» 
ffoeifen  ttiit  fcinem  eigencn  gefdjmier  Daf  ernicfct  allein 
iu  tern  ^ii)ttt  n\i)t  gefe^t-  fenDetn  Da^  er  «u^>  Der 
SSianu  nicfttfep;  njel({>ereinn)citre«  Urtb«t(f4Uenf6n» 
iu,  inbem  er  taitfle  nii)t  aenugfamen  QSerftanD  unD 


()eit,ineuflcn,unDroKDevum  (>jantafie  unDgntbufiaf* 
rep  m  '2Bflf>rl)cit  cccDril)Cn  unD  nennen  foU. 

UnD  XDa6  millet-  i)X  ron  Dcr  €cOen  Gt>ri(lcn  i^rwi 
<3J«rfamm(utigen  ju  ttithUti,  urD  voai  fic  fuv  Seute 
getrefen  fniD/  roaj5  Uebunjiin  fie  gel}rtbt  baben.^  «o« 
bete  {"eute  rotffen  Die  J[.)ii>oricn  Dawn  fen)of)lunDbef« 
fet  a(^  ihv/  roc(i<  Daf  Ifdte  ketrifft:  fo  roar  mitDem 
mcil^en  -JSaution  ftlbiger  3<it  i"  -iExiiifl'jng/  unb  ®e» 
re*tiflfeit,  f^Je^t  genugbejteUet/  foif»ol)lal«Migrt 


Cttpacitdt  bayju  bejifei.  UnD  fol(*e«  iit  bit  laufet*  geit/  Daf  |»e  oberju  Der  Seit  tied)  feinc  fo  jen«nt# 


jttpjiumert  fm\m  hntm,  fonScm  fic^  nur  in  ^rt 
m-^  -jxlufet  l^dmli*  eerfamlttcn,  Da  i|t  rcieba  flat 
fcin  ^unOfr/  unD  bffoni>««  ^Juflent  Dciwu^  nia« 
cfcw:  :£)e»n  fie  n>ami  mit  S ••"">•"  ™'0«**'<'»""^ 
^7e>eii  umgfbfB,  unD  Ourff«ti  f«uufolc^<C|t«"tli(iie 
^iuf(rbau«n  un03ufommtnfunfft^alt<n,  (ttima^n 
aui  <3?oti)  geftunfen  fo  ju  t|)un:  obtr  ma<9«t  <i' 
nc  gbrillli^e  ?JJot<)iMnDiflftit.  uno  ^ugitnt  £)atflu(i. 
€s  fcfecinet  abtv>  t>a$-&r.  eoiKt  auf  b«|)<veS«i)t)tit 
vWfer  unferw  3ciHnun&£anD«/  mcfct fft it)ol>' ja  rrie&en/ 
fonbfrn  neiDif*/  unb  mi^sunftig  itt/  il^t  miigtt  Bid^t 
babciv  Catanbeve  tmt,  mi^t  nic^t  in  «uren  iai* 
J^uftdfJifctxn  Batcl  Fommen  woUin/  fid)  fdbcr 
apavteoletb<fon&ere'5duf«rbaue;nfellfny  un&bavitinm 
jufammcti  Nmineji  umibien  ®o«i«»JD;«n|>  bariunen 
ml)afftn  roi<  fie  n>»H«n  (li*tlt  uit»  fpetfet  Moon 
nut  btp  flUet  ^<le9«n^«i<  unb  maScm  t»a6  fu  t^un, 
^b^woUtt/-  ba6  bie  £eute  fut*  einanbet  in  Im  ^dufer, 
(cblei(*en  i^imi  tou  ibt  unb  eu«^  flleii^eo  tWi. 
m(S)  bim  ,<£Fetnpet  {««  Crf^en  2Ji-*e :  fagt  tl?r.. 
UnDaBDa  etmii  D6n@ottunD<EbviftO/Dcn^(>ct?()eai* 
aen,  blinben  ©laufKn,  ©fbcinuiiffe  o^ne  yjerftdnD, 
linD  init  UnerBrtunffi  mi  fc^rouim  biren  uno  mitt 
^rodten/  wie  iljr  unb  tmt9  gleicfem  tt)ut;  pnb  Da* 
rtbev  ctrfolgM  roerbett.  Db  <uc&  bnran  flelegw,  fo, 
ftnnet  il)t  nutwicDtr  nadjguropa  jie^eni  iDrioli:  foM 
b'aoon  trfrbfli/  rooUet  it)x  flber  lieber  biei  eu(e  utrgin^ 
rtcte  Srep^tit  in  ']>ri8a{<  |)duffernjufam«niufi5(!ratfit 
flcnietfiw,  fo  8i)iin<t  anban  foJt^  ^rep^eit  «U(i,;  fi^ 
iifonoere  ©cmcinft^J^duffcr  }U  bauen,  unb  bmnut 
i^m  mti-  einjuticfeteit  tcti  p«  replltn,  reu^  .^c^'. 
ihr  Darein  ju  rcben  ba  ifcr  bo*  nicfet  suil}n«nr  S«))i>«5ii; 
ilr  fepb  I»c^ ber  wn  noc^  bep  weitm  ni^f^  tiwl^ 
Den  £euten  ©^fefee  f««  fc^rciben,  unb  (?e  regietm 
Ob  tbr  gleid)  tm^n\Jti)abttunl)Stimi<n^mm'^ 
unD  t^r  fepD  m  ber  ^aupt^ac^e,  ub*tbiet£f)nffli# 
gieligibn  obn  ^tr4)eniiScic^  unb  Der  Ccften  ^ivd:i<n 
ju  (gtanDrJu  ttitkiun,  fo  oiel  ji-ftfeicftal^eiti^Ciup*. 
pel  ium  '?,an^,  3fer  bencfei  n>dnn  i^r  nur  hWmn 
pilfer  genug  fcf)en  Irtffct,  e*nf^(E-t<ll«n  genug  ci» 
fnrct,  foJ)abeti^t'ttjft  ®act«  unb  Santtim  tpobl  bf«' 
iDiefen/  un&  auSQanci^tf  abe^,Di^fe*  oU<*  fan  <i« 
^ilDcr  Sefuitt  au<t^i^unran&cu(fe  QufS  It^teroenn; 
tt  niid)tmit  eutfc  ttxrffommenlao,  frduenrt,  jum  -^ci^; 
ttnb  merfen,  Cie  ©ac^e  ortr  felMgen  aufijumflcfcenJ 
gh<^tS  bfl^oweniger  ooer  ift  unb  Wcibrt  tt  tO(3):fin 
<iffriger  unb  aberglaubtfttjex  3fjiH«r  -urtbfein  M»: 
fer  imb  33erf}dnDiget:  TOJann,  bag  oiefe«  €Sia^mt 
(ip  fiJnneit  au(^  b<e  Q3diifOT  b^gret jftn,  3*  ^tti 
(tii)  nocft  pi«|  me^r  ju  fagen/;  peifpgrf  etf  bii  .«uf 
ejnecinbere  gdejne  Seii.  ..  .•  ' 

■'  tbtUhielphid; '  Dtcember  14.-     .  • 

To  he  fold  by  Daniel  Bemztt,  at  l^s  Stare-in  Front' 
Street,  the  Corner  of  Morris's  yilley.  ' 

A Parcel!  of  good  and  cheap  'Silver  Snatches. 
AWb  choice  BohcaTeaby  rhftCheftorDozp. 

mm  Qto^r  m  ^ront^'Scra^/  <ntf 

fti^ne  Quantitdt  gure  unb  wof)tfef(e  ftlbem  ©acf^l^' 
>^  wn,  Deggleic^en  ii]  ju  baben,  aUdetlefenev  <i^ce» 
^oup,  bcp  bee  iR'ufte  ob«  bm\  bu^enb  v  . 


rti£(e  biejenigc,  n)<Id)efln  bie  .^jnterlnffenfd^aiff  t>ti 
<4  .perOovb(;nen30|>«;imnfglecfdju[bi9  (inO^ 
ben  Pei'langt  ibre  (Sc^ulben  ju  bejQf)Un/  unD  Diejenig*/ 
tveld)e  ctroag  an  bie  ^intciia||"infd}a)ftjufeibern  Ijaben/ 
f6nnen  il)ic  ^iedjnung  eiribringen/  unD  beroeiftn/  b<u 
njit  fold)c  fonncn  bcpgelcgt/  unb  bcja!)(et  wei-bcn 

itt  JU  pcrfauffcn,  bcpben  aomimfltatovgbcg  bu 
melDtcnjo^artrtiTleglec/  eine  Q31antafc^)c/  nobe  be^i 
^e»n)antomn,i;ecbtgejjcn  bcm  "James  ji<>grtn6  QEfqr, 
libel,  in  fKt)  baltcnb  i2»  Mer,  obngcfebr  20  i^cfci: 
flutc  <2Bjc|en/  50  2Jcfei;  ^ol^  Sanb/  lamt  einem  guteii 
11£^f)nt)awj-  ncbtl  einet  (£cb«u<t  unb  @tdlien/  baf 
obbcmcjbtc  lit  jo  mi)l  gemdflcrt,  bag  man  aUejcit  in 
ben  tioctaiilen  ©ommct,  ^«u  baranf  macben  tan. 

gfrnerg  ifi  ju  perfauffen  cin  gveffeg  brepf}6cfiflte<' 
fieinctne^  ^qu^t  an  ber  5>r<p-,g)^eil  9vun,  unb  @ev*  - 
mqntpntr.  (S^tag  gckgcn,  fyxt  4o,8u|.  Stont  on  bet 
bemelbten'^atvag,  init  ot>ijgefcf)r  2  acfeit  £«iib,  be* 
quern .  por  (Cine  SBirttfc^af^r  ooct  pot  eimn  .&anba 
nwcfMdnti.  ,  • 

':^ifp<|t  iu  oerfauffen,,eiT»  ^ciul  unb  «  toften,  in 
bee  ■'JiorbJrii  Jibectat,  am  Obcrn  Skd^  b«r  @econbo 
©tot  aelfflcn,  in  all  40  guf  gront  ut\b  120  gufi 
tiicf/  ttuit  in  35eji^  Pon3*l^a«rt^t!rid'fr/  '28i«^. 

•  ©IfidjfaU^  ift  JU  pcrfai^feflii  ober  iu  oerlc^en;  por 
7  ^abr>  a  J  2icfet  gute,  SJJJiefen/  flelegen  on  5ioint« 
tl?09^J)«nt  an  bem  Cibtt»Snbev»i>iibet<2Bifftb5!»aU« 
.j^k«mcjB»efen=?anb,  o(fo  ifl  5«  ccrmMtfifn  cine  3i<9rf 
?oiwner«p  iw  Dcr@<rmat1to)rner  @tca§  gefegen. 
iatbrtrittrt/  3o^«»nn  unb  3'*^**^  Heglce  unb 

-  akgonber  js'Orbtg/  i^fTe  Admiiuftrarores.  _ 
A^ibirl^Hjn^mi^H^btt^ 
"O-  mipon  JU  f)ab(ns  gurv^orbs^difonner  ^6l)l 

m  ^f.  »i  1.4  ^eD{^.'   ;  : 

©gfioblen  oDct  bappit  SelbffiHi  pon  ©eovg.  Sapit>' 
^  @c{f e(,  (in  S)l« W«  i)T  ailjiloMpbia^  ei«  Saftano 
en  btaune^  ^fecb^  UBfltfebi'  14  •^linti^'xfe^  mit  einmi- 
^Dfl)tTagcnben  ^alS  pljw<S)}5vcP/"i)iaf  eincn  flein'en  ^le* 
din  an  Dun  red)tm  Mtber^gui/tjnb  b^fe  <£)uffe.  bat 
<in«  ftffct>e  <2Bunb  auf  b«c  (ln(£e^.©e!tfy  pom  (gaftel- 
imeben.  2Cct:  a(fobefi?8«tf  W«5(n#tigi>  50  5)?eil 
POn^bilabelpbitt,  foOl^betvip/ .inijb>oO??e!(fo^ 
40  ©(i^ilffng,  Bon  ttitr  ®eorg[  iDae.i5  ©«cfel, 
oTray'd  or  ftokn  from  Geor^  David  Sexkel,  « 
Birtchcr  in.  Philadelphia,  a  dark'broWn  Bay 
fiorie,  abpui;  i4  Hands  high,  and  carrys  a  hign 
Neck*  with6iir>  Mark, .  has  a  lirtle  Spot  on  the 
i\ear  fore  Foot,  very  bad  Hooffs,  and  afreftiBoil 
fi;bm  the 'Saddle  on  the  ofi  Side.  Wh6evcr  tafces 
up/Md  Horfe,  and  bffnes  him  to  the,  Owner,  if 
10  Nliles  from  Philadelp&a.  lhall  have  20,  if farth-jr 
fhallbave  4oShill.  Reward,  andreafoaablc  Charges 
paid  by  me  GEORGE  DAVjD  SKCKl^L. 
T>3'f<  Ciifltifit '  Mrt  Jeutfite  ititimi,  Ns.Tj  .  fH6iflttfi(6 
mil  biefrin  ttalbtn.  ^ai)t,  unP  isirb  in  ^*fjila6«(pl)i(r 
Rid)t  idiigcr  9((cii(ft;  €m(  auf  bie  mmlicbe  9lt-t,  mirb  i^t 
in  !;anc(i|ler  Don  flUtcn^dnDtDBtrftriiott,  roelibtunfcEeffiw 
Domei's  obne  eioigc  Unfoflen  fur  ^«ofl>3ctb{)aii(n  fonncn- 

'pmS  Englifli-and  Dutch  Paper,  No.  lj,>nding  the  hilt  Tear, 
will  bcno^ongcr  printed  in  PbiUdcliima;  one  of  the  lame 
kind  being  now  done  in  Lancaftcr,  by^oodJHands,  wliiA  our 
Cuftbmers  may  have  .jcUvered  here  without.Chatge  of  Poftafs, 


